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Art.  I. — Jerusalem  Delivered;  an  Epic  Poem,  in  Twenty 
Cantos :  translated  into  English  Spenserian  Verse  from  the 
Italian  of  Tasso,  S^c.  S^c.  fij  J.  H.  Wiffen.  8vo.  London 
and  Edinburgh. 

UCH  didactic  prose  and  poetry  lias  been  written  upon  the 
'  subject  of  translation :  the  substance  of  which  may  be  com- 
p  ised  in  an  exhortation  to  translate  rather  by  equivalents  than  by 
iileral  version  of  the  author's  words.  If  we  try  the  merit  of  ^lis 
precept,  however,  by  its  fruits,  we  shall  find  that,  though  its 
adoption  may  have  produced  good  poetry,  it  has  not  often  pro- 
duced the  thing  required.     With  the  exception  of—  * 

'  Mittitur  in  disco  mihi  piscis  ab  archiepisco — 
— Po  non  ponatur  quia  potus  non  mihi  datur/ 

'  I  had  seut  me  a  fish  in  a  ^reat  dish  by  the  archbish — 
— Hop  is  not  here  for  he  gave  me  no  beer' 

we  do  not  know  of  above  •  one  good  translation  executed  upon 
this  system  in  more  than  a  century  from  the  time  in  which  it 
was  most  popular.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  many,  among 
the  best  in  the  language,  and  not  despicable  even  as  poetry,  for 
which  we  are  indebted  to  that  severe  styje  of  version,  which  was  in 
fashion  before  the  doctrine  of  equivalents  was^  broached.  Among 
these,  many  of  Ben  Jonson's  essays  rank  foremost,  and  Sandys' 
Translation  of  Ovid's  Metamorphoses  may  be  deemed  a  happy 
specimen  of  the  school. 

Yet  it  must  be  allowed,  that  the  free,  is  the  noble  style  of  trans- 
lation; that  the  only  versions  in  our  language,  which  rank  as 
poems,  are  boldly  executed;  and  that  even  the  closest  copyist  must 
at  times  resort  to  equivalents,  if  he  would  give  the  real  meaning 
of  his.  original.  This,  however,  is  a  daring  and  hazardous  course; 
full  of  shoals  so  irregularly  scattered,  and  often  seen  in  such  false 
lights,  that  there  are  few  who  have  a  sufficient  perception  of.tlieir 
dangers,  or  dexterity  to  avoid  them.  The  most  obvious  of  these 
dangers  are  modern  and  vulgar  associations;  of  which  we  have 
spoken  at  large  in  a  former  Number:  but  there  is  another,  which 
we  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  laid  down  in  any  chart  of 
criticism:  this  is,  the  resorting  to  some  equivalent,  which  ap- 
pt^ars  to  convey  die  exact  sense  of  the  author,  witliout  observing 
ihe  effect  of  that  equivalent  upon  other  parts  of  the  text,  under 
ttauslatioi^;  a  risk  almost  as  perilous  in  its  ultimate,  though  not 
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in  its  immediate^  consequence^,  as  the  other,  to  %hich  vre  b^ye 
alluded. 

Dryden  may  be  considered  as  the  first  popular  attempter  in 
Elnglish  of  the  system  of  free  translation,  as  it  is  supposed  to  be 
recommended  by  Horace ;  we  say  supposed  to  be,  because  we  do 
not  think  that  his  words  admit  the  wide  inferences  which  have 
been  drawn  from  them ;  and  (what  is  much  more  important)  Ben 
Jonson,  the  translator  of  his  Art  of  Poetry,  did  not ;  and  well 
justified  in  his  own  practice  his  different  opinion  of  Horace's 
meaning.  Even  Dryden,  however,  had  as  strict  theoretical  notions 
of  the  duties  of  a  translator  as  he  could  entertain  wiio' would 
follow  his  author — 

*  Non  ita  certandi  enpidus  quara  propter  araorehi.* 

'  A  translator  (says  he)  is  to  be  like  his  author :  it  is  not  his 
business  to  excel  him.'  This  was  his  theory;  but  though  he  may 
occasionally  catch  the  graces  of  his  author,  (besides  exhibiting 
many  rare  qualities  of  his  own,)  can  he  be  said  to  resemble  Ae 
poet  whom  lie  translates,  when  he  renders  Horace's 

'  si  celeres  quatit 

Pennas,  resigno  quce  dedit,' 

*  But  if  she  dances  in  the  wind 
And  shakes  her  wings  and  will  not  stay, 
I  puff  the  prostitute  away,* 

recollecting  always,  that  Horace  is  speaking  of  a  recognized  and 
severe  deity  1  or,  when  designating  the  priests  of  Cybele  as  ciumsy 
(^lergi/men,  does  he  convey  to  us  Juvenal's  picture  of  those  painted, 
mitred,  and  effeminate  fanatics?  Does  he  not  rather  conjure  up 
&  vision  of  portly  gentlemen  in  black  worsted  stockings,  thick 
shoes,  and  shovel  hats?  And  yet  how  full  is  every  translation  by 
him,  even  his  noble  JEntid,  of  faults  such  as  tfiese,  produced 
partly  by  the  ambition  of  excelling  his  original,  and  partly  by  his 
indulging  in  the  vicious  use  of  equivalents ! 

We  have  already  recorded  our  opinion  of  Pope's  Iliad ;  but 
even  he  has  been  seduced  into  violations  of  the  sense  of  his  author 
by  the  same  cause,  by  Dryden's  example,  and  by  the  artificial 
tone  of  an  age  that  would  have  delighted  to  call  the  House  .of 
Commons  the  Senate  House.  He  was  also,  like  Dryden,  hur- 
ried away,  and  into  some  wader  deviations,  by  a  genius,  too 
original  and  imaginative  to  suffer  him  to  become  a  copyist.  He 
seems  to  have  meditated  his  work  in  the  spirit  in  which  a  painter 
meditates  a  picture,  anxious  rather  to  improve,-  than  exactly  to 
imitate,  nature; — whereas,  according  to  our  ideas,,  and  according 
to  those  professed  by  Dryden,  he  should  have  commenced  his 
task  with  the  feelings  of  one  who  is  to  copy  and  not  to  compose : 

»  —But 
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*^^But  the  genius  of  Pope  led  him  to  composition;  and  we  have 
to  lament  that  his  genius  should  have  been  of  so  distinct  a  cha- 
racter from  his  whom  he  professed  to  follow.  It  is  obi^erved 
fairly  enough  in  a  little  work  lately  published^"*  that  he  is  success- 
ful at  least  as  a  moral,  if  not  as  a  descriptive,  translator,  and  that 
tbe  Achilles  and  Diomed  of  Pope  may  be  truly  said  to  be  the 
Achilles  and  Diomed  of  Homer.  Nor,  though  he  is  not  so  faith- 
ful a  painter  of  manners  as  of  passions,  do  we  object  to  his  soften- 
ing features  which  would  have  disgusted  the  feelings  of  a  modem 
age.  Manners  are  variable,  and,  as  we  have  before  observed  on 
this  very  subject,  indicate  something  very  different  in  one  sera  from 
what  we  should  infer  from  them  in  another.  But  this,  though  it 
will  excuse  him  for  refining,  will  not  excuse  him  for  exaggerating, 
and  it  will  yet  less  excuse  him  for  the  alteration  of  pictures  of  in- 
-aiumate  nature,  which  is  invariable.  The  Iliad  is  not  like  the 
letter  which  so  much  excited  Col.  Bath's  admiration  in  Amelia; 
it  is  not '  all  writ  with  great  dignity  of  expression  and  emphasis  of 
judgment :'  it  is,  as  every  scholar  knows,  full  of  familiar  images ; 
of  pictures  of  still  life,  quite  as  much  distinguished  by  lightness  as 
by  force  of  touch ;  and  of  shadings  of  sentiment  as  delicately  dis- 
criminated as  those  of  the  descriptions  themselves.  So  many  of 
diese  last  have  been  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Coleridge  in  his  lectures, 
by  Mr.  y  vedale  Price  in  his  book  on  the  Picturesque,  and  others, 
that  we  willingly  abstain  from  adducing  new  passages  in  proof  of 
what  we  have  been  saying.  We  will,  however,  add,  that  in  the 
neglect  of  these  more  evanescent  colourings  of  Homer's  pencil, 
and  in  the  omission  of  his  particles.  Pope  often  not  only  takes' 
from  the  delicacy  of  the  expression,  but  injures  the  sense  of  his 
author.  Fielding  (who  was  never  misled  by  present  popularityt) 
has  observed  upon  this  in  his  '  Amelia,'  where  Dr.  Harrison  com- 
ments upon  Pope's  leaving  out  the  S?  in  his  version  of 

And  though  we  do  not  venture  to  refine  so  much  upon  the  force 
of  Greek  particles  as  to  construe  (with  Dean  Jackson)  Tgcoe$  pa, 
'The  Trojans,  Heaven  help  them  T  we  do  attach  very  considerable 
importance  to  such  monosyllables ;  and  no  less  to  the  family  of 
/wre,/)erd,  &c.  in  Italian. 

Another  fault,  which  will  not  be  found  inconsistent  with  our 
general  admiration  of  him,  may  be  charged  upon  Pope,  in  the 

•  Thoughts  and  Recollections  hy  One  of  the  Inst  Century.     London.    1825. 

t  As  an  instance  of  this,  we  might  mention  his  quiet  sneer  at  Glovet^a  poem  of  Leonidoi 
(iben  in  the  zenith  of  popularity)  in  his  Jmimeyfrom  this  World  to  the  neat.  *  The  first 
S|Mrit  with  whom  I  entered  into  discourse  was  the  famous  Leonidas  of  Sparta.  I  ac- 
quainted him  with  the  honours  which  had  been  done  him  by  a  celebrated  poet  of  our 
nation,  to  which  he  answered,  that  he  teas  mry  much  obliged  to  him," 
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stricter  inquiry  which  we  are  now  instituting  into  his  merits  and 
demerits  as  a  translator.  While  he  occasionally  departs  from  the 
sense  of  Homer,  he  is  guilty  of  some  violations  of  English  idiom, 
which  escape  the  notice  of  the  general  reader  amid  the  splendour 
of  his  versification,  as  false  notes  often  pass  undetected  in  a  grand 
crash  of  music.  There  is  much  to  be  said  in  palliation  of  this  in 
a  faithful  translation,  where  the  poet  is  seduced  into  a  deviatioa 
from  the  rules  of  his  own  language  by  an  anxiety  to  conform 
more  closely  to  the  sense  of  his  original ;  but  instances  of  this 
fault  are  not  wanting  in  Pope,  where  he  has  no  such  apology  to 
offer  for  it.  Take,  as  an  example,  what  in  the  translation  begins 
at  the  167th  line  of  book  xxii. 

'  We  greet  not  here,  as  man  conversing  man. 
Met  at  an  oak.  or  journeying  o'er  a  plain' 

How  much  better  is  Cowper's  translation  of  this  passage !  W^e 
need  not  remind  the  classical  reader  that  Hector  is  soliloquizing, 
while  he  stands  awaiting  the  approach  of  Achilles ;  under  which 
circumstances  Cowper's  interpretation  of  his  sentiments  is,  as. 
we  believe,  the  right  one,  and  at  all  events  avoids  the  blunders 
and  bad  English  of  Pope. 

'  It  is  no  time  from  oak  or  hollow  rock 
With  him  to  parley,  as  a  nymph  and  swain, — 
A  nymph  and  swain — soft  parley  mutual  hold,  &c»  ' 

Another  and  a  worse  defect  in  Pope  remains  to  be  noticed; 
which  (as  far  as  we  know)  has  hitherto  escaped  censure,  and 
which  yet  strikes  us  as  the  more  blameable,  because  it  is  a  de- 
parture from  the  principles  which  he  had  prescribed  to  himself. 
Nothing  is  more  remarkable  in  Homer  than  the  varieties  of  his  style, 
and  their  uniform  appropriateness  to  his  subject.  To  illustrate 
this  by  the  old  simile  of  a  river,  (and  we  know^  no  better,)  his 
stream  of  verse  is  as  various  as  that,  which  now  pours  in  a 
cataract,  now  runs  '  dark,  deep,  and  dangerous,'  and  now  winds 
through  pastures  and  festive  gardens,  by  cabins  or  by  palaces. 
Pope's  verse,  on  the  contrary,  is  like  the  Thames  in  sight  of  his 
own  windows.  He  rolls  along  in  sunshine,  a  magnificent  volume 
of  water  which  is  usually 

'  Strong  without  rage,  without  o  erflowing  full/ 

Cesarotti  sins  very  much  in  the  way  of  Pope,  and  is  yet  more 
full  of  glare  and  glitter;  but  Ugo  Foscolo,  with  a  rare  union  of 
imagination,  scholarship,  and  judgment,  has  avoided  these  defects, 
and  has  caught  much  of  the  true  ttomeric  diversity  of  style  in 
the  fragments  of  an  Italian  Iliad  which  he  has  published.  Thus 
in  one  of  his  specimens,  the  swearing  to  the  conditions  of  the 
duel  between  Paris  and  Menelaus,  he  has  closely  observed  the 
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jsoleomi,  archaic>  and  monotonous  narrative  of  his  original ;  and  in 
the. introduction  oif  Helen  to  Paris  by  Venus,  which  follows. the 
combat^  has  as  dexterously  imitated  the  voluptuous  style  of,  co^ 
louri|ig..with  which  Homer  has  painted  the  interview.  He  has 
juoreover  succeeded  in  patching  the  general  tone  of  Hopner's  style 
as  clmractierized  by  simplicity  and  majesty,  a  deviation  from  which 
has  been  always  objected  to  Pope,  and  was  so  evei)  at  the  time 
.when  his. translation  was  most  popular.  This  Foscolo  has  accomr 
plished  in  a  great  degree  by. the  use  of  the  versi  sciolti,  a  measure 
perhaps  as  analogous  to  that  of  his  original  as  any  that  could  be 
found  in  any  living  language  ;  unless,  indeed,  the  German  must 
be  excepted.  His  predecessor  Cesarotti  did  not  turn  this  mear 
sure  to  the  same  good  account  although  he  had  also  the  good 
taste  to  adopt  it;  for,  though  much  depends  on  a  right  choice  of 
weapons,  yet  more  depends  upon  dexterity  in  the  use  of  -them^. 
.Cowper  again,  though  his  version  cannot  sustain  a  general  compa- 
la^on  with  the  fragments  of  Foscolo,  has  succeeded  admirably  in 
this  particular.  His  work,  in  spite  of  its  unpopularity,  is  un- 
questionably a  valuable  acquisition  to  English  literatiure:  and, 
indeed,  we  have  little  doubt  that  it  would  have  obtained  abundant 
favour,  had  he  only  condescended  to  bestow  some  of  that  labour, 
which  he  has  employed  to  so  much  purpose  on  other  parts  of  liis 
task,  in  combing-out  the  tangles  of  his  too  intricate  versification. 

The  renewal  of  our  intercourse  with  Italy  has  revived  .  tlie 
public  attention  with  regard  to  the  great  poets  of  that  Peninsula, 
and  one  result  of 'this  renewed  interest  has  been  the  production 
of  many  attempts  to  translate  them.  We  do  not  think  it  foreign 
to  the  purpose  of  this  essay  to  give  some  account  of  these  at- 
tempts, but  in  discussing  them,  we  shall  entirely  abstain  from  all 
comments  on  the  originals,  (which  would  lead  us  iuto  much  too 
wide  a  field,)  except  in  so  far  as  any  mention  of  them  is  incidental 
to  criticism  upon  the  translations.  And  we  are  the  more  bound 
to  keep  to  this  resolution,  as  in  order  to  estimate  the  necessity  of 
these  works,  we  must  once  more  digress,  and,  going  back  in  ouv 
literary  history,  say  a  few  words  of  ouf  best  and  earlier  Italian 
versions  in  the  golden  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth.    . 

In  this  reign  were  produced  translations  of  those  marvellous  work^, 
the  Furioso  and  the  Gert/salemme :  the  first  by  Harriqgton  Hiad 
the  second  by  Fairfax.  The  first  (though  it  has  very  considerable 
merit,  and,  among  others,  that  of  being  written  in  sterling  English) 
is  very  inferior  to  the  second,  and,  moreover,  is  an  abmlgment  of 
Ariosto's  great  work.  One  Italian  canto,  for  instance,  containing 
150  stanzas,  is  comprized  in  90  of  Harrington's,  and  (what  is 
worse)  the  poetry  is  always  the  part  left  out,  as  if  it  were  a  super- 
fluous ornament  of  the  narrative.    When  we  say  this,  however,  we 
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must  not  be  uuderstood  to  insinuate  that  any  part  would  be  well 
omitted ;  for  Ariostb  was  as  great  a  dramatist  as  a  poet,  and  h# 
wfao^  upon  a  single  perusal  of  the  Furioso,  finds  much  to  be 
abridged^  will^  upon  a  second,  usually  believe  what  he  had  con* 
demned  to  be  well  woithy  of  preservation ;  either  as  characteristic^ 
or  as  essential  to  the  conduct  of  the  story.  If,  however,  Harring* 
ton's  version  be  faulty  in  thi^  respect,  he  has  still  many  claims 
upon  our  attention.  We  have  already  hinted  that  he  is  a  pure 
well  of  EflgHMi  undefiled,  and  his  narrative  is  almost  always  lucid 
and  succinct. 

The  other  may  pretend  to  higher  honours,  and  well  deserves  the 
eulogium  of  Collins,  in  speaking  of  Tasso — 

'  How  have  I  sighed  to  hear  his  magic  harp 
By  British  Faiiiax  strung,  persuasive  bard,  &c/ 

We  do  not  know  a  translation  in  any  language  that  is  to  be 
preferred  to  this  in  all  the  essentials  of  poetry.  It  is  indeed  un- 
certainly executed  and  requires  correction ;  but  if  it  be  inferior  in 
these  graces  to  the  productions  of  a  later  age,  in  how  many  others 
is  it  not  superior !  The  translator  has  ^oroughly  imbibed  the 
spirit  of  the  language  from  which  he  copies,  and  has  withal  avoided 
most  of  those  defects  with  which  the  real  lover  of  Italian  poetry 
might  reproach  the  English  school.    In  him  there  is  neither  glare, 

fUtter,  extravagance,  nor  that  foul  fault,  confusion  of  metaphors. 
lis  language  is  strong  and  simple,  and  his  verse,  never  monotonous 
from  regularity  of  cadence,  is,  like  Italian  verse  and  Italian  music, 
distinguished  by  that  sort  of  hill-and-dale  character  which  conveys 
the  most  enduring  delight  to  every  cultivated  ear,  and  renders  even 
what  may  displease  in  parts,  so  agreeable  as  a  whole. 

Somehow  or  other,  for  reasons  which  it  would  be  difficult  t6 
explain,  this  beautiful  work  of  Fairfax,  and  that  of  Harrington, 
fell  (as  the  Scbts  lawyers  express  it)  into  desuetude,  and  their 
matchless  originals  were  taken  up  and  done  into  English  by  that 
most  contemptible  of  translators,  Hoole ;  a  man  grossly  ignorant 
of  the  Italian  language,  quite  as  much  so  of  the  history,  climates 
and  countries  whence  these  poets  had  chosen  their  subjects  and 
Aeir  scenery,  and  not  sympathizing  with  either  of  them  in  any 
one  of  their  characteristics.     In  the  mean  time,  some  of  the 

f%atest  geniuses  of  Italy  had  been  entirely  neglected,  and  Dante, 
efrarch  and  Berni  were  without  a  translation. 
English  literature,  however,  was  destined  to  be  refreshed  with 
new  streams  from  the  fountain  by  which  it  had  originally  been 
fed.  Petrarch  had  been  pronounced  to  be  untranslatable^  and  his 
rainbow-tints  seemed  to  defy  imitation ;  yet  parts  of  him  liave  beien 
of  late  transferred  into  English,  verse  with  a  care,  delicacy,  and 
success,  which  completely  justify  the  boldness  of  the  experiment. 

We 
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We  caD  ooly  regret  that  the  distinguished  and  accomplished  lady, 
wiio  has  naturalized  so  .many  of  these  exotics,  should  have  re- 
served them  for  the  gardens  of  her  friends,  and  we  trust  we  are 
not  abusing  her  favours  by  presenting  a  single  speciiHen  to  our 
readers. 

Sonnet  XCVII. 
'  A  tender  paleness  stealing  o'er  her  cheek 

Veiled  -her  sweet  smile,  as  *twere  a  passing  doucl. 
And  such  pure  dignity  of  love  avowed. 
That  in  my  eyes  my  full  soul  strove  to  speak. 

'  Then  knew  I  how  the  spirits  of  the  blest. 

Communion  hold  in  heaven  3  so  beamed  serene 
That  pitying  thought,  by  every  eye  unseen 
Save  mine,  wont  ever  on  her  cbarius  to  rest. 

'  £ach  grace  angelic,  each  meek  glance  linniaue. 

That  Love  ere  to  bis  fairest  votaries  lent. 
By  thts^  were  deemed  ungentle^  cold,  disdain. 

'  Her  lovely  looks  in  sadness  downward  bent. 

In  silence,  to  my  fancy,  seemed  to  say. 

Who  calls  my  faithful  friend  so  far  away?* 

A  few  very  excellent  translatioi>s  from  this  poet  by  Mr.  Wrang*. 
ham  have  alsOi  we  believe^  remained  within  the  circle  of  his 
private  friends. 

Dante  was  also  most  successfully  undertaken  by  Mr.  Carey, 
and  we  have  at  last  a  complete  version  of  the  Inferno,  Purgatorio 
and  Paradiso;  a  version  which  admirably  preserves  the  austere 
character,  the  over-mastered  feeling,  the  dignity  and  the  majestic 
repose  of  its  original.  One  drawback  only  there  is  from  the  ad- 
miration which  we  profess  for  this  work — we  cannot  but  regret 
that  Mr.  Carey  should  have  chosen  what  Dr.  Johnson  has  termed 
the  most  diffusive  of  all  species  of  versification,  as  the  representa- 
tive of  that  which  is  among  the  most  succinct.  Every  one  ac- 
quainted widi  the  terza  rima,  knows  that  in  this  meti*e,  with  the 
necessary  exception  of  the  conclusion,  the  sense  as  regularly  closes 
with  the  triplet,  as  it  does,  in  the  elegiac  measure  of  the  Latins, 
with  the  pentameter.  Nothing,  therefore,  can  afford  a  stronger 
contrast  to  such  a  metre  than  blank  verse,  however  judiciously 
it  may  be  managed ;  and  surely  the  dress  of  the  original  and  that 
of  the  portrait  should  be  similar,  if  they  be  not  the  sanfie.  A  very 
jihort  extract  taken  from  the  Inferno  will  illustrate  our  opinion.  It 
Ls  the  meeting  of  Dante  with  Manto,  the  daugliter  of  Tiresias. 
a  passage  eminently  characteristic  of  the  poet's  most  favourite 
style  of  description. 

'  Manto  fii,  chc  cerco  per  terrc  moltc, 
Poscia  si  pose  let  dove  nacqui  io : 
Onde  un  poco  mi  piace  chc  m'  ascoitc. 
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'  Poscia  che  *1  padre  suo  di  vita  uscio 
£  vcDiie  serva  la  citt^  di  Baco, 
Questa  gran  tempo  per  lo  rnondo  gio. 

*  Siiso  in  Italia  beila  giace  an  laco 

Appiii  de  1'  Alpe,  che  serra  Laroagna, 
Sovra  Tiralli,  ed  ha  nome  Benaco. 

'  Per  luille  fonti,  credo,  e  piii  si  bagna, 
Tra  Garda  e  val  Camonica  e  Apennino, 
De  r  acqua  che  nel  detto  laco  stagna. 

'  Luogo  ^  nel  mezzo,  \\i  dove  *1  Trentino. 
Pastore,  e  quel  di  Bi'escia,  e  '1  Veronese 
'   Segnar  potria,  se  fesse  quel  caminino. 

'  Sicde  Peschiera,  bello  e  forte  arnese. 

Da  fronteggiar  Bresciani  e  Bergamaschi, 
Onde  la  riva  intomo  pill  discese.' 

Now,  Mr.  Carey's  translation  of  this  is  very  good,  but  .does  not 
give  so  exact  an  idea  of  the  original  as  it  might.  Dante  marches 
over  his  ground  with  a  sort  of  spectral  stalk;  for  each  triplet  is  a 
separate  pace;  Mr.  Carey  moves  vigorously  and  gravely,  but  he 
does  not  (as  we  would  have  him)  tread^in  the  exact  steps  of  his  pre- 
decessor, nor  yet  follow  him  quite  fast  enough.  A  phrase  in  the 
Italian  poet  should  be  the  watchword  of  his  translators — '  Sie 
breve  e  argntoJ 

* was  Manto^  she  who  searched 

Through  many  regions  and  at  length  her  seat 

Fixed  in  my  native  land ;  whence  a  short  space 

My  words  detain  thy  audience.     When  her  sire 

From  life  departed,  and  in  servitude 

The  city,  dedicate  to  Bacchus,  mourned^ 

Loog  time  she  went  a  wanderer  through  the  world. 

Aloft  in  Italy's  delightful  land, 

A  lake  there  lies,  at  foot  of  that  proud  Alp, 

That  o'er  the  Tyrol  locks  Germania  in. 

Its  name  Benacus  -,  which  a  thousand  rills^ 

Methinks^  and  more,  water,  between  the  vale 

Camouica  and  Garda  and  the  height 

Of  Apennine  remote.     There  is  a  spot  * 

At  midway  of  that  lake^  where  he  who  b^ars 

Of  Trento  s  flock  the  pastoral  staff,  with  him 

Of  Brescia  and  the  Veronese  might  each' 

Passing  that  way,  bis  benediction  give, 

A  garrison  of  goodly  sight  and  strong 

Peschierf^  stands,  to  awe  with  front  opposed 

The  Bergamese  and  Brescian :  whence  the  shore 

Moi*e  slope,  each  way  descend^.'         . 

While  these   accomplished   persons  were  paying  honour  to 
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Petrarch  ancT  Dante,  some  homage  was  done  by  Mr.  Rois^  to 
Berni,  in  a  compendious  prose  translation  of  his  Innamorato;!^ 
a  work  necessary  to  the  understanding  of  the  Furioso,  which  (we 
scarcely  need  obser\'e)  is  a  continuation  of  Bemi's  poem;  and 
hence  his  version  of  this  seems  only  to  have  been  undertaken  as 
a  prologue  to  that  of  Ariosto,  He  has,  however,  interspersed  his 
abridgment  with  some*  extracts  in 'the  stanza  of  the  original,  as 
specimens  of  Berni's  style,  and  has  discussed  his  literary  character 
and  his  works  at  considerable  length  ia  the  Introduction.  The 
translation  of  Ariosto,  of  which  this  was  the  forerunner,  has  already 
been  examined  in  our  Journal,^  and  we  pass  to  the  new  versions 
of  Tasso,  which  have  been  recently  published,  or  which  are  now 
in  the  progress  of  publication. 

The  Gerusalemme  seems  to  be  a  greater  favourite  with  the 
.  English  public  than  the  Furioso;  for  it  has  been  twice  translated 
within  these  few  years.  Hoole's  translation,  in  the  new  influx  of 
verses  from  the  Italian,  was  succeeded  by  one  from  the  pen  of 
Mr.  J.  H.  Hunt,.};  which  has  already  been  noticed  by  iw  at  some 
length.  His  bark  was  victualled  for  a  longer  voyage  than  that  of 
Mr.  Hoole,  and  much  better  navigated  withal;  but  (as  we  inti^ 
mated  in  our  review  of  it)  in  steering  the  same  course,  it  split  lipoh 
the  same  rock.  Hr.  Hunt  unluckily  adopted  the  couplet,  mf. 
Wiffen,  the  author  of  die  yet  more  recent  work  now  under  consi- 
deration, has  chosen  the  Spenserian  stanza,  a  happier  metre  thaii 
that  of  his  immediate  predecessor,  and  has  as  much  excelled  hirh, 
as  Ae  surpassed  Mr.  Hoole.  We  are  not,  however,  quite  satisfied 
even  with  the  Spenserian  stanza.  This  consists  of  nine  lines, 
the  last  of  which  is  an  Alexandrine,  whereas  Tasso's  consists  but 
of  eight  hendecasyllabic  lines,  as  the  Italians  term  them.  Now 
every  one  who  has  attempted  translation  from  the  Italian,  must 
be  aware  that  this  beautiful  language  is  so  much  less  concise  tlian 
the  English,  that  the  man, 

'  *  Che  in  questo  di  Procruste  orrido  letto 
Si  sfbrza  k  giacer,* 

has  to  stretch,  instead  of  contracting,  himself.  Whoever,  there- 
fore, lengtliens  his  bed,  increases  his  tortures.  Hence  most  of  Mr. 
Wiffen's  violations  of  Tasso  are  additions,  and  these  (as  is  a  na- 
tural risk  of  such  a  license)  are  often  widely  at  variance  with  the 
tone  of  the  author.  There  is  another  reason  why  the  translator 
of  Tasso  should  have  conformed  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  metre 
of  his  original.     We  recollect  once  hearing  an  English  scholar 

*  Rose's  Orlando  Inoamorato,  &c.     Ediaborgli.  -■  1893. 
t  Vol.  XXX.  p.  40. 
X  VoJ.  XXV.  p.  426. 
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of  no  common  accomplishments^  observe,  that  he  thought  he 
should  know  a  stanza  of  this  poet  anywhere,  by  its  structure; 
and  with  the  exception  of  some  of  Poliziano^s,  who  served 
Tasso  as  a  model,  we  entirely  subscribe  to  his  opinion.  Surely 
then  features  of  such  marked  peculiarity  should  (as  we  have  in 
another  case  remarked)  be  most  studiously  preserved.  Perhaps 
the  most  exact  equivalent  for  the  Italian  ottava  rima  would  be 
like  [English  eight*lined  stanza  terminated  with  an  Alexandrine. 
This  would,  in  some  decree,  give  it  the  majestic  close  which  the 
Italian  stanza  possesses  an  the  winding  up  of  its  doubly-rhymed 
couplet ;  and,  indeed,  we  have  9een,  in  manuscript,  the  translatioii 
of  a  canto  of  Ariosto,by  an  accomplished  statesman,  distinguished 
for  his  cultivation  of  southern  literature,  in  which  this  effect  is . 
most  happily  produced.  That,  however,  which  is  pleasing  in  one 
canto,  may  be  wearisome  in  foity*six,  and  there  are  also  serious 
objections  even  to  the  eight-lined  stanza,  terminated  by  the  Alex- 
andrine. We  have  already  observed,  that  it  is  necessary,  from 
English  packing  much  more  closely  than  Italian,  even  for  the  trans- 
lator who  conforms  to  the  metre  of  his  original,  to  fill  up  voids, 
as  sailors  do  the  vacant  spaces  between  their  ballast  with  what 
they  call  dunnage.  The  use,  therefore,  of  the  eight-lined  stanza 
dosed  by  a  twelve-syllable  verse,  would  be  liable,  though  in  an 
infinitely  less  degree,  to  the  same  objections  which  attach  to  the 
Spenserian  metre ;  as  compelling  the  translator  to  more  dilation. 
Add,  that  while  the  constant  employment  of  the  Alexandrine 
would,  as  in  the  other  case,  give  a  drawling  tone  to  a  long  narra- 
tive, so  a  partial  use  of  it  would  disappoint  the  ear  by  the  uncer- 
tainty of  its  occurrence ;  an  exception  which  Johnson  has,  we 
think,  justly  taken  to  the  occasional  introduction  of  this  and  the 
iriplfet  in  English  heroic  verse. 

Having  made  these  objections  to  the  sort  of  stanza  which  Mr. 
Wiffen  has  chosen  for  his  verse,  it  is  fit  that  the  reader  shouU 
have  the  means  of  judging  how  he  manager  it ;  and  as  we  think 
that  in  matters  of  mere  taste,  the  reader  is  more  likely  to  form  his 
ppiiuon  upon  the  specimens  presented  to  him,  according  to  his 
ovm  feeling  than  ours,  we  shall  abstain  from  all  criticism,  except 
in  the  points  where  the  merit  or  demerit  of  our  extract  may  be 
put  to  a  ceitain  test;  to  wit,  by  a  comparison  with  t&e  original, 
and  with  other  translations,  and  by  a  very  short  trial  of  iis  Eng- 
lish. As  the  fairest  sample  for  Mr.  Wiffen,  we  select  a  part  of  that 
which  he  himself  published  by  way  of  a  specimen,  in  a  prospectus 
of  his  intentled  work;  but  in  the  corrected  form  (and  it  is  touch 
improved)  in  which  the  passage  appe^s  in  his  completed  task,  It 
is  taken  from  the  commencement  of  the  fourth  canto. 

*  Whilst 
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I. 

'  Whilst  thus  in  fervent  toil  the  artisan 
His  warlike  engines  framed  of  hugest.  size. 
To  storm  the  city,  tbe  grand  Foe  of  man 
Tamed  on  the  Cbnstian  host  bis  livid  eyes : 
And  seeing  them  in  glad  societies. 
On  the  new  works  successfully  engaged^ 
Bit  both  his  lips  for  fury,  and  in  sighs 
And  beUowing,  like  a  wounded  bull  enraged, 
Emred  forth  his  viward  grief  and  envy  nnassuaged* 

II. 

*  Then,  having  run  through  every  mode  of  thought 
To  work  them  fiercest  fUs,  he  gave  command 
That  all  his  angels  should  make  swift  resort 

To  his  imperial  court,  a  horrid  band ! 
As  though  it  were  a  trifling  thing  to  stand 
(Oh  fool ! )  the  antagonist  of  God,  and  sfiite 
His  will  divine,  forgetful  of  the  hand 
IVhich  thundering  through  all  space  ^  from  heavens  blue  height 
Hurled  him  of  yore  down — do^n  to  Tartarus  and  night,* 

The  two  last  lines  of  the  first  stanza  are  wrong,  and  those  of 
the  second  are  not  only  for  the  most  part  an  addition,  but  an 
addition  in  a  spirit  for&ign  to  that  of  the  origiBttl  words.  There 
is  no  repetitioii  in  Tasso's  verses. 

'  StoUo  che  al  del  si  agguagliuj  e  in  obbCio  pone 
Cotne  di  Dio  la  destra  irata  tuone'f 

We  proceed  to  the  third,  which  is  the  famous  stanza  beginning 
with 

*  Chiama  gli  abitator  de  t  ombre  eteme 

11  rauco  suon  de  la  Tartarea  trofnba* 

This  (which  it  is  mere  justice  to  say  is  inimitable)  he  renders 
dius: — 

'  Its  hoarse  alarm  the  Stygian  trumpet  sounded 

Through  the  dark  dwellings  of  the  damned ;  the  va^t. 

Blind  air  rebellowi»g  to  the  dreary  blast,  < 

Tartarean  caverns  tremblingly  rebounded. 

Hell  quaked  with  all  her  millions  3  never  cast 

The  black  skies  so  insufferable  a  sound. 

When  the  loud  thunder  left,  the  world  aghast. 

Nor  ever  in  such  motion  rocked  the  ground, 
When  in  its  quivering  heart  conflicting Jires  were  bound.* 

How  far  Mr.  WiflFen  has  been  successful  in  echoing  the 
'  taratantara'  of  Tasso,  we  leave  to  the  reader's  unassisted  judg- 
ment; but  we  must  again  observe  that  the  last  line  is  utterly  un* 
justified  by  the  original*     Tasso  has 

*  Quando  vapori  in  sen*  gravida  serra/ 

and 
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and  we  can  assure  Mr.  Wiifen  that  no  Italian  poet  would  talk 
about^Ves  being  bound.* 

On'the  whole,  we  cannot  consider  this  work  as  a  close  version  of 

1 1  —  —  ■ -  -   —      I  ■  -  I  ■■ 

•  That  the  reader  may  try  the  cpmftarative  merits  oi'Mr.  Wiffen*s  traM»lati<m  by« 
satisfaclory  test,  we  put  the  same  passages,  as  rendered  by  Fairfax  and  Hoole,  bito  iMe 
opposite  scale.  We  have  in  another  place  (Vol.  XXV.  p.  4S6.)  given  a  sufficient  spc- 
cimeu  of  Mr.  Hunt. 

'  While  thus  their  work  went  on  with  lucky  speed. 
And  reared  rams  their  horned  fronts  advance. 
The  antient  Foe  to  man  and  mortal  seed, 
His  wannish  eyes  upon  them  bent  askauncc ; 
And  when  he  saw  their  labours  well  succeed, 
'  He  wept  for  rage,  and  threatened  dire  mischance  ; 
He  choak'd  his  curses,  to  himself  he  »pake; 
Such  stifled  groaning  wounded  bullocks  make.** 

At  last  resolving  in  his  damned  thought 

To  find  some  lett,  to  stop  their  warlike  feat ;    . 

H&  gave  command  his  princes  should  be  brought 

Before  the  throne  of  his  infernal  seat: 

O  fool !  as  if  it  were  a  thing  of  nought 

•• God  to  resist,  or  change  His  purpose  great;  J 

Who  on  his  foes  doth  thunder  in  his  ire ;  ^ 

Whose  arrows  hailstones  be,  and  coals  of  fire.^  i 


•         •         •         •         • 


'  The  dreary  trumpet  blew  a  dreadful  blast,  ^ 

And  rnrpbled  thro'  the  lands  and  kingdoms  under;  '     ] 

Through  the  wide  wastes  it  roared,  and  hollows  vast,  -^ 

And  filled  the  deep  with  horror,  f(  ar,  and  wonder : 
Not  half  so  dreadful  noise  the  tempests  cast, 
That  fall  from  skies  with  storms  of  hail  and  thunder';. 
Not  half  so  loud  the  whistling  winds  do  sing, 
.      •  Broke  from  the  earthen  prison  of  their  king.' — Fairfax, 

'  While  these  intent  their  vast  machines  prepare, 
T'  assail  the  city  with  decisive  war ; 
The  Foe  of  man,  whose  malice  ever  bums. 
His  livid  eyes  upon  the  Christians  turns : 
.        He  sees  what  mighty  works  their  care  engage, 

And  grinds  his  teeth,  and  foams  with  inward  rage  ;  : 

And,  like  a  wounded  bull,  with  pain  oppressed. 

Deep  groans  rebellow  from  his  hideous  breast. 

Then  bending  every  thought  liis  schemes  to  frame. 

For  swift  destruction  on  their  hated  name; 

He  summoned  in  his  court,  to  deep  debate, 

A  horrid  council  of  Ui'  infernal  state : 

Insensate  wretch!  as  if  th'  attempt  was  light, 

T'  oppose  Jehovah's  will,  and  dare  his  might : 

Ah  !  too  forgetful  how  the  vengeful  hand 

Of  Heaven's  Eternal  hurls  the  forked  brand  ! 

•        •        •      ■  •         • 

"  The  trumpet  now,  with  hoarse-resounding  breath, 
^  -.    ^     •     •         Convenes  the  spirits  in  the  shades  of  death : 
,  t  Tlie  hollow  caverns  tremble  at  the  sound  ; 

*'  The  air  re-echoes  to  tlie  noise  around ! 

Kot  louder  terrors  shake  the  distant  pole, . 

When  through  the  skies,thc  rattling  thunders  roll :  .  .   '-.    '^    \ 

Not  greater  tremors  have  the  labouring  carlh, 

When  vapour*,' pent  within,  contend  for  birth*!' — Hock* 

'  .  ♦  Fairfax  has  here  sought  to  imitate  a  grace  in  his  original,  which  neither  Hoole  nor 
Wifien  has  attempted  to  catch. 

Tasso : 
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Tasso :  and  Mr.  Wiffen's  composition,  though  respectable,  has 
many  deformities.     Thus,  we  have  scattered  over  both  thia  vo-. 
lame  and  his  translation  of  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega^  many  instances 
of  the  false  and  vulgar  style  of  rhyming  exemplified  in  the  first 
and  third  lines  of  the  first  stanza  we  have  been  transcribing. 
And  we  are  still  more  frequently-  annoyed  vvith  bad  and  promi- 
nent alliteration — a  vice  by  no  means  confined  to  the  pages  of 
the  author  under  review,  though  we  rather  apprehend  few<>f  his 
rivals  -  ever  reached  exactly  the  same  *  bad  eminence '  which  he 
has  attained  in  *  lucid  light'  and  otlier  specimens  that  might  be 
particularized. 

We  are  not  disposed  to  object  general/ 1/  to  the  use  of  allitera- 
tion. It  was  common  in  the  early  periods  of  Roman  literature, 
and,  even  if  so  classical  a  precedent  for  the  practice  were  wanting, 
we  should  say  it  was  Justified  both  by  the  genius  and  ancient 
usage  of  language.  Italian  poetry  derives  one  of  its  principal 
dianns  from  a  happy  assortment  of  vowel  sounds ;.  and  the  Eng- 
lish, which  has  few  distinct  vowel  sounds,  seeks  a  grace  in  the 
alliteration  of  its  consonants.  But  having  granted  this,  we  as^i^rt 
that  the  meaning  of  the  words,  the  choice  of  the  letters  with  which 
we  alliterate,  and  the  mode  in  which  we  dispose  them,  must  be 
judicious  and  well  considered.  ^Ve  insist  the  more  especially 
upon  the  caution  to  be  observed  in  the  use  of  this  instruqient ; 
because  its  abuse  has  led  to  most  of  the  nonsense  and  contradic- 
tions which  are  to  be  found  in  English,  and  to  which  habit  alone 
could  have  reconciled  us.  Take,  as  examples,  some  of  our  most 
familiar  proverbs,  as,  money  makes  the  mare  to  go ;  something 
expressive  of  sympathy,  between  a  fool  and  a  Jig;  neck  or 
nothing ;  which  latter,  if  it  means  any  thing,  means  neck  or  every 
thing ;  and  several  other  similar  sayings,  to  the  full  as  silly,  but 
much  tOQ  filthy  for  citation.  If  such  glaring  absurdities  do  not 
occur  in  our  alliterative  poetical  phraseology,  still  the  inartificially 
conspicuous  introduction  of  what  when  well  managed  is  a  grace, 
has  often  produced  very  bad  effects  even  there. 

Artis  est  celare  artem,  and  we  therefore  conceive  that,  even 
where  there  is  a  good  choice  of  letters,  which  cannot  be  predi- 
cated of  all  Mr.  VV'^iffen's  combinations,  and  whpre  there  is  no 
sacrifice  of  sense  to  sound,  or  other  abuse,  a  too  apparent  use  of 
alliteration  is  oftensive ;  and  an  alliteration  on  other  than  initial 
syllables  (especially  where  it  can  be  placed  upon  accented  ones) 
is  generally  to  be  preferred.  Urydert,  indeed,  who  is  the  least 
ostentatious  in  its  management,  may  also  be  said  to  be  the  most 
judicious  in  the  purpose  to  which  he  applies  it,  using  it  to  unite 
different  verses,  by  links  that  are  almost  imperceptible,  and  making 
the  reciurence  of  the  chosen  letter  or  letters  operate,  as  a  l^ey-note 

lU 
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in  music.    Take  the  first  least  ostentatious  example  which  oflbrt 
itself  to  our  recollection. 

'  Of  all  the  cities  in  Homanian  limcls. 
The  chief  and  roodt  renowned  Ravenns.  stands  ^ 
Adorned  in  ancient  times  with  arms  and  arts. 
And  rich  inhabitants,  with  generous  hearts.* 

The  poet  has  thus  almost  always  employed  diis  engine;  though 
we  no  more  mean  to  insinuate  that  he  weighed  such  matters 
nicely  in  the  construction  of  his  verse,  than  we  suppose  that  Mo- 
start  balanced  all  the  rules  of  tlioroughbass  in  the  first  imagination 
of  a  bravura  song. 

We  think  ourselves  warranted,  then,  in  saying  that  Mr.  Wiffen 
(though  he  has  fairly  distanced  Hoole  and  Hunt)  cannot  hope  to 
contend  successfully  with  Fairfax.  Perhaps  we  might  say  the 
saoie  of  every  man  living  who  is  known  to  us  by  his  efforts  in  trana* 
lation.  It  is,  therefore,  that  we  should  widi  more  satufaction 
have  seen  Mr.  Wiffen  devoting  himself  to  a  nfadmento  of  iim 
poet,  for  whom  he  himself  professes  such  veneration.  .  Do  not  let 
him  tliink  that  we  would,  in  saying  so,  assign  him  what  we  consi- 
der as  a  mean  or  mechanical  task.  BenU,  a  name  which  we  need 
not  tell  him  stands  high  on  the  roll  of  Italian  fame,  though  the 
author  of  many  classical  and  distinguished  works,  is  principally 
known  in  the  wide  world  of  letters  by  his  successful  labours  in  re- 
casting the  work  ^  of  Boyardo;  and,  much  as  we  admire  Fairfox, 
we  think  that  there  is  great  room  for  the  exertion  of  industry  and 
talent  like  Mr.  Wiffen's  in  modernising  and  correcting  his  trans- 
lation. 

If,  however,  there  are  any  of  our  readers  who  think  we  attach 
too  high  a  value  to  this  neglected  poet,  let  them  hear  Dryden  in 
the  preface  to  his  Fables,  who,  coupling  him  with  Spenser,  calls 
him  '  a  great  master  of  English,  and  one  who  saw  much  farther 
into  the  beauties  of  our  language  than  those  who  immediately 
succeeded  him.'  We  may  extend  this  eulogium ;  for  we  do  not 
know  of  any  one,  among  his  immediate  or  remoter  successors, 
who  has  shown  so  clear  an  insight  into  the  language  of  English 
poetry,  or  who  has  adopted  a  more  judicious  scheme  for  its  im- 
provement. By  his  liberal  use  of  the  Saxon  plural,  (which, 
except  by  Spenser,  who  affected  an  antiquated  language,  had  been 
little  employed  from  the  time  of  Chaucer,)  as  in  the  use  of  treen 
for  trees,  &c.,  he  (if  he  had  been  successful  in  banishing  that 
source  of  hisses)  would  have  at  one  stroke  freed  our  language 
from  almost  the  only  opprobrium  in  matter  of  sound,  with  which  it 
is  justly  reproached. 

After  all,  the  improvement  of  his  native  language  is,  next  to 
giving  a  faithful  version  of  his  author,  the  best  praise  to  which  a 

translator 
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translator -cfan  aspire.  Nor  does  it  require  «uch  poor  qualifications 
t  to  accosiplish  this,  as  is  often  vulgarly  supposed.  To  do  that  well 
*  in  which  Spenser  failed  although  Milton  succeeded,  is  no  ordinary 
achievement.  But  what  aie*  it  will  be  said,  the  rules  for  accom- 
plishing this?  We  answer,  a  religious,  but  not  superstitious,  reve* 
pence,  founded  upon  a  thorough  love  and  knowledge,  of  our  own 
iaagaa|;e;  to  which  must  be  added  such  tact  as  shall  prevent  us 
from  any  involuntary  violation  of  its  character  or  spirit  in  our  inno^^ 
mtiona.  We  will  explain  what  we  mean  by  citing  a  successful 
and  unsuccessful  attempt  at  the  naturalization  of  a  foreign  word, 
which  will  moreover  illustrate  what  we  have  said  respecting 
Spenser  and  Milton.  When  the  first  inti*oduced  spab  (spalle)  into 
English r he  imported  what  could  never. take  root;  but  when  the 
latter  did  the  same  by  inqnxradised,  a  word,  by  the  bye»  first  coined 
by  Daiite^  he  transplanted  what  promised  to  be  a  lasting  onia» 
ment  to  our  language.  In  the  same  manner  we  imagine  that  an 
Italian  author  who  should  attempt  to  give  citizenship  to  tantalize 
Aire,  in  Italian,  would  probably  succeed;  because  the  word  is 
wanted;  because  Latin  fable,  from  which  it  is  derived,  is  popu* 
Itriy  known  in  Italy;  because  the  Italian  language  delights  in 
fmaing  verbs  from  substantives,  as  pettoreggiare  from  petto,  8cc« 
&c.  &c.;  and,  above  all,  because,  we  believe,  no  whimsical  or 
vulgar  association  is  connected  with  the  word,  which  we  suppose 
might  so  be  naturalized.^ 

We  do  not,  however,  after  fidelity,  limit  a  translator's  duty  to.  ask 
accurate  knowledge  and  full  feeling,  of  the  beauties  of  his  own  lan- 
guage, however  highly  we  may  rate  these  qualifications ;  he  must,, 
among  many  others,  have  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  language 
fipom  which  he  works.  He  must  not  talk  of  *  heaping  canistev^ 
with  bread,'  nor  fill  shrubs  with  'grass-hoppers.'  He  must  more- 
over have  a  competent  knowledge  (a  necessity  which  is  in  some^ 
measure  proved  by  thia  last  example)  of  the  chmate,  of  the  modes 
of  cultivation,  of  the  animals,  and  even  of  the  manners  of  men 
(for  these  last  have  been  very  stationary)  in  the  countries  where 
poets  have  principally  laid  their  scenes.  If  such  things  have  been 
studied  by  him,  he  will  not  write  only  for  the  ignorant,  but  will 
afford  most  useful  and  material  assistance  to  those  who,  though 
capable  of  understanding  the  original  for  the  most  part,  encounter 
occasionally  difficulties  which  can  only  be  removed  by  more 
labour  than  they  are  willing  to  bestow.     Had  Collins  been  better 

•  An  anecdote  will  best  illustrnre  this  condition.     A  foreigner,  who  thought  he  had 
I      obtained  a  great  insight  into  Italian,  coined  in  a  Florentine  circle  the  word  amusare, 
jnstifjing  its  use  by  the  analogy  q\  amuiter,  in  French,  and  observing  thattTm^a  (a  muse) 
vaa  familiar  to  every  Italian. — '  Aye,  but  mxiso  (a  snont)  is   unluckily  yet  more 
fiMuIiar/  replied  one  of  the  society. 

informed 
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informed  upon  such  points,  we  should  not  have  to  lament  'som^ 
blots  in  his  exquisite  oriental  eclogues;  he  would  have  hardljf 
applied  to  any  hour,  as  an  appropriate  pleasure,    . 

'  What  time  'tis  sweet  o'er  fields  of  rice  to  stray/ 
but  would  have  been  sensible  that  to  wade  through  a  rice-field  is 
a  most  laborious  and  wearisome  occupation,  at  whatever  period 
of  the  day,  and  even  when  enlivened  by  the  rising  of  a  snipe  at  the 
distance  of  every  thirty  yards. 

To  these  points  of  knowledge  must  also  be  added  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  history,  the  families  and  the  geography  of  the  coun- 
tries described,  or  the  poet  may,  like  Hoole,  translate  i  Viscontei 
colubri  -(meaning  the  snakes  in  the  armorial .  bearing  of  the  Vis^ 
contis)  *  Calabrian  earls,'  or  render  re^me,  tlie  kingdom,  (meaar 
ing  the  kingdom  of  Naples,)  by  '  Rheims'  of  Champagne,  in  a 
passage  where  there  is  no  question  but  of  Italian  wars. 

There  is  also  another  qualification  which  we  conceive  neces- 
sary for  the  discharge  of  a  duty  incidental  to  translation — we 
mean  diat  of  commentatorship — for  which,  taste,  a  certain  portioo 
of  scholarship,  and  very  various  information  are  all  absolutely 
necessary.  This  is  more  especially  true  of  the  translator  of  the 
Italian  poets,  because  there  are  none  who  have  borrowed  more 
largely  from  their,  predecessors,  and  there  are  none  whose  works 
have  been  so  miserably  edited  at  home.  It  is  surely  an  interesting 
labour  to  trace  out  the  quarries  (some  of  them  disused  and  overr 
grown  with  weeds)  from  which  these  mighty  architects  have  drawn 
their  materials ;  nor  less  so  to  compare  the  fabrics  they  have  cour 
structed  with  the  models  from  which  they  have  worked.  Ariosto 
is,  fot  instance,  considered  as  the  most  inventive  and  original  of 
poets ;  yet,  strip  him  of  all  which  he  has  collected  in  a  thousand 
parts,  and  made  his  own  by  skilful  appropriation,  arid  what  will 
remain  to  him !  He  takes  a  story  out  of  a  fabliau,  varies  it,  adds 
dramatis  persona  from  Apuleius,  supplies  them  with  sentiments 
from  Ovid,  and  here  and  there  intersperses  his  own  beautiful 
stanzas  with  verses  tolti  da  peso,  as  the  Italians  phrase  it,- (that  is, 
taken  bodily,)  out  of  Dante  and  Petrarch.  He  does,  in  short,  what 
every  good  poet,  whose  operations  we  have  been  able  to  trace,  has 
done;  and  it  is  a  most  curious  point  to  ascertain  what  is  that 
quality  which  we  call  invention,  and  to  prove  how  almost  entirely 
made  up  of  borrowed  parts  is  that  which  may  be  designated 
original,  as  a  whole.  It  is.  true  thatTasso  has  ranged  less  widely 
in  pursuit  of  materials  than  Ariosto,  but  he  has  dipt  as  deeply 
in  the  pure  wells  both  of  classical  and  of  ancient  Italian  poetry. 
Such  instances  of  boiTowing  as  he  and  other  real  poets  afFordj 
possess  other  value,when  judiciously  selected,  besides  that  arising 
from  the  mere  question  of  what  is  their  own  and  what  is  another's; 

as. 
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'Bf>  for  evjUQple^  when  the.  aaine  idea  takes  a  distinct  colouring 
from  the  character  of  the  borrower. .  Thus  Petrarch  makes  his 
mistress  say  to  him  in  a  vision— r' 

'  Non  aperar  piii  di  vedermi  in  terra  mai.' 

Ariosto  has  abnost  copied  this  verse,  which  he  has  also  put 
into  the  mouth  of  Angelica  see^  by  Orlando  itk  a  dream,  but  has 
inserted  a  warnier  expression  than  suited  the  Platonic  feelings  of 
his  predecessor ;  the  alteration  is 

'  Non  sperar  piii  di  ^irne  in  terra  mai/  , 

In  the  same  manner  the  distinct  characters  of  Dante,  Petrarch 
and  Tasso  are  marked  by  an  essential  difference  in  a  passage, 
otherwise  unimportant/  which  is  to  be  found  in  all  three.  Ugo 
Foscolo  observes,  in  his  essay  on  Petrarch, 

'  The  conflict  of  opposite  purposes  thrills  in  the  heart  of  Petrarch,  and 
battles  in  the  brain  of  Dante. 

"  Cb^  si  e  no  nel  cor  dentro  mi  suona.**: — Petrarch. 

."  Chh  si  e  no  nel  capo  mi  tenzona/' — Dante. 
Tasso  has  expressed  it  (continues  Foscolo)  with  that  dignity  from  which 
be  never  departs, 

*'  In  gran  tempesta  di  pensierl  ondeggia3*' 
yet  not  only  does  this,  betray  an  imitation  of  the 

*'  magno  curarum  fluctuat  aestu'* 

of  Virgil,  but  Tasso,  by  dreading  the  energy  of  the  idiom  si  e  no,  lost  (as 
he  does  too  often)  the  graceful  effect  produced  by  ennobling  a  vulgar 
phrase.* — Essays  on  Petrarch, 

We  cite  this* passage,  not  only  because  it  illustrates  admirably  our 
general  notions  of  commentatorship,  but  because  it  is  more  espe- 
cially appropriate  to  the  immediate  object  of  this  review.  As  such 
we  earnestly  recommend  it  to  the  attention  of  Mr.  Wiffen.  An 
ordinary  translator,  nay  most  of  our  best  artists,  would  probably, 
if  engaged  in  a.  version  of  these  poets,  have  rendered  these 
jiaissages  in  the  same  way.  Yet  how  distinctively  illustrative  is 
.each  variety  of  tlie  moral  or  poetical  character  of  its  author ! 

Unfortunately  .the  reader  will  seek  in  vain  in  Mr.  Wiffen's 
book  for  the  critical  notices,  which  we  consider  as  indispen- 
sable in  a  work  like  the  translation  of  the  Gerusalemme.  None 
of  Tasso's  imitations  of  ancient  or  modern  poets  are  brought  to 
light;  no  difficulties  are  explained,  and,  we  have  only  six  short 
Qotes  appended  to  nine  long  cantos  ! 

In  reviewing  the  execution  of  the  poetical  part  of  Mr.  Wiffen's 
task,  we  regretted  that  he  did  not  adopt  Tasso's  own  stanza  in  pre- 
ference to  that  of  Spenser.  As  an  additional  cause  for  such  re- 
gret, we  will  give  the  three  first  of  some  dedicatory  stanzas,  written 
in  Tasso's  own  metre,  and  addressed  to  the  Duchess  of  Bedford, 

VOL.  XXXIV.  NO.  Lxvii.  B  which 
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which  will  show  how  successful  Mr.  Wiflfen  is  in  the  fnffchMMti 
struct ute  of  the  ottdva  rima,  • 

1. 

.    '  Years  haVe  flown  o'er  siuce  first  my  soul  aspired 
In  song  the  sacred  missal  to  repeat, 
Wbich  sainted  Tasso  writ  with  pen  inspired — 
Told  is  one  rosary,  and  the  task  compleat : 
And  noiv,  *twixt  hope  and  fear,  with  toil  tin  tired, 
I  cast  the  amhrosial  relique  at  thy  feet  j 
Not  without  faith  that  in  thy  goodness  thou 
Wilt  deign  one  smile  to  my  accomplished  vow. 

II. 

<     '..      . '  Not  in  dim  dungeons  to  the  clank  of  chains. 

Like  sad  Torquato*s,  have  the  hours  been  spent 

Given  to  song;  hut  in  bright  halb,  where  reigns 

Uncumhered  Freedom — with  a  mind  Unbent 

By  walks  in  woods,  green  dells,  laind  j^alstoral  plains. 

To  sound,  far-off,  of  village  mertimei^t ; 

Albeit,  perchance,  some  springs  whete  Tasso  drew 

His  sAveetest  tones,  have  touched  my  ^Irit  too. 

III. 

'  O  that  as  happier  constellations  bless 

My  studious  life,  my  verses  too  could  boast 
Some  happier  graces  {should  I  wish  for  less?) 
To  atone  for  charms  unseized  and  splendours  lost!  — 
No!  the  bright  rahibow  marks  the  child's  caress. 
Who  can  but  sorrow,  as  his  fancy's  crossed. 
That  e'er  so  beautiful  a  thing  should  rise 
To  elude  his  grasp,  yet  so  enchant  his  eyes.* 

These  stanzas  prove  Mr.  Witfen's  capability  of  well  versifying 
Tasso,  and  yet  more,  of  modernizing  Fairfax;  he  had  caught 
much  of  the  Italian  variety  of  rhythm,  atid  avoided  all  the  vulgar 
seductions  of  abrupt  elision  and  smooth  monotony  of  cadence. 

Having  thus  returned  from  the  Incidental  to  the  more  imitfi^ 
diate  duties  of  a  translator,  it  is  bttt  just  to  obseWe  in  coiif- 
clusioii  that  the  exercise  of  these  in  the  faithful  mode  irt^vhich 
we  conceive  they  should  be  exetcLsed,.  \s  especially  difficalt  in 
rendering  from  the  Greek,  or  from  the  Italian.  To  confilie 
ourselves  to  the  latter:  it  is  a  language  so  harmonious  in  itself, 
and  possessed  of  so  exquisite  a  prosody,  that  every  thing  may 
be  simply  related  in  its  verse  with  dignity  and  effect ;.  whereas  dife 
comparative  poverty  of  sounds  in  our  own  tongue  has  led  our 
poets  and  orators  to  the  lise  of  a  figurative,  and  sometimes  even  to 
an  unnatural,  style  of  phraseology,  which  is  the  most  opposed  to 
that  of  Italian  poetry.  To  attempt  therefore  to  give  the  tint  of 
the  original  is  not  always  possible;  but  it  is  Purely  better  to 
giveno  colouring  at  all  than  to^giveafdlse  one",  and  we  acquiesce 

in 
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IB  the  answer  M^hidi  the  translator  of  Ariosto  evidently  anticipates 
to  the  following  question : — *  Would  a  real  lover  of  Raphael  prefer 
a  copy  of  one  of  his  pictures,  which,  though  well  painted,  did  not 
convey  a  true  idea  of  his  colouring,  or  a  print  of  it  carefully  exc"* 
tuted,  which  would  give  at  least  a  faithful  idea  of  the  design?' 

But  it  may  be  said,  is  the  translator,  working  according  to  Mr. 
Wiffen's  system,  and  not  dealing  in  equivalents,  to  copy  closely 
every  line,  however  hard  to  bend  into  another  language ;  iis  he  to 
render  every  thing  literally?  We  say.  No:  this  would  be  a  real 
iDfraction  of  the  precept  of  Horace;  one,  by  the  way,  of  which 
our  favounte  Ben  Jonson  has  occasionally  been  guilty,  as  in  his 
version  ofvultus  nimium  lubricus  aspici,  to  wit, '  a  face  too  slippery 
to  behold/  What  then  is  to  be  the  guide,  and  how  far  is  such  aii 
author  to  be  literal  or  notf  We  answer  again,  he  is  to  be  as 
faithful  an  interpreter  as  the  idiom  and  construction  of  his  own 
language  allow;  and  (as  example  is  always  clearer  than  precept) 
we  will  cite,  as  the  model  of  translation  best  agreeing  with  our 
notions  of  what  is  fitting,  a  great  statesman's  extemporaneous  ver- 
sion of  Tacitus's  comparison  of  eloquence  to  fire.  '  Eloquentia, 
siattjfiamma,  materie  alitur,  motu  exdtatur,  et  urendo  clarescit:^ — 
Somebody  having  cited  this  passage  after  dinner  as  impossible  to 
be  rendered  into  English,  Mr.  Pitt  instantly  disproved  the  asser- 
tion by  repeating ;  '  It  may  be  said  of  eloquence  as  of  a  flame,  that 
it  requires  matter  to  feed,  motion  to  excite  it ;  and  that  it  brightens 
as  it  bums.'  The  example  is  short,  but  sufficieut.  We  have  here 
a  version  of  Tacitus  which  is  spirited,  and  yet  close  enough  to 
assist  a  boy  in  the  lower  school  of  Eton  in  the  construction  of  his 
task.  If  any  rule  can  be  considered  as  absolute,  we  conceive  that 
which  we  maintain,  is  without  exception;  and  if  there  be  foreign 
authors,  ancient  or  modern,  who  cannot  be  subjected  to  it,  we 
aver  that  tiiey  may  be  paraphrased,  but  cannot  be  translated. 
Such  is  that  exquisite  idiomatic  poet  Catullus  among  the  Latins; 
and  such  is  Aristophanes  among  the  Greeks,  of  whom  we  have 
aeen  most  brilliant  and  successful  imitations — and  no  translation. 


Art.  II. — 1 .  Histoire  de  C Homme  an  Masque  de  Fer,  accompagnce 

des  Pieces  authentiques  et  de  Facsimile.    Par  J.  Delort.    Paris. 

1825. 
2.  The  True  History  of  the  State-Prisoner  commonly  called  *  The 

Iron  Mask;^  extracted  from  Documents  in  the  French  Archives. 

By  the  Hon.  George  Agar  Ellis.     London.     1826. 

THHE  debt  of  gratitude   to  a   discoverer   of  historical  tmth 

^    is  often  more  readily   acknowledged  than   faithfully  paid. 

'  Extorta  voluptas' !  is  the  secret  murmur  of  the  many  against 

B  2  those 
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those  who  rcmo've  cherished  doubts  and  specious  errors;  and' no 
work  was  ever  more  calculated  to  excite  such  inward  repinings 
than  M.  DeU>it's  ti*eatise  on  the  celebrated  anecdote  of  the  Man 
in  the  Iron  Mask.  By  a  research  well  directed  and  pursued 
under  favourable  auspices,  he  ha»  divested  this  strange  incident 
of  obscurity  and  exaggeration,  and,  at  the  same  time,  destroyed 
the  far  greater  part  of  its  romantic  effect. 

.  Voltaire,  who  first  gave  the  fact  a  pUice  in  history,  delivered  itj 
as  rumour  had  conveyed  it  to  him,  inaccurately,  and  with  embeU 
Hshments  well  fitted  to  encourage  wild  surmises.  It  was,  accord- 
ing to  his  narrative,  some  niondis  after  the  death  of  Cardinal 
Mazarin,  that  an  unkno>wn  prisoner,  young  and  of  noble  appear- 
ance, distinguished  stature,,  and  great  beauty  of  person,  was  sent 
in  profound  secrecy  to  an  island  on  the  coa«t  of  Provence.  The 
unfortunate  wore,  while  travelling,  a  mask,  so  contrived  by  means 
of  steel  springs,  that  he  anxhi  take  his  meals  without  uncovering 
his  face,  a  peremptory  order  having  been  given,  that,  if  he  dis- 
closed his  features,  he  should  be  instantly  put  to  death.  The 
minister,  Louvois,  paid  him  a  visit,  and  spoke  to  him  standing,  and 
with  an  attention,  which  implied  respect.  It  was  said  that,  du-- 
ring  this  period  of  his  confinement,  he  one  day  traced  some  words 
with  a  knife  on  a  silver  plate  and  threw  it  from  a  window  looking 
to  the  sea  ;  a  fisherman  broiight  it  to  the  governor  of  the  island, 
who,  when  he  had  ascertained  by  a  rigid  examination  that  the 
man  could  not  read,  dismissed  him,  with  the  remark,  that  he  was- 
very  lucky  in  his  ignorance.  In  I69O,  St.  Mars,  who  had  been 
gavecuor  of  Pignerol,  was  appointed  to  command  the  Bastille, 
and  under  his  care  the  mysterious  captive  was  transferred  to 
Paris,  masked  as  before.  In  the  Bastille  he  was  lodged  as  coKn 
modious^y  as  the  nature  of  the  place  allowed;  his  table  wrs* 
excellent,  all  his  requests  were  complied  with,  and  the  goverm  r 
seldom  sat. down  in  his  presence.  He  played  the  guhar  and  had 
a  passion  for  lace  and  fine  linen.  The  physician,  who  frequently 
attended  him,  inspected  his. tongue  but  never  saw  his  face.  The 
very  tone  of  his  voice  was  said  to  inspire  interest;  no  complaint 
ever  escaped  hiin,.  nor  did  he  attempt,  even  by  a  hint,  to  make 
himself  known.  He  died  in  1703,  and  was  interred,  at  night,  in* 
the  burying-ground  of  St.  Paul.  So  great  was  the  importance 
ascribed  to  this  dark  event,  that  M.  de  Chamillart  (the  unfortu- 
nate war-minister  and.  succei^sor  of  Louvois)  was  importimed 
even  on  his  death-bed,  by  his  son-in-law,  the  Mar6chal  de  la 
Feuillade,  to  unfold  the  mystery;  but  he  replied  that  it  was  tiie 
secret  of  the  state ,^  which  he  had  sworn  never  to  reveal. 

It  is  unnecessary  now  to  examine  the  various  conjectures  that 

were  grounded  on.  these  and  other  circumstances  whicli  disclosed 

-   *  themselves. 
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themselves/  or  were  invented,  as  the  story  obtained  celebrity** 
The  masked  prisoner  was  from  time  to  time  pronounced  to  have 
been  Fouquet,  the  disgraced  minister  of  finance;  a  namekss 
person  acquainted  with  Fouquet*s  secrets;  an  Arinenian  pa- 
triarch ;  Louis,  Gomte  de  Vermandois,  son  of  Liouis  the  Four- 
teenth, by  Mademoiselle  de  la  Valli^re;  and  the  redoubted  due 
de  Beaufort,  nicknamed,  in  the  days  of  the  Fronde,  Le  Roi  des 
Halles.  It  is  true,  that  the  Comte  de  Vermandois  was  believed 
by  his  mother  to  have  died  in  the  camp  before  Dixmude,  in  1683, 
and  that  his  father  had  caused  him  to  be,  ostensibly  at  least,  in- 
terred at  Arras;  it  is  also  true  that  Beaufort  was  apparently  slain 
and  beheaded  by  the  Turks  at  the  siege  of  Candia ;  but,  on  the 
other  bimd,  the  unknown  captive  was  named,  in  the  register  of  hid 
barial,  Mar<:hiali,  which  word,  by  a  transposition  of  the  letters^ 
might  be  read  Uic  Amiral,  evidently  pointing-out  either  Beaufoirt 
or  Vermandois,  both  of  whom  were  admirals  of  France !  Oii 
grounds  not  less  solid,  it  has  been  supposed,  that  the  mysterious 
prisoner  was  James,  Duke  of  Monmouth,  whom  the  Londoners 
miagined  they  had  seen  executed  on  Tower-^hill,  in  1685. 

But  the  most  favoured  hypothesis  ^vas  that  which  made  Mar- 
chiali  a  son  of  Anne,  mother  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth.     It  was 
at  one  time  boldly  advanced  that  the  prisoner  was  a  twin  brother 
bf  that  monarch,  brought  into  the  world  clandestinely  a  few  hours 
after  him,  and   concealed   for  reasons  that    are  not  strikin^y 
cogent.     A  more  plausible  supposition  was,  that  the  queen  had 
at  some  earlier  period  produced  an  illegitimate  son,  who,  being 
born  in  wedlock,  and  senior  to  the  acknowledged  prince,  might 
have  disputed  the  succession,  and  was,  therefore,  to  be  buried  iri 
captivity-    The  adulterous  father  was,  by  some  romantic  persons, 
conceived  to  have  been  the  duke  of  Buckingham ;  more  feasible 
suspicions  rested  on  Mazarin.     Voltaire,  who  supposed  himself 
better  informed  upon  the  subject  than  in  truth  he  was,  appears 
to  have  favoured  this  last  opinion,t  and  it  is  openly  maintained 
in  k   supplementary  note  on   the  Dictionnaire  Philosophique, 
perhaps  written,  but  at  least  known  and  uncontradicted  by  him. J 
The  ingenious  essay  of  Gibbon  §  tends  to  nearly  the  same  con- 
clusion, but  he  refers  Queen  Anne's  frailty  to  the  period  of  her 
widowhood.     The   name,  Marchiali,  was   made  serviceable  to 
these  latter  theories,  as  indicating  an  Italian  father,  and  the  pri- 

•  A  work  published  in  the  beginning  of  the  French  revolution,  entitli'd  La  Biutiiie 
d^voil^,  contains  (in  vol.  iii.  livraison  9.)  an  ample  digest  of  all  that  had,  up  lo  that 
time,  been  known,  fancied,  or  fabled,  on  the  present  subject. 

♦  Sec  the  Dictionnaire  Philosophique — Tit.  Ana,  Anecdotes.  Giuvres  dc  Voltaire, 
torn,  xxivii.  Kd.  1784.  And  Supplement  au  Sieclc  dc  Louis  XIV.  ibid.  t.  xxvii. 

t  (Euvres,  t.  Ixx.  p.  486. 

^  MiscellfUieous  Works»  8vo.  1814.  vol.  v. 
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soner's  love  of  fine  linen  greatly  strengthened  the  presumption  ui 
to  his  mother^  for  Anne  of  Austria  was  known  to  abhor  coarse 
drapery. 

Amidst  these  various  speculations,  an  opinion  existed  that  the 
object  of  so  much  curiosity  was  the  confidential  agent  of  a  duke 
of  Mantua,  and  had  incurred  this  strange  and  protracted  impri- 
sonment, by  disappointing  Louis  the  Fourteenth  in  a  political 
intrigue.  So  modest  a  solution  of  that  which  Voltaire  tenned 
the  most  singular  and  astonishing  of  all  historical  mysteries  was 
not  likely  to  obtain  general  favour;  it  was  early  refated,  and 
would  have  been  so  again  and  again  but  that  M.  Delort  hat 
lately  found  out  documents  which  prove  it  to  be  true.  This 
gentleman  produces,  from  the  archives  of  France  and  thost 
of  the  Foreign  Office  at  Paris,  a  series  of  letters  minutely  develop*> 
ing  the  transactions  of  the  French  court  with  the  Mantuan  mi^ 
nister,  and  establishing,  beyond  any  reasonable  doubt,  the  identic 
of  that  personage  with  the  Man  in  the  Iron  Mask.  We  procecc( 
to  take  a  short  view  of  the  correspondence  thus  collected,  prer 
mising,  however,  that  the  principal  facts  discovered  in  its  earlier 

fart  had  been  long  before  related  with  tolerable  accuracy  by  the 
talian  annalist  Muraton,  of  whose  statements  we  shall,  in  som« 
few  instances,  avail  ourselves. 

In  1677,  when  the  grandeur  of  Loub  the  Fourteenth  was  at 
its  highest  pitch,  and  he  was  served  in  all  departments  by  men  <tf 
courage,  genius,  and  industry,  whose  ambition  lay  in  gratifying 
that  of  their  master,  the  Abb6  d'Estrades,  ambassador  of  France 
to  the  Venetian  State,  formed  the  hope  of  acquiring  for  faia 
sovereign,  Casal,  an  important  town  and  fortress  in  the  territory 
of  Ferdinand  Charles,  Duke  of  Mantua.  This  prince,  who 
succeeded  his  father  at  a  very  early  age,  had  arrived  at  manhood 
without  attaining  to  power ;  his  mo&er,  a  lady  of  the  house  cf 
Austria,  bore  sway  over  his  dominions,  and  they  were  wholly 
subjected,  through  her,  to  German  influence.  The  duke  himself 
was  a  debauched  and  uneducated  young  man,  who  dissipated  Iiii 
time  and  such  money  as  he  could  command,  in  low  company>  de^ 
grading  riot,  and  promiscuous  amours*    . 

D'£strades  selected,  as  his  agent  with  the  duke,  Ercolo  An*> 
tonio  Matthioli,  a  native  of  Bologna,  bachelor  of  laws  in  the 
university  of  that  place,  and  a  senator  of  Mantua.  He  bad  beea 
secretary  of  state  to  the  preceding  duke,  who  graced  him  with 
the  title  of  count :  he  enjoyed,  also,  the  favour  and  conl^dence  of 
Ferdinand,  but  without  retaining  hifi  former  station.  Aa  a  dis- 
placed minister  he  still  busied  himself  in  observing  the  p^i<^  and 
relations  of  the  Italian  states ;  and  appears  to  have  cultivated  aii 
intercourse  with  the  Spanish  government  at  Milan,  in  some  h<if)e 

of 
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of  personal  advantage;  but  tlie  Spaniards,  accordiirg  to  one  of 
lu8  owQ  letters,  (inew  not  how  to  reward  talents  and  industry^ 
D'Estrades,  having  already  found  reason  to  believe  this  person 
favourably  disposed,  addressed  him  through  the  medium  of 
a  subordinate  intriguer,  named  Giuliani,  lamenting  the  depressed 
and  inglorious  condition  of  Ferdinand,  pointing  out  the  ambitious 
dengnv  of  3psun  and  Austria  on  Cas^l  and  the  Montferrat,  as 
well  as  on  the  duchy  of  Guastalla,  to  which  Ferdinand  claimed 
aright  of  auccession;  ^qd  urgiug,  that  th^  pnly  course  to  which 
that  prince  could  resort  for  entire  ssifety  was  to  seek  protectiom 
(fOD^  thekjqg  of  France-  The  Mantuan  copfidaut  received  tliese. 
pfertur^fi)  wtUi  eagemesSf  and  procured  Giuli^pi  fin  iuteryieMT  ^'ith 
Faidipaodj  wl^o  entered  wanqly  into  the  proje^t^  of  D'^plstr^des^ 
aud  consented  to  negociate  for  the  surrender  of  his  fortress.- 
M^tthioli  foresaw  bis  own  restoration  to  povv^r  in  the  establish- 
qieat  of  his  master's  authprity  by  French  ipterference^  and  the 
di^  was  allowed  to  hope  that  Loui^  would  send  an  army  iqto 
Italy  and  place  him  at  its  head. 

The  Abb£  d'Estrades  submitted  a  narrs^tive  of  his  proceedings  t 
to  Loui9,  and  dispatched  with  it  ^  copy,  in  cipher,  of  a  letter  to 
the  king  froip  Matthioli.  In  this  epistle  (a  composition  equally 
officious  and  servile)  tlie  count  represents  Csmal  as  the  point, 
iappui  which  alone  secured  the  Spaniards  in  their  possession  of 
tlie  Milanese ;  observes  that  this  territory  ought  to  belong  to  the 
crown  of  France ;  and  ('  nescia  mens  hominum  futi!')  blesses  his. 
fortune  for  having  procured  him  the  honour  of  serving  a  monarch 
whom  he  reveres  as  a  demi-god. 

'  Succederono  dipoi  varie  commedie  in  esso  affare,'  says  the 
Italian  annalist.  The  duke,  surrounded  by  persons  in  the  Aus-. 
tnan  interest,  and  closely  watched  by  his  mother  and  her  spiritual 
director,  Bvdganni,  could  not  openly  confer  with  D'Estrades, 
hut  promised  to  give  him  an  audience  in  Venice  at  the  ensuing 
carnival,  when  they  could  meet  disguised  and  in  masks  without 
exciting  curi(>sity.  Louis  wrote  to  the  Abb6,  expressing  himself 
well  satisfied  that  the  Duke  of  Mantua  had  resolved  to  shake  off 
the  lethargy  of  ple^isure,  consult  his  own  glory,  and  attach  himself 
to  French  interests.  He  flattered  the  duke's  hope  of  commaud-i 
iog  ail  arpiy;  desired  the  ambassador  to  keep  up  a  belief  that  his 
nii|8ter  would  send  a  stroqg  force  into  Italy  that  year,  an^,  at  the 
s^e  tinie,  instructed  him  to  maintain  the  negociation  on  such 
a  footing  that  the  king  might  advance  or  recede  as  he  saw  occa* 
sion.  Louis  added  a  short  letter  of  complimeqt  to  Matthioli. 
The  ambassador  found  it  no  easy  task  to  protract  the  business ; 
'  eUe  va  si  vit^,' be  observes  to  the  secretary  Pomponne,  Vque 
je  suis  riduit  a  elre   fach6  de  n'y  trouver  pas  des  diflScultes.' 
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Some  difficulty,  howiever,  did  occur  in  fixing  the  *^  present*  which* 
Ferdinand  wan  to  receive  for  admitting  a  French  force  into  Casal^; 
Matthioli  insisted  on  a  hundred  thousand  pistoles,  but  the  abb6 
combated  manfully,  and  brought  down  the'  pistoles  to  crowns. 

The  duke  arrived  at  Venice,  but  some  time  elapsed  before 
a  private  interview  could  be  hazarded.  In  the  meanwhile, 
D'£strades  was  requested  to  see  Ferdinand  take  his  exercises  at'' 
the  ridiiig-scliool ;  and  he  makes  a  particular  report  to  his  ovm- 
govemment  on  the  prince's  qualifications  as  a  cavalier.  The 
conference  was  at  length  obtained ;  the  parties  met  at  midnight, 
in  a  public  place,  and  Ferdinand  announced  his  intention  i& 
hasten  the  depending  treaty  by  dispatching  Matthioli  to  Paris. 
He  had  the  more  reason  for  this  impatience,  as,  relying  on  im- 
mediate support  from  France,  he  had  precipitately  taken  posses-^ 
sion  of  Guastalla,  thus  crossing  the  designs  and  arousing  di& 
jealousy  of  his  Austrian  and  Spanish  neighbours.  The  ingenuity 
of  D*£strades  was  forthwith  at  work  to  contrive  delays,  though 
he  dared  not  openly  oppose  the  journey.  But  his  laboui*  was 
spared.  The  Spaniards  became  so  formidably  urgent  with  the 
duke  to  declare  against  France,  withdraw  the  garrison  of  Guas- 
talla, and  receive  German  troops  into  Casal,  that  Matthioli,  not 
trusting  to  the  unsupported  resolution  of  his  master,  deemed  it 
prudent  to  continue  near  him.  Sickness  and  other  causes  pro-^ 
tracted  die  delay ;  but,  at  length,  in  October,  1678,  the  count 
departed  for  Paris  accompanied  by  Giuliani,  a  very  useful  per- 
sonage, but  not  qualified  to  add  much  lustre  to  the  mission  in 
the  eyes  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  as  he  was  merely  '  nn  petit 
gazetier/  keeping  a  shop  at  Venice,  where  he  published  the  Hews 
of  the  day  in  written  sheets,  (for  printed  journals  were  rtot  in  use,) 
and  eked  out  his  revenue  by  labouring  as  a  common  scribe. 

D'Estrades  met  them  at  the  house  of  M.  de  Pompenne;  a 
treaty  was  drawn  up  and  a  letter  dispatched  from  the  king  to  the 
Duke  of  Mantua.  Matthioli  was  dismissed  with  a  liberal  reward, 
and  promises  of  advancement  for  his  sons  and  brother.  The  peace 
of  Nimeguen  had  been  concluded  this  year,  and  Louis,  being  now 
on  friendly  terms  with  the  house  of  Austria,  had  leisure  to  un- 
dermine die  interests  of  that  power  in  Italy.  Catinat,  already 
renowned  by  more  honourable  es:ploits,  was  sent  into  Piedmont 
about  the  end  erf  December,  with  an  order  to  St.  Mars,  the 
French  commandant  of  Pignerol,  to  conduct  him  by  night  and  un- 
perceived  into  the  dotijon.  D'Asfeild  (a  narn^  celebrated  in  die 
Spanish  war  of  the  Succession)  repaired  to  Venice  as  an  ordinary 
traveller.  His  commission  Svas  to  obtain  a  meeting  with  the 
Duke  of  Mantua,  and  procure  his  ratification  of  the  treaty ;  this 
^complished,  C^tipat  was  to  issue  from  his  hiding-place,  and  take. 
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pOBBessioin  of  Casal  with  ^  French  force  vi^hich  now  drew  towards 
the  Italian  frontier  for  that  service.  Ferdinand  still  appeared 
impatieot  for  the  proposed  alliance,  and  the  agents  Of  France 
looked  anxiously  for  Matthioli,  believing  that  on  his  return  the 
affiiir  woiild  at  once  be  concluded. 

But  January  passed  away  and  M atthioli  did  not  arrive.  He 
had  shaken  oflF  the  'gazetier'  at  Turin,  and  his  own  journey  through 
Ibc  Italian  states  was  surprizingly  retarded.  The  duke,  who  was 
to  meet  D'Asfeld  at  Casal,  began  to  find  reasons  for .  deferring 
Ibc  interview ;  he  was  unprepared  with  money ;  he  waited  fpr  the 
heir  presumptive  of  Mantua,  who  was  to  attend  him  on  his  jour- 
nqr;  he  bad  engaged  with  some  Venetian  gentlemen  to  give  a 
f  carrousel,'  and  suspicions  would  arise  if  he  disappointed  them. 
Id  the  meanwhile,  Italy  was  resounding  with  rumours ;  the  march 
of  die  French  troops,  which  could  not  be  concealed,  excited 
ahnns  for  Casal,  for  Genoa,  for  Savoy,  for  Geneva,  and  a  report 
arose  that  Vauban  was  in  Pignerol.  Intelligence  of  a  more  au* 
Aentic  character  soon  followed.  Ferdinand  was  .pressed  with  ex- 
postulation by  the  agents  of  Spain  and  Austria,  but  Matthioli  still 
assured  the  French  of  his  master's  fidelity,  and  it.\yas  finally 
aiTanged  that  the  long  deferred  ratification  should  take  place  at 
a  village  named  Incrfea,  near  Casal,  on  the  9th  of  March.  D'As- 
feld accordingly  left  Venice,  but  was  arrested  in  the  Milanese ; 
and  Matthioli,  who  had  set  out  a  day  or  two  later,  returned,  after 
a  short  absence,  and  informed  Pinchesne,  (the  charg6-d'affaires 
acting  in  the  place  of  D'Estrades,)  that  the  duke  had  been  com- 
pelled to  execute  a  treaty  which  disabled  him  from  keeping  his 
engagement  with  France. 

During  these  transactions,  Catinat  (under  the  name  of  De 
Richemont)  had  been  patiently  waiting  the  season  of  activity  in 
his  narrow  winter-quarters.  On  the  arrest  of  D'Asfeld,  he  was 
ordered  to  Increa  in  that  officer's  stead ;  the  expedition  was  of 
course  fruitless,  and  he  returned  to  Pignerol,  where  he  was  allowed 
to  solace  the  hours  of  his  confinement  witli  the  conversation  of 
two  distinguished  state-prisoners,  Fouquet,  and  the  Count  (after- 
terwards  Duke)  de  Lauzun.  D'Estrades,  still  clinging  to  the  hope 
of  accomplishing  his  long-cherished  project,  had  written  a  letter 
to  Mattliioli  from  Turin,  containing  an  awkward  mixture  of  re- 
proof, praise,  menace,  allurement,  implied  suspicion  and  affected 
confidence — the  epistle,  in  short,  of  a  slighted  gouvernante ;  but 
it  was  too  late  for  remonstrance ;  the  treachery  became  every  day 
more  palpable,  and  a  communication  from  the  Duchess-dowager 
of  Savoy  at  length  brought  the  mortifying  certainty  that  Louis 
the  Fourteenth  had  been  duped  by  the  obscure  agent  of  a  small 

Italian  prince. 
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So  audacious  a  criltie  could  only  {le  expiated  by  the  ruin  of 
(lie  offeuder,  D'Estrados  was  commissioned  to  ensnare  him,  and 
Louvois  wrote  thus  to  the  governor  of  Piguerol : 

'  A  M.  de  St.  Mars. 

St.  Germain  en  Laye  ce  27  Avril^  1 679.  ' 
'  Le  Roy  euToye  presentenient  ordre  k  M.  TAbbc  d'Estrades,  d^essayer 
de  faire  arrester  un  bomme  de  la  copduite  duqud  Sa  Majeste  n*a  p«| 
snjet  d*estre  satisfaite  -,  de  quo!  elle  ma commande  de voos  donner adni| 
afin  que  vons  ne  fassiez  point  de  difficulte  de  le  recevoir  lonqu'il  vout 
sera  envoys,  et  que  vous  le  gardiez  de  mani^re  que  non-seulement  i] 
n*ayt  commerce  ayec  personne^  mais  encore  qu*]l  ayt  lieu  de  se  repent!^ 
de  la  mauvaise  condaite  qu'il  a  tenne,  et  que  Ton  ne  puisse  point  pcn6tielr 
qucTous  ayez  un  nouveau  prisonnier.  De  Louvois.' 

The  indifference  with  which  these  arrangements  were  made  fof 
seizing  and  imprisoning,  on  political  grounds,  the  sulnect  of  t 
foreign  power,  was  consistent  both  with  the  character  of  Louvois 
and  with  the  spirit  of  the  government.  The  violence  exercised 
on  Matthioli  is  not  without  parallel  in  the  history  of  these  times,^ 
and  the  minister  who  threatened  Heinsius  with  the  Bastille,  for  aii 
expostulation  on  behalf  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  was  not  likelj 
to  be  withheld  by  fear  or  respect  from  executing  such  an  outrage 
on  the  minion  of  a  Duke  of  Mantua. 

Soon  after  the  abandonment  of  the  treaty,  we  find  Matthiplt 
once  more  at  Turin,  where  he  met  the  Abb6  d'Estrades,  and  had 
the  effrontery  to  press  him  for  the  repayment  of  expenses  incurred 
during  the  late  negotiation.  The  Abb6  craftily  observed,  that 
Catinat  had  been  furnished  with  money  for  the  exigencies  of  th^ 
service,  and  proposed  that  they  should  wait  upon  that  officer. 
Matthioli,  strangely  unconscious  of  the  dangers  which  environ 
those  that  trifle  with  *  demigods,'  consented ;  and  on  the  2d  of 
May,  D'Estrades  and  he  departed  from  Turin  early  in  die  morn^ 
ing.  Such  was  the  Italian's  eagerness,  that,  when  their  progress 
was  stopped  by  a  broken  bridge,  he  himself  assisted  in  repairing 
it.  On  approaching  the  end  of  their  journey,  D'Estrades  left  his 
carriage  and  servants,  and  proceeded  on  foot  with  Matthioli  to  a 
place  within  the  French  territory,  where  Catinat  expected  them 

*  The  story  of  Fpaii^oii  de  )a  Bretonnidre,  the  I^eyden  printer,  who,  for  pubfisbin^ 
a  satire  op  Looi^  XIV*>  was  <;Iandestinely  sei^  in  Holland,  and  cop^ne^  rapiij  yem 
In  a  cage  of  wood  at  ^t.  Michel,  in  Normand  v,  where  he  died*  is  a  more  melancholy 
though  less  famous  anecdote  than  that  of  the  iron  Mask. — See  History  of  the  B^MiUi, 
London.  1790.  The  Armenian  patriarch,  named  in  the  Register  of  the  Bastille,  Avedik, 
•w%p  forcibly  carried  awaj  from  Constfintiuopk  dvring  th?  reign  pf  Lo^is,  by  the  con- 
trivance of  the  Jesuits,  and  died  a  prisoner  in  Paris*  It  is  he  whom  some  peraoqi 
identified  with  Marchiall.  While  on  the  subject  of  these  arrests,  we  may  add  the  re- 
markable fact,  that  a  lettre  de  cachet  (obtamed  for  private  purposes)  was  secretly 
fj^eeuted  ia  Jipndon  pn  a  M.  Bertin  de  Fratt^ux,  sp  Ifit^Ij  as  in  t7^S,  aod  the  prisvuor 
conveyed  to  the  Bastille,  where  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
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whh  a  smair  partv  of  St.  Mars'9  garrison.  The  inleTview  was  at 
first  amicable,  but  after  a  short  conversation  the  Abb^  withdrew, 
tnd  Matthioli  was  arrested.  Although  armed,  he  offered  do  re- 
dstance,  and  he  was  carried  that  night  to  Pignerol.  Except  Car 
tinat  himself,  none  of  the  captors  knew  what  prisoner  they  had 
taken.  The  count's  valet  was  also  entrapped  by  D'Estrades's  con-* 
trivancey  and  transmitted  to  his  master's  place  of  confinement. 

It  now  became  important  to  recover  some  documents  which 

Matthioli  had  received  from  the  French  government  for  the  pur« 

pose  of  concluding  the  treaty,  and  these  being  concealed  at  Padua, 

the  prisoner  was  compelled  to  write  for  them  to  his  father*    Three 

letters  were  accordii^ly  prepared  and  entrusted  to  Giuliani,  with 

onfers  to  deliver  one  or  more  in  succession^  as  circumstances 

might  require.   The  last  two  disclosed  the  writer's  real  condition; 

Matthioli  himself  was  in  the  mean  time  rigorously  examined  by 

Catinat,  on  the  circumstances  and  motives  of  his  treason.     The 

culprit  prevaricated ;  die  inquisitor  threatened,  and  on  one  occasion; 

Cttinat  terrified  his  prisoner  by  calling  in  soldiers  to  administer 

die  torture.     It  is  needless  to  follow  the  unhappy  delinquent  (to 

whom  the  titles  of '  fourbe'  and  '  fripon'  are  now  liberally  wplied 

in  the  French  correspondence)  through  all  his  evasions.     He  ac«- 

knowledged  that,  in  passing  through  Turin,  on  his  return  from 

Paris,  he  had,  *  par  indiscretion  et  volubility  de  langue,'  betrayed 

the  secret  to  his  friend  the  president  Turki,  with  whom  he  after- 

ynards  corresponded  on  the  subject;  that  he  had  received  two 

thousand  livres  at  Turin,  but  only  as  a  recompense  for  some 

former  services ;  that  he  had  held  communication  respecting  the 

treaty  both  with  the  Spanish  governor  of  Milan,  and  with  indi*- 

viduals  in  the  German  service,  but  that  these  were  already  ap^ 

prized  of  the  transaction  by  the  duke  of  Mantua's  mother,  who 

had  drawn  an  avowal  from  her  son.     He  declared  that  he  himself 

always  intended  to  fulfil  his  engagements  with  France,  and  had, 

widi  that  view,  obtained  credentials  under  the  hand  of  Ferdinand^ 

which  would  have  enabled  him  to  secure  Casal  even  after  the 

duke's  defection ;  but  the  papers  themselves,  when  delivered  to 

Giuliani,  proved  inadequate  to  such  a  purpose.     Having  now  no 

further  task  to  accomplish,  Catinat  returned  into  France,  leaving 

Matthioli,  whom,  for  the  better  concealment,  he  had  named  L'Es'^ 

tang,  a  close  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  St.  Mars.* 

We  will  here  shortly  conclude  the  history  of  the  Duke  of  Man- 
tua and  his  fortress,  which  M.  Delort  leaves  imperfect.  Louis 
renewed  his  negotiation,  and  Ferdinand,  who,  as  Voltaire  observes, 
V011M  have  sold  all  his  territory  to  maintain  his  pleasures,  again 

*  We  copy  rnost  of  the  statements  in  this  paragraph  from  M.  Delort,  who  has  unac- 
codniablj?  withheld  tlje  Abbe  d'Estrades*  narrative  of  Maitliioli's  arrest. 
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toncluded  a  treaty,  or  rather  bargain,  laying  the  blame  of  iki 
former  miscarriage  on  his  faithless  servant.     In  the  autumli  of   ^' 
1681,  Casal  was  delivered  up  to  Boufflers  and  Catinat.     Ferdi*   ^* 
nand  vainly  endeavoured  to  avert  the  indignation  of  the  nei^    < 
bouring  powers  at  this  unworthy  transaction,  and  even  swore  upcNH 
the  host  that  he  had  received  no  bribe.     His  oath  obtained  smali 
credit,  and  at  Venice,  his  favourite  resort,  he  was  excluded  frofll    \ 
society.     In  1701,  when  the  war  of  the  Succession  was  breaking 
out,  the  duke,  now  wholly  corrupted  by  France,  admitted  a  gar- 
rison of  that  nation  into  Mantua.     He  afterwards  visited  Palis, 
and  tlie  king  gratified  his  vanity  by  naming  him  Generalissimo  6f   c 
the  French  armies  in  Italy.    With  a  constitution  shattered  byde* 
bauch,  and  a  military  reputation   almost  as  frail,  (for  he  had 
served  with  little  credit  in  Hungary,)  he  espoused  a  daughter  of 
the  Duke  of  Elbeuf,  and  joined  the  army  of  Venddme,  as  its  no- 
minal commander.     The  decisive  campaign  of  170(i  placed  hil 
whole  possessions  at  the  Emperor's  mercy ;  his  wife  returned  to 
France;  and  he  himself,  an  unpitied  refugee,  was  sinking  into  the 
grave  at  Padua,  in  1 708,  when  the  imperial  sentence  issued  de- 
claring him  a  felon,  and  his  estates  an  escheat  to  his  feudal 
-superior.     The  French  lost  Casal  three  or  four  years  after  thej 
liad  bought  it. 

We  return  to  the  Sieur  L'Estang.  At  the  time  of  his  capture,  1 
D'Estrades  had  requested  that  his  treatment  might  be  gentle,  at 
least  until  the  king  s  pleasure  should  be  known.  Louvois  soon  t 
determined  this  point.  '  Vous  aurez  connu  par  mes  pr^cddentes^' 
«ays  he,  in  one  of  his  peremptory  dispatches  to  St.  Mars^ '  ^ue 
rintention  du  roy  n'est  pas  que  le  sieur  de  L'Estang  soit  bien 
trait^,  et  que  sa  Majesty  ne  vent  pas  que,  hors  les  choses  n^ces- 
«aires  k  la  vie,  vous  luy  donniez  quoy  que  ce  soit  de  ce  qui  la 
iuy  pent  f aire  passer  agr^ablemeirt,'  '  Duret6'  is  again  and  again 
enjoined,  and  even  medical  attendance  is  prohibited,  unless  the 
governor  shall  know  it  to  be  absolutely  necessary..  Permission, 
however^  is  ^iven  to  allow  the  prisoner  pen  and  ink,  for  the  pur- 
fK)se  of  writing  to  Louvois.  What  effect  wa^s  produced  by  any 
such  communication,  we  do  not  learn,  but  the  prisoner's  remon- 
strance to  St.  Mars,  that  he  was  not  treated  like  a  man  of  quaUty 
and  the  minister  of  a  great  prince,  appears  to  have  been  very 
lightly  regarded. 

After  a  confinement  of  nearly  ten  months,  the  unfortunate 
Italian  began  to  affect  (perhaps  actually  to  experience)  those 
wanderings  of  mind  with  which  the  secret  victims  of  state-policy 
or  vengeance  are  not  unfrequently  afflicted.  He  talked  of  super- 
natural visitations,  and,  says  St.  Mars,  (evidently  perplexed  wjtli 
the  task  of  repeating  such  blasphemy,) 

^  pour 
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verifier  sa  Iblie,  c*cst  qo'it  dit  qu*il  a  rhonneur  d*dtre  procbe 
;  du  roi,  k  qui  il  veut  ocrire  et  sc  plaindre  du  traiteraent  que  je 
is.  Je  ne  lui  at  point  voulu  donner  du  papier  ni  de  Fencre  pour 
le  le  voyant  pas  dans  son  bon  sens/ 

lis  conduct  afforcjled  a  reason  or  a  pretext  for  aggravating 
iinishment  by  placing  him  m  the  same  room  with  a  Jacobin 
who  was  really  insane*  For  several  days  the  Italian  believed 
terson  to  be  a  spy. 

[attbioli/  writes  St.  Mars,  '■  who  is  almost  as  mad  as  the  Jacobhi, 
d  up  and  down  with  large  strides,  holding  his  mantle  to  his  face 
ftying  that  he  was  no  dupe;  that  he  knew  more  than  he  would 

of.  The  Jacobin  sat  on  hi^  couch  as  usual,  vesting  his  elbows  on 
lees^  and  looked  at  the  other  gravely,  without  attending  to  what  he 

Signor  Mattbioli  was  at  last  convinced  that  his  companion  was 
f,  when  the  Jacobin  one  day  got  out  of  his  bed  quite  nakeJ,  and 
I  to  preach,  with  all  bis  might,  things  that  were  neither  rhyme  not 
1.  My  lieutenant  and  I  saw  all  their  fuanoeuvres  through  a  hole 
he  door.' 

ben  the  Sieur  became  intemperate  in  his  language  and  sc^rib-' 

libels  on  the  wait  with  coals,  an  officer  of  St.  Mars  Wsl^ 
ted  to  threaten  him  with  the  cudgel  like  an  ordinary  lunatic  J 
ceeding  quite  in  the  spirit  of  Lou vois' commands, '  J'admire 

patience,*  he  writes  to  the  governor,  *  et  que  vous  attendiez 
rdre  pour  trailer  un  fripon  comme  il  le  m^rite,  quand  il  vous 
|ue  de  respect.'  L'Estang  received  castigation  meekly :  for  in 
r  days  he  presented  a  vajuable  ring  to  the  officer  who  had 
iced  him ;  it  was  delivered  to  the  governor,  and  by  him  laid 
,  to  be  restored  with  the  rest  of  the  prisoner's  effects,  if  ever 
ing  should  set  him  at  liberty.  The  same  respect  to  property 
isual  at  the  Bastille. 

1681,  St.  Mars  was  removed  to  the  command  of  Exiles,  a 
eagues  from  Pignerol,  but  Mattbioli  and  his  companion  were 
uffered  to  pass  into  the  hands  of  a  new  gaoler;  St,  Mars 
3d  them  with  him.  They  travelled  in  a  litter  and  under 
iry  escort.  Their  new  lodging  was  prepared  with  the  most 
ms  attention  to  secrecy;  two  soldiers  of  St.  Mars's  own 
»any  watched  the  tower  in  which  they  lay;  passengers  were 
illoNvcd  to  linger  in  its  neighbourhood;  and  the  governor 
I  observe  the  sentinels  from  his  own  window.     A  lieutenant 

above  the  prisoners,  and  received  from  the  servants  what- 
vvas  brought  for  their  use ;  their  physician  never  spoke  to 

but  in  St.  Mars's  presence;  a  permanent  screen  was  con- 
1,  so  that  the  priest  who  said  mass  to  them  did  not  see  their 
►ns,  and  their  confessor  was  *  un  homme  de  bien  et  fort 

,'  who  was  commanded  never  to  ask  their  names  or  inquire 
their  former  condition,  to  receive   no  message   or  writing 

from 
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from  them,  and  iietcr  to  talk  of  them  '  en  nulle   mfeiDidre  du 
monde.' 

In  December,  1685,  wc  find  the  governor  announcing  that  his 
prisoners  continue  sick, '  du  rcste  iis  sont  dans  une  grande  qiiii- 
tude.'  In  1687,  his  report  is  of  one  prisoner  only.  The  cor- 
respondence as  disclosed  by  the  present  pamphlet  affords  no 
tctuil  demonstration  that  diis  person  Avas  Matthioli;  tlie  defect 
of  proof  is  inconsiderable,  but  it  still  is  a  chasm,  of  which  tom0 
haitly  disputant  may  hereafter  take  notable  advantage.  13ie 
knights-errant  of  hypodiesis  have  often  marched  horse  and  foot 
throngfa  as  small  a  breach. 

St.  Mars  was  made  governor,  in  1687,  of  that  island  on  the 
coast  of  Provence,  in  which  Voltaire  fixe9  the  abode  of  his  ud- 
known.  Matthioli,  whose  companion  had  died,  according  to  M. 
t)elort,  in  the  unwholesome  prison  of  Exiles,  was  removed  horn 
that  place  in  a  chair  bonie  by  men,  and  covered  with  oilcloth*  so 
that  he  was  invisible  even  to  the  soldiers  who  closely  surrounded 
him.  The  unfortunate  captive  fell  sick  on  the  way»  for  want  of ' 
air;  St.  Mars  hastened  his  journey,  but  still  kept  his  priseoer 
from  all  men's  view«  of  course  exciting,  by  his  precautiona,  a 
general  eagerness  to  know  who  the  concealed  person  was.  His 
bed,  furniture  and  table  linen  (which  can  hardly  have  been  such 
as  Anne  of  Austria  loved)  were  left  behind  as  not  worth  trans- 
portation and  sold  for  thirteen  crowns. 

Matthioli  passed  eleven  years  of  captivity  in  the  Isle  of  Ste. 
Marguerite.  His  chamber  is  described  in  a  topographical  woriL 
as  lighted  by  a  single  grated  window  on  the  north  side,  openin|; 
to  seaward,  in  a  wall  nearly  four  feet  thick.  It  is  here  that  he  is 
described  by  some  writers  as  richly  dressed,  supplied  with  laces 
from  Paris,  served  at  table  with  silver  plate,  sometimes  wearing 
a  mask  of  irou,  at  others  amusing  himself  in  solitude  by  pluckiuff 
out  the  hairs  of  his  beard  with  steel  pincers.  Here  too  it  is  saia 
that  Lbuvois  visited  the  captive  and  paid  him  so  much  respect  as 
to  remain  standing  in  liis  presence.  After  the  quotations  we 
have  made,  it  cannot  be  necessary  to  bestow  much  attention  upon 
these  tales;  St.  Mars  said  that  on  the  journey  from  Exiles  he 
satisfied  the  inquisitive  with  '  des  contes  jaunes;'  and  we  may 
safely  pronounce  these  to  be  of  the  same  colour. 

The  romantic  story  of  the  writing  picked  up  by  a  fisherman  is 
plausibly  accounted  for  by  a  communication  of  St.  Mars.  Two 
protestant  ministers  were  consigned  to  his  charge  the  year  after 
his  arrival  in  Provence;  one  of  them  endeavoured  to  publish  his 
condition  by  singing  psalms  night  and  day;  the  other  by  writing 
sorry  stuff  {'  des  pauvret^s')  on  his  linen,  and  pewter  vessels,  sig- 
nifying that  he  was  imprisoned  for  the  purity  of  his  faith.     They 

received 
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fecen^d  '  line  grosse  discipline'  for  their  contumacy^  but  the 
sctibMed  pewter  was  transformed  by  gossips  into  a  silver  plate> 
wift  the  inscription,  '  Louis  de  Vermandois,  fits  naturel  de 
LmiiAXiV.' 

It  IB  rem^kable  that  during  Matthioli's  residence  in  the  Isle 
8te.  Marguerite,  there  were  persons  who  knew  what  prisoner 
was  confined  there,  and  made  disclosures  on  the  subject,  inac- 
ciinMe  in  many  points,  but  yet  coming  so  near  die  truth  as  to 
dMM¥  tfaat  diey  were  not  thrown  out  at  random.  A  political  ^ork 
^titled  Histoire  Abr6g6e  de  TEurope^  printed  at  Leyden  thre^ 
or  four  inontiis  after  Matthioli^s  removal  from  Exiles,  contained 
i  kttfer  to  the  publishers,  in  Italian,  relating,  as  strange  but 
imdMintic  liews,  the  negociation  for  Casal,  and  the  treadieroui 
attest  of  the  duke  of  Mantua's  secretary  near  TuHn,  for  having 
tkimrted  tbe  designs  of  France;  adding  that  the  unfortunate  man, 
lAer  beinjg  coti^yed  to  Pignerol,  had  at  length  been  carried  to 
ike  lisle  Ste.  Marguerite,  wiiere  he  then  remained.  M.  Dutens^ 
la  his  Correspondance  Intercept^e,  and  afterwards  in  his  M^ 
hwires  d'uh  Voyageur,  has  quoted  the  statements  of  two  persons 
ta|4oyed  by  St.  Mars  while  on  the  coast  of  Provence,  who  were 
(Bfidently  acquainted  with  the  prisoner's  quality,  and  knew  some<^ 
diitig,  diough  inaccurately,  of  the  cause  and  maimer  of  his  arrest. 
We  find,  too,  preserved  in  Mutatori's  annals,  a  tradition  that 
Matdiioli,  being  sent  in  a  diplomatic  character  to  Turin  after  the 
aflkir  of  Casal,  permitted  himself  to  be  entrapped  by  tlie  French, 
was  carried  by  tliem  to  Pigtierol,  and  there  ended  his  days  in 
prison.  It  was  naturally  to  be  supposed  that  die  disappearance 
of  this  active  and  well-known  politician  would  have  given  rise  to 
investigations,  and  j>erhaps  to  a  correspondence  of  state,  some 
traces  of  which  niight  stilt  be  extant.  None,  however,  have  been 
disco\-ered.  It  is  said,  indeed,  that  in  l68t,  when  the  letter  on 
Matdiioli's  imprisonment  was  published  at  Leyden,  Ferdinand 
remonstrated  M'ith  the  French  court,  but  was  answered  by  a 
positive  denial  of  the  imputed  trea(ihery.  If  the  account  we  have 
given  of  the  duke's  conduct  and  character  be  just,  it  appears 
scarcely  probable  that  he  should  at  any  time  have  exerted  himself 
seriously  on  this  subject.  Although  he  had  possessed  the  requi- 
site courage  and  perseverance,  yet  after  the  renewal  of  his  engage*- 
ments  with  France,  when  he  excused  his  former  tergiversation 
at  the  expense  of  Matthioli,  it  is  not  likely  that  he  would  assume 
with  Pomponne  or  Louvois  the  high  tone  of  an  independent 
prince  in  behalf  of  his  unfortunate  and  disavowed  agent ;  on  the 
other  hand,  there  were  several  considerations  which  w^ould  tempt 
him  to  acquiesce  in  Matthioli's  removal  as  conducive  to  his  own 

quiet  and  security. 

Seven 
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"Seven  years  after  the  dedth  of'Louvois,  St.  Mars  M-as -prombte4 
from  the  government  of  Ste.  Marguerite  to  that  of  the  Bastille,* 
and  removed  to  Paris,  stUI  carrying  with  him  his  miserable  bur- 
then. The  prisoner  travelled  this  time  in  a  litter;  of  the  journey 
scarcely  aiiy  thing  is  reported ;  but  Voltaire  says,  that  on  one 
occasion  when  St.  Mars  halted  at  his  own  seignory  of  Palteau, 
the  mysterious  captive  was  seen  coming  out  of  his  vehicle  iQ  $ 
black  mask,  a  circumstance  still  remembered  in  the  neighbour-?^ 
hood.f  They  entered  the  Bastille  on  the  18th  of  September,. 
1698,  at  three  in  the  afternoon,  and  Matthioli,  after  remaining  iq 
a  temporary  place  of  confinement  till  night,  was  lodged  in  tb^ 
third  chamber,  (on  the  middle  floor  of  Ave,)  in  the  tower  *  de  U 
Bertaudi^re.'  When  the  records  of  the  Bastille  were  made  public 
in  1789,  the  Register  was  in  vain  consulted  for  information  rer 
specting  this  prisoner;  the  leaf  which  should  have  contained  it 
had  been  carefully  removed.  A  journal  kept  by  Dujonca,  lieur 
tenant  of  tlie  fortress,  and  a  paper  subsequently  drawn  up  by 
another  officer  named  Chevalier,  supply  the  only  authentic  notices 
on  the  subject,  and  these  are  very  scanty.  In  the  latter  document 
the  person  brought  in  by  St.  Mars  is  thus  described:  '  Anciea. 
prisonnier  de  Pignerol,  oblig6  de  porter  toujours  un  Masque  de 
Velours  noir,  dont  on  n'a  jamais  s^u  le  nom  ni  les  qualit^.'  Th^ 
mask,  to  which  this  unhappy  being  owed  so  much  of  his  celebrity, 
may  have  been,  as  M*  Delort  supposes,  adjusted  to  his  head  with 
strong  whalebones  fastened  by  a  padlock  behind,  and  further 
secured  by  a  seal,  but  that  his  features  were  ever  cased  in  iron  i^ 
a  tale  unsupported  by  any  respectable  authority.  In  the  Bastille, 
according  to  M.  Chevalier,  St.  Mars  treated  him  with  great  dis" 
tinction.  No  other  person  saw  him  except  Rosarges,  major  of 
the  fortress,  who  had  followed  St.  Mars  to  Paris,  and  was  -en- 
trusted with  the  peculiar  care  of  the  prisoner,  the  goverpor  himself 
providing  his  table.  His  long  confinement  and  sulMiiissive  de- 
meanour, and  perhaps  the  death  of  Louvois,  may  have  caused 
some  relaxation  of  the  decree  '  thqt  he  should  have  nothing  which 
could  render  life  agreeable.' 

After  an  imprisonment  of  twenty-four  years  and  a  half,  ^nd  IR 
the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age,  the  deliverance  of  Matthioli  came 
upon  him  almost  as.  suddenly  as  his  loss  of  freedom.     On  a 

Sunday  in  November,  1 703,  he  felt  a  slight  illness  at  his  departure 

■ .  ■■■  ■■        ■    ■  ■       ■  .   ■  I  .     I .  ■      ^         ^    ■ 

*  Constantin  de  Ruiin^villc',  who  published  aii  account  of  his  iiiiprisoniuent  in  the 
Bastille,  under  St.  Mars*s  government,  (Amsterdam,  1715,)  represents  hira  as  b'iikmi- 
stcr  of  tyranny,  and  relates  of  him  the- well-known  story  of  the  gaoler,  wiio,  perceifinf 
that  a  solitary  captive  had  found  amoscment  in  taming  and  feeding  a  spider,  CfUiiira 
the  animal  to  death.  But  De  llenn6villc  is  uu  extravagant  and  evidently  unscrupulous 
i^ritcr.        -      -  • 

t  Fragmcns  sur  I'llistoirc.     Art.  25.     GEuvrcs,  torn,  xxviii. 
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from  mass,  and  the  next  morning,  without  any.  apparently  serious 
attack  of  disease,  he  di^d,  so  unexpectedly  that  the  sacraments 
could  not  be  administered.  He  was  buried  the  following  day  in 
the  neighbouring  chmchyard  of  St.  Paul,  and  is  register^  in  the 
books  of  that  parish  as  '  Marchiali,  aged  about  forty-five  years.' 
Persons  who  died  in  the  Bastille  were  not  unfrequently  interred 
under  fictitious  names,  nor  was  that  an  uncommon  precaution 
wfaidi  was  adopted  in  the  present  instance,  of  scraping  and  white- 
washing the  late  prisoner's  chamber  walls;  but  M.  Chevalier  re- 
latejs  that,  on  the  decease  of  Marchiali,  his  keepers  used  the  more 
.extraordinary  diligence  of  burning  all  his  furniture,  reducing  to 
ashes  even  the  doors  and  window-frames  of  his  apartment,  and 
melting  down  all  the  metallic  vessels,  whether  of  copper,  pewter, 
or  silver,  which  had  been  appropriated  to  his  service. 

The  secret  of  the  Masque  de  fer  was  long  celebrated  among 
those  which  have  been  most  faithfully  and  successfully  preserved. 
-Marchiali  had  been  dead  almost  fifty  years  before  any  writer  pre- 
tended to  relate  his  story.  Voltaire,  not  the  first  who  handled, 
but  die  first  who  rendered  it  famous,  was  unable,  with  his  acknow- 
ledged acuteness  and  boasted  accuracy  of  information,  to  arrive 
at  even  a  just  conjecture  on  the  subject.  And  yet,  such  at  best 
is  human  precaution,  this  secret,  so  profoundly  buried  and  reli* 

S'ously  guarded,  had  already,  when  M.  Delort  made  his  recent 
scoveries,  been  twice  or  thrice  betrayed  by  those  entrusted  with 
it,  and  as  often  penetrated  by  others.  We  have  seen  that  it  was 
not  faithfully  kept  by  the  persons  attending  St.  Mars,  at  the 
di&teau  de  Sainte  Marguerite;  and,  if  we  may  rely  on  M.  Dutens, 
Louis  the  Fifteenth  was  beguiled  of  it  as  Samson  was  of  his 
riddle ;  for  Madame  de  Pompadour>  at  the  duke  de  Choiseul's 
instigation,  drew  from  the  king  a  disclosure  that  the  prisoner  with 
the  mask  had  been  minister  to  an  Italian  prince.  The  person 
whose  letter  was  published  in  the  Histoire  Abr6g6e  possessed 
similar  information.  A  statement  of  the  same  kind  is  said  to 
have  been  found  among  the  papers  of  a  Marquis  de  Panccjlier  de 
Pri6  who  died  at  Turin  in  1782  or  178S.  There  appeared 
twenty  years  later,  in  the  same  city,  a  work  containing  all  the 
principal  facts  now  verified  by  M.  Delort;  the  mission  of  Mat- 
thioli  to  France;  the  disclosures  made  by  him  on  his  return,  both 
at  Turin  and  to  the  governor  of  Milan ;  tlie  snare  laid  for  him  by 
the  French  ambassador;  his  arrest  on  the  second  of  May,  1679* 
vithin  the  French  territory;  his  successive  imprisonments  in 
Piedmont  and  France ;  the  date  of  his  death  and  the  age  he  had 
then  attained.*     The  author,  M.  Keth,  announced  an  intention 

•  See  an  account  of  this  work  (which  is  unnoticed  by  M.  Delort)  in  the  Nouveau 
Dictionnaire  Historique  of  Chaudon  and  Dclandlne.     Ljons.     1804. 
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oi  publishing  the  proofs  on  which  his  narrative  rested,  but  we  hate 
not  heard  that  the  design  was  ever  fulfilled. 

It  has  been  thought  incredible,  and  may  still  seem  strange,  that 
a  person  of  no  greater  importance  than  the  duke  of  Mantua's 
agent  should  have  been  the  object  of  those  anxious  precautions 
which  distinguished  the  captivity  of  this  unfortunate.  Allowance 
must,  however,  be  made  for  the  false  lights  which  have  been  thrown 
upon  his  fate  by  exaggeration  and  by  pure  fiction.  That  Louis 
the  Fourteenth  and  such  a  minister  as  Louvois  should  doom  Mat- 
thioli  to  perpetual  imprisonment,  and  decree  that  no  man  should 
from  thenceforth  hear  his  story  or  even  look  upon  his  face,  was, 
under  the  circumstances,  not  surprizing.  His  crime  was  peculiar-: 
he  had  not  only  broken  faith  with  the  government  of  the  great 
monarch,  but  exposed  his  baffled  intrigue  to  the  petty  courts  of 
Italy.  Pride  and  resentment  called  aloud  for  his  destruction,  and 
policy  concurred  in  tlie  demand,  if  Louis  still  cherished  his  views 
of  Transalpine  encroachment.  The  sentence  pronounced  under 
these  impulses  was  not  likely  to  be  revoked  or  essentially  miti- 
gated. He  who  could  have  told  Europe  how  Louis  had  avenged 
his  wounded  dignity  by  an  act  of  lawless  and  unworthy  outrage, 
was  never  more  to  be  trusted  in  free  converse  with  mankind.  He 
was  to  be  as  one  dead,  although  the  king's  hand  was  kept  free 
from  his  blood.  To  invent  means  of  eifecting  this  design  was  the 
business  of  inferior  agents,  whose  whole  ambition  centered  in  the 
perfect  fulfilment  of  commands.  The  expedients  used  by  them 
(if  we  confine  our  attention  to  those  authentically  recorded)  wiens 
not  perhaps  more  complicated  or  elaborate  than  the  service  re* 
quired,  and  even  if  they  were  so,  the  history  of  state  prisons  (of 
the  Bastille  especially)  will  supply  many  other  instances  of  fan- 
tastic and  curious  precaution,  harassing  alike  to  captive  and  to 
keeper,  adopted  from  the  mere  excess  and  refinement  of  jealousy; 
as  if  in  the  practice  of  oppression,  as  of  better  arts,  men  learned 
to  seek  an  excellence  beyond  the  immediate  need,  and  approach 
an  ideal  standard  of  perfect  cruelty. 

Such  then  is  the  true  story  of  Marchiali,  a  tale  no  longer  ro- 
mantic or  mysterious,  but  still  worthy  of  historical  remembrance 
as  a  feature  of  the  time  to  which  it  belongs.  The  anecdote  of 
the  Iron  Mask  will  not  now,  as  Voltaire  foretold,  be  the  astonitdi^ 
ment  of  posterity,  but  it  may  still  contribute  to  instruct  diem, 
although  its  hero  has  descended  from  the  rank  of  princes,  patri- 
archs and  captains  to  that  of  an  ordinary  Italian  adventurer,  whose 
epitaph  may  be  written  in  the  words  of  Hamlet — 

'  Thoa  wretched,  rash,  intruding  fool,  farewell, 
I  took  thee  for  thy  better  !* 

Tlie  account  of  this  strange  story,  drawn  up  by  Mr,  Agar  Ellis, 
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IS  not  a  translation  from  M,  Delort ;  though  founded  ahnost  en- 
tirely on  the  documents  discovered  by  that  author.  Mr.  Ellis  was 
of  opinion  that  Delort  had  arranged  his  materials  in  a  confused 
ind  illogical  manner ;  and  that  the  history  deserved  to  be,  not  ren- 
dered, biit  re-composed.  Accordingly  the  reader  may  nov*^  put 
into  his  English  library,  an  edition  of '  the  Man  in  the  Iron  Mask/ 
as  complete  in  every  respect  as  the  French,  and  undoubtedly  much 
better  executed. 

Art.  in. — Oronzio  di  Bernardi*s  VoUstandiger  Lehrbegrif  der 
Schwimmkunst  aus  dem,  Italietnschen  ubersezt,  iwd  mit  Ati' 
merkutigen  begleitet  von  Friedrich  Kries,  Professor  an  deni 
Gymnasium  zu  Gotha.      1824. 

nPHE  question  concerning  the  weight  of  the  human  body  as 
compared  with  water,  though  one  of  no  mean  importance  to 
mankind,  and  very  easy  to  be  determined  by  the  test  of  experi- 
ment, is  still  permitted  to  remain  obscured  by  doubt  in  the  minds 
of  many. 

We  read  in  Borelli,  De  Motu  Animalium — '  Homines  ex  sui- 
natura  inepti  ad  natandum,  artificioso  motu  manuum  et  pedum 
id  conse.quuntur.'     A  writer  of  a  later  period,  Mr.  John  Robert- 
son, F.R.S.,  who  details  a  set  of  interesting  experiments  on  the 
gravity  of  the  human  body,  in  a  paper  preserved  in  the  50th  vol. 
of  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  seems  to  have  been  originally 
of  the  same  opinion.     He  weighed,  however,  ten  different  indi- 
viduals in  water,  comparing  their  weight  with  the  quantity  of  water 
displaced   by  their  bodies;  and  states  the  result  as  follows: — 
'Excepting  two,  every  man  was  lighter  than  his  equal  bulk  of 
fresh  water,  and  much  more  so  than  his  equal  bulk  of  sea  water; 
consequently  could  persons  who  fall  into  water  have  presence  of 
mind  enough  to  avoid   the  fright  usual  on  such  accidents,  many 
might  be  preserved  from  drowning.'     In  corroboration  of  this 
inference,  Mr.    Robertson    narrates  a    circumstance   connected 
with  his  own  personal  knowledge:  a  young  gentleman  of  thir- 
teen, little  acquainted  with  swimming,  who  fell  overboard  from  a 
vessel  in  a  stormy  sea,  having  had  presence  of  mind  enough  to 
turn  immediately  on  his  back,  remained  a  full  half-hour  quietly 
floating  on  the  surface  of  the  water,   until  a  boat  was  lowered 
from  the  vessel.     He  had  used  the  precaution  to  retain  his  breath 
whenever  a  wave  broke  over  him,  until  he  again  emerged,  but 
confessed  that,  at  last,  a  fainting  began  to  creep  over  him,  and 
his  eyes  to  become  dim, — and  that  he  thoyght  himself  on  the 
verge  of  sinking.* 

Dr. 
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•  We  may  add  to  the  above  an  incident  from  a  late  publication,  Mr.  Maude's  *  Visit 
o  Niagara  in  1800.'     The  author  was  on  board  u  sloop  on  Lalc«  Chainplain  when  a  boy 
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Dr.  Franklin^  in  whose  works  a  letter  on  the  subject  of  swim- 
niing  appears,  while  he  considers  the  detached  members  of  the 
body,  and  particularly  the  head,  as  of  greater  weight  than  their 
bulk  of  water,  acknowledges  our  bodies  in  the  aggregate  to  be  of 
less  specific  gravity,  by  reason  of  the  hollowness  of  the  trunk. 
He  thinks  that  a  body  immersed  in  water  would  sink  up  to  the 
eyes;  but  that  if  the  head  were  inclined  back  so  as  to  be  sup- 
ported by  the  water,  the  mouth  and  nostrils  would  remain  above, 
the  body  rising  one  inch  at  every  inspiration,  and  sinking  an  inch 
at  every  expiration ;  and  also  that  clothes  give  little  additional 
weight  in  the  water,  although  upon  stepping  out  of  it  the  case 
is  quite  otherwise.  If  a  person  could  avoid  struggling  and 
plunging,  therefore,  he  concludes  that  he  might  remain  in  the 
posture  described  long  enough  with  safety.  That  the  body  is  to 
a  certain  degree  buoyant,  lie  refers  to  the  experience  of  every  one 
who  has  ever  attempted  to  reach  the  bottom  of  deep  water;  the 
effort  required  sufficiently  proving  that  something  resists  our 
shiking. 

The  only  other  work  on  the  Art  of  Swimming,  which  we 
have  seen,  is  one  which  hns  not  as  yet  appeared  in  an  English 
dress.  This  is  the  production  of  a  Neapolitan  Canon,  Oronzio 
di  Bernardi,  discursive  and  long-winded  to  excess,  but  at  the 
same  time  containing  many  useful  hints.  The  Canon  expounds 
his  system  with  all  the  circumstance  of  a  new  and  important 
discovery,  his  chief  claim  to  which  seems  to  rest  upon  success- 
fully adapting  the  habitual  movements  of  the  body  on  land  to  its 
progress  in  water.     The  German  translation  of  this  work,  the 

named  Kailin,  who  was  on  deck  cuUiiig  bread  and  cheese  with  a  knife,  was  knocked 
overboard  by  the  captain  gibing  tiie  boom.  He  missed  catching  hold  of  the  canoe 
which  was  dragging  astern,  and  an  attempt  of  iMr.  Maude's  servant  to  untie  or  cut  tlie 
rope  which  fastened  It,  that  it  might  drift  to  his  assistance,  also  failed.  Katlin  was 
known  to  be  unable  to  swim,  it  was  in  the  night  and  very  dark,  and  it  was  with  diffi- 
culty that  the  captain,  who  considered  that  there  was  no  hope  of  saving  his  life,  was. 
at  last  prevailed  upon  to  go  in  the  canoe  to  attempt  it.  He  succeeded  in  picking  tlie 
boy  up  and  brought  him  on  board  again  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  '  KaUin's 
relation,'  proceeds  Mr.  Maude, '  almost  exceeds  probability.  He  had  heard  mj  excla- 
mation to  seixe  the  canoe,  which  he  was  on  the  point  of  doing,  uhen  it  gave  a  sudden 
swing  and  baffled  him ;  but  finding  be  could  support  his  head  above  water,  he  dismissed 
all  ffar,  expecting  that  the  canoe  would  come  every  moment  to  his  assistance.  WhcJn 
he  no  longer  heard  our  cheers  from  the  sloop,  hope  began  to  fail  him,  and  he  was  oa 
the  point  of  resigning  himself  to  a  watery  grave,  wliep  he  heard  the  captain's  life- 
restoring  voice.  On  telling  Katlin,  tliat  we  despaired  of  his  sufety,  as  we  understood 
that  he  could  not  swim,  he  replied,  '  Nor  can  I!  I  was  never  before  out  of  my  depth; 
biit.I  am  fond  of  bathing,  and  I  have  often  seen  lads  what  they  call  tread  the  water,  and 
that's  what  I  did.'  The  truth  of  this  account  was  made  manifest  by  tha  boy  not  only 
retaining  his  hat  on  his  head,  but  its  being  perfectly  dry  ;  and  what  adds  to  the  singn- 
Iftiity  of  this  event,  the  buy  never  quitted  his  grasp  of  the  knife  that  he  was  eating  his 
br«»d  and  cheese  with.  It  now  appeared  that  it  was  a  most  fortunate  circurastaDce  that 
my  servant  in  his  confusion  could  neither  untie  nor  cut  the  tow-rope.  Had  he  effected 
this  purpose,  the  boy  must  have  perished;  for  had  there  been  light  enough  for  him  to 
have  seen  the  canoe,  be  could  not  have  swam  to  it.* 

title 
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title  of  whiqh  isr  prefixed  to  the  present  Article,  appeared  two  or 
diree  years  ago.  The  translator  corrects  some  mistakes  in  phy- 
sics, which  the  Canonico's  ardour  for  his  favourite  art  had  led 
him  to  discuss,  notwithstanding  very  obvious  indications  of  his 
unfitness. for  such  a  task.  Any  translator,  other  th^n  a  folio- 
toying  German,  would  have  curtailed  at  least  one  half  of  the 
work,  and  thereby  done  both  the  autlior  and  the  reader  service. 
We  could  have  well  spared,  for  instance,  the  anxious  and  long 
winded  investigation  of  the  question,  whether  by  nature  mankind 
were  intended  to  go  on  all  fours,  yea  or  nay.  Bernardi  shrewdly 
determines  in  favour  of  the  vulgar  theory,  and  thence  takes  occa- 
sion to  infer  the  propriety  of  a  similar  position  in  the  water:  but 
were  his  theory  unsupported  by  any  more  conclusive  arguments, 
we  doubt  if  the  strength  of  this  analogy  would  be  sufhcient  to 
engage  many  converts. 

Surrounded  as  we  are  by  every  convenience  which  the  fertility 
of  invention  can  provide  for  anticipating  artificial  wants,  we  soon 
experience  the  absolute  deprivation  of  those  faculties  which  we  no 
longer  find  ourselves  compelled  to  exercise.  The  simple  and 
natural  resources  of  man  seem  in  this  respect  progressively  to 
recede  as  civilization  advances ;  for  we  find  tiie  savages  of  every 
climate,  however  rigorous,  in  the  most  perfect  and  enviable  posr- 
session  of  a  faculty,  the  want  of  which  renders  us  a  prey  to  a 
thousand  distressing  accidents.  Yet  this  want  is  not  to  be  attri- 
buted to  any  hopeless  check  which  the  energies  of  our  nature 
have  sustained  from  the  indulgences  of  cKilized  life:  it  is  the 
effect  of  disuse  alone,  which  would  as  readily  deprive  us  of  the 
powers  of  utterance  and  loco-motion  on  dry  land,  if  the  con- 
stancy of  our  necessities  did  not  render  these  so  familiar  as  to. 
seem  more  inherent  qualities  than  voluntary  acquirements.  We 
may  rely  upon  it,  that  the  savage  regards  the  equally  familiar  and 
successful  exercise  of  his  limbs  in  water,  as  no  more  the  result' 
of  acquired  skill,  than  the  power  of  walking,  or  grasping  with 
the  hand. 

We  cannot  look  for  systems  of  instruction  among  savages ; 
but  in  the  civilized  states  of  ancient  times,  and  especially  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  with  whose  practices  we  are  best  ac- 
quainted, no  branch  in  the  education  of  youth  was  considered 
more  important  than  swimming ;  so  thatit  was  usual  to  characterize 
the  uneducated  by  saying  *  neque  literas,  neque  nalcire  didicit.' 
That  it  should  now  have  fallen  into  utter  neglect,  notwithstand- 
ing the  ultra-solicitude  of  the  present  day  on  subjects  of  educa- 
tion; that  we  should  abandon  entirely  to  the  casual  whim  of  youth 
an  acquirement  as  valuable  to  the  individual  as  it  is  serviceable  to 
the  public,  is  an  instance  of  reprehensible  neglect  not  easily  to 
be  accounted  for. 

c  3  It 
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It  is,  our  author  truly  says,  die  unfortunate  propensity  to  look 
down,  and  in  a  uiamier  to  embrace  the  water,  casting  the  arms 
about,  that  occasions  the  inexperienced  to  sink — every  struggle 
forcing  the  body  deeper  and  counteracting  its  natural  tendency, 
if  it  were  but  kept  tranquil  and  the  lungs  inflated,  to  rise  to  the 
surface.  Violent  struggling  and  throwing  the  limbs  about 
would,  in  the  same  manner,  infallibly  deprive  the  body  of  the 
faculty  of  loco-motion,  or  of  retaining  its  erect  posture  on  land. 
Every  swimmer  knows  that  by  holding  himself  perfectly  still  and 
upright,  as  if  standing,  with  his  head  somewhat  thrown  back  so 
a.*j  to  rest  on  the  surface,  his  face  will  remain  entirely  above  the 
M'ater,  enabling  him  to  enjoy  full  freedom  of  breathing.  The  only 
difficulty  is  to  preserve  the  due  balance  of  the  body,  and  this  is 
secured  by  extending  the  arms  laterally  under  the  surface  of  the 
water,  with  the  legs  separated  the  one  to  the  front  and  the  other 
behind,  thus  presenting  resistance  to  any  tendency  of  the  body 
to  incline  to  either  side,  forward,  or  backward.  This  posture 
may  be  preserved  in  perfect  equilibrium  for  any  length  of  time. 
In  general,  when  the  human  body  is  immersed  one  eleventh  of  its' 
weight  will  remain  above  the  surface  in  fresh  water  and  one  ^ntb 
in  salt  water. 

The  great  desideratum,  therefore,  for  safety  to  the  inexpe- 
rienced, is  a  firm  and  sufiicient  conviction  of  the  fact,  that  the  body 
naturally  floats.  This  conviction  being  gained,  no  more  than 
a  common  share  of  presence  of  mind  is  farther  required  to  ensure 
that  that  proportion  of  the  body  w  hich  will  naturally  remain  above 
the  surface  shall  comprehend  the  respiratory  organs.  The  move- 
ments adapted  to  the  advance  of  the  body  are  to  be  learnt  in  the 
same  manner  as  a  child  progressively  learns  to  walk.  Proficiency 
in  this,  as  in  every  thing  else,  comes  of  practice ;  and  by  its  efficacy 
we  may  in  a  short  time  stem  the  roughest  tide  with  confidence — 
change  our  position  in  various  ways — alternately  use  and  recruit 
different  classes  of  muscles — gradually  prolong  our  endurance  and 
extend  our  progress — urge  our  bodies  to  a  considerable  depth — 
rise  again  to  the  surface,  and  there  extend  ourselves  and  repose 
with  as  much  confidence  as  on  shore. 

It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the  less  we  alter  our  method  of 
advancing  in  the  water  from  what  is  habitual  to  us  on  shore,  we 
shall  find  a  continued  exercise  of  it  the  more  easy.  According  to 
this  principle,  the  usual  position  of  the  swimmer — stretched  flat 
on  his  face,  and  the  head  held  as  much  back  on  the  shoulders  as 
possible — is  liable  to  objection.  Savages  are  observed  to  urge 
their  forward  progress  in  an  attitude  nearly  as  upright  as  when 
they  walk  or  run  on  land.  Hence  their  motions  are  easy,  the 
head  is  in  perfect  liberty,  and  the  hands  ready  to  be  used  when 
wanted. 

In 
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'  In  stating  the  fact  of  the  natural  tendency  af  the  human  body 
to  floaty  it  must  of  course  be  understood  with  the  qualification 
•f  ita  being  gently  immersed ;  for  the  impetus  given  by  the  fall 
€f  the  body  into  water  must  occasion  its  sinking  to  a  depth  pro- 
portioBed  to  the  force  of  ihat  impetus.  Its  natural  buoyancy, 
however*  soon  impels  it  again  to  the  surface,  where,  after  a  few 
Mcilktions  up  and  down,  it  will  in  time  settle  with  the  head  free. 
In  the  alarm  of  falling  into  water,  ignorant  or  timid  people,  as 
soon  as  tbey  again  rise  to  the  surface,  stretch  the  arms  out  to 
grasp  at  whatever  may  present  itself,  and  in  so  doing  effectually 
keep  the  head  under ;  as  the  arms  and  head,  together  exceeding 
in  weight  one-tenth  of  the  whole  body,  cannot  both  remain  above 
the  surAice  at  the  same  time.  By  struggling  thus,  the  buoyancy 
of  the  hollow  trunk  of  the  body  occasions  the  more  weighty 
portion  of  the  head  and  shoulders  ultimately  to  sink  under,  while 
the  ridge  of  the  back  becomes  the  portion  exposed :  in  this  attitude 
water  is  swallowed,  by  which  the  specific  gravity  is  increased, 
mhI  the  body  settles  to  the  bottom^  only  to  rise  again  from  the 
effects  of  dissolution. 

Infants  float  in  safety  if  fortunate  enough  to  rise  to  the  sur- 
face with  the  face  uppermost ;  as  they  are  incapable  of  fear,  the 
hooyancy  of  the  body  is  left  to  its  natural  efficacy,  and  they 
will  continue  on  the  surface  as  long  as  that  posture  is  retained 
undisturbed.    Many  instances  of  this  kind  have  occurred,  as  well 
as  many  similar  and  extraordinary  achievements  of  grown  persons, 
who  have  been  known,  under  the  paroxysms  of  frenzy,  to  exhibit 
powers  of  floating  and  even  of  swimming,  of  which,  in  their  sane 
moments,  they  appeared  and  conceived  themselves  to  be  utterly 
incapable.     Persons  subject  to  sleep-walking  have  in  the  same 
manner  been  known  to  afford  singular  instances  of  nature  tri- 
umphing over  the  difficulties  which  in  our  waking  moments  fear 
suggests.     We  have  the  instance  of  a  poor  crazy  girl,  (mentioned 
by  Bemardi,)  who  had  a  fancy  whenever  she  observed  frogs 
thrusting  their  snouts  above  water — and  she  exhibited  a  singular 
alacrity  in  making  such  discoveries — to  plunge  immediately  into 
the  water,  however  deep,  in  pursuit  of  her  favourite  sport ;  she 
generally  succeeded  in  catching  her  game,  and  never  failed  to 
reach  the  shore  with  safety  and  ease,  exulting  in  her  address. 

Few  of  the  lower  animals  are  rendered  incapable  of  swimming 
by  fear,  though  many  of  them  exhibit  great  reluctance  to  venture 
into  the  water.  When  a  dog  has  for  the  first  time  been  plunged 
into  deep  water,  and  sinks,  he  no  sooner  regains  the  surface,  than 
he  deliberately  looks  around  to  judge  of  the  best  course,  and  then 
makes  with  speed  for  the  shore.  Though  man  and  animals  of  this 
class  seem  alike  capable  of  floating,  the  latter  possess  the  supc- 
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riorit)'  in  the  water  of  retainiog  their  natural  positioD ;  so  that 
while  their  length  of  neck  enables  the  head  to  be  elevated,  the 
legs  remain  naturally  in  the  best  disposition  for  eiFectual  progceii 
in  the  water  the  same  as  on  land.  The  respiratory  organs  ofiiUk%' 
on  the  contrary,  are  less  conveniently  placed  for  being  protruded 
upwards;  while  an  entirely  different  motion  in  swimming  is  re- 
quired from  what  is  usual  to  his  limbs.  Moreover,  animib 
have  this  additional  advantage,  that  the  peculiar  formation  of 
their  bodies  occasions  their  rising  to  the  surface  with  the  head- 
up  and  free,  and  remaiuing  afloat  in  that  position ;  while  the 
centre  of  gravity  in  man  is  so  placed,  as  to  give  the  body  m 
tendency  to  a  prostrate  position^  which  it  demands  well-directed 
efforts  to  counteract:  for  the  capacity  to  preserve  life  is  not 
furnished  absolutely  by  nature,  but  requires,  to  a  certain  extend 
the  assistance  of  reason  or  art;  accident,  ignorance,  fear,  or 
whatever  else  paralyzes  this  co-operation,  renders  the  gift  of 
nature  of  no  avail.  The  ape,  a  creature  so  nearly  resembling  the 
human  form,  affords  a  curious  elucidation  of  this  fact.  He  pos-^ 
sesses  exactly  the  same  adaptation  for  floating  that  man  does, 
but  is  unable  to  swim  because  he  is  incapable  of  managing  so  as 
to  keep  his  head  above  water.  With  the  ape  reason  is  absent, 
while  fear  is  present,  so  that  destruction  must  be  inevitable. 
Man,  on  the  contrary,  can  discover  where  the  difiiculty  lies,  and 
by  management  and  practice  is  enabled  to  overcome  it. 

The  principal  reasons  given  by  Bernardi  for  recommending 
the  upright  position  in  swimming  in  preference  to  the  horizontal, 
as  commonly  practised,  are — its  conformity  to  the  accustomed 
movement  of  the  limbs ;  the  freedom  it  gives  to  the  hands  and 
arms,  by  which  any  impediment  may  be  removed,  or  any  offered 
aid  readily  laid  hold  of;  vision  all  around;  and  a  much  greater 
facility  of  breathing;  and  lastly,  that  much  less  of  the  body  is 
exposed  to  the  risk  of  being  caiight  hold  of  by  persons  struggling 
in  the  water,  a  circumstance  so  otlcn  fatal  to  those  who  adventure 
to  the  assistance  of  others."^  A  person  swimming  in  an  upright 
posture  advances  more  slowly,  but  he  can  continue  his  course 
infinitely  longer.  I'here  can  be  nothing  more  beneficial  to  a  swim- 
mer than  whatever  tends  to  husband  his  strength,  and  to  enable 
him  to  remain  long  in  the  water  with  safety.  A  learner  is  taugbt,^- 
by  the  general  practice,  to  conclude,  that  his  existence  in  the ' 
water  depends  entirely  upon  the  unceasing  efforts  of  bis  arms  add 
legs,  and  is  seldom  placed  in  deep  water  until  he  has  laborioiisly 

*  In  cases  where  endeavours  are  made  to  save  persons  in  danger  of  drownin^^  thev 
sliould-be  Inid  hold  of  by  the  hair,  and,  if  pos-iibie,  got  on  their  backs,  in  nrhkn  ' 
position  little  eflfurt  is  required  to  support  the  .bead  above,  the  surfece,  provided  sudr  . 
persons  have  presence  of  mind  enough  to  retain  their  arms  under  water,  and  so  EuSa  , 
thejnaelvcs  to  be  tranquillj^  pulled  dHoiij*, 
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achieved  some  power  of  swimming  in  shallow ;  hence  the  appre- 
IwDsion  of  remaining  at  the  mercy  of  his  own  efforts,  renders 
oonfideoce  of  such  difBcult  acquisition  as  materially  to  retard  and 
eoervate  even  proficients  in  the  art. 

Id  teaching,  Bernardi  proceeds  upon  a  plan  considerably  diP* 
faient  from  the  usual  one;  his  primary  object  is  to  enable  tha 
pupil  to  float  in  an  upright  posture^  and  to  feel  a  decided  confi- 
dence in  the  buoyancy  of  his  body.     He  proceeds  at  first  with 
m-  great  caution  atid  deliberation  afs  a  nurse  teaching  a  child 
la  walk,  supporting  the  pupil  under  the  shoulder  until  he  floats 
tranquilly  with  the  head  and  part  of  the  neck  above  the  surface, 
the  arms  being  stretched  out  horizontally  nnder  water;   from 
time  to  time  the  supporting  arm  is  removed,  but  again  restored 
so  as  never  to  suffer  the  head  to  sink,  which  would  disturb  the 
growing  confidence,  and  give  rise  to  efforts  destructive  to  the 
SBGcess  of  the  lesson.     In  this  early  stage  the  unsteadiness  of  the 
body  is  the  chief  difficulty  to  be  overcome  :  lagainst  this  we  are 
chsposed,  from  our  habits  on  land,  to  trust  to  the  resisting  fulcrum 
of  the  heel,  which  cannot,  in  a  yielding  medium,  prove  of  any 
tfaii.     Instead  of  the  heel,  it  is  the  head  which,  like  the  rudder 
of  a  ship,  is  the  great  regulator  of  our  movements  in  water.    The 
smallest  inclination  of  the  head  and  neck  to  either  side  instantly 
operates  on  the  whole  body,  and,  if  not  corrected,  will  throw 
the  body  into  an  horizontal  posture.     The  pupil  has  therefore  to 
be  taught  how  to  restore  any  disturbance  of  the  just  equilibrium, 
by  a  cautious  movement  of  the  head  alone  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion.    This  first  lesson  being  familiarized  by  practice,  he  is  then 
taught  the  use  of  the  legs  for  balancing  the  body  in  the  water  : 
the  one  of  these  being  stretched  forward  and  the  other  behind, 
and  the  arms  laterally,  he  will  soon  find  himself  steadily  sustained, 
and  independent  of  further  aid  in  floating.     Fat  people,  being 
naturally  more  erect,  find  less  difliculty  in  acquiring  this  upright 
position  with  steadiness,  than  thin  persons ;  and  none  experience 
80  much  as  those  who  have  acquired  the  habit  of  stooping. 

When  these  first  steps  have  been  gained,  the  sweeping  semi- 
circular motion  of  the  arms  is  shown ;  this  is  practised  slowly 
without  motion  forwards  until  attained  with  precision;  after 
which  a  slight  inclination  of  the  body  from  the  upright  position 
occasions  its  advancing.  The  motion  of  striking  with  the  legs  is 
added  in  the  same  measured  manner,  so  that  the  pupil  is  not 
perplexed  by  the  acquisition  of  more  than  one  lesson  at  a  time. 

A  person  who  has  learnt  to  sustain  his  body  afloat  in  an  up- 
right posture  may  at  any  time  rest  almost  without  motion,  or  he 
may  move  gently  forward  at  pleasure.  The  strength  may  like- 
wise be  recruited  by  using  the  arms  and  legs  alternately,  turning 

first 
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first  the  right  shoulder  and  then  the  left  to  the  water;  for  bj  tbii 
means  less  resistance  is  opposed,  than  by  presenting  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  breast.  I'he  upright  position  a  little  inclined 
backwards,  (which,  like  every  other  change  of  posture,  must  be 
done  deliberate! Iff  by  the  corresponding  movement  of  the  head,) 
tjeversing  in  this  case  the  motion  of  the  arms,  and  striking  the 
flat  of  the  foot  down  and  a  little  forward,  gives  the  motion 
backward,  which  is  performed  with  greater  ease  than  when  the 
body  is  laid  horizontally  on  the  back.  The  same  motions  either 
backward  or  forward  may  be  accomplished  in  a  sitting  position; 
and  neither  of  these  ought  to  be  considered  too  fanciful  for  prac- 
tice :  from  the  yielding  nature  of  the  element,  a  frequent  change 
of  attitude  becomes  agreeable,  and  the  greater  the  number  of 
postures  to  which  the  body  can  be  familiarized,  the  better — as 
the  resources  for  repose  are  so  much  the  more  augmented.  There 
is  a  mode  of  treading  deliberately  in  the  water,  by  which  a  person, 
with  the  head  and  shoulders  above  the  suiface,  appears  to  walk 
the  same  as  on  dry  land ;  and  in  fact  as  soon  as  familiarity  has 
established  the  sufficient  adjustment  and  balance  of  the  body,  as 
well  as  the  power  of  guiding  the  movements  by  the  position  of  the 
head  and  neck,  it  becomes  as  easy  to  vary  the  postures  in  water 
as  on  shore.  So  equally  does  the  element  surrounding  every 
portion  of  the  body  'support  its  different  parts,  that  we  lose  in  a 
manner  the  consciousness  of  weight,  and  with  it  that  instinctive 
impulse  to  prevent  sinking,  which  creates  a  constant  counteraction 
in  some  of  the  sets  of  muscles  with  which  our  bodies  are  furnished. 
It  is  perhaps  to  the  cessation  of  these  involuntary  efforts,  which 
however  imperceptible  must  notwithstanding  occasion  fatigue, 
and  are  never  entirely  suspended  except  in  sleep,  that  we  owe 
some  of  the  restorative  qualities  of  that  blessed  state  of  repose. 
Akin  to  which,  therefore,  are  in  some  respects  the  positions  of 
rest  in  the  water,  which  when  fully  attained  are  such,  that  one 
may  with  confidence  stretch  out  the  wearied  limbs  in  utter  in- 
action, until  again  refreshed  and  invigorated  for  renewed  ex- 
ertion. 

.  There  are  besides  other  positions  for  swimming :  by  alter- 
nating first  the  one  shoulder  forward  and  then  the  other,  speed 
is  much  accelerated ;  this  screwing  movement  divides  the  water 
advantageously,  and  forcibly  propels  the  body;  but  it  is  attended 
with  considerable  fatigue  on  account  of  the  whole  body  being 
thus  brought  into  simultaneous  motion,  and  therefore  is  a  practice 
which  ought  in  general  to  be  reserved  for  any  emergency  of  urging 
our  way  through  difficult  water. 

^  Swimming  on  the  back,  although  at  first  somewhat  difficult, 
soon  becomes  easy,  and  is  in  every  respect  a  mdst  important  at- 
tainment; 
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tainment;  being  atteaded  witb  little  fatigue,  and  in  practice  so 
safe,  that  it  ought  ever  to  be  resorted  to  upon  the  occurrence  of 
anjf  difficulty.  A  swimmer  seized  with  cramp  should  immediately 
tqrn  on.  his  hack;  and  by  continuing  for  a  little  to  jerk  out  the 
affected  limb  in  the  air,  taking,  care  however  not  to  elevate  it  so 
high  as  to  disturb  the  equilibrium  of  the  body  stretched  .flat  oa 
the  surface,  he  will  soon  find  its  natural  powers  restored.  To 
advance  in  this  position,  he  must  push  with  the  flat  of  the  feet, 
without  regarding  an  occasional  dip  of  the  head  under  water. 
He  must  not  attempt  to  prevent  this  by  dropping  down  a  leg, 
as  a  person  is  instinctively  disposed  to  do ;  which  so  far  from 
producing  the  desired  effect  will  infallibly  occasion  the  body  to 
$ink.  The  limbs  must  on  the  contrary  always  be  kept  stretched  to 
ti^ir  full  extent,  and  then  there  is  no  danger  to  be  apprehended. 
The  arms  may  likewise  be  used  in  swimming  on  the  back,  in 
which  case  they  act  like  oars,  while  the  legs  are  either  laid  across 
each  other  or  used  to  assist. 

At  every  stroke  a  swimmer  ought  to  be  able  to.  urge  himself 
forward  a  distance  equal  to  tlie  length  of  his  body.  Instead  of 
advancing  head  foremost,  the  motions  may  be  reversed  so  as  to 
go  feet  first,  and  although  the  progress  made  in  this  method  is 
but  slow,  it  may  for  particular  situations  become  advantageous. 

The  resistance  offered  by  the  surface  of  water  when  violently 
struck  by  a  flat  object  is  little  inferior  to  that  of  a  solid  body,  as  any 
one  may  experience  who  strikes  it  strongly  with  the  palm  of  the 
hand,  or  with  a  flat  piece  of  wood ;  in  the  latter  case  the  resist- 
ance often  proves  sufficient  to  break  the  wood.  In  springing  from 
a  height  into  the  water,  therefore,  great  precaution  is  required, 
not  only  that  the  depth  of  water  shall  be  sufficient  to  prevent  the 
possibility  of  striking  the  bottom  or  a  rock,  but  so  to  dispose  the 
body  as  to  avoid  any  awkward  concussion  from  the  water  itself. 
In  order  to  cleave  the  water  therefore  without  injury  to  the  body, 
the  limbs  must  be  kept  firm  together — the  head  protected  by  the 
hands  clasped  over  it,  so  as  to  present  a  sharp  edge,  entering  the 
water  like  an  arrow — the  feet  last  and  kept  close.  By  taking  a 
diagonal  direction  in  the  spring,  the  risk  is  considerably  diminished, 
as  the  resistance  is  more  progressively  overcome,  and  the  hands 
and  feet  are  in  a  better  position  for  giving  assistance.  The  eyes 
Ought  always  to  be  kept  open  under  water,  as  there  is  no  danger 
in  doing  so,  and  by  use,  we  acquire  the  complete  power  of  dis- 
cerning every  thing  around,  and  so  of  avoiding  rocks  or  other 
interruptions. 

For  the  purpose  of  diving,  we  possess  to  a  certain  extent  the 
power  of  contracting  the  bulk  of  th^  body,  by  drawing  it  together 
while  the  weight  remains  unaltered •  There  is  no  power  which 
is  more  remarkably  augmented  by  habit  and  perseverance,  than 

that 
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that  of  remaining  uninjured  under  water.  On  the  shores  of  tke 
Mediterranean  in  general,  the  natives  practise  diving  with  estrir 
ordinary  success,  in  shell  fishing,  gathering  bits  of  rope  in  the 
harbours,  8u:. — indeed  they  not  unfrequently  turn  the  acquire- 
ment to  the  purposes  of  thieving,  by  picking  out  the  oakum  from 
ships'  bottoms,  from  which  practice  many  unexpected  and  verj 
serious  accidents  to  vessels  have  occurred. 

As  to  the  length  of  time  during  which  a  person  may  be  capable 
of  floating,  or  the  distance  he  may  be  able  to  swim,  so  many  cir- 
cumstances have  influence,  that  nothing  very  precise  can  be  said 
on  the  subject.  In  general  a  good  swimmer  ought  to  make  about 
three  miles  an  hour,  and  as  thirst  and  the  want  of  nourishment 
are  less  severely  felt  in  the  water  than  on  land,  by  reason  pre 
bably  of  the  liquid  imbibed  by  the  pores  of  the  body  while  im- 
mersed, a  good  day's  journey  may  be  achieved  if  the  strength  be 
used  with  due  discretion,  and  the  swimmer  familiar  with  the 
various  means  by  which  it  may  be  recruited.  With  the  use  of 
these  advantages,  people  have  been  known  to  accomplish  the 
extraordinary  distance  of  thirty  miles;  and  it  is  even  recorded  of 
the  famous  Neapolitan  diver,  (generally  nicknamed  //  Pesce,  or 
the  Fish,)  that  upon  one  occasion  he  actually  performed  the 
incredible  distance  of  fifty  miles  on  the  coast  of  Calabria. 

So  much  for  Bernard i's  method  of  teaching  and  theory  of  the 
art  of  swimming.  As  to  its  successful  practice  we  shall  allow 
the  Canonico  to  speak  in  his  own  words. 

*  I  having  been  appointed  to  instruct  the  youths  of  the  Royal  Naval 
Academy  of  Naples  in  the  Art  of  Swimming,  a  trial  of  the  proficiency  of 
the  pupUs  took  place,  under  the  inspection  of  a  number  of  people  assem- 
bled on  the  shore  for  that  purpose  on  the  tetUh  day  of  their  instruction. 
A  twelve  oared  boat  attended  the  progress  of  the  pupils,  from  motives  of 
precaution.  They  swam  so  far  out  into  the  Bay,  that  at  length  the  heads 
of  the  young  men  could  with  difficulty  be  discerned  with  the  naked  eye, 
and  the  Major-General  of  Marine,  Forteguerri,.  for  whose  inspection  the 
exhibition  was  intended,  expressed  serious  apprehensions  for  their  safety. 
Upon  their  return  to  the  shore,  the  young  men  however  assured  him, 
that  they  felt  so  little  exhausted,  as  to  be  willing  immediately  to  repeat 
the  exertion.' 

Again : 

^  A  young  man  Niccola  Sciarronc,  quite  unacquainted  with  swimming; 
was  placed  under  my  care.  On  the  eleventh  day  of  his  instruction  we 
entered  the  water  together,  accompanied  by  Signor  Romolo^  an  excellent 
swimmer ;  we  proceeded  far  into  the  bay  of  Naples,  making  a  circuit 
before  our  return  to  the  shore  of  nearly  six  miles;  upon  this  occasion  like- 
wise a  numerous  concourse  of  spectators  assembled.' 

These  are  no  doubt  sturdy  achievements  for  beginners,  even 
under  all  the  advantages  of  the  genial  climate  of  Naples,  and' 
stand  somewhat  in  need  of  being  attested  by  the  following  ofli- 

cial 
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cml  report  on  the  subject^  drawn  up  by  a  commission  (appointed 
liy  the  Neapolitan  government)  which  had  devoted  a  whole 
month  to  the  investigation  of  Bernardi's  plan. 

'.1st.  It  has  been  established  by  the  experience  of  more  than  an  hun- 
dred persons  of  different  bodily  constitutions,  that  the  human  body  is 
fighter  than  water^  and  consequently  will  float  by  nature :  but  that  the 
iri  of  swimming  must  be  acquired,  to  render  that  privilege  useful. 

'  2d.  That  Bemardi*s  system  is  new,  in  so  far  as  it  is  founded  on 
the  principle  of  husbanding  the  strength,  and  rendering  the  power  of 
recruiting  it  easy.  The  speed,  according  to  the  new  method,  is  uo  doubt 
diminisfaed^  but  security  is  much  more  inipoitant  than  speed,  and  the  new 
fbn  is  not  exclusive  of  the  old  when  occasions  may  require  great  effort. 

'  3d.  It  is  established  that  the  new  method  is  sooner  learnt  than  the 
old,  to  the  extent  of  advancing  a  pupil  in  one  day  as  far  as  a  month's 
initmction  according  to  the  old  plan.* 

We  take  leave  of  this  subject  with  the  hope  that  swimming  may 
at  length  be  admitted  as  a  regular  branch  in  the  training  of  our 
yoath.  Dependent  as  we  are,  more  than  any  nation  within  the 
circle  of  Europe,  on  the  facilities  and  resources  of  the  ocean 
which  surrounds  our  coasts,  which  invites  our  familiarity,  and 
upon  whose  fickle  bosom  so  great  a  proportion  of  the  population 
of  these  islands  pursue  their  daily  course,  it  is  surprizing  that  we 
should  have  so  long  suffered  ourselves  to  remain  utterly  desti- 
tute of  any  regular  means  of  instruction,  in  an  art  so  important. 
We  shall  in  vain  search  our  numerous  sea-ports  for  one  establish- 
ment where  our  sons  may  be  trained  to  hardihood  in  an  element 
on  which  the  best  years  of  their  lives  may  perhaps  have  to  be 
passed;  and  we  shall  equally  in  vain  search  our  libraries  for  one 
tolerably  useful  and  practical  treatise  on  the  art  of  swimming. 


Art.  IV. —  1 .  Lettres  sur  FAjigleferre,  Par  A.  de  Stael-Hol- 
stein.     Paris.   1825. 

2.  Journal  Hepdomadaire  des  Arts  et  Metiers,  de  la  Fabrique  et 
dela  Mechanique  pratique :  des  Decouvertes,  Inventions,  Perfec- 
tionnemens,  Procedes  utiles  de  Flndustrie,  et  de  rEconomie 
manufacturitre,  rurale  et  domestiqne  de  VAngleterre.  Paris. 
1825. 

3.  Documens  relatifs  au  Commerce  des  nouveaux  Etats  de  FAme- 
rique,  communiques  par  le  Bureau  de  Commerce  et  des  Colonies 
aux  principales  Chambres  de  Commerce  de  France.  Paris. 
Septembre,  1825. 

T^HE  attempts  which  have  been  made  since  the  communications 
•■•    between  the  two  countries  have  become  more  frequent,  to 
give  a  true  picture  of  England  to  the  French  people,  have  pro- 
duced 
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duced  little  or  no  effect.  We  are  hardly  better  known  to  them 
now  than  we  were  ten  years  ago ;  neither  do  we  foresee  at  what 
period  such  knowledge  is  likely  to  accrue  to  them.  To  us  the 
injury  is  small :  we  are  not  either  better  or  worse,  intrinsically, for 
the  opinion  of  others ;  but  the  detriment  to  the  willing  blind  is  gi^at; 
and  for  this  reason  solely  do  we  speak. our  regret.  We  do  thiuk 
that — however  the  French  may  excel  us  in  some  of  the  trifles  and 
amusements  of  life,  and  in  many  things  where  we  do  not  envy 
their  superiority — we  could  afford  them  millions  of  valuable 
lessons  in  all  that  is  great  and  important.  From  them  we  might 
learn  to  be  more  relinedly  depraved,  more  sensual,  more  selfish, 
and  more  specious  than  we  are.  By  us  they  might  be  taught  the 
means  which  have  given  wealth  and  power  to  these  little  islands, 
so  much  beyond  what  nature  promised  them ;  and  here  find  what 
the  course  of  policy  is  which  can  make  the  most  free  of  empires 
the  strongest.  As  long  as  the  advantage  is  so  much  on  our  side, 
we  can  have  little  selfish  reason  to  regret  that  no  encouragement 
is  held  out  to  a  free  interchange  of  conmiodities. 

Iliis  obstinate  misrepresentation  proceeds  from  one  sole  and 
general  cause :  the  French  do  not  wish  to  know  us ;  nay,  they 
wish  not  to  know  us.  To  know  us  would  be  more  than  they 
could  bear ;  and  they  turn  aside  with  soreness  from  every  true 
estimate  of  British  prosperity. 

This  feeling  is  so  general  throughout  society,  that  we  hardly 
recollect  a  single  manifestation  of  the  contrary;  neither  would 
any  person  dare  to  show  an  opposite  sentiment,  under  the  risk  of 
excommunication.  To  acknowledge  any  thing  good  in  England 
stamps  a  Frenchman  unworthy  of  his  country;  and  the  best 
title  to  be  deemed  a  true  patriot  is,  to  assert  universal  superi- 
ority. To  this  passion  every  writer  is  compelled  to  sacrifice; 
and  if,  to  his  own  shortsightedness  and  blunders,  he  does  not  add 
this  national  contraction  of  mind,  we  doubt  whether  he  could 
find  a  reader,  nay,  a  printer,  among  his  countrymen.  France 
requires  to  be  told  by  every  man  that  she  is,  in  all  things,  the  first 
of  nations ;  and  she  would  rather  hear  that  flattering  falsehood, 
than  be  made  one  jot  better  than  she  is.  She  skips  along  merrily 
among  contemporaries ;  she  succeeds  in  most  things  which  she 
cares  about,  because  she  cares  chiefly  about  trifles ;  and,  with, 
many  cankers  in  her  heart,  she  rejects  the  probe,  as  long  as  her 
mirror  reflects  a  ruddy  complexion,  and  shows  her  a  fair  prospect 
of  pleasure. 

Among  the  writers  who  have  ventured  to  become  an  exception 
to  this  rule,  and  have  dared  to  find  something  tolerable  herie,  is 
the  son  of  Mad.  de  Stael,  who  has  produced  a  volume  from  which 
the  French  might  learn  many  practical  truths.  The  author  pos- 
sesses 
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sesses  a  talent  for  observation.  He  gives  his  remarks  in  correct 
and  easy  language;  wad,  upon  the  whole,  though  the  Briddi 
public  may  see  little  to  interest  them  in  the  account  of  circum-^ 
stances  with  which  they  are  familiar,  he  has  opened  a  source  of 
light  and  utility  to  his  countrymen — by  which  they  are  not  likely 
to  profit. 

rhis  volume  is  divided  into  letters.  The  first  is  '  Upon  the 
precautions  necessary  to  be  taken  by  all  who  would  study  and 
observe  this  country :'  and  the  subject  give&  opportunity  for  many 
useful  hints  to  the  Parisians — which  they  will  not  take;  but  in  his 
second  letter  he  hazards  a  series  of  heresies  for  which  he  must 
80(Mier  or  later  expect  lapidation.     He  begins  thus : 

'L'on  ne  sauroit  observer  TAngleterre  avec  un  esprit  denu6  de  pr^^ 
Tention,  sans  ^tre  force  de  reconnaitre  que  la  civilisation  y  est  plus 
nancec  que  dans  aucun  pays  du  continent;  que  les  lumieres  y  soot 
jdos  repaudues,  la  science  du  gouvernement  mieux  comprise,  tous  ks 
moQvemens  de  la  machine  sociale  plus  rapides  et  plus  habilement  con^- 
Imies.     C*e$t  un  fait  qui  pourrait  s'etablir  a  priori,*  &c. 

Now  how  true  soever  this  may  be,  it  is  so  little  to  the  taste  of 
aoy  class  of  Frenchmen,  that  all  the  proofs  which  M.  de  Stael 
adduces  in  support  of  it  will  only  irritate  them  more  profoundly. 
Whether  M.  de  Stael  drew  this  conclusion  himself  from  history, 
or  whether  he  found  it  ready  drawn  to  his  hand  in  the  Quarterly 
Review,  it  is  equally  new  and  intrusive  in  France.  The  facts 
however  are  incontestable,  and  are  irrefragable  proqfs  of  what 
be  asserts,  that  civilization  is  more  advanced  in  England  than  in 
any  country  of  the  continent.  Her  Magna  Chart-a  did  precede 
the  capitulations  wrung  by  the  states-general  from  the  French 
King  John  during  his  captivity  in  England,  by  141  years— 
but  how  much  more  did  it  precede  them  in  value  than  in  time ! 
The  age  of  Elizabeth  did  precede  that  of  Lewis  XIV.  by  about 
150  years;  but  how  much  richer  was  it  in  true  splendour 
and  glory,  in  conquests  and  in  letters,  in  the  arts  of  war  and 
of  peace,  in  universal  progress !  The  parliament  did  begin 
its  struggle  with  Charles  I.  149  years  before  the  convocation 
of  the  states-general  at  Versailles;  141  years  did  separate 
the  murders  of  Charles  I.  and  Lewis  XVL,  and  the  English 
restoration  was  154  years  prior  to  the  French.  But  with  how 
many  more  mischiefs,  with  how  much  less  good,  did  all  these 
occurrences  teem,  in  the  hands  of  the  imitating  nation!  Al- 
though the  time  which  separates  these  corresponding  events  in 
the  two  countries,  be  about  a  century  and  a  half,  yet,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  value  of  the  events  themselves,  we  cannot  help 
thiniung  that  our  superiority  in  political  wisdom  and  virtue,  mea- 
sured in  years,  is  equal  to  double. that  period.     Neither  can  we 

subscribe 
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subscribe  to  the  salvo  whidi  M.  de  Stacl  has  introduced  into  bii  t 
remarks,  that  the  civilization  of  England,  in  other  respects,  18 
not  in  proportion  to  that  of  her  polity.  If,  by  civilization,  he 
understands  luxurious  and  sensual  enjoyment,  he  may  be  right; 
but  if  the  word  comprises  intellectual  progress,  the  development 
of  mind  in  all  its  branches,  philosophy,  letters,  industry,  and  their 
diffusion  through  every  rank  of  society,  he  is  utterly  mistaken.  Ai 
the  greatest  part  of  these  things  prospered  more  in  this  islftttd, 
and  as  her  wealth  and  power  were  greater  in  proportion  to  her 
original  means  than  those  of  France,  we  cannot  help  concluding, 
in  contradiction  to  M.  de  Stael,  that,  at  least  since  the  date  of  our 
Magna  Charta,  Britain  has  had  the  start  of  her  rival  in  civiliia- 
tion  properly  so  called,  by  much  more  than  one  century  and 
a  half,  time  and  value  included. 

A  circumstance  which  strikes  the  author  now  before  us,  and  which  ^ 
— though  he  does  not  seem  to  think  so-^^-affords  no  small  proof  of  \ 
the  superiority  of  our  progress,  is  tliis — that  the  French,  in  discussing  ' 
political  subjects,  launch  out  into  general  principles,  of  which  we  ^ 
hardly  make  any  mention.  The  march  of  human  improvement  is 
first  to  practise  an  art,  imperfectly  perhaps,  and  merely  in  relatioh 
to  our  feeble  wants.  Then  comes  an  observer  who  examines  the 
instruments,  a  speculator  who  inquires  into  the  causes,  a  philoso- 
pher who  explains  the  general  principles.  This  indeed  is  ereat 
improvement,  but '  the  greatest  is  behind.'  The  acme  of  civili* 
zation  in  this  art — at  least  the  world  has  hitherto  seen  no  higher — 
is  when  its  instruments,  causes  and  principles,  after  undergoiif 
the  ordeal  of  philosophy,  re-act  upon  its  practice  and  make  that 
philosophical.  Then  the  recital  of  generalities  is  cast  into  its 
ancient  history  as  rudely  as  a  speculator  bestows  upon  its  infant 
and  untutored  practice  the  epithet  of  empiricism.  To  use  a 
great  and  noble  quotation,  which  M.de  Stael  inakes  from  one  of 
the  first  of  mortals.  Bacon,  the  earliest  condition  is  that  of  the 
'  axiomata  infima,'  which  are  those  of  mere  manual  exercise,  and 
belong  to  uncultivated  man.  These  may  be  found  in  every  infant 
state,  and  wherever  human  beings  have  continued  rude  and  igno- 
rant, from  the  sands  of  the  desert  to  the  steppes  of  the  nordi. 
'  Suprema  vero  ac  generalissima  rationalia  sunt  et  abstracta,  etdtt 
habent  solidi.'  The  vague  and  abstract  axioms,  even  when  so  I 
profound  as  to  be  unintelligible,  are  a  nobler  exercise  of  naoA 
than  the  *  axiomata  infima,'  and  belong  to  nations  in  the  middle 
condition  of  social  progress,  or  to  those  whom  rigorous  necessitj 
has  not  compelled  to  be  practical.  Among  the  latter,  France 
claims  the  highest  rank :  for  her  best  enlightenment — beside  luxury 
— is  empty  speculation.  The  *  axiomata  media,'  then,  which  arc  . 
'  vera  et  solida  et  viva,  in  quibus  humanse  res  et  fortun8e4iit8B  sunt/ 
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3  the  property  of  the  highest  civilization,  aiid  England  alone-^ 
£iigland  and  her  descendants — can  be  said  to  possesS'them  at 
is  hour..    Thej  who  saj  that  the  general  reasonings  of  the 
ench  are  superior,  focget  that  the  period  of  abstraction  is  gone 
widi  us;  that,  when  we  argue  upon  a  particular  point  with  a 
w  to  its  application,  we  no  more  return  to  discuss  and  prove 
general  pnnciples,  than  we  repeat  the  letters  of  the  alphabet 
en  we  are  preparing  an  oration  for  parliament.    When  we  con- 
iphite  the  statue  of  Apollo,  we  do  not  descant  on  the  chisel. 
Lt  those  letters  and  that  chisel  must  have  been  known  and  used^ 
words  could  not  have  existed,  and  the  statue  would  still  have 
mbered  in  its  block.     Well  indeed  might  Sir  James  M'Intosh 
Ay,  *  In  England  we  take  all  this  for  granted,'  when  M.  de 
£1  showed  him  one  of  the  strongest  and  profoundest  of  the 
^nch  political  pamphlets.     To  dwell  upon  such  productions 
these,  would  be  to  return  to  infancy;  yet  the  French  ims^ine 
t  we  proceed  without  any  general  principles,  and  upon  the 
re  selfish  and  empirical  impulse  of  the  -occasion,  because  we 
e' ceased  to  refer,  in  every  instance,  to  the  elements  of  our 
ions.     Thus  they  imagine  themselves  to  have  invented  the 
»ce  of  political  economy,  and  say  that  Adam  Smith  took  all 

ideas  on  the  subject  from  Turgot,  and  the  other  French 
ttOmists.  '  But  where  did  Turgot  himself  and  his  followers 
t  see  the  science  and  acquire  their  knowledge,  but  in  the 
intry  where,  having  heen  put  in  practice,  its  principles  had 
Bed  to  be  discussed  ?  Political  economy  was  in  full  exercise 
England  long  before  it  was  reasoned  upon  in  France ;  and 

tffe  theoricians  of  that  country  not  found  it  here,  they  never 
Id  have  philosophised  it  at  home.  While  we  had  left  the 
pfema  ac  ^eneralissima  rationalia'  far  behind  us,  they  were 
jTsystematismg;  but,  in  all  the  concerns  of  real  life,  where  th^ 
erstructure  is,  there  too  must  be  the  foundation. 
Pfae  four  letters  which  follow  are  devoted  to  the  discussion  of 
division  of  property ;  and  are  a  singular  specimen  of  ratiocina- 
iV  The  practice  of  England  in  tins  respect  is  to  concentrate 
perty  by  entails,  &c.  that  of  France  (modern)  is  to  disperse  it, 
an  equal  distribution  among  all  the  children  of  the  testator, 
li -the  exception  of  one  single  share.  The  author  discusses 
h  these  systems ;  but  his  own  inclination  is  decidedly  in  favour 
he  French.     *  Prejudice,'  he  says,  *  has  so  blinded  men  upon 

subject  in  England,  that  few  can  reason  upon  it,'  and  he 
:oces  arguments  to  support  his  opinion,  to  not  one  of  which 
can  subscribe.  But  what  i3  the  most  extraordinary  of  all — 
r  reasoning  thus  during  nearly  eighty  pages,  he  comes  to  this 
xpected  conclusion,  that  as  he  deprecates  the  intervention 
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cir  legislation  in  the  direction  of  capital  and  the  managemoit  of 
private  fortune,  he  is  much  of  the  same  opinion  as  die  English. 
In  these  letters  he  refutes  many  of  the  errors  current  in  France 
with  regard  to  England,  as,  for  instance,  one  reproach  whidi  we 
should  hardly  expect  to  find  made  to  us  by  that  nation  uwkr 
any  of  its  forms  of  government:  to  wit,  that  all  the  wealth  of  ikm 
country  is  in  the  hands  of  a  few,  while  die  people  are  in  a  state  «f 
complete  suffering.  He  says,  however,  that  our  writers  are  eqwdigr 
mistaken  as  to  the  effect  of  division  in  France;  neither  can  ha 
fiud,  in  the  reasonings  of  Malthus  and  Mill  on  diis  subject^  the 
firmness  and  solidity  which  they  have  displayed  on  other  points 
of  political  economy.  In  our  minds,  the  perpetual  division  of 
property  is  the  scourge  which  the  revolution  has  fiuteiied  upon 
France,  and  in  less  dian  half  a  century,  will  be  the  avenger  of 
Europe  for  all  the  injuries  which  she  has  suffered.  Beside  Iha 
disputes  which  it  creates  in  families  and  the  ill-will  which  it  braeda 
in  co-heirs,  it  prevents  exertion  and  leaves  no  disposable  masass 
for  industrious  ends.  It  creates  dependants  on  power;  aai 
already,  says  M.  de  Stael  (its  advocate  and  a  liberal)  poblic  emn 
ployments — that  is  to  say,  the  favours  of  the  crown— are  the  fmn 
cipal  sources  of  wealth  to  the  upper  ranks  of  society. 

One  asserdon  made  by  M.  de  Stael  we  cannot  pass  in  aiknofl^ 
'  La  seule  reladon  de  famille  qui  soit  en  Angleterre  dans  touts 
sa  beaut6,  c'est  le  lien  conjugal ;  and  he  process  to  descant  oadie 
merit  and  affecdon  of  English  matrons.  In  this  we  perfecdji 
agree  with  him ;  but  we  diflter  endrely  when  he  says  that  all  odwv 
family  connections  are  defecdve.  He  pardcularly  instances  the 
word  Sir,  as  used  by  a  son  to  his  father,  and  considew  it  as  a 
token  of  constrained  respect,  and  a  want  of  mutual  affecdoo* 
'  La  mort  d'un  p^re,  celle  d'un  fr^re  ain6  dont  on  attend  lli&ntage, 
sont,  sur  la  sc^ne  Anglaise,  I'objet  de  plaiaanteries  que  Ton  tolrn^ 
que  Ton  appl  audit  m^me,  et  qui,  chez  nous,  r^volteroient  le  pub-. 
Uc  le  moins  d^licat.'  But  since  the  stage  is  the  source  whence  M. 
de  Stael  draws  his  conclusions,  how  came  our  wives  and  mothers 
to  escape  his  rebuke?  Has  he  forgotten  Wycherley,  Congreva^ 
Farquhar,  and  the  time  when  no  female  entered  a  theatre  unr 
i^asked?  To  all  inductions  from  thb  source  we  will  answer  bv 
a  citation  of  which  our  author  will  not  deny  the  validity.  It 
is  from  his  own  eloquent  mother,  who  certainly  was  right  on  die 
present  occasion;  we  quote  from  memory,  but  the  substance  is, 
*  Kien  ne  ressemble  moins  aux  Anglais  que  leur  com6die«' 

M.  de  Stael  seems  further  to  imply  that  family  affecdon  is 
stronger  in  France  than  in  England;  and  that,  in  the  latter  country^ 
the  sentiment  which,  in  the  former,  is  '  affection  de  famille,'  is  ouly 
'  espnt  de  famille.'     We  diink  that  facts  will  prove  exacdy  the 
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rene.  It  is  indeed  almost  impossible  that,  in  a  state  of  morafs 
erecoBJugal  relations  are  perfect,  the  other  ties  of  family 
ling  should  be  so  relaxed  as  the  stage  has  led  our  author  to 
)po9e^  The  heart  cannot  be  warm  between  parents,  and 
lied  to  their  common  offspring;  and  the  example  of  such 
action  must  awaken  congenial  tenderness  in  children^  In 
oiintrj  indeed  where  every  adult  belongs  so  much  to  the  public 
iti  England^  youth  sooner  attains  emancipation  than  in 
»8 -where  despotism  is  disguised  under  the  name  of  paternal 
emment ;  and  a  father  is  obliged  to  yield  up  his  son  to  the 
imonwealth  at  an  early  age.  But  does  he  for  this  give  up  his 
€tion;  oris  filial  love  less  strong  because  the  public  claim  the 
e  and  talents  of  the  rising  generation  ?  The  early  manliness  of 
youth,  so  completely  contrasting  with  the  long  subjection  in 
di  others  live,  may  make  a  foreigner  suppose  that  uieir  aifec- 
EB  are  as  independent  as  their  manners  aiid  their  minds.  The 
och  require  unbroken  deference  from  their  children ;  neither 
8  any  event  of  life — as  the  marriage  of  those  children,  their 
oming  parents  in  their  tum^-diminish  filial  bondage.  British 
lers  (on  the  contrary)  hasten  to  give  their  sons  that  independ- 
B  which  fits  them  for  a  free  state  ;  and  never  are  more  satis* 
than  when  they  see  them  assert  their  rights  as  British  sub- 
s.  Besides,  might  we  not  add,  paternal  affection  and  filial 
im  are  stronger  in  proportion  to  the  certainty  which  a  parent 
that  he  is  not  merely  the  father  quem  nupti(Z  demoustrant,  and 
:  this  chance  is  greater  in  England,  M.  de  Stael  allows,  since 
idmits  that  there  le  lien  conjugal  est  dans  toute  sa  beaute, 
)ne  consequence  indeed  of  family  connexion  is  more  powerful  in 
nee  than  in  England ;  but  we  deny  that  it  is  founded  on  aftection 
uite  the  reverse.  It  springs  entirely  from  the  sentiment  which 
author  rightly  terms,  but  sadly  misapplies, '  esprit  de  famille,' 
which  is  little  more  than  vanity.  Every  person  bearing  the 
e  name,  particularly  if  that  name  be  one  of  the  highest  of  the 
ileged  class,  is  more  or  less  considered  as  of  the  same  blood, 
all  are  in  duty  bound  to  maintain  the  rest  in  that  condition  of 
ety  which  is  worthy  of  it.  In  England  the  chief  of  the  How- 
1  or  of  the  Percys  would  feel  no  mortification  at  beholding  his 
s  engraved  upon  the  seal  of  a  man  of  very  inferior  rank  and 
une ;  nay,  would  not  blush  to  read  his  name  upon  the  sign- 
rd  of  some  very  humble  trader.  But  what  humiliation  would 
a  Montmorency  feel  if  a  Montmorency  had  not  the  means  of 
ig  in  the  highest  circles,  or  were  to  embrace  any  profession  but 
of  a  courtier,  a  man  of  the  sword,  or  a  dignitary  of  the  church? 
t  even  the  study  of  the  law  could  be  followed  by  him  without 
lush ;  no — he  could  not  deign  to  l)c  chancellor  of  France. 
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Now  the  only  proofs  which  we  can  find  of  the  *  affection  de  famille/ 
which  M.de.  Stael  supposes  to  exist  exchisively  in  that  country, 
are  the  subjection  to  their  parents  in  which  aged  children  live,  ami 
this  vanity  which  makes  it  derogatory  for  any  high  bom  French- 
man to  adopt  an  useful  and  honest,  if  it  be  an  humble  profesaioo, 
and  prompts  all  those  who  call  themselves  alike  to  rescue  the  name, 
if  not  the  man,  from  the  shame  of  subsisting  by  industry.  We 
should  indeed  have  been  surprized  if  the  assertion  of  our  author 
had  been  correct ;  for  we  cannot  grant  that  any  feeling  of  the 
heart  is  so  strong  in  France  as  in  England.  Where  levity  is  great, 
and  reflection  rare,  'the  affections  may  be  prompt  and  flashy,  but 
they  are  not  either  deep  or  lasting. 

Another  opinion  which  we  were  sorry,  for  his  sake,  to  find  in  M. 
de  Stael's  work  is,  tliat  England  has  not  been  the  protector  of  the 
liberties  of  other  nations.  This  is  the  common  cry  of  the  French 
liberals ;  while  that  of  the  opposite  party  is  that  she  has  over- 
thrown all  the  ancient  institutions  of  the  world,  and  protected  the 
illegitimate  emancipation  of  subjects.  From  this  double  reproach 
we  should  suspect  that  she  has  kept  the  proper  medium,  and  done 
exactly  what  was  requisite  to  promote  freedom,  and  to  oppose 
licentiousness.  But,  in  fact,  we  think  that  if  any  reproach  can 
be  made  upon  this  head,  it  is  that  England  has  been  too  officious, 
too  sanguine  in  her  endeavours  to  make  other  nations  participate 
in  the  blessings  which  she  enjoys ;  and  that  she  has  communicated 
the  desire  to  men  incapable  of  putting  it  in  practice.  The  popular 
error  in  this  country  is,  rather,  that  all  men  are  equally  fit  for 
freedom,  than  that  any  nation  can  be  disqualified.  Hence  every 
crude  abettor  of  revolution  expects  to  find  assistance  from  this 
classic  source  of  constitutional  government,  and  many  of  them 
must  of  course  be  disappointed.  But  we  defy  M .  de  Stael, 
backed  by  all  the  liberals  and  all  the  doctrinaires  of  the  French 
school,  to  prove  her  guilty,  before  a  jury  of  men  who  really  know 
what  rational  freedom  is,  of  ever  having  opposed  its  introduction 
into  any  country  upou  earth ;  while  her  conduct  in  Sicily  testifies 
her  strong — even  her  rash  desire  to  give  every  opportunity  of 
establishing  at  least  as  much  of  it  as  men  can  bear,  wherever  she 
had  any  influence. 

The  remaining  letters'of  this  work  are  upon  many  practica. 
points,  through  which  we  shall  not  follow  our  author,  having  other 
matters  to  consider.  So  great  is  his  desire  to  be  useful  to  his 
country — and  we  heartily  wish  that  he  may  be  so — that  he  enters 
into  minute  particulars  upon  the  mode  of  debating  in  our  House 
of  Commons ;  and  gives  a  frontispiece,  representing  the  place  of 
meeting,  the  speaker's  chair,  the  ministerial  and  the  opposition 
benches,  the  gallery,  &c.  Upon  the  whole  we  are  far  from  joining 
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in  the  general  sentiments  of  our  author^  or  of  adopting  the  tenets 
of  his  school ;  yet  we  think  that  his  views  are  benevolent ;  and 
diou^  we  canfiot  approve  of  his  modes  of  reasoning,  we  give  him 
full  credit  for  his  perceptive  faculties. 

Notwitiistanding  the  evident  utility  of  the  hints  contained  in 
dus  work,  it  is  not  likely  that  many  of  them  will  be  adopted  by  the 
French,  who  feel  excessive  tenderness  about  openly  imitating  any 
diing  from  England.  Though  their  constitution  is  the  same  m  all 
its  leading  features,  as  our  own,  yet  they  would  be  very  much  irri- 
tated if  they  were  told -that  it  was  but  a  copy.  Nay,  so  jealous 
)ure  they  upon  this  head,  that,  in  order  to  have  some  claim  to  ori- 
ginality, they  have  purposely  introduced  deviations,  and  put  them- 
selves to  great  inconvenience,  as  well  as  run  a  risk  of  adopting 
less  expedient  forms.  The  shifts  which  they  made  to  escape  the 
septenniality  of  our  parliament  were  quite  ludicrous ;  and  their 
election  laws  were  pitiful  subterfuges  to  avoid  our  mode  of  choos- 
ing representatives.  They  prefer  doing  worse,  to  doing  well  with 
us;  and,  though  the  least  original  or  inventive  of  nations^  they 
have  not  greatness  of  mind  to  avow  that  the  best  modes  of  rule 
have  been  practiced  by  a  rival,  long  before  they  thought  of  any 
diing  but  despotism.  Such  narrowness  of  views  has  already  been 
preiudicial  to  them ;  and,  until  they  can  enlarge  their  minds  and 
leeungs,  it  ever  must  be  so.  We  have  often  thought  that  the  first 
indicatipn  of  improving  morality  in  France  will  be  her  acknow- 
ledging that  we  are  an  honester  nation  than  she  is ;  and  the  first 
symptom  of  increasing  wisdom,  her  perceiving  our  superiority  in 
that  matter  also-^as  the  first  dawn  of  Jier  liberty  ws^s  h^r  Anglo*- 
pnania. 

We  have  selected  the  volume  of  M.  de  Stael  as  a  favourable 
specimen  of  the  opinions  entertained  in  France  respecting  our 
political  conduct:  we  shall  now  turn  to  another  question,  and 
examine  the  estimation  in  which  our  industry  is  held  there.  This 
is  a  subject  upon  which  doubt  cannot  so  easily  hang ;  for,  while 
diere  is  no  positive  general  standard  of  liberty,  there  is  a  very 
accurate  measure  of  labour :  produce.  As  long  as  the  quantity 
of  things  produced  can  be  measured  in  length',  breadth  and  thick- 
ness, and  their  value  expressed  in  francs,  pounds  sterling,  or  any 
other  article  of  barter,  reasoning  will  be  less  vague  upon  industry 
than  upon  constitutions. 

For  this  reason,  juster  notions  of  our  superiority  in  the  former 
than  in  the  latter  are  current  among  the  French ;  and,  while  they 
say  that  our  elections  exceed  in  corruption  all  that  they  could  ever 
know — we  suppose  because,  with  them,  ministers  only  have  the 
means  of  influencing  votes — they  cannot  deny  the  number  of 
pounds  of  wool,  cotton,  or  silk,  which  we  spin  and  weave.     Still, 
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however,  they  have  a  subterfuge  for  holding  us  wonderfully  cheap, 
even  for  this  very  superiority :  they  *  'clepe  us  pedlars/  despise  us 
for  having  recourse  to  labour,  and  load  us  with  all  the  opprobrious 
epithets  due  to  rusty  knaves  and  mechanics.  Some  few  of  them, 
indeed,  begin  to  perceive  that,  notwithstanding  the  ^  disgrace 
attached  to  trade  and  manufactures,  industry  is  an  essential  meaas 
of  national  prosperity  ;  and  that  even  their  great  empire,  Ma  belle 
France,'  with  Iuh*  plaius  and  her  forestiJ,  her  vines  and  her  olives, 
runs  considerable  risk  of  being  thrown,  farther  than  ever,  behind 
the  shopkecping  nation,  whose  late  successes  in  arms  delivered 
and  abashed  her,  and  whose  present  prosperity  quite  stupifies  her. 

That  this  class,  however,  is  not  very  numerous  or  enlightened^ 
the  French  press  demonstrates.  The  works  which  appear  upon 
industry  are  lamentably  few,  and  still  more  lamentably  defiaent 
in  origmality.  Large  views  are  therefore  not  to  be  expected; 
neither  must  the  world  look  for  much  improvement  from  that 
quarter.  The  *  Sociitt  (T Encouragement^  publishes  little  of  any 
value,  except  what  is  taken  from  England ;  and  nothing  is  more 
completely  jejune  and  characteristic  than  its  bulletins.  We  could 
not,  indeed,  quote  any  work,  periodical  or  not,  worthy  to  be  com" 
pared  to  the  very  worst  production  of  tliese  islands,  relating  to 
the  subject  now  before  us. 

A  weekly  journal  has  lately  been  undertaken,  '  Le  Journal 
Hepdomadaire  des  Arts  ct  Metiers,'  for  the  express  purpose  of 
making  known,  upon  the  continent,  the  state  of  arts  and  manu- 
factures in  England;  and,  of  all  tlie  presents  which  could  be 
made  to  the  French  people,  this  is  the  richest.  But  it  is  an  un- 
grateful task  to  teach  a  nation  that  thinks  it  has  nothing  niore  to 
learn :  and  the  author  is  reduced  to  tlie  necessity  of  apologizing 
for  his  temerity.  As  it  is  impossible  to  relate  the  wonders  of 
British  labour  without  eulogizing  tliem,  as  to  mention  is  to  praise 
them,  he  has  found  it  necessary  to  intimate  that  he  is  not  an  An-> 
glomane ;  but  that  he  does  all  this  in  order  that  the  eyes  of  the 
whole  world  may  be  opened  to  see  and  imitate  us.  He  tells  his 
countrymen,  however,  some  hard  truths,  and  indirectly  cautions 
them  against  one  of  their  principal  weaknesses : — 

^  Avant  de  tracer  quelques  routes,  avant  de  signaler  quelques  pointi 
remarquables  dans  riumicnse  tableau  industricl  que  j'offre  k  mes  lecteurs, 
je  dois  combattre  ce  hontcux  prejug6,  cette  pitoyable  vanite,  ces  senti* 
mens  funestes  de  rivalite  nationale,  qui  causent  tant  de  dommage  k  ceox 
qui  s'y  livrent,  ct  qui  sont  le  signe  special  de  la  sottise  et  de  I'lgnorance; 
assertion  dure,  niais  justifiee  par  les  stupides  dedains  qu'ont  poor  les 
autres  peuplcs,  pour  leur  intelligence  et  pour  tout  ce  qui  vient  d  eux,  let 
esclaves  biiits  de  la  Turquie  et  de  la  Moscovic  ;  les  faineans,  les  ignorans, 
les  niendians,  les  supcrstitieux  cjp  la  grande  pcninsule.' — '  Vainement  les 
p^tites  bouffisurcs  locales  ou  iudividuelles  qbcrcheroicut-elles  It  uier  les 
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hyiifcifitiii  indiutrienes  de  rAn^fcerre.  Les  faits  mmt  trop  nond>renx, 
imp  aeoumnlet  j  ilt  parknt  trop  haoi  poor  qu*il  n  y  ait  pas  de  la  mau- 
wbe  M 1^  les  nier/ 

■  In  mprebceg  ccmtaining  sounder  views  than  are  usual  in  France* 
&e  Author  gives  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  present  prospects  of  the 
worlds  in  the  branch  of  which  he  treats.  After  briefly  considering 
&e  vicissitudes  of  trade  and  manufactures  in  Venice,  Spain^  Por- 
tagil^  Holland,  France  and  England,  he  concludes : — 

-  '  K  Lc  moode  social  a  ftotalement  chang^  de  sphere,  et  ne  sortira  plus 
4t  cdk  de  riodustrie,  dans  laquelle  rancienne  propri^te  territoriak  n'a 
iinniiaia  qn'une  importance  extrdmement  secondaire,  au  moins  quant 
HI  vicnx  continent.  2.  L*Ang1eterre  est  seule^  jusqu'k  present,  dans 
FcipriC  de  oe  aouveau  syst^me.  3.  Les  deux  Am6riques  s'uniront  h  elle ; 
ct,  n  TEuiope  demeure  plus  long-tenis  engourdie,  ^trang^re  aux  grandes 
colRprises  oommercialeSj  h  I'usage  general  des  machines^ — c*est  h  dire 
frinapdement  h  celui  de  la  machine  h  vapeur — elle  tombcra  necessaire- 
■eat  dans  T^tat  de  paavret6  indastrielle  od  se  trouvoient  TEispagne  et  le 
Poctogai  il  y  a  35  ans/ 

The  compiler  of  this  journal,  or,  as  he  is  termed  in  French, 
'  le  principal  r^dacteur/  was  at  first  supposed  to  be  M.  Dupin ; 
but  there  are  evident  marks  that  this  is  a  mistake.  M.  Dupin  is 
a  better  writer  than  the  present,  and  is  moreover  much  more  familiar 
widi  scientific  subjects;  but  what  chiefly  distinguishes  them  is, 
that  the  compiler  of  the  *  Journal  Hepdomadaire  appears  to  have 
sounder  and  more  liberal  (liberal  in  the  good  sense)  views  of 
general  policy  than  M.  Dupin.  Besides,  the  compiler,  in  praising 
us,  shows  as  little  envy  as  a  Frenchman  can  have,  while  the  author 
of  the  '  Voyages  dans  la  Grande  Bretagne'  gives  too  many  proofs 
of  that  baleful  sentiment.  The  former  is,  indeed,  grossly  mistaken 
respecting  the  conduct  of  England  to  Ireland,  and  also  in  some 
odier  points  of  her  political  bearings ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he 
seems  to  feel  that  a  nation  which  makes  so  noble  a  use  of  intel- 
lect as  she  does — which,  in  all  her  relations  of  industry,  has  con- 
stantly shown  such  just  and  comprehensive  views — cannot  be  guilty 
of  the  petty  duplicity  of  which  she  is  often  accused.  The  latter 
has  not  elevated  his  mind  to  such  a  height  as  this ;  and,  being 
compelled  to  acknowledge  the  wonders  which  he  beheld,  he 
solaces  his  jealousy  in  harping  upon  charges  which  a  very  little 
knowledge  of  the  human  heart  would  at  once  reject.  It  is  impos- 
sible for  such  large  and  enlightened  industry  as  that  of  England 
not  to  perceive  that  in  every  thing  honesty  is  the  best  policy.  Pet- 
tifoggers alone  may  thrive  by  nefarious  practices. 

The  great  authority  upon  the  subject  of  British  industry,  ever 
since  his  work  was  published  in  France,  is  M.  Dupin.  Although 
we  have  already  spoken  of  his  volumes,  we  must  revert  to  them 
again ;  particularly  as  our  object  in  the  remainder  of  this  article 
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is  to  refute  an  assertion  made  by  him  toward  the  conclusion  fA 
his  introduction  to  the  '  Force  Couimerciale'  of  Great  Britain. 
After  speaking,  in  a  very  rhapsodical  style,  of  what  England  h^s; 
and  France  has  not  done,  and  mixing  up  the  whole  with  Themuh 
tocles  and  Miltiades,  he  hopes  that  his  country  will  be  stimulated 
to  success  in  industry  by  die  example  of  Britain. 

'  Ganlons-nous  de  penser  que  ces  victolrcs  sclent  impossibles  &  notre 
perseverance.  Je  Tiens  de  le  montrer,  aulant  I'Angleterre  <st  en  acaaee 
aujourd^hui,  autant,  Uy  a  cinquante  amiesj  elie  Stoit  en  arriire  de  la  Franctf 
et  dans  Tent  reprise  et  dans  t  execution  des  grands  ouvrages  utiles  d  fimduHm^ 
indispensahles  au  commerce.  Ce  qu'clle  a  fait  durant  un  demi-sidde^  noni 
pouvons  le  faiie,  plus  promptement  encore.  Nous  pouvons  reprendrft 
notre  rang,  en  profitant  de  son  experience,  comme  elk  a  su  profiier  de  Id 
notre.  Osons  vouloir.  Ni  I'ardeur  et  ractivite,  ni  la  science  et  le  geniCj 
ne  manquent  h  notre  heureux  pays.  Notre  territoire  est  plus  vaste^ 
notre  climat  plus  beau,  notre  sol  plus  fertile.  Uue  immense  tronti^et 
deux  mers  ouvrent  leurs  debouches  aux  produits  des  entrailles  et  de  k 
superficie  de  notre  terre.  Mais  nous  manquons  encore,  poor  arriver  k 
ces  liraites,  de  communications  interieures  assez  nombrenses,  assez  aisles, 
assez  Gconomiques.  Sacbons  les  entreprendre,  avec  les  efforts  combui^ 
et  les  sacrifices  communs  d*un  grand  nombre  de  citoyens^*  &c. 

And  a  little  before  we  have  this  :— 

'  Enfin  Louis  XIV.  16gislatcur  de  ces  m^mes  travaux,  ordonne  qu  iw 
jury'  (Louis  XXV.  and  a  jury !)  ^  compose  des  plus  notables  faabitans,  ac- 
cordera  par  un  arbitrage  concUiateur,  tons  les  difierends  a  naStre  snr  la 
propriete  de  la  nouvelle  voie  publique  et  des  biens  limitropbes ;  et  cent 
ans  plus  tard,  VAnghterre  retrouvant  Id  le  ginie  de  ses  loix„  s'est  honori 
de  suvcre  cet  exemple,  £h  nous,  mes  chers  concitoyens,  nous  Franpais ! 
serons  nous  les  moins  empresses  ^  suivre  les  exemples  l^gues  h,  la  post^- 
rit6  par  les  beaux  r^gnes  dc  Henri  IV.  et  de  Louis  XIV.  ?  LaisseroDB 
nous  Tetranger  jouir,  plus  que  nous-m^mes,  du  plagiat  d^une  prospSrite 
inventee  par  nos  ancctres  f  et  ne  ressaisirons-nous  point  une  des  palmes 
de  notre  gloire  hereditaire  V 

Upon  what  is  fulsome  and  bombastical  in  these  extracts,  we 
shall  offer  no  remark ;  but  we  must  bestow  some  attention  upon 
the  passages  printed  in  italics ;  and  to  point  out  their  incorrect- 
ness shall  be  the  business  of  the  following  pages. 

/  Autant  TAngleterre  est  en  avauce  aujourd*hui,  autant,  il  y  a  cinquante 
anuses,  elle  etoit  en  arri^re  de  la  France,  et  dans  Tentreprise  et  dans 
rexecution  des  grands  ouvrages  utiles  k  Tindustrie^  indispeusables  an 
commerce.' 

Now,  if  we  can  show  that,  three  centuries  ago,  and  ever  after- 
wards, England  was  superior  to  the  country  of  M.  Dupin  in  all 
the  points  referred  to,  the  fallacy  of  his  assertion  will  be  demon- 
strated. 

That  civilization  began  in  the  mild  and  genial  climates  of  the 
south,  indeed  that  it  could  not  begin  any  where  else,  is  undoubted. 
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^Elie  cradle  of  the'  first  generations' was' Asia;  later  races,  and, 
inch  tbem,  higher  mental  culture,  sprung  up  on  the  soudiem 
dhores  of  the  Mediterranean,  whence  they  crossed  to  the  north ; 
and'  Ghreece  had  the  precedency  of  Rome,  because  her  soil  and 
dmate  were  more  favourable  to  youthful  society  than  those 
c^  Italy.  From  Italy,  again,  at  two  different  periods,  the  social 
arts  spread  themselves  to  the  north;  and  France,  not  only  be- 
ctnae  her  natural  circumstances  were  more  capable  of  providing 
for  the  early  wants  of  men,  but  as  situated  nearer  to  the  source 
of  improvement,  had  the  priority  of  this  island  in  die  career  of 
nind.  But,  as  necessity  is  ever  more  powerful  than  example, 
Old  as  greater  obstacles,  when  not  insuperable,  always  stimulate 
b  greater  exertions,  it  follows  that,  when  the  immediate  wants  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  north  are  supplied,  the  ingenuity  which  was 
awakened  in  satisfying  them  is  exercised  upon  other  objects,  and 
becomes  a  source  of  higher  improvement  than  could  be  attained 
by  men  who,  from  their  outset  in  life,  have  revelled  in  enjoyment. 
.Thus  F^ypt,  Greece,  Italy,  France,  England  succeeded  each 
odier  in  social  progress,  in  periods  nearly  proportionate  to  the 
advantages  which  nature  had  bestowed  upon  the  soil  and  climate 
of  each ;  but  the  value  of  the  civilization  which  they  have  enjoyed 
has  been  in  a  ratio  as  nearly  inverse.  The  Greeks  were  far 
superior' to  their  massive  predecess(M^,  not  only  in  all  the  beautiful 
arts  and  accomplishments  of  life,  but  in  philosophy  and  reason. 
The  Romans,  inferior  to  the  Greeks  in  many  respects,  rose  far 
above  them  in  an  art  before  which  sculpture,  painting,  poetry, 
nay  speculative  philosophy  itself  must  bow; — the  art  of  creating 
the  ffreatest  empire  of  the  world  from  the  smallest  beginning,  and 
of  giving  that  empire  longer  freedom  than  the  pettiest  states  have 
known.  When  social  improvement  flourished  anew,  after  the 
dark  ages,  France  was  more  tardy  than  Italy ;  but  she  had  not 
long  begun  to  advance  before  she  outstripped  her  in  useful 
industry,  and  composed  a  larger  and  a  finer  empire,  one  more 
swayed  by  reason,  even  than  the  spiritual  realm  of  St.  Peter. 
Last  of  all,  necessarily  came  England;  but  the  mental  power 
which  has  been  there  developed  exceeds  all  that  antiquity,  or  even 
more  modem  ages,  could  have  dreamed  of.  In  every  department 
of  intellect,  if  it  be  but  useful,  Britain  has  no  rival  among  nations; 
and  she  has  opened  and  explored  more  new  regions  of  thought  in 
every  direction  than  all  the  rest  of  the  world  since  the  restoration 
of  knowledge. 

At  what  period,  or  at  what  precise  degree  of  social  improve- 
ment the  tardier  nations  begin  to  take  a  lead,  may  not  easily  be 
determined :  but,  with  respect  to  England,  we  have  already  shown 
in  this  article,  that,  in  policy  at  least,  she  had  the  priority  of 
France  by  more  than  one  century  and  a  half,  at  the  epocha  of  our 
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^agna  Charts.  In  other  branches  the  f^  of  Britain  wis 
celebrated  by  the  earliest  Romans  who  ^  1       island;  and^ 

under  the  emperor  Constantius  Chloros,  die  mechanical  wis  woe 
so  much  superior  to  those  of  Gaol,  t  lat  her  architects  and  iisifr 
cers  were  employed  to  repair  the  mined  fortresecs  npon  Ac 
Rhine.  But  this  advantage  was  soon  lost  when  more  barbftroai 
invaders  overran  the  country.  A  similar  superiority  was  renaifad 
by  the  Romans  in  the  agriculture  of  Gaul ;  but  as  die  Gennaa 
nations  held  tliis  art  in  contempt,  it  declined  after  the  imiptioft 
of  the  Franks.  Thus  then,  even  at  this  remote  period,  tfaeenrenr 
of  both  nations  was  marked  out  by  their  natural  circmnstanoes; 
and  the  advantageous  territory  and  climate  of  France  disposed 
her  principally  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil ;  whUe  other  wantl 
and  other  opportunities  determined  the  British  to  addict  diem- 
selves  to  other  arts,  even  more  than  to  agriculture. 

The  further  progress  of  these  two  nations  vras  determined  by 
the  circumstances  which  act  in  general  tbtougfaout  the  workt: 
and  the  severer  climate  of  England  required  harder  labour  dun 
the  fertility  and  warmth  of  France,  in  the  former,  industiy  st 
once  assumed  a  character  of  utility  which  it  wanted  in  the  hitter; 
and  the  luxury  which  there  began  to  ikmrish  at  a  much  moie 
early  period,  here  gained  footing  only  when  the  most  imperious 
necessities  were  satisfied.  The  later  developement  of  BfidBh 
industry  was  accompanied  by  the  highest  readi  of  inteHectail 
icivilization ;  and  was  incorporated  with  every  branch  of  prosperitf ; 
but  the  industry  of  France  was  too  much  connected  with  ostenta* 
jtion  and  selfish  enjoyment,  to  produce  such  enlarged  advantages. 
In  disproving  the  assertion  of  M.  Dupin,  we  shall  particulariy  at- 
tend to  these  distinctions ;  and  consider  (he  relative  progress  of 
both  empires,  not  only  as  greater  the  one  than  the  other,  bnt  as 
characteristic. 

One  of  the  earliest  wants  of  men  is  clothing;  the  materials 

Srincipally  used  for  this  purpose  are  wool,  cotton,  linens  and  silk. 
I^ow  those  which  suit  the  wants  of  a  northern  climate  are  the  two 
first;  whikt  the  latter,  but  particularly  silk,  are  appropriate  to  the 
demands  of  the  south.  An  inquiry  into  die  progress  of  these 
manufactures  will,  then,  throw  considerable  light  upon  the  present 
9ubiect. 

The  first  great  historical  encouragement  given  to  die  woollen 
fnanufactures  of  this  country  was  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IIL 
though  their  introduction  was  prior  to  this  period.  .  The  RomanSi 
we  are  told  by  Camden,  had  a  cloth  manufactory  at  Winchester, 
and,  under  William  the  Conqueror,  a  body  of  Flemish  weavers, 
expelled  from  home  by  an  irruption  of  the  sea,  setded  in  this 
island.  In  the  reigns  of  Henry  I.  and  of  Henry  II.  several  privi- 
leges were  granted  to  cloth-weavers;  and,  under  Henry  III.  regu- 
lations 
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.ktiODs  were  made  respecting  broad-cloths,  russets,  See*  The 
•office  of  auloager.  is  meutioned  by  Maddox,  as  existing  in  the 
time  of  £dward  I;  and  thus  the  very  early  establishment  of 
.woollen  manufactures  is  proved^  although,  under  the  Norman 
nee,  a  common  clothing  still  was  leather.  But,  in  1331,  John 
£emp,  with  seventy  Walloon  families,  was  invited  into  England; 
and  Kendal  was  the  metropolis  of  this  branch  of  industiy.  Many 
jBther  town«,  as  Norwich,  Sudbury,  Colchester,  and  York  had 
Iheir  own  manufactories;  and  woollens  were  spun  and  wove  in  De- 
^vonshire,  Worcestershire,  Gloucestershire,  Hampshire,  Berkshire, 
Sussex  and  Wales* 

A  table  of  what  the  exports  and  imports  of  woollen  goods  were 
about  the  n^iddle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  not  more  than 
twenty  years  after  the  arrival  of  the  Flemish  artificers,  will  show 
the  progress  which  this  manufacture  had  made  in  a  very  shprt  time. 

£xpoRTS.  £         #•  d, 

Thirtv-one  thoiisaQd  six  hundred  and  fifty-one  ^acks  )  i  og  gog     o  0 

.    and  a  half  of  wool  at  ^6  Talue  each  sack,       .          \  '  , 

Thiee  thousand  thirty-six  hundred  and  sixty-five  felts  ^  ^  ^^o     t  q 

[    at  40s,  value,  each  hundred  at  six  score,          ,          3  ' 

Wherec^  the  custom  amounts  to         ....  81,624     1  1 

Fdnrteen  last,  seventeen  dicher  and  five  hides  of  leather,  7  fio    5  0 
'  after  six  pounds  value  the  last,  amount  to        .         j 

Whereof  the  enstom  amounts  to        .        •        .  6  17  6 

4,774i  after  40«  value  is 9,549     0  0 

6^i  I  of  wcBYted  after  I6s.  8d.  value  the  piece  is      •  6,717  18  4 

Whereof  the  custom  amounts  to         •         .         •        .  215  \S  7 
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Summary  of  the  outcarried  commodities  in  value  7  ^994  184  17    2 

and  custom, J  ' 

Imports. 

1,832  cloths  after  £6  value  each,     ....       1 0,922  0    0 

Whereof  the  custom  amounts  to       .         .         .         .         .       91  12    0 

S97|  quintals  of  wax  after  the  value  of  40«.  the  quintal,     .     795  10    0 

Whereof  the  custom  is 19  17    0 

6829i  tons  of  wine  after  40s.  per  ton,    .         ,         .           3,659  0    Q 

Whereof  the  custom  is 18^  0    0 

Linen  cloth,  mercury,  grocery  wares  and  all  other  man-  7   00  qi^  i^    q 

ner  of  merchandize,  .....      J       ' 

Whereof  the  custom  is 285  18    3 

Summary  of  the  inbrought  commodities,         ^38,970  13    3 

Bummary  of  the  surplus  of  the  outcarried  above  the  7     o-n  o\a  qii 

inbrought  commodities  amounteth  to  3  ' 

It 
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It  is  remarkable  that  the  value  of  the  imported  cloth,  per  piece, 
is  here  three  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  exported;  and  it  may 
be  inferred  that  the  quality  was  also  superior.  It  ai)pears  dien 
that  the  fabrication  of  coarse  cloths  exclusively  occupied  the  ma- 
nufacturers of  Britain,  while  the  finer  cloths  were  still  imported 
from  abroad;  that  is  to  sa^,  that  hitherto  the  wants  of  the  peoifh 
were  the  regulator  of  British  industry. 

But  the  manufactories  of  England  were  not  yet  sufficiendy  ex- 
tensive to  employ  all  the  wool  produced  there;  and  much  was 
still  exported  unwrought.  They  increased  however;  and,  eariy 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  the  importation  of  woollen  cloth, cap9» 
&c»  wsu(  prohibited.  The  civil  wars  were  of  course  prejudicial 
to  them;  but  Henry  VII.  did  more  toward  their  prosperity  dian 
any  of  his  predecessors,  and  gave  them  greater  vigour  than  tfaej 
ever  had  before.  Fine  cloths,  in  particular,  seem  to  have  beea 
much  improved  about  his  time;  neither  was  the  end  of  the  fif- 
teenth century  too  early  a  period  for  the  introduction  of  a  little 
luxury  into  a  branch  of  industry  which  had  so  long  been  devoted  to 
comfort.  The  ostentatious  reign  of  Henry  VI tl-  gave  a  further 
impulse  to  the  woollen  trade;  even  in  1512,  the  cloth  which  but 
fifty  yesMTs  before  was  sold  for  forty  shillings,  was  worth  four 
and  five  marks;  and  a  similar  variation  took  place  in  the  price  of 
labour,  so  much  had  the  demand  increased,  in  consequence  of  in- 
creasii^g  population,  wealth  and  consumption.  Beside  the  exports 
to  Flanders,  English  cloth  found  its  way  to  Holland,  Hamburg* 
Sweden  and  Russia;  countries  where  the  coarser  and  the  warmer 
stuffs  were  the  most  necessary* 

The  protestants  who  fled  from  the  persecutions  of  the  Duke  of 
Alva,  in  the  L4OW  Countries,  brought  a  considerable  accession  of 
industry  to  England;  and  the  woollen  manufactures,  together 
vidth  all  that  related  to  them,  became  more  flourishing  than  ever. 
Queen  Elizabeth  extended  her  strong  protection  to  &em;  inso- 
much that,  although,  in  1552,  a  large  quantity  of  the  raw  material 
was  exported,  in  less  than  thirty  years  Germany,  Poland,  France, 
Flanders,  Denmark  and  Sweden  were  overrun  with  British  cloths. 
The  price  had  nearly  tripled;  yet  two  hundred  thousand  piec^ 
were  annually  exported  to  those  countries. 

The  processes  l)y  which  woollens  are  rendered  beautiful  nv^re 
not  yet  performed  in  England ;  and  a  part  of  the  operation  was 
reserved  for  the  Netherlands.  Much  of  our  exports  consisted  in 
white  undressed  cloth ;  aqd  the  profits  upon  dyeing  and  finishing, 
amounting  as  it  was  stated  to  a  million  a  year,  were  lost  to  us. 
The  exportation  of  white  cloths  was  therefore  prohibited;  but  the 
Dutch  and  the  Germans  forbad  the  entrance  of  any  English 
woollens  dyed  in  the  piece,  into  their  states.     The  export  then 
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feD  immediately  from  200,000  to  60,000,  when  it  was  found 
necessary  to  take  off  the  restriction.  This  circumstance  gave 
me  to  the  fabrication  of  what  was  termed  medley  cloths,  or  mix- 
tures of  wool  dyed  of  different  colours,  and  wrought  into  the 
same  web.  The  Long  Parliament  still  further  promoted  this  ma- 
nafacture;  and  the  law  enjoining  the  exclusive  use  of  woollens 
in  burials  gave  it  fresh  activity.  The  processes  of  dyeing  and 
dressing  were  improved;  and,  in  1699,  the  quantity  of  manufac- 
tired  cloth  was  estimated  at  eight  millions,  of  which  three-fourths 
lere  the  price  of  labour.  One-half  of  this  quantity  was  exported ; 
nd  thus  did  the  woollen  trade  of  England  exhibit  a  very  different 
qipearance  from  what  it  wore  when  Flanders  absorbed  the  whole 
law  material  of  the  country.  Neither  can  this  success  be  ascribed 
to  die  prohibitory  laws  which  were  repeatedly  enacted ;  but  to 
the  ^neral  expansion  of  industry,  knowledge,  and  of  that  exalted 
civihzation  which  creates  and  satisfies  the  noblest  wants. 

The  following  century  witnessed  a  still  more  astonishing  in- 
crease of  this  commodity.  Some  documents  addressed  to  parlia- 
ment in  the  year  1 7S9,  assert  that  one  million  and  a  half  of  British 
subjects  were  employed  in  this  manufacture ;  now  allowing  to 
eadn  woriLman  the  very  moderate  pay  of  8/.  per  annum,  the  sum 
total  of  their  stipends  is  twelve  millions.  But  to  this  must  be 
added,  according  to  the  proportion  first  stated  between  the  mate- 
rial and  the  labour,  four  millions  for  the  former :  the  total  value 
then  of  cloths  manufactured  in  that  year  was  sixteen  millions 
sterling;  and  therefore  the  woollen  manufactures  had  exactly 
doubl^  between  the  years  1699  and  17d9>  that  is  to  say,  in  die 
first  forty  years  of  the  last  century.  But,  in  another  period  of  equal 
duration,  comprising  thirty-one  years  of  the  last  and  nine  of  the 
present  century,  when  the  machinery  invented  by  Arkwright,  and 
used  in  the  cotton  manufactories,  was,  with  other  improvements, 
^plied  to  the  fabrication  of  wool,  they  became  more  than  three 
times  as  extensive;  and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that,  during 
the  eighteenth  century  our  woollen  manufactures  had  increased 
in  the  proportion  of  six  to  one,  and  that  the  time  which  has 
elapsed  since  its  conclusion  has  evinced  a  similar  tendency. — 
We  know  that  M.  Dupin's  strictures  do  not  fairly  go  farther  back 
than  the  year  1 770;  but  we  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  the 
present  statement,  though  without  any  reference  to  him. 

A  part  of  the  advantage  derived  from  the  application  of  ma- 
ch'mery  to  this  branch  of  industry  may  be  learned  from  a  statement 
made  by  his  majesty's  attorney  general  before  parliament,  in  the 
year  l^DO,  that  one  million  and  a  half  of  persons  were  employed 
in  the  woollen  manufactures  of  England,  the  same  number  as  in 
the  year  1 739-     But,  during  that  time,  the  produce  had  been 

tripled; 
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tripled;  and,  as  no  more  hands  were  employed,  the  increase- WM 
entirely  due  to  improved  methods  of  manufacturing.  The  multi-' 
plication  by  three,  however^  would  give  but  a  feeble  idea  of  the 
power  of  machinery. 

In  France,  the  fabrication  of  woollens  was  probably  practised 
at  as  early  a  period  as  in  England.  The  demand  for  English 
wool  v^%  so  great,  that,  early  in  the  fourteenth  century,  applica" 
tion  was  made  to  open  a  staple  for  its  importation ;  but  the  ex-* 
portation  of  manufactured  woollens  did  not  figure  in  the  commef^ 
cial  balance  till  three  centuries  later;  neither  were  the  coarser 
stuffs  the  most  abundant.  At  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  workmen  were  procured  from  Flanders  for  a  manufactoij- 
of  tapestry,  but  we  find  no  mention  of  any  notable  improvemeslf 
made  in  the  art  of  weaving  for  the  people.  The  adminiatraHdiii' 
of  Cardinal  Richelieu  encouraged  ever}'  species  of  mnnufiactufe 
then  known  and  demanded ;  but  cloths  of  luxury  were  more  iv 
request  than  cloths  of  necessity.  It  was  in  1646,  that  Nicolas 
Cadeau,  with  some  other  Frenchmen,  obtained  a  patent  for  twrnCj 
years,  together  with  various  other  privileges  and  immunities  for 
establishing  at  Sedan  a  manufactory  of  black  and  coloured  clodis, 
made,  like  those  of  Holland,  of  the  finest  Spanish  wool.r  About 
fifteen  years  after  this,  a  treaty  between  France  and  Spain  put  the' 
former  country  in  possession  of  the  finest  wool  of  Europe^  which- 
was  wrought  mto  stuffs  fit  for  the  levant.  The  opening  ^iriiich 
France  possessed  to  the  south  by  means  of  the  Mediterraneav; 
and,  still  more,  her  own  wants,  naturalized  the  fabrication  of  thin 
and  light  woollens ;  and  her  connection  with  Spain  furnished  her 
with  the  materials.  It  is  rather  a  subject  of  astonishment  that  her 
vicinity  to  that  country  did  not  put  her  earlier  in  possession  of 
a  manufacture  from  which  so  much  benefit  was  to  be  derived. 
In  1664,  Colbert,  to  whose  efforts  France  is  so  much  indebtedy 
invited  manufacturers  from  every  country  to  introduce  their  in- 
dustry; and  persuaded  his  monarch  to  appropriate  a  million  of 
livres  to  the  encouragement  of  this  manufacture.  Now  the  pro- 
portion between  the  English  and  the  French  trade  may  be  esti^ 
mated  by  the  modicity  of  this  sum,  near  twenty  years  after  the 
exportation  of  raw  wool  had  been  absolutely  and  definitively 
prohibited  by  the  Lords  and  Commons  in  parliament  assembled; 
and  two  years  before  the  law  for  burying  in  woollens. 

In  1669,  Van  Robais,  a  Dutchman,  was  induced  to  settle  with 
500  workmen  at  Abbeville,  where  a  new  manufactory  of  superfine 
broad-cloth  was  established,  and  where  in  less  than  forty  years 
the  number  of  looms  increased  from  thirty  to  one  hundred.  The 
better  to  honour  this  branch  of  industry  the  French  king  permitted 
the  nobility  to  take  a  part  in  it  without  derogating  from  their  rank. 

But 
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i  B«t  die  cruel  and  impolitic  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  soon 
^  ptm  £iiglaiid  a  share  in  the  advantages  which  every  protestant> 
^  riite  reaped  from  the  influx  of  many  industrious  fanulies^  and 
f.  proved  now  much  bigotry  was  preferred  to  industry  in  the  kingdom- 
I  rfLewiB  Xiy. 

4     Tlie  principal  manufactories  of  fine  woollen  in  France,  were^ 
r  &B  Gobelins  in  Paris^  Sedan,  Abbeville,  Louviers,  Elboeuf  and 
Bdnen.     The  first  has  long  been  celebrated  for  the  luxury  of  its 
pRxlactidlUy  and  most  of  all  for  its  magnificent  tapestry.     It  waft' 
cMabliahed  by  two  brothers,  Giles  and  John  Gobelins,  in  the  time, 
of  Frauds  I.;  but  it  did  not  become  a  royal  manufactory  till  the 
year  1667»  when  Lewis  XIV.  changed  its  former  name  of  *  Folie. 
:  Gobctins/  into  the^randiloquous  epithet  of  '  Hotel  Royal  des 
Gabelina/     The  cause  of  this  metamorphosis  is  characteristic^ 
:   far  it  was  not  any  popular  or  national  want,  but  tlie  desire  of  the 
^  aniiiirrh  to  possess  furniture  veorthy  of  his  splendid  palaces^ 
>  wkkk  induced  his  minister,  Colbert,  to  collect  all  the  ablest  work- 
laea  and  even  artists,  into  this  establishment;  and  to  make  it  the 
i   Boat  luxurious  of  its  kind  in  the  known  world.     But  the  emr* 
bioidered  battles  of  Alexander,  the  four  seasons,  the  four  elements^ 
A  die  exploits  of  Lewis  XIV.  however  they  may  ornament  regal 
ipartments,  and  gratify  national  vanity— rhowever  they  may  speak 
the  splendour  of  the  monarch — are  less  approved  by  reason  than 
the  homeliest  drugget  that  ever  hung  upon  the  backs  of  '  our 
bold  peasantry,  their  country's  pride.' 

From  this  very  rapid  sketch  two  things  are  evident :  1  st,  that 
the  woollen  manufactures  of  France  were  not,  in  their  general 
progress,  so  much  directed  by  the  wants  of  the  people  as  ours  ^ 
and,  for  this  reason,  2dly,  that  they  were  not  so  extensive* 
No  sovereign,  no  court,  can  give  such  support  to  a  manufacture 
as  to  make  it  rank  among  the  mines  of  national  wealth;  while 
the  true  customers  which  make  it  flourish  are  the  people ;  the 
people  at  home,  and  the  people  abroad.  The  French,  we  know,, 
are  not  of  that  opinion,  and  we  doubt  whether  M.  Dupin  does 
not  prefer  the  *  Hotel  Royal  (even  with  this  title)  des  Gobelins,' 
to  the  sixteen  millions  of  yards  of  broad  and  narrow  cloths  which 
were  milled  in  the  single  West  Riding  of  York,  in  the  year  1817. 
^^e  do  not  by  any  means  wish  to  depreciate  the  merits  of  beau- 
tiful tapestry,  or  to  say  that  the  Gobelins  is  not  a  very  fine 
establishment ;  but,  taking  all  things  into  consideration,  we  prefer 
seeing  a  peasantry  well  and  warmly  clothed,  to  the  finest  painting 
that  ever  was  represented  in  the  most  exquisite  colours  which 
woollen  threads  are  capable  of  receiving.  In  the  same  manner, 
we  prefer  that  the  richest  and  greatest  man  of  England  should 
tread  upon  a  carpet  worth  but  three  hundred  pounds,  and  that 

this 
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this  ^'holesome  piece  of  furniture  should  be  found — of  faiferiar 
duality,  it  is  true — general  in  our  cottages^  to  the  cold  and  diitf 
tiles  which  pave  the  floors  of  almost  every  apartment  in  France, 
except  those  of  absolute  luxury;  even  though  the  monarch  and 
his  ministers  should  trample  under  their  feet  the  softest  and  m(dt 
brilliant  worsted  picture,  worth  perhaps  five  thousand  pounds.  *'     \ 

The  manufacture  of  silk  presents  a  Tery  different  histoiy  (torn.*  \ 
the  above.  This  substance  is  an  indigenous  product  of  die  | 
warmest  climates.  The  art  of  manufacturing  it  was  said  to  be* 
invented,  by  Pamphila,  daughter  of  Platis,  in  the  isle  of  Cos.  It 
was  much  valued  by  the  Roman  ladies  and  much  satirized  by.  die 
Latin  poets,  for  it  had  the  double  advantage  of  covering  diie  body 
and  yet  showing  the  form.  It  was  at  one  period  sold  for  its  | 
weight  in  gold:  and  Vopiscus  says  that  the  Emperor  Aurelian  j 
refused  to  give  a  suit  of  it  to  his  wife,  on  account  of  its  excessive 
deamess;  and  Heliogabalus,  who  preceded  Aurelian  by  about  half 
a  century, -is  said  to  have  worn  a  holosericum,  or  a  garment  mttie 
entirely  of  this  material.  In  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century,  tiip- 
monks  who  returned  from  India  brought  back  with  them  large: 
quantities  of  the  worm,  with  full  instructions  upon  all  the  pro- 
cesses relating  to  the  thread.  Manufactories  were  established' in ■ 
the  provinces  and  cities  of  the  Greek  empire,  particularly  at  Athens,- 
Thebes  and  Corinth;  and  Venice  became  the  carrier  between* 
them  and  the  west  of  Europe.  In  the  twelfth  century,  when' 
these  cities  were  damaged  by  the  Crusaders,  the  silk-workers  were, 
carried  into  Sicily  by  Roger  II.  and  by  degrees  the  Italians  and 
die  Spaniards  learned  the  art.  The  vicinity  of  these  countries 
diffused  it  gradually  into  France;  and  before  the  reign  of  Francis  L 
it  was  fully  established  in  Dauphin6,  Provence  and  Langnedoc. 
Nothing  can  be  more  conformable  to  our  theory  then,  than  die 
progress  of  diis  light  and  luxurious  material,  so  admirably  suited 
to  every  warm  climate  in  all  periods;  and  to  climates  a  litde  less 
warm  in  proportion  as  men  have  learned  artificial  means  of  making 
them  more  temperate. 

While  the  French  were  in  possession  of  the  duchy  of  Milan,' 
at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  they  studied  die  secrets' 
of  this  art ;  they  carried  these,  together  vrith  an  ample  provision ' 
of  workmen,  into  France;  and  immediately  the  manufactory* at 
Lyons,  which  ever  since  has  continued  to  spread  its  merchiln-' 
dize  through  Europe,  was  established.  But  the  raw  material 
was  still  imported  from  abroad,  and  the  stuffs  continued  scarce  '■ 
and  dear.  Henry  II.  is  said  to  be  the  first  who  wore  silk  stod^-. 
ings ;  and  that  upon  the  great  occasion  of  his  sister's  marriage ' 
with  the  Duke  of  Savoy.  Mezerai  says  that  *  until  the  troubles' 
under  Chs^rles  IX.  and  Henry  III.  the  courtiers  did  not  use-much; 
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ailk;  but  after  that  time  the  very  citizens  began  to  wear  it^  so 
much  do  pride  and  luxury  predominate  during  public  calamities/ 

At  the  end  of  this  century,  Henry  IV.  gave  new  encourage- 
ment to  the  silk  manufactures  of  his  realm.  Wisely  indulging  the 
propensity  of  his  people  to  vanity,  lest,  by  repressing  it,  he  should 
altogether  disgust  them  with  industry,  and  with  a  view  to  keep 
at  home  the  money  which  purchased  silk  in  other  countries,  this 
monarch  used  all  his  efforts  to  propagate  the  worm,  notwithstand* 
mg  the  representations  of  Sully.  Hitherto  the  mulberry  tree,  so 
ttsential  to  the  nourishment  of  this  animal,  had  flourished  only 
in  die  southern  provinces;  but  Henry  had  it  planted  at  Orleans, 
tt  Fontainebleau,  at  the  Castle  of  Madrid  within  two  miles  of 
Paris,  and  even  in  the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries.  These  attempts 
were  not  very  successful ;  yet  the  manufacture  of  silk  became  much 
more  general  than  it  had  ever  been  before.  During  his  reign  it 
piospered  very  much,  and  De  Thou  says,  that  silk  clothing  had 
become  so  common,  especially  among  tlie  fair  sex,  that  they 
despised  the  use  of  woollens,  which  their  ancestors  had  so  gene- 
rally worn.  .  *  t 

Tliat  while  France  was  thus  encouraging  her  silk  manufac-* 
tures,  England  was  supplying  her  with  woollen  goods,  may  be 
learned  from  a  treaty  of  commerce  concluded  between  James  I. 
and  Henry  IV.  in  the  year  I6O6,  by  which  it  was  stipulated  that> 
in  the  ports  of  the  respective  countries,  all  controversies  concern- 
ing trade  should  be  referred  to  two  merchants  of  each  nation^ 
who  should  be  called  conservators  of  commerce ;  that  each  should 
see  to  the  justness  of  weights  and  measures;  and  those  in  France 
to  the  goodness  of  English  woollens;  and  that  the  cloths  which 
should  appear  bad  should  be  re-exported  to  England,  but  without 
confiscation  or  paying  any  duty.  This  was  the  year  in  which 
Henry  particularly  encouraged  many  branches  of  industry,  but 
which  were  generally  more  luxurious  than  necessary ;  and,  ever 
since,  the  manufacture  of  silk  has  been  among  the  most  prosperous, 
the  most  cherished,  and  staple  sources  of  wealth  and  luxury  to 
hit  kingdom.  Silken  apparel  has  gradually  descended  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest  ranks  of  society,  and  is  now  to  be  founds 
b  almost  every  shape,  even  in  the  wardrobe  of  the. peasant. 

The  introduction  and  success  of  this  manufacture,  so  early  as 
the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  while  many  of  the 
necessary  arts  were  neglected,  evince  a  premature  and  an  irre- 
sistible tendency  in  the  nation  to  luxurious  industry.  The  climate 
of  France  is  not  such  as  entirely  to  preclude  the  use  of  woollens, 
or  to  tolerate  a  silken  dress  as  sufficient  protection  from  cold. 
Yet,  no  sooner  had  it  become  possible  to  procure  this  light  and 
glossy  substance  in  abundance,  than  vanity  appropriated  it  as  its 
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own.  Nothing  can  be  more  characteristic  than  the  preoedencj 
whidi  it  had  over  woollens,  in  the  favour  of  the  rulers  of  France; 
foT,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  it  was  admired  and  protected 
by  Francis  I.  in  the  year  1520,  while  the  establishment  for  broad- 
cloths, at  Sedan,  does  not  date  until  125  years  later.  The  ex- 
penses incurred  by  Henry  IV.  in  the  year  1589»  and  afterwanis, 
tbgether  with  his  efforts  to  establish  die  manufacture  of  iilk 
throughout  his  realm,  were  much  greater  in  proportion  to  his  on 
sind  situation,  than  the  million  which  Lewis  XIV.  contrib«te4r 
in  1664,  toward  encouraging  woollens;  and  the  attention  paid  to 
the  fabrication  of  fine  rather  than  of  common  cloths,  confirms 
the  tendency  of  the  nation  to  luxurious  hi  preference  to  necessai^ 
industry. 

In  1818,  the  value  of  silk  manufactured  in  France  was  com^ 
pnted  at  <£4,250,0(X).  In  1 739,  the  value  of  woollens  wrought 
in  England  was  computed  to  be  <£  16,000,000.  Now  this  is 
a  very  awkward  account  for  M.  Dupin,  and  we  do  not  know  how 
he  will  surmount  this  single  fact,  even  if  we  were  to  M>are  him 
a  leorion  of  others  which  we  have  in  reserve  for  him.  We  here 
take  a  staple  commodity  of  eacii  kingdom ;  we  find  that  the  annual 
Value  of  woollens  manufactured  in  England,  in  1 739^  ^as  four 
times  as  great  as  the  value  of  silk  manufactured  in  France  seventy- 
nine  years  later.  But  the  diminution  in  the  value  of  xaonej  during 
that  time  has  certainly  been  much  more  than  half;  and  the  in- 
crease of  industry  has  been  more  tlian  four.  Hence  then  a  tiUh 
nufacture  which,  in  1818,  produced  j£?8,  ought,  in  1739»  to  have 
producied  but  £\ ;  and  the  four  millions  of  silk  just  mentioned, 
would  have  been  reckoned  at  ^£500,000;  that  is  to  say,  at  ^  €if 
our  cloth  manufactures  in  the  same  year.  Now  we  do  not  wish 
to  give  this  fact  more  importance  than  it  merits;  we  know  that, 
wherever  silks  and  woollens  are  worn  in  European  climates,  dis 
consumpti6n  of  the  latter  is  much  more  extensive ;  we  know  hbo 
that  the  cases  are  not  quite  parallel;  yet,  upon  tlie  whole,  this 
single  fact  affords  a  strong  presumption  that  the  superiority  of 
industry  was  in  favour  of  England  at  the  period  related;  and  one 
or  two  facts  more  of  the  same  nature  would  be  sufficient -utttely 
to  disprove  M.  Dupin's  assertion. 

Although  the  staple  of  England,  early  as  well  as  late,  was 
woollens — coarse,  common,  popular  woollens — yet  it  cannot  h^ 
supposed  that  a  country  trading  as  she  does  with  the  whole  ^orU, 
having  at  her  command  the  produce  of  every  climate,  »ad  able  to 
famish  all  with  what  they  do  not  possess,  should  strictly  and 
etemaUy  confine  herself  to  necessary  industry.  This  indeed  must 
be  the  first  to  employ  a  nation  situated  amidst  superable  diffical- 
ties ;  but  should  such  a  nation  ever  prosper,  a  time  must  come 
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ihea  luxury,  if  not  for  domestic^  at  least  for  foreign  uses,  will 

ttgage  her  attention ;  and  the  fabrication  of  superfluous  elegancies 

WW  be  added  to  that  of  what  is  good  and  wholesome.     Such  ha« 

been  the  progress  of  the  silk  manufactures  in  this  island. 

lo  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  much  encouragement  was  given  to 

^    Ae  weavers  of  wool,  while  large  sums  were  paid  to  Spain  for 

'.    dken  robes.     These  were  worn  by  the  English  kings  and  princes 

k    onij,  and  at  the  coronation  of  the  young  king  and  queen,  under 

^    Henry  II.     It  is  not  till  nearly  three  centuries  later,  that  men-^ 

^    turn  is  made  of  any  attempt  to  manufacture  this  material  at  home ; 

iid  even  then,  in  1455,  it  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  women, 

-  akl  was  probably  confined  to  needlework  and  embroidery,     To- 

wd  the  end  of  the  century  some  small  haberdashery  was  made; 

Fbat  the  broad  silks  were  still  supplied  by  the  south.  The  diffi'- 
cidty  of  procuring  the  raw  substance,  notwithstanding  many 
ittempts  to  import  it  from  Persia,  and  to  cultivate  the  mulberry 
tree  at  home,  retarded  this  branch  of  manufacture  until  16£0. 
la  forty  years,  however,  it  became  so  extensive  as  to  occupy  in 
London  alone,  40,000  throwsters;  and,  in  1719>  Lombes'  admira- 
ble machine,  which  spun  23,000  yards  of  organzine  silk  in  one 
ainute,  was  introduced.  So  much  indeed  was  this  manufacture 
then  improved,  that  English  silks  were  preferred,  even  in  Italy ; 
aid  it  was  thought  expedient  to  derogate  from  the  navigation  act 
of  George  II.  in  favour  of  the  importation  of  Persian  silk 
through  Russia. 

The  persecution  of  the  protestants  by  Lewis  XIV.  drove  many 
useful  arts  out  of  France ;  and  the  tolerant  countries  reaped  the 
benefit  of  his  intemperance.  So  prone  are  the  French  to  find 
their  own  merits  every  where,  that  they  generally  boast  more  of 
the  civilization  which  tliey  pretend  to  have  diffused  over  Europe 
by  the  talents  of  the  refugees,  than  they  feel  the  disgrace  and  cru- 
elty of  the  revocation  of  a  just  and  mild  edict.  But,  in  our 
minds,  they  have  much  more  reason  to  be  ashamed  than  vain  of 
SQch  an  event.  Be  this  as  it  may  however,  the  establishments 
of  Spital-fields  were  indebted  to  their  intolerance;  and,  from  this 
epocha  began  the  flourishing  state  of  the  British  silk  manufac- 
tures. Still  however  their  sphere  was  very  limited,  until  the  raw 
material  of  India  came  to  increase  it;  but,  since  that  time,  it  has 
increased  in  extent  and  importance  with  a  rapidity  of  which  no 
other  manufacture  affords  an  example. 

The  manufacture  of  silk  is  not  one  of  those  which  we  adduce 
in  direct  testimony  of  the  superiority  of  Britain  over  France,  in 
an  sera  prior  to  that  of  which  M.  Dupin  speaks.  We  grant 
that,  till  within  five  or  six  years  perhaps,  France  did  carry  on  a 
more  extensive  traffic  in  this  commodity  than  we  did;  but  we  have 
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spoken  of  it  principally  as  cliaracteristic  of  the  industry  of  both 
nations;  as  showing;  the  addiction  of  the  one  to  luxury,  of  the 
other  to  utility.  Of  all  the  views  which  can  be  taken  of  the  sub- 
jecty  this  is  the  most  interesting  and  the  grandest.  Profit  and 
loss  may  captivate  the  merchant's  mind ;  the  financier,  the  states- 
man may  consider  labour  as  a  mine  of  national  wealth;  and  mi- 
nisters will  hold  it  to  be  a  source  of  taxation.  But  philosophy, 
which  comprises  these  aiul  every  other  view,  which  presides  over 
them  all,  will  never  be  satisfied  by  any  inquiry  which  is  not  at 
once  the  most  minute  and  the  most  comprehensive.  Now  let 
industry  be  turned  on  every  side,  let  it  be  considered  by  men  of  , 
every  vocation,  its  most  enlarged  and  noble  properties  relate  to  the 
intellectual  history  of  human  beings.  This  is  the  aspect  by  which 
it  will  unite  at  once  the  views  of  the  merchant,  of  the  statesman,  and 
of  the  minister ;  for  in  tracing  up  their  respective  idols  to  a  com- 
mon origin  they  will  find  that  the  only  source  of  private  profit,  of 
public  wealth,  the  only  taxable  commodity — is  mind.  Philosophy 
too  not  only  directs  the  present  researches  and  the  future  prospects 
of  men,  it  is  the  great  preserver  of  all  that  we  have  acquired,  and 
embalms  the  memory  of  all  that  we  know.  The  art  which  has 
deposited  its  principles  in  the  archives  of  philosophy  will  never 
perish. 

From  such  a  view  it  is  fair  to  conclude  that  the  nation  which 
principally  manufactured  the  most  useful  article,  wool,  was  more 
industrious,  more  enlightened,  and  more  prosperous  than  that 
whose  exertions  were  directed  to  the  most  luxurious,  silk.  Whe- 
ther M.  Dupin  by  his  meditations  upon  England  has  sufficiently 
shaken  off  the  trammels  of  early  impressions  and  national  precon- 
ceptions, to  feel  this  deduction,  we  know  not;  but  we  trust  that 
every  unbiassed  and  reflecting  mind  will  at  once  admit  its  extreme 
probability.  Men  who  instinctively,  as  it  were,  discover  the  limits 
of  utility  must  possess  superior  intellect ;  and  intellect  is  prospe- 
rity. 

The  substance  which,  as  applied  to  human  clothing,  stands 
the  next  in  value  to  wool  is  cotton.  It  is  almost  as  warm;  it  is 
softer,  lighter,  more  flexible,  more  glossy,  and,  if  it  possessed  the 
same  durability,  it  would  be  preferable.  Cotton  then  belonp 
mcH-e  to  necessary  than  to  luxurious  industry,  and  is  tlie  legiti- 
mate commodity  of  the  nation  whose  woollen  manufactures  exceed 
those  of  all  the  world.  The  prosperity  acquired  by  England, 
from  this  branch  of  trade,  principally  belongs  to  the  time  to 
which  M.  Dupin's  assertion  does  not  relate;  and  we  ought  to 
confine  ourselves  to  refute  him.  We  shall  however  ofier  a  sum- 
mary of  the  state  of  our  cotton  manufactures  pjior  to  1770. 

The  period  when  this  vegetable  wool  was  introduced  into 
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England  is  not  precisely  known;  consequently  the  manufacture; 
if  any  such  existed,  must  have  been  very  inconsiderable  in  early 
dmes.  In  the  Itinerary  of  Leland,  who  visited  Lancashire  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  it  is  stated  that  many  villages  near  Bolton 
make  cottons.  But  an  act  passed  in  1552,  during  the  reign 
which  followed,  enjoining  that  all  the  stuffs  called  Manchester, 
Lancashire  and  Chester  cottons,  shall  be  twenty-one  yards  in  length. 
and  I  of  a  y^rd  in  breadth,  and  shall  weigh  thirty  pounds,  destroys 
the  supposition  that  these  cottons  were  really  cottons.  The  same 
supposition  is  still  further  rendered  improbable  by  another  order 
diat  Manchester  frizes,  36  yards  long  and  £  broad,  shall  weigh 
48  pounds.  Camden,  speaking  of  Manchester  in  1 590,  says, '  this 
town  excels  the  towns  immediately  around  iu  handsomeness,  popu- 
lousness,  woollen  manufactures,  &,c.  which  they  call  Manchester 
cottons.'  This  strange  misnomer  has  led  to  the  error  that  cotton 
really  was  largely  manufactured  in  England,  at  a  remote  period. 
The  same  cause  has  produced  the  same  effect  witli  respect  to 
Welsh  and  Kendal  cottons,  both  of  which  were  made  entirely  of 
wool. 

Before  any  manufactory  of  this  substance  was  established  here 
the  raw  material  had  long  been  known.  It  is  certain  that,  in  1430 
at  least,  cotton  was  imported  from  tlie  Levant,  by  the  huge  car- 
racks  of  the  Genoese,  (Hackluyt's  Process  of  English  Policy,)  for 
which  they  took  back  wool  and  woollen  cloths.  After  1511 
'  divers  tall  ships  of  London  and  Bristol  had  an  unusual  trade  to 
Sicily,  Candia,  Chios  and  sometimes  to  Cyprus  and  to  Tripoli, 
and  Baruth  in  Syria;'  whence,  among  other  things,  they  brought 
home  cotton-M'ool.  When  the  merchants  of  Antwerp  engrossed 
the  Levant  trade,  they  continued  the  importation  of  this  article ; 
and  even  introduced  some  from  Lisbon,  which  the  Portugueze 
derived  from  India.  But  whether  any  other  use  but  the  fabri- 
cation of  candle-wicks  was  made  of  it  at  this  period,  is  uncer- 
tain; neither  does  it  appear  to  have  been  manufactured  into 
stuffs,  until  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

According  to  Guicciardini,  fustians  were  first  made  in  Flan- 
ders; and  Hackluyt  mentions  them  as  an  early  article  of  expor- 
tation from  that  country.  But  whether  the  Netherlands  or  Italy 
had  the  priority;  whether  we.derived  our  first  knowledge  of  cotton- 
stuffs  from  those  nations  or  from  India,  is  of  little  importance 
here.  Some  Flemish  protestant  refugees  established  tlie  manu- 
facture at  Bolton  and  Manchester  early  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. In  the  *  Treasure  of  Traffic,'  by  Lewis  Roberts,  published 
in  1641,  it  is  stated  that  the  Manchester  weavers  *  buy  cotton- 
wool in  London,  which  comes  from  Cyprus  and  Smyrna,  and 
work  the  same  into  fustians^  vermillions  and  dimities^i  which  tliey 
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return  to  London,  where  they  are  sold;  and  from  thence^  not 
seldom,  are  sent  into  such  foreign  parts  where  the  first  materials 
may  be  more  easily  had  for  that  manufacture.'  Thus,  at  last, 
Manchester  cottons  ceased  to  be  a  misnomer. 

Immediately  after  this,  fustians  were  manufactured  at  Bolton, 
Leigh,  and  in  many  of  the  adjacent  towns;  and  as  soon  as  the 
other  sources — America,  for  instance,  and  India — poured  in  the 
raw  material,  the  variety  and  the  quantity  of  stuffs  became  un- 
limited ;  and  the  quality  so  superior,  that  an  entirely  new  career 
seemed  to  be  opened  to  industry.  The  cotton  manufactures  of 
England  have  done  more  to  promote  a  wholesome  spirit  of  enter- 
prize,  and  to  bring  together  the  minds  of  die  artizan  and  of  the 
philosopher,  than  any  fabrication  of  human  convenience  ever  did. 
As  much  as  the  early  prosperity  of  this  nation  owed  to  her  first 
great  native  staple,  wool,  even  so  much  is  her  present  unexampled 
greatness  indebted  to  this  her  second  staple,  which  her  trade  and 
exertions  have  brought  home  from  distances  that  equal  one  half 
of  the  earth's  circumference,  and  which  her  genius  has  converted 
into  a  source  of  noble,  honest  wealth  for  herself,  and  of  comfort 
for  mankind. 

The  history  of  the  cotton  manufacture  in  France  is  so  meagre, 
and  so  brief,  that  it  is  not  worth  recounting.  At  the  time  alluded 
to  by  M.  Dupin  it  was  absolutely  null,  in  so  much  that  be  could 
not  have  founded  much  of  his  assertion  upon  this  ground. 

On  tlie  maifufacture  of  linen  we  shall  not  offer  many  consider- 
ations. That  fine  linens  were  woven  in  En<rland  at  a  very  early 
period,  appears  from  an  order  of  Henry  III.,  who,  in  1253,  en- 
joined the  sheriffs  of  Wilts  and  Sussex  to  send  no  inconsiderable 
quantity  of  it  to  his  wardrobe.  In  138()  a  conipany  of  linen 
weavers  was  established  in  London,  composed  of  Flemings,  who 
had  been  invited  thither  by  Edward  III.  About  a  century  and  a 
half  later  a  statute  of  Henry  VI IL  ordained  that  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  the  arable  lands  of  the  realm  should  be  sown  with  flax 
or  hemp,  for  the  provision  of  nets  for  the  fisheries;  and  the  fabri- 
cation of  sail-cloth  was  begun,  or  at  least  much  improved  and  ex- 
tended, under  Elizabeth.  But  although  this  manufacture  was 
occasionally  encouraged  by  the  legislature,  yet  the  policy  of  Eng- 
land seemed  rather  to  promote  it  in  those  parts  of  the  territory 
where  flax  and  hemp  were  more  advantageous  crops — in  Scotland 
and  in  Ireland — and  to  turn  her  own  s^ttention  particularly  to 
work  the  material  with  which  nature  had  so  bountifully  provided 
her.  In  the  sister  island  this  article  was  of  very  ancient  date ;  but 
such  was  then  the  want  of  commercial  skill,  that  it  was  sent  to 
Manchester  to  be  manufactured.  In  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century,  however,  legal  encouragement  was  given  to  this  branch 
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of  Irish  industry,  and  so  efFectually  continued  that,  in  174 1  >  the 
exportation  of  linen  was  valued  at  ^600,000  sterling;  whereas, 
in  16B9»  it  did  not  amount  to  <£6,000.  A  similar  increase  took 
place  in  Scotland  between  the  years  1 19^^  when  it  was  protected 
by  parliament,  and  1751,  as  the  following  tajble.  will  show: — 


Yards  of  linen. 

Value, 

Manufactured  in  Scotland, 

youndt  iterliatg 

£K>m  1728  to  1732 

.    .     I7,44jl,161     .    , 

662,938 

1733  to  1737 

.    .    23,734,136     .    , 

.      897,254 

1738  to  1742 

.    .    23,366,863     .    - 

949,221 

1743  to  1747 

,     28,227,086     .     . 

.    1,155,281 

1748  to  1751 

.     .    30,172,300     . 

.    1,344^14 

And  further,  in  1757 

.     .      9,764,408     . 

401,5U 

1758 

.     .     10,624,425     . 

424,141 

1759 

.     .     10,830,707     . 

451,390 

1762 

.     .     10,303,237 

1763 

.     .     12,399,656 

The  principal  seat  of  the  Hnen  manufactures  in  France  was 
Normandy.  When  the  duke  of  Bedford  was  regent  there,  he 
signified  to  the  Norman  government  how  rich  they  might  become 
by  an  interchange  of  wines  and  linens  for  wool,  lead,  8cc.  But 
the  art  of  spinnmg  and  weaving  flax  was  soon  practised  in  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  particularly  to  the  north;  and  so  renowned 
were  the  fine  stuffs  fabricated  at  Cambray,  that  they  universally 
bore,  in  English,  the  epithet  of  cambrics.  For  many  yearg  this 
article  formed  a  considerable  portion  of  French  exports,  and  Eng- 
land was  tributary  for  near  of 200,000  annually.  But  the  lineiji 
stuffs  of  more  general  use  were  not  fabricated  in  the  same  pro- 
portion ;  and  the  Russians,  the  Germans,  the  Dutch,  the  Flemish 
and  the  Swiss,  as  well  as  the  Scotch  and  Irish,  were  the  manufac- 
turers of  coarse  linens  for  the  rest  of  Europe.  The  natural  cir- 
cumstances of  those  nations  were  favourable  to  the  growth  of  flak 
and  hemp ;  and  while,  in  consequence  of  the  penury  of  their  situ- 
ation, they  were  pursuing  a  course  of  necessary  industry,  and  ad- 
ministering to  the  comiorts  of  mankind,  the  French,  guided  by 
their  spirit  of  luxury,  converted  a  northern  production  into  an 
article  of  vanity.  The  beautiful  French  lawns  and  cambrics  were 
the  most  costly  stuffs  of  flax  and  hemp  that  ever  were  woven  for 
general  commerce,  and  were  by  much  the  most  considerable  pro- 
duce made  from  those  materials  in  France.  We  do  not  think, 
however,  that  even  they  will  be  of  much  assistance  to  M.  Dupin 
in  demonstrating  his  assertion. 

We  shall  here  dismiss  the  subject  of  clothing,  and  turn  to  other 
materials  to  support  our  refutation;  and,  first,  to  some  of  the 


metallurgical  arts. 
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Of  all  the  general  rules  relating  to  national  concemB  iriiidicn 
be  drawn  from  the  history  of  human  industry — and  they  are  many — 
the  least  subject  to  error  is^  that  the  nation  which  excels  in  worktag 
iron  is  the  most  advanced  in  true  civilization.  The  observation  and 
experience  necessary  to  distinguish  its  ores  from  stones  of  smaller 
value^  and  the  labour  of  extracting  it>  must  have  retarded  its  gene^ 
ral  use  much  longer  than  that  of  gold^  silver  and  copper.  It  i8> 
however^  mentioned  in  the  Pentateuch  as  employed  for  the  con- 
struction of  sharp-edged  instruments ;  but  that  the  difficulty  of 
working  it  was  not  yet  generally  overcome,  appears  fironi  the  value 
set  upon  it  by  Achilles,  who  proposed  a  ball  of  iron  as  a  prize  at  the 
games  instituted  in  honour  of  Patroclus.  What  is  to  be  thpu^t 
of  the  admiration  bestowed  by  Herodotus  upon  a  vase  of  this  metal, 
most  curiously  inlaid,  and  presented  by  Alyattes,  king  of  Lydia, 
to  the  Delphic  oracle,  cannot  now  be  determined,  unless  the  vase 
itself  were  forthcoming.  But  these  are  mere  casual  productions, 
and  cannot  be  compared  with  the  purposes  to  which  iron  is  ap- 
plied in  modern  times.  The  Greeks  might  have  honoured  the 
departed  hero  just  as  well  with  any  other  reward  to  the  victors; 
the  Delphic  oracle,  like  modern  oracles,  might  have  been  satisfied 
with  a  vase  of  gold;  the  Israelites,  to  be  sure,  might  have  been  a 
little  puzzled,  without  knives  or  swords,  to  cut  their  way  into  the 
land  of  milk  and  honey  : — But  were  this  word,  iron,  suddenly  ex- 
punged from  the  catalogue  of  modern  materials,  the  total  fabric 
of  European  civilization  would  be  effaced  along  with  it.  There  is 
not  a  want  of  the  present  age,  absolute  or  fictitious  \  not  a  gratifi- 
cation, physical  or  iutellectual ;  not  a  link  in  the  whole  chain  of 
social  improvement,  to  which  iron,  in  some  shape  or  other*  di- 
rectly or  mdirectly,  does  not  minister.  Thus  it  is  that  Britain, 
the  greatest  iron-mistress  in  the  known  world,  stands^  and  long 
has  stood,  at  the  head  of  civilization. 

^  I  ...» 

Although  we  have  been  seriously  told  that  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  the  knives  and  scissars  used  in  England  were  of  French 
manufacture;  although  we  know  the  common-place  story  of  a 
magni^cent  steel-hilted  sword,  sold  to  the  late  and  too-well 
known  duk^  of  Orleans  for  an  English  sword,  and  afterwards 
proved  by  a  Parisian  maker  to  be  a  production  of  his  workshop; 
yet  we  do  not  think  that  M.  Dupin  will  contest  the  superiority  of 
England,  in  every  species  of  hardware,  even  as  far  back  as  the 
period  which  he  has  assigned  as  the  aera  of  her  unskilfulness. 
rhe  case  is  so  notorious  that  we  do  not  think  it  needs  to  be  in- 
sisted upon.  However,  should  he  not  be  of  our  opinion,  and 
should  he  bring  forward  facts  to  prove  that  we  are  mistaken^  w^ 
are  ready  to  retract. 

Although  all  the  metals  are  skilfully  worked  by  Englisb  arti- 
ficers— 
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-yet  it  is  most  remarkable  that  those  in  which  tfaej  excel 
the  most  refractory;  those  Avhich,  when  dug  out  of  the  earth, 
e  the  smallest  worth,  but  to  which  thought  and  labour  give  die 
lest  importance;  those  on  which  the  hand  of  man, directed  by 
genius,  accumulates  the  greatest  factitious  value;  that  is  to 
,  a  value  which  is  nearly  nidi  in  the  savage  state,  but  which 
s  on  increasing  in  the  exact  ratio  of  intellectual  civilization. 
&  French,  on  the  contrary,  have  turned  their  attention  to  the 
His-  which  have  the  greatest  value  in  themselves,  and  to  which, 
»  wrought,  the  workmanship  adds  the  smallest  merit.  Thus 
vourite  manufacture  with  them  long  has  been  jewellery,  and 
fobrication  of  the  precious  metals  in  all  their  shapes.  These 
the  most  luxurious,  and  the  least  useful,  of  the  metallurgic 
>;  they  are  the  least  intellejctual  also,  as  gold  and  silver  are 
re  easily  purified  and  melted  than  iron.  Necessitous  nations 
e,  indeed,  fabricated  jewellery,  but  not  until  more  urgent 
Its  had  been  satisfied,  and  previous  exertions  had  brought 
le  the  wealth  which  entitles  men  to  indulgence.  Some  natioaii ' 
.  whose  demand  for  domestic  consumption  was  small,  yet 
ricated  them  for  the  gratification  of  others.  Thus  anciently 
Tyre  and  Sidon.  Thus  Venice  and  the  Netherlands  have  at 
erent  times  been  celebrated  for  their  gold  and  silver  works; 
only  when  t)ie  immediate  necessities  of  those  republics  had 
n  satisfied;  only  when  other  objects,  more  useful,  had  been 
duced  both  for  the  home  and  the  foreign  market;  and  the 
>llen  cloths  of  Bruges  were  some  centuries  earlier  than  the 
te  and  jewellery  of  the  same  city.  On  such  conditions  luxuri- 
industry  is  a  legitimate,  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  labour 
ch  is  employed  to  overcome  early  difficulties,  and  the  very 
tacles  which,  in  the  first  instance,  seem  to  forbid  all  indul- 
ce.  But  what  constitutes  the  particularity  of  France  is,  that 
le  she  was  tributary  to  England  and  Flanders  for  covering,  she 
I  chiselling  silver,  or  twisting  gold  into  filagrams ;  and  was 
dfying  her  vanity  herself,  while  she  was  paying  wiser  nations 
her  comforts. 

rhis  is  enough  upon  the  metallurgic  arts.  In  a  wide  view  of 
subject,  we  may  say  the  English  had  the  superiority  in  work- 
iron;  the  French  in  working  gold.  In  silver  let  us  grant  them 
)e  equal ;  copper,  lead,  and  pewter  must  be  thrown  into  our 
le.  Now,  until  M.  Dupin  can  prove  that  the  consumption  of 
ellery  is  more  profitable  than  that  of  hardware,  we  cannot 
lit  the  alleged  superiority  of  his  country;  and  when  he  does 
ve  it,  we  can  oppose  him  by  means  of  the  other  metals. 
In  establishment  which  the  French  esteem  no  less  than  the 
t^l    Royal    des    GobelinS;^   is  the  porcelain   manufactory  at 

Sevres. 
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Sevres.  We  have  long  been  contented  with  commoner,  but  more 
useful  earthenware.  While  their  gilding  and  painting  have  been 
admired  in  palaces,  our  plain  white  plate?  and  dishes  have  had 
the  greater  honour  of  bringing  cleanliness  and  comfort  into  cot- 
tages under  every  degree  of  latitude.  All  the  names  of  wfaidi 
they  boast  in  their  royal  ovens  could  not  compose  one  bo  great, 
so  beneficent,  as  that  of  Wedgewood. 

A  substance  which  has  Very  much  contributed  to  the  luxniji 
the  comfort  and  the  knowledge  of  the  moderns,  is  glass;  the  ia^ 
fluence  of  which  upon  social  life  is  now  most  extensive.  The  ait 
of  making  this  substance  was  known  in  very  ancient  timas, 
though  perhaps  not  quite  so  remotely  as  many  writers  assert. 
It  is  certain  that  the  Romans  possessed  it  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius. 
The  remains  of  Herculaneum  show  it  applied  to  many  uses ;  but 
the  ancients  were  far  from  being  acquainted  either  with  its  most 
agreeable  or  its  most  useful  purposes.  In  the  present  conditioB 
of  the  world  glass  is  a  substance  which  embraces  the  widest  range 
of  application,  from  the  extremes  of  luxurious  to  those  of  neces- 
sary and  of  scientific  industry.  It  may  be  questioned  whether  iron, 
the  most  useful  of  all  the  metals,  that  which  the  most  completely 
belongs  to  our  civilization,  properly  so  called,  has  a  larger  den 
main;  for  if,  on  the  one  hand,  it  is  found  in  every  art  that  is  use- 
ful, in  every  domestic,  in  every  great  employment,  its  presence  is 
muck  more  circumscribed  on  the  side  of  luxury.  A  fair  criterlOD, 
then,  of  the  social  condition  of  nations,  and  of  their  relative  pros- 
perity, may  be  found  in  the  uses  to  which  they  apply  this  sub- 
stance. Savages  delight  in  wearing  beads  of  gloss  as  an  oroamenl 
in  dress ;  more  refined  luxury  fashions  it  into  beautiful  furniture; 
intellectual  civilization  directs  it  to  the  firmament. 

According  to  13ede,  artificers  in  glass  came  into  England  in  the 
year  674 ;  according  to  others  in  726.  But  glass  windows  were 
a  rarity  and  a  mark  of  great  magnificence  until  1 180,  at  which 
time  they  were  introduced  from  France,  she  herself  having  re- 
ceived the  boon  from  Italy.  Venice  was,  for  a  long  time,  the  sole 
proprietor  of  this  art;  and  the  village  of  Murano  furnished 
Europe  with  the  most  beautiful  mirrors.  In  }557,  glass  was 
manufactured  at  Crutched  Friars  and  in  the  Savoy-house.  In 
1635  it  was  much  improved,  and  coal  was  used  instead  of  wood 
to  fuse  it.  But  the  greatest  progress  was  not  made  till  1673, 
when  the  duke  of  Buckingham  encouraged  it,  and  engaged  some 
Venetian  artists  to  settle  at  Lambeth. 

Hitherto  mirrors,  which  may  be  reckoned  as  the  most  luxurious 
production  of  the  glass-house,  were  made  by  blowing  nearly  in  thq 
same  manner  as  those  of  inferior  quality  are  still  manufactured ; 
but  ail  improvement,  which  gave  a  decided  superiority  over  all 

preceding 
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preceding  processes,  was  invented  by  the  French  about  die  year 
1688. 

The  manufacture  of  glass  had  long  been  practised  by  diat 
nation.  The  Venetian  modes  of  fabrication  were  introduced 
during  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  about  the  same  time  as  in  England; 
and  Henry  IV.  gave  them  fresh  vigour  by  repeated  encourage- 
ment ;  Richelieu  and  Colbert  promoted  them  by  every  means  in 
their  power;  but,  about  the  year  1688,  Abraham  Thevert  con- 
ceived and  executed  the  project  of  casting  glass,  like  metal,  into 
flates  of  almost  any  dimensions.  The  experiment  was  made  in 
*aris  in  the  presence  of  skilful  witnesses,  when  he  absolutely 
Qielted  sufficient  matter,  in  one  furnace,  to  cover  a  surface  eighty 
inches  long  and  fifty  broad,  and  of  a  suitable  thickness.  When 
his  success  was  acknowledged,  he  received  the  royal  sanction,  and 
a  manufactory  was  established  at  St.  Gobin,  in  Picardy,  where 

I)lates  of  no  less  dimensions  than  sixty  inches  by  forty  were  al- 
owed  to  be  made,  as  smaller  sizes  would  have  interfered  with  the 
rights  of  other  establishments.  Ffom  that  period  the  art  of 
casting  mirrors  has  flourished  in  France ;  and  may  be  considered 
as  a  branch  of  industry  in  which  that  country  stands  the  most 
prominent. 

This  example  remained  unfollowed  by  England  for  almost  a 
century;  for  it  was  not  till  1773  that  a  company  was  incorporated 
there  for  the  same  purpose.  If  mirrors  were  an  object  of  neces- 
sity, or  even  of  comfort,  it  is  probable,  not  only  that  so  great  a 
lapse  of  time  would  not  have  intervened,  but  even  that  England 
would  have  been  the  earliest  to  succeed.  But  she  had  other 
wants,  more  imperious  than  this ;  and,  while  the  inventive  powers 
of  France  were  turned  in  the  direction  of  luxury,  she  was  medi- 
tating upon  a  more  noble  application  of  the  same  material. 

The  use  of  flint  glass  in  optics  and  astronomy,  in  geometry 
and  navigation,  appeared  to  the  English  a  much  more  worthy 
object  than  the  decoration  of  palaces,  or  the  fabrication  of  mirrors 
for  self-admiration.  Fifteen  years  before  the  establishment  in 
Lancashire,  1773,  an  English  artist,  who,  like  many  other  English 
artists,  was  a  man  of  genius  and  learning,  resolved  the  great  pro- 
blem despaired  of  by  Newton,  of  refracting  the  solar  rays  without 
decomposing  them.  The  advantage  which  optics,  with  every  art 
and  science  depending  on  distinct  vision,  derived  from  the  dis- 
covery of  Dollond,  is  incalculable ;  and,  before  the  epocha  of  our 
acknowledged  superiority,  brought  back  a  better  return  to  Eng- 
land than  did  the  plate-glass  manufacture  to  France.  The  direct 
amount  of  the  general  consumption,  at  home  and  abroad,  might 
perhaps  have  been  greater  in  French  looking-glasses  than  in  Bri- 
tish achromatic  telescopes.     But  what  an  influence  had  not  the 

latter 
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latter  upon  our  commercial,  upon  our  nautical,  upon  our  intel-r 
lectual  condition ;  upon  the  science  which  guides  our  merchants 
and  our  heroes  through  the  ocean,  and  which,  as  it  were,  brings 
down  the  heavenly  bodies  into  the  astronomer's  observatory? 
Surely,  even  supposing  the  casli  received  at  the  counting-house 
of  the  cast  plate- glass  manufactory  of  St.  Gobin  to  have  far  ex- 
ceeded that  produced  by  tlie  sale  of  English  telescopes,  M.  Dupin 
would  not  found,  upon  such  a  fact,  any  part  of  the  claim  wmch 
he  advances  in  favour  of  the  past  superiority  of  France.  Ad- 
mitting that  the  images  of  the  French  princes  and  courtiers  of  the 
ages  of  Lewis  XIV.  and  XV.  were  more  gracefully  reflected  by 
a  well-polished,  well- foiled  cast  mirror,  than  those  of  English 
tories  in  the  striated  specula,  blown  and  whirled  into  shape  ac- 
cording to  the  Venetian  process,  we  see  little  disgrace  to  England 
in  that.  But  what  will  M.  Dupin  thinki — if  he  thinks  fairly — 
when  we  remind  him  that,  during  the  latter  portion  of  our  alleged 
period  of  inferiority,  every  one  of  his  countrymen,  who  looked  at 
our  fleets,  our  shores,  our  armies,  during  the  war  which  was  con^ 
eluded  by  the  peace  of  1763,  and  long  afterwards,  who  surveyed 
the  heavens  or  the  earth — nay,  who  went  to  the  opera — had  his 
eye  fixed  in  a  spy-glass  on  which  was  engraved  the  then  un- 
counterfeited  name  of  Dollond.* 

We  cannot  help  remarking  here  the  characteristic  fact  that, 
while  magnificent  mirrors  were  fabricated  for  luxury,  the  glass- 
houses of  France,  which  furnished  nothing  to  science,  contributed 
less  to  comfort  than  those  of  England.  The  drinking  glasses 
which  were  served  upon  the  tables  of  their  rich,  fifty  year^  ago, 
would  not,  even  then,  have  been  admitted  into  an  English  hovel; 
and  were  worthy  companions  of  die  knives  which  figured  on  the 
same  board. 

Having  found  in  this  manufacture  but  little  to  support  the 
assertion  of  M.  Dupin,  w^e  shall  turn  to  another  trade  conqected 
>vith  science;  and  inquire  into  the  condition  of  chronometry  during 
\he  period  to  which  he  alludes. 

Various  and  many  are  the  ages  and  persons  that  claim  the 
merit  of  having  constructed  the  first  machine  which  measured 
time  by  means  of  gravitating  bodies  as  the  moving  and  regulating 

*  M.  Dupin  seems  to  have  been  much  irritated  b^'  some  strictures  published  in  a  con- 
temporary journal,  upon  the  ^  Comparative  skill  and  industry  of  England  and  Frunce/ 

/VA',-^    Vi....    ■M,,    1  V  i\T  \ 1 :«* f .._:..* *  J.I .„!^„..ii? ,^'»»_ 


if  neither  the  writer  of  that  article  nor  the  editor  of  the  Erlinburgh  Review  should  have 
](nown  how  lo  spell  a  name  so  celebrated,  and  which  daily  stands  before  their  eyes  in 
so  many  shapes.  But  il  never  occurred  to  M.  Dupin  that  this  might  be  a  fault  of 
printing. 

powers. 
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powers.     Gennany,  however^  certainly  is  die  native  country  both 
of  clocks  and  watches. 

In  1544  a  corporation  of  clock-makers  >¥as  established  in 
Paris,  who  secured  to  themselves  a  complete  monopoly.  They 
efiected  little  indeed  toNvard  the  improvement  of  therr  mstrnments; 
neither  did  any  important  change  take  place  until  Hooke,  an 
Englishman,  and  Huyghens,  a  Dutchman,  about  the  year  )658, 
introduced  some  valuable  innovations.  Since  that  time  the  art 
has  been  approaching  to  its  present  accuracy,  as  well  in  France 
as  in  England ;  and  the  encouragement  held  out  by  the  govern^ 
ments  of  both  countries  excited  a  laudable  emulation. 

The  exact  measure  of  time  is  the  object  of  horology.  This  it 
is  which  constitutes  the  chief  utility  of  the  art  in  civil  life,  and  still 
more  for  the  purposes  of  science.  Now  this  is  the  branch  to 
which  the  attention  of  the  English  has  been  particularly  turned 
ever  since  they  engaged  in  it ;  and  as  we  really  have  not  time  to 
prosecute  the  inquiry  now,  we  must  throw  back  the  onus  probandi 
upon  the  person  who  first  put  forward  the  assertion  of  the  supe- 
riority of  one  nation  to  the  other  fifty  years  ago.  We  wish  to  be 
understood  by  M.  Dupin.  We  do  not  deny  the  merit  of  the 
French  in  their  attempts  to  determine  the  longitude  by  chrono-' 
meters.  We  value  highly  the  artists  who  flourished  in  their 
cooatry  before  1 770.  But  we  assert,  that  the  merit  of  the  Eng- 
lish during  the  same  period,  their  efforts,  their  success  have  been 
four  times  as  great  in  quality,  and  in  quantity  forty  times ;  and 
that  the  number  and  value  of  our  artists  exceeds,  in  a  like  pro- 

Sortion,  all  that  they  could  adduce  to  refute  us.     We  defy  M. 
)upin  to  prove  the  contrary. 

Two  remarks,  however,  we  must  make  as  characteristic.  The 
mode  of  reckoning  time  in  which  the  French  persist, — that  is  to 
say,  of  admitting  into  its  exact  computation  the  daily  variations 
arising  from  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  and  the  eccentricity  of 
the  orbit  of  the  earth — must  render  superfluous  a  very  steady 
march  of  the  machines  which  measure  it.  A  chronometer  ad- 
justed to  apparent  time  on  November  2,  would,  if  rigorously 
mvariable,  appear  to  have  lost  30**  5(f,  February  1 1 ;  whereas 
in  England  the  variations  of  the  great  luminary  which  separates 
day  from  night  are  reckoned  once  for  all.  In  this  case  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  instrument  is  immediately  perceived  and  valued ; 
while,  in  the  former  method,  it  is  useless,  as  the  thing  to  be  mea- 
sured has  no  settled  dimensions. 

To  correct  the  apparent  errors  of  a  chronometer  supposed  in- 
variable, two  methods  exist ;  the  one  is  to  do  as  the  English  have 
done,  to  correct  the  errors  of  time ;  that  is  to  say,  to  suppose  a 
mean  sun  which  shall  be  invariable.     The  other  is  to  make  the 

machine 
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machine  follow  the  errors  of  time ;  but  this  method  complicates 
and  loads  the  works,  and  is  never  perfect.  Equation  watchea» 
showing  the  difiereuce  between  mean  and  apparent  time,  were 
originally  made  in  England,  but  were  soon  abandoned  as  inade- 
quate to  the  end  proposed.  But  the  French  have  persisted  in 
the  worst  method  of  correcting  the  error ;  and  some  of  their  most 
eminent  artists,  as  the  Le  Roys,  Le  Bon,  Enderlin^  Passemanty 
and  Berthoud  have  squandered  away  as  much  talent  in  devising 
metiiods  of  marking  both  mean  and  apparent  time  by  the  same 
instrument,  as  if  the  ends  of  navigation  or  the  perfection  of  chro- 
nometry  could  be  promoted  by  success.  The  utmost  that  could 
be  gained  would  be  to  save  to  those  who  can  pay  for  such 
machines,  the  trouble  of  calculating  the  daily  apparent  variatioiis 
of  an  instrument  too  accurate  always  to  be  true. 

The  second  remark  is:  in  the  year  I676,  Barlow  of  London 
astonished  the  amateurs  of  that  city  by  his  invention  for  making 
clocks  and  watches  repeat  the  hour  at  pleasure ;  and  some  of  his . 
countrymen  improved  it.  But,  when  the  novelty  had  subsided, 
few  British  artists  of  eminence  occupied  themselves  about  it; 
while,  in  France,  it  became  a  study  among  the  most  ingenious 
and  philosophical  watch-makers ;  and  they  who  have  excelled  in 
chronometry  are  tliey  who  have  done  the  most  to  improve  re- 
peaters.  Hence,  then,  two  English  inventions  in  horology,  the 
one  useless^  the  other  luxurious,  were  soon  abandoned  in  their 
native  country  as  not  congenial  with  the  demands  of  society,  and 
were  seized  upon  with  avidity  in  France  ;  while  here,  the  philo** 
sophic  branch  of  the  art  has  been  most  unremittingly  and  suc- 
cessfully cultivated. 

In  treating  of  telescopes  and  chronometers,  we  have  perhaps 
stept  a  little  out  of  the  circle  in  which  M .  Dupin  intended  to 
tread ;  and  have  been  led  by  the  nature  of  our  subject  from  what 
is  generally  termed  industry  to  science.  But  by  extending  our 
limits  we  only  give  him  a  better  chance  of  extricating  himself. 
Hitherto,  indeed,  his  case  does  not  seem  to  be  a  very  strong  one, 
even  in  the  scientific  manufactures,  and  we  shall  now  return  into 
the  proper  sphere  of  general  industry.  It  is  impossible,  in  the 
limits  of  a  review,  to  sift  the  subject  to  the  very  bottom ;  but  as 
we  contrasted  wool,  cotton,  linen,  and  silk,  as  examples  of  neces- 
sary and  luxurious  industry,  in  the  arts  which  clodie  mankind; 
in  metallurgy,  iron  with  gold  and  silver ;  in  the  works  of  the 
glasshouse,  achromatic  telescopes  with  mirrors;  in  horology, 
chronometers  with  equation  and  repeating  watches ;  so  shall  we 
now  select  two  cases  which  we  think  bear  more  directly  upon  our 
subject  than  all  that  we  have  yet  stated ;  and  which  indeed  con- 
stitute the  very  pith  and  marrow  of  our  whole  discussion. 

Of 
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Of  all  the  indirect  estimates  of  national  prosperity,  tkcr  rapidity 
and  convenience  of  communication  afford  the  most  satisfactory. 
The  most  general  mode  of  keeping  up  an  interchange  of  thought — 
for  that  is  the  ultimate  purpose  of  all  civilized  communication-^is 
by  letter;  and  any  documents  which  declare  the  extent  of  epistolary 
intercourse  are  most  instructive  upon  the  subject  before  us.  The 
revenues  of  the  post-office  then  are,  next  to  the  direct  returns  of 
national  income,  the  surest  measure  of  social  improvement  and 
opulence. 

like  noKist  things  known  in  modem  times,  the  establishment  of 
ports  claims  a  very  ancient  origin ;  but,  as  it  is  nearly  impossible  to 
know  what  the  word  meant  formerly,  all  dates  and  facts  respecting 
those  old  posts  must  be  doubtful.  They  are  ascribed  variously  to 
Cyrus,  to  Xerxes,  to  Charlemagne ;  but  there  can  be  no  question 
as  to  their  establishment,  in  France,  under  Lewis  XI.  in  1464.  Jt 
was  not,  however,  for  any  enlightened  purpose,  that  so  suspicious 
a  prince  desired  to  facilitate  communication  between  the  various 
parts  of  liis  kingdom;  but  in  order  to  be  himself  the  more 
speedily,  informed  of  all  that  was  passing  there.  His  posts  too 
were  of  a  very  limited  nature,  and  merely  for  tlie  use  of  the  court; 
for  it  appears  that  a  general  letter-office  was  not  founded  till  the 
year  l6l9«  Germany,  it  seems,  had  the  priority  in  this  matter  by 
a  few  years ;  for  the  Emperor  Mathias,  in  acknowledgment  of  the 
service  which  the  Count  de  Taxis  had  rendered  to  his  country  by 
forming  such  an  establishment  there  at  his  own  expense,  erected 
the  office  of  post-master  into  an  hereditary  feof  for  his  family  in 
1616.  Charles  I.  of  England  established  posts  in  \635 ;  and  it  is 
remarkable  that,  so  far  back  as  then,  the  regulated  speed  between 
London  and  Eldinburgh  was  six  days  to  go  and  to  return.  In 
1660  parliament  autliorized  the  same  monarch  to  appoint  a  go- 
vernor to  this  establishment.  But  posts  were,  in  fact,  a  much 
earlier  institution  here ;  for,  in  1548,  under  Edward  VI.  the  price 
of  post-horses  was  fixed  at  one  penny  per  mile.  Under  Queen 
Elizabeth,  in  1581,  the  office  of  chief  post-master  of  England  is 
mentioned ;  and  it  would  be  extraordinary  if,  so  near  to  die  epocha 
when  the  first  English  gazette  was  printed,  rapid  communication 
had  not  been  facilitated.  In  lG31  also,  a  post-master  for  foreign 
countries  is  mentioned,  and  the  office  seems  not  tlien  to  have  been 
quite  new.  The  Foedera  attribute  it  to  James  I.  who  died  1625. 
From  all  these  documents  it  appears  that  au  establishment  for  the 
conveyance  of  letters  for  public  use  was  earlier  in  England  than 
ia  France. 

In  the  year  1644  the  revenue  of  this  branch  was  £5,000.  In 
IG53  it  was  farmed  for  of  10,000.  In  i660,  at  the  Restoration, 
it  had  more  than  doubled,  being  then  ^21,500.     In  l674  it  had 
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increased  to  <£4d,000.     In  1685  it  was  estimated  at  £65,000. 
In  1697  it  was  worth  of  90,504 :  IO5.  6rf.     In  1711,  when  the 
former  laws  respecting  the  carriage  of  letters  were  repealed,  and 
one  general  post-office  was  established,  the  gross  revenue  of  the 
preceding  year  was  stated  to  be  £]\  l,46l :  17^.  lOd.;  and  Da- 
venant   makes  the   net  produce  of  the  three  preceding  years, 
1708,  9,  10,  to  average  at  £56,064  :  19s.  lOjd.    The  increase  of 
postage  laid  on  this  year  (1711)  made  the  net  revenue  for  the 
five  years  (1711,  12,  13,  14,  \o)  average  at  £90,223..  But  as 
this  increase  was  one-third,  this  sum  represents  about  £60,000  at 
the  former  rate.     Hence  then,  the  real  quantity  of  letters  carried 
by  post,  at  this  time,  was  about  three  times  as  great  as  at  die 
Restoration  half  a  century  earlier.     In  1715  the  gross  amount 
of  the  inland  postage  was  .f  198,226.    In  1722  it  was  ^201,804 : 
Is.  Sd.   from  which   deducting  £SS,S97  :  125.  Sd.   for  letters 
franked,  and  £70,396  :  Is,  5d>  for  the  expenses  of  management, 
the  net  revenue  is  ^98,010  :  85.  Od.     In  1744  the  gross  produce 
of  the  inland  and  foreign  office  was  c£235,492;  and  twenty  years 
afterwards  it  was  «£432,048.     Thus  then,  in  one  century,  tlie  ex- 
tent of  letter-carriage  had  multiplied  exactly  twenty  times.     It  is 
true  that  the  rate  of  postage  had  been  augmented ;  but  if  the 
wants  of  the  people  had  not  been  as  great  as  they  were  in  respect 
to  epistolary  communication,  and  if  their  wealth  had  not  increased, 
they  would  neither  have  demanded  nor  supported  such  an  esta- 
blishment.    It  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  greater  proof  of  the  pro- 
gress of  civilization,  commerce,  and  prosperity,  than  such   an 
increase.    We  cannot  help  adding — though  not  in  reference  to 
M.  Dupin — that,   in  half  a   century  after   the   last-mentioned 
estimate,  the  gross  amount  of  the  English,  Scotch,  Irish,  and 
foreign  postage  was  jf  1,789,640;  that  is  to  say  that,  in  one  cen- 
tury and  a  half,  the  postage  of  the  empire  had  increased  ninety 
fold,  fractions  neglected.     We  have  not  in  our  hands  any  minute 
documents  respecting  the  progress  of  epistolary  communication  in 
France,  neither  do  we  know  whether  any  such  existed,  publicly, 
till  very  lately.    But,  by  a  comparison  of  what  the  revenues  of  the 
post-office  now  are  in  each  country,  and  taking  into  account  the 
various  other  circumstances  of  their  prosperity,  we  shall  be  enabled 
to  draw  some  conclusions  concerning  its  state  in  France.     In 
England,  the  net  produce  of  all  the  post-offices,  for  the  year 
ending  July  5,  1 825,  was  £  1 ,497,000.    Now,  taking  the  propor- 
tions found  above  between  the  gross  and  the  net  produce,  this  sum 
represents  about  three  millions  sterling.    In  France  the  presumed . 
gross  revenue  of  the  posts  was  stated,  in  the  budget  of  1824,  to  be 
about  twenty  millions  and  a  half  of  francs,  or  a  little  less  than 
one  million  sterling ;  consequently  about  one  third  of  the  gross 
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revenue  of  die  Englbh  posts,  fiut^  as  the  three  of  England  are 
paid  by  a  population  which  is  only  two  thirds  of  that  of  France, 
It  follows  that  each  British  subject  pays,  in  the  year,  four  times 
and  a  half  as  much  postage  as  a  Frenchman  does.  It  is  true  that 
the  rate  of  postage  is  higher  in  this  wealthy  and  enlightened  na- 
tion than  in  France ;  but,  as  the  territory  is  only  half  as  great,  the 
distances  are  smaller,  and  the  points  of  communication  less 
numerous.  Definitively,  however,  the  epistolary  necessities  of 
England  are  four  times  and  a  half  as  great  as  those  of  France; 
and  this  is  a  stupendous  intellectual  balance  in  her  favour. 

But  we  can  hardly  expect  that  the  political  economists  of 
France  should  immediately  perceive  inductions  which  flash  con- 
viction upon  the  mind  of  every  educated  Englishman ;  or  require 
the  same  conclusions  to  be  drawn  by  persons  who  set  out  from 
very  different  premises,  and  pursue  opposite  modes  of  reasoning. 
It  would  be  a  difficult  thing  to  convince  the  generality  of  French 
financiers  that  a  piece  of  folded  paper  with  a  seal  to  it,  can,  by  its 
multiplication,  represent  the  knowledge,  commerce,  wealth,  and 
power  of  a  nation ;  while  our  economists  would  be  very  much 
puzzled  to  find  those  things  in  extreme  splendour,  accompanied  ^ 
by  extreme  misery.  We  conceive  that  prosperity  consists  in  the 
wide  and  happy  mean  betwixt  Tyrian  purple  and  rags ;  diey  see 
it  more  in  gold  and  silver  tissues.  We  must  then  adopt  a  more 
direct  mode  of  convincing  M.  Dupin,  if  that  be  possible,  that  the 
superiority  of  England  is  of  older  date  than  he  is  inclined  to 
allow.     This  may  be  found  in  the  commerce  of  Britain. 

We  need  not  trace  back  the  trade  of  this  country  to  its  origin, 
to  be  convinced  of  its  comparative  importance  and  extent  even  in 
early  times.     A  record  in  the  exchequer,  for  1 354,  states  the  ex- 
ports of  England  for  that  year  to  be  j£294,184  :  Us.  2rf.  and  the 
imports  «£38,970 :  3s.  6d. ;  leaving  a  balance  of  of  255,214:  ISj.  Sd. 
wluch,  reduced  to  the  present  denomination  and  value,  is  a  very 
large  sum.    The  aera  corresponds  pretty  nearly  with  the  time  when 
France,  unable  to  pa}^  the  ransom  of  King  John,  was  under  the 
necessity  of  applying  to  the  Jews,  and  of  issuing  a  leather  cur- 
rency, with  a  little  stud  of  silver  in  the  middle ;  no  very  great 
symptom  of  her  superiority.     In  1381  was  passed  our  first  navi- 
gation act ;  which  showed  that  the  attention  of  government  was 
much   turned  to  trade  and  shipping.     The  turbulent  reign  of 
Henry  IV.  was  unfavourable   to  our  commerce,  though  some 
foreign  merchants  residing  among  us  amassed  great  riches.     In 
1421  the  revenue  of  England  amounted  to  0^55,754  :  IO5.  lO^d. 
and  some  curious  details  are  given  in  the  Foedera  of  its  sources 
and  its   application.     In  1458  the  company  of  staplers  is  said  to 
have  paid  to  the  crown  o£'()8,000  sterling,  for  the  customs  of  staple 
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wares,  consisting  principally  in  wool,  woolfels,  tin,  lead,  leather, 
and,  if  so,  commerce  must  have  increased  considerably  in  the 
space  of  forty  years.    During  this  period  the  condition  of  France 
was  most  miserable.     Her  lands  remained  without  cultivatioo, 
and  her  people  was  reduced  to  misery,  yet  she  could  then  boaBt 
of  the  richest  merchant  in  the  world,  Jacques  Coeur,  intendant- 
general  of  the  French  king's  finances ;  so  much  did  that  nation 
always  abound  in  contrasts.    At  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
the  customs  of  England  were  farmed  for  ^14,000,  but  were 
raised  by  Queen   Elizabeth  to  <£40,(XX),  and,   afterwards,  to 
£50,000  per  annum.     In  the  beginning  of  the  same  centoiy 
France  had  a  gleam  of  prosperity;  for  trade,  navigation,  and 
letters  began  to  flourish  under  Francis  I.;  but,  as  Voltaire  re- 
marks, they  were  all  buried  in  his  grave.     The  same  writer  ob- 
serves, that  about  the  middle  of  that  century, '  the  French,  though 
possessing  ports  both  on  the  Ocean  and  the  Mediterranean,  had 
no  navy ;  and  though  plunged  in  luxury  had  only  a  few  coarK 
manufactures.     The  Jews,  the  Genoese,  the  Venetians,  the  Por- 
tugueze,  the  Flemish,  the  Dutch,  and  the  English  traded  for  ua,  as 
we  were  ignorant  of  the  very  first  principles  of  commerce*'     Yet, 
in  the  midst  of  this  great  superiority,  it  is  curious  to  hear  the 
complaints  of  Sir  W.  Raleigh,  like  a  modem  grumbler,  lamenting 
over  the  misconduct  and  melancholy  prospects  of  England ;  and, 
like  modem  grumblers  too,  finding  a  speedy  refutation  in  fiusts; 
for,  in  l6l3>  the  exports  amounted  to  x2,487,435  :  7s.  lOdL  and 
the  imports  to  <£2,141,151  :  10^.     In  1622  the  same  complaints 
were  renewed,  and  the  same  answer  was  given,  by  an  increase  of 
circulation,  if  not  of  exports :  for  the  sum  total  of  export  and 
import  exceeded  that  of  l6 13  by  <£3(X),000.     An  edict  of  Lewis 
XIII.  in  1626,  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  wine,  grain,  pulse, 
to  England;  and  the  importation  thence  to  France  of  cloths, 
serges,  wool,  lead,  tin,  stuffs,  and  even  silk  stockings,  shows  how 
little  reasonable  were  those  complaints  when  the  state  of  Britain 
was  compared  to  that  of  our  rivals.     In  1641  the  customs  of 
England  were  said  to  amount  to  .£500,000  sterling ;  but  what 
seems  almost  incredible  is  that,  notwithstanding  the  civil  wars, 
which  must  have  caused  a  great  interruption  to  industry,  the 
Lords  and  Commons  actually  raised  ,£40,000,000  sterling  to 
oppose  the  King  between  the  yelars  1641  and  l647 ;  or  more  than 
«£o,500,(XX)  yearly  for  six  successive  years.     We  are  told  that 
about  this  time  France  began  to  undermine  the  trade  of  Eng- 
land; and  Richelieu  had  raised  the  revenues  of  the  crown  from 
35,000,000  to  70,000,000  livrcs,  not  quite  of  3,000,000  sterlmg. 
But,  when  we  consider  that  Richelieu  was  the  greatest  minister 
that  France  has  ever  possessed,  and  that  his  aera  was  contempo- 
rary 
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my  with  die  most  untoward  circumstances  of- England;  and 
when  we  compare  the  two  amounts^  together  with  the  extent  of 
territory  and  all  other  circumstances  of  both  nations^  we  shall 
only  be  the  more  convinced  of  M.  Dupin's  error;  since,  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  most  brilliant  ministry  of  large  luxurious  France, 
diis  little  England,  then  hardly  one-fourth  in  size,  could  raise  sup- 
plies so  much  beyond  her  proportion  of  territory  and  climate. 
Yet  we  venture  to  say  that,  if  M.  Dupin  had  been  asked  whether 
the  administration  of  Richelieu  had  not  raised  his  nation  %r  above 
ours,  he  would  not  have  hesitated  to  answer  in  the  affirmative. 

From  the  year  I6OI  to  1651  the  interest  of  money  had  been, 
by  Iaw>  lower  in  France  than  in  England ;  having  been  there  re- 
duced to  six  and  half  a  per  cent,  in  1 60 1 ;  and  here  from  ten  to  eight 
in  1624,  and  to  six  in  I66O.  After  the  results  just  stated,  it  is 
impossible  to  suppose  that  the  high  rate  of  interest  in  England  pro- 
ceeded from  an  absolute  dearth  of  money,  but  altogether  from  a 
rdative  scarcity.  Money  applied  to  commerce  brought  home 
larger  returns  than  when  squandered  away  in  pleasure;  and  as 
long  as  active  demands  for  capital  exceeded  the  quantity,  capital 
was  worth  a  high  price.  This  must  occur  in  every  rapid  develop- 
ment of  industry,  and  we  have  witnessed  similar  effects  in  our  own 
times.  But  the  tendency  is  to  make  capital  ultimately  plentiful, 
and  consequently  cheap.  This  effect  most  amply  took  place  as 
trade  brought  home  due  profits  to  England ;  for  from  the  time 
abovementioned  interest  has  been  pretty  uniformly  decreasing  to 
its  present  rate;  while  in  France  it  has  really  undergone  no  fur- 
ther diminution  to  this  hour,  and  has  often  returned  to  its  former 
high  prices. 

The  year  I66O  was  remarkable,  not  only  for  the  reduction  of 
interest,  but  for  the  establishment  of  the  Royal  Society,  to  which, 
says  Voltaire, '  the  world  owes  the  recent  discoveries  upon  light, 
the  principles  of  gravitation,  the  motion  of  the  fixed  stars,  tran- 
scendant  geometry,  with  many  other  discoveries  which  in  this 
respect  entitles  this  age  to  be  called  the  age  of  the  English  as 
much  as  of  Lewis  XIV.' — We  think  much  more  so. 

In  1664  our  imports  exceeded  our  exports,  and  this  was  the 
year  in  which  the  exertions  of  Colbert  were  the  most  strenuous. 
In  1667  the  French  had  made  great  progress ;  but  by  pretending 
to  a  monopoly,  and  by  excluding  foreign  goods,  she  compelled 
other  nations  to  a  retaliation.  In  1669  the  excess  of  our  exports 
over  our  imports  became  £l,\47,()G0 :  IO5.  9^-;  and  in  1703  it  was 
£2,1 1 7,523  :  3.9.  10|rf.  About  this  time,  however,  we  took  more 
wares  from  France  than  we  sent  thither;  because  her  wines  we 
could  not  produce,  and  we  did  not  yet  manufacture  her  luxuries; 
aud  because  such  comforts  as  we  then  possessed  she  had  not  yet 
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learned  to  use :  but  our  general  conainierce  very  modi  exceeded 
hers.     In  1703^  the  year  of  the  dreadful  tempest,  our  exports 
were  c£6,644,203^  one-third  of  which  went  to  Holland  slone. 
The  French  council  of  commerce  were  very  active  and  prudent 
about  this  period,  and  did  much  to  promote  the  interests  of  their 
country ;  but  we  challenge  M.  Dupin  to  prove  that  the  average  of 
French  customs  for  the  fifteen  years  ending  1714,  amounted,  as 
ours  did,  to  £  1 ,352,764.     In  1 7 17  and  1 727  we  began  to  feel  Ae 
profits  of  our  trade  in  the  prosperity  which  permitted  a  reduction 
of  interest  to  five  and  to  four  per  cent. ;  while  France  was  en- 
hancing the  nominal,  and  not  the  real  value  of  her  coins,  and 
extricating  herself  by  fraud  and  violence  from  the  burden  of  debi 
amounting  to  1,977,000,000  of  livres,  bequeathed  to  her  by  tibe 
fflories  of  Lewis  XIV.  In  a  French  work  by  Monsieur  Deslandes, 
m  1744,  the  expenditure  of  France  is  stated  to  exceed  the  reve- 
nue  by  «£8,850,000;  while   the   annual  expense  of  England, 
.£7,300,000,  was  constantly  raised  within  the  year.    The  conse- 
quence of  this  mode  of  proceeding  was,  that,  five  years  after- 
wards, the  interest  upon  the  public  debt  was  reduced  to  3  per 
cent.,  notwithstanding  the  rebellion  of  1745;  and  the  nation  was 
able  to  grant  supplies  in  1 761  amounting  to <£l8,8 16,01 9 :19s. 9}^* 
The  national  debt,  it  is  true,  stood  at  «£  110,613,836,  bearing  aa 
interest  of  <£3,792,594;  but  the  ways  and  means  amounted  to 
<£  18,6 17,895,  exceeding  the  expenditure  by  more  than  £300,000. 
To  complete  this  sketch,  which  we  think  fully  sufficient  to  con- 
vince most  persons  of  the  egregiousness  of  the  error  into  which 
M.  Dupin's  enthusiasm  has  led  him,  we  here  subjoin  a  table  of 
British  exports  and  imports  from  the  year  1700  to  1770,  closing 
it  nearly  at  the  epocha  alluded  to  by  that  writer.     We  have  given 
it  at  periods  of  five  years,  which  are  close  enough  for  our  purpose, 
and  will  not,  we  trust,  be  burdensome  to  the  reader. 

Years.  Imports.  Exports. 

1700  ..  .  £5,070,175  .    .  .  £7,302,716 

1705  ..  .  4>03 1,649  .    .  .  5,501,677 

1710  .    .  .  4,011,341  .    .  .  6,690,828 

1715  .     .  .  5,640,943  .    .  .  7,379,409 

1720  ..  .  6,090,083  .     .  .  7,936,728 

1725  ..  .  7,094,708  .    .  .  11,352,480 

1730  ..  .  7,780,019  .    .  .  11,974,135 

1735  ..  .  8,160,184  ..  .  13,544,144 

1740  ..  .  6,703,778  .    .  .  8,869,939 

1745  ..  .  7,847,123  .    .  .  10,497,329 

1750  ..  .  7,772,039  .     .  .  15,132,004 

1755  .     .  .  8,772,865  .     .  .  12,182,255 

1760  .     .  .  9,832,802  .  •  .  .  15,579,073 

1765  ..  .  10,889,742  .     .  .  14,550,507 

1770  .    .  .  12,216,937  .     .  .  14,266,653 
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•  The  fluctuations  observable  in  these  tables  are  owing  to  peace, 
war,  and  the  various  accidents  of  the  times.  But  the  total  circu- 
lation of  trade  in  1 700  was  about  £  1 2,000,000  value.  In  J  770  it 
was  <£28,500,000;  hence  then  it  had  more  than  doubled  during 
duit  time ;  and  the  ways  and  means  had  increased  in  a  still  greater 
ratio.  Now  if  M.  Dupin  has  any  hidden  records  of  the  pros- 
perity of  his  country,  any  secret  memoirs  of  her  trade  and  manu- 
factures, not  yet  done  into  history,  we  shall  receive  them  with 
tleasure:  but,  should  he  not,  he  must  allow  us  still  to  believe 
nplicitly  in  what  we  do  know,  and  to  set  his  assertions  down 
among  the  least  founded  ejaculations  of  vain  patriotism. 
<  We  know  not  to  what  other  subject  we  can  now  turn  in  order 
to  ^ve  this  writer  a  further  chance  of  being  in  the  right.  Is  it  to 
agnculture?  Let  him  prove  that  the  territory  of  France  nourished 
a  population  in  the  same  proportion  to  its  extent,  and  soil,  and 
dimate,  as  that  of  England ;  that  that  population  was  as  well  fed, 
as  well  clothed,  and  in  as  full  enjoyment  of  all  the  blessings  re- 
niltihg  from  the  enlightened  theories  and  practices  of  tillage; 
that  the  peasantry  was,  in  all  respects,  except  levity,  as  happy  as 
ours; — ^we  think  we  can  follow  him  step  by  step  through  every 
era  of  our  history,  and  prove  the  reverse.  Let  him  choose  what 
branch  he  pleases  of  national  prosperity,  we  defy  him  to  demon- 
strate that,  that  at  any  epocha  during  the  last  seven  hundred 
years  at  least,  the  balance  of  intellect,  in  all  its  provinces,  was  not 
entirely  on  our  side.  We  leave  him  here  fourteen  times  as  much 
ground  as  he  chose  for  himself,  and  we  do  not  think  his  task  one 
bit  easier  than  before. 

It  was  in  speaking  of  inland  navigation  that  M.  Dupin  was  led 
to  the  rapturous  exclamations  upon  which  we  have  been  descant- 
ing. No  doubt  then  his  opinion  is  less  far  from  being  accurate 
on  this  head,  than  on  any  of  the  others  on  which  he  has  touched. 
We  will  therefore  try  his  last  question,  not  so  much  in  the  inten- 
tion of  disputing  the  superiority  of  France  therein,  before  the  year 
1770,  as  of  begging  him  to  inform  us  how  great  that  superiority 
then  was. 

The  system  of  canals  is,  at  this  moment,  more  extensive  in 
England  than  in  any  country  of  Europe,  where  artificial  cuts  are 
not  indispensable  for  the  dryness  of  the  soil,  or  where  water  is  not 
80  abundant  as  to  be  a  nuisance.  It  is  easy  to  understand  how, 
in  the  Netherlands,  the  necessity  of  draining  and  embanking 
suggested  the  idea  of  canals,  long  before  civilization,  or  the  de- 
mands of  industry  in  other  respects,  required  their  assistance. 
But,  in  countries  like  England  or  France,  their  origin  was  diffe- 
rent, and  there  they  arose  principally  out  of  the  progress  of  public 
^vants.     In  this  country  that  certainly  is  true,  as  their  uses  and 
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advantages  fully  prove.  How  far  the  industry  of  France  may 
have  demanded  such  works,  as  the  canal  of  Briare,  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  IV.,  and  how  far  all  the  subsequent  undertakings  of  the 
same  nature  there  were  in  proportion  to  the  then  existing  traffic 
of  the  country,  we  will  not  decide.  But  upon  the  whole,  we  think 
that  the  quantity  of  carriage  upon  those  canals,  ever  since  their 
establishment,  demonstrates  that  they  never  were  so  indispensable 
to  the  commerce  of  France,  as  the  canals  of  England  have  been 
to  the  commerce  of  this  island. 

We  do  not  dispute  that  our  prodigious  superiority  in  inland 
navigation  commenced  at  a  period  very  little  prior  to  the  time 
when  M.  Dupin  asserts  his  country's  empty  claims.  In  1755,  we 
had  no  canals.  Not  that  some  attempts  at  inland  navigation  had 
not  been  made  before  that  period,  by  rendering  some  of  our  rivers 
navigable ;  but  nothing  comparable  to  our  present  system  had 
been  executed.  But  is  it  because  some  canals  which,  even  now, 
are  far  from  bringing  in  the  same  returns  of  profit  as  ours,  were 
cut  in  France  before  the  year  1755,  that  M.  Dupin  can  call  our 
canals,  or  any  thing  that  we  have,  a  plagiary  from  his  ancestors? 
We  admit  all  that  he  can  advance  as  to  the  greatness  of  the  enter- 
prize  of  joining  the  Loire  and  the  Seine,  the  Somme  and  the 
Oise,  the  Ocean  and  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  stupendousness 
of  the  locks,  sluices,  tunnels,  &c.  as  well  as  of  the  whole  construc- 
tion. But  we  would  ask,  how  many  leagues  of  French  canals 
must  a  traveller  even  now  navigate,  before  he  can  meet  the  same 
weight  of  merchandize  that  was  carried,  in  a  given  time,  upon 
a  given  length  of  any  canal  existing  in  England  in  1770?  And 
can  he  say,  that  it  is  to  the  precepts  or  the  example  of  his 
countrv,  that  we  owe  our  so  much  more  useful  and  stupendous 
works  r  And  whence  did  the  French,  did  Henry  IV.  and  Fran- 
.^ois  Riquet  draw  their  notions  of  inland  navigation  ?  Can  he 
seriously  assert  that  they  were  original  ?  Has  he  forgotten  the 
ancients  ?  The  *  fossiones  Philistinae'  ?  The  artificial  rivers  of 
the  Babylonians  ?  The  cut  which  joined  bpth  branches  of  the 
Euphrates?  the  Naarmalcha?  many  works  of  the  Romans^ 
among  which  one  in  Britain,  now  called  Caeirdike,  might  alone 
have  served  as  a  model?  Has  he  not  heard  of  the  Egyptians,  the 
Chinese,  the  Dutch,  and  the  Flemish,  all  prior  to  the  French? 
and  could  his  national  complacency  not  allow  that  both  French 
and  English  dre\v  their  notions  from  the  same  preceding  nations? 
the  one  to  construct  a  great,  the  other  a  great  and  a  useful  work? 
.Possibly  he  may  take  a  fancy  to  extend  the  charge  to  other  mat- 
ters; and  we  shall  not  be  surprized  to  hear  him  say  that  the 
English  owe  to  the  French  the  application  of  atmospheric  air  to 
the  processes  of  respiration.     The  spirit  yet  lives  that  made  M. 
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de  Montlosier  say,  we  had  no  remarkable  political  institution 
iriiich  we  had  not  copied  from  his  country. 

But  the  reader  would  be  deprived  of  the  most  ludicrous  part  of 
M,  Dupin's  proposition,  if  he  did  not  recollect  these  words: 
'Autant  TAngleterre  est  en  avauce  aujourdhui, autant,  il  y  a  cin- 
quante  ann6es,  elle  6toit  en  arri^re  de  la  France/  Now  we  do 
not  think  that,  at  any  period  of  the  world,  there  existed  so  great 
a  disparity  between  nations,  calling  themselves  civilized,  and  stand- 
ing nearly  in  the  same  rank  in  society,  as  exists,  at  this  moment. 
between  England  and  the  nations  which  surround  her,  and  which 
may  be  called  her  rivals  in  social  improvement.  The  Greeks  had 
no  contemporary  competitors  in  industry  or  intellect.  The  Romans 
filled  the  entire  world  with  their  preponderance,  and  every  other 
national  name  was  effaced  by  theirs,  as  long  as  the  earth  was 
covered  by  barbarians.  But  what  the  ancients  never  could  have 
suspected,  what  the  moderns  never  saw,  is  the  degree  of  superi- 
6ri^  which  England  has  attained  over  all  who  have  started  in  the 
same  career — to  say  nothing  of  the  prospects  which  she  has 
opened  for  herself  in  times  to  come,  and  of  which  she  begins  to 
taste  already  the  future  in  the  present. 

Wheii  M.  Dupin's  work  upon  this  country  appeared  in  France, 
it  gave  a  picture  of  things  as  they  then  were ;  neither  do  we  deny 
that  the  author  has  shown  considerable  industry  and  skill  in  col- 
lecting observations  upon  our  arts,  our  arsenals  and  our  establish- 
ments in  general.  We  have  been  told  that,  while  actually  visiting 
these  places,  he  never  took  a  note,  or  even  committed  to  paper 
a  numerical  statement,  a  measurement,  or  a  calculation,  trusting 
entirely  to  a  very  tenacious  and  faithful  memory  upon  these  points. 
Now,  we  believe  him  fully  capable  of  judging  the  length,  breadth 
and  thickness  of  any  object  submitted  to  his  inspection ;  of  re- 
membering its  dimensions ;  of  catching,  at  a  single  glance,  the 
calibre  of  a  gun,  the  weight  of  a  ball.  We  admit  his  eyes  to  be 
veiy  scales  and  compasses ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  some  bom- 
bast and  some  ambitious  paragraphs,  we  think  he  has  told  his  tale 
well.  But  more  than  this  we  cannot  grant.  The  moment  that 
he  steps  out  of  the  domain  of  physics,  and  treats  his  readers  with 
moral  observations,  he  becomes  another  man.  We  find  in  him 
all  the  littleness,  all  the  misconceptions,  all  the  errors  respecting 
the  character  of  the  British  nation,  to  which  it  is  the  curse  of  his 
countrymen  to  be  chained ;  and  vvhich  tend  to  prolong  the  stag- 
nation of  France,  apd  to  perpetuate  the  complacent  dreams  of 
perfection  in  which  lethargic  vanity  has  plunged  her.  Instead  of 
recognizing  with  pleasure,  the  active  and  intelligent  engineer,  who 
spirits  up  his  nation  to  new  efforts,  by  recounting  the  deeds  of  a 
rival,  we  see  a  person,  who,  by  touching  upoo  subjects  to  which 
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he  is  incompetent,  brings  himself  down  to  the  level  of  the  many 
Frencli  travellers  and  commentators  who  have  been  blundering 
upon  us  for  the  last  ten  years ;  to  the  level,  for  instance,  if  not  of 
General  PilleJ,  at  least  of  Dr.  Pichot.     More  than  any  of  them 
lie  reminds  us  of  the  astronomer,  to  whose  unremitting  question  j 
the  heavens  loudly  cry  out  divine  intelligence  and  power,  yet,  who 
says  in  his  heart, '  Tush,  there  is  no  God.'     M.  Dupin  sees  and 
feels  all  that  is  wonderful  in  our  fleets  and  armies,  all  that  b  mi- 
raculous in  our  industry ;  yet,  when  he  seeks  the  causes  of  the 
prosperity  which  astonishes  him,  he  but  half  admits  superior  in* 
tellect  to  be  one ;  and,  as  to  virtue,  he  almost  refuses  it  to  the 
people  whom  he  owns  to  be  thus  constantly  occupied,  and  fire- 
quently  insinuates  that  his  own  countrymen  are  franker,  honester, 
more  disinterested,  more  moral  than  they.     But  where  do  men 
learn  their  virtues  ?    Is  it  in  the  lap  of  luxury,  where  neither  bought 
nor  action  ever  are  awakened  ?    The  first  sin  of  man  was  committed 
in  Eden ;  and  the  world  before  the  flood  was  a  garden  in  perpetual 
spring.     Is  it  from  violence  ?  then  hordes  of  Tartars  are  meeker 
than  Moravian  brothers ;  and  the  soldiers  of  Brennus  were  nobler 
than  the  Roman  senators  whom  they  murdered.     No :  the  parent 
of  all  virtue  is  moderate  want ;  not  the  want  which  makes  men  mad 
and  desperate,  but  that  which  makes  them  active  and  rational. 
Had  M.  Dupin  known  any  thing  of  human  nature,  he  would  have 
known  that  the  nation  which  has  made  the  most  of  itself,  whose 
prosperity  is  the  greatest  in  proportion  to  its  original  means,  which 
has   made  the   most   strenuous   and  the  most  constant  efforts, 
whose  power  is  not  ephemeral,  whose  splendour  is  not  tinsel,  must 
also  be  the  most  moral.     Had  he  understood  mankind,  he  would 
have  perceived  the  impossibility  of  being  corrupt  and  bad,  at  the 
very  moment  of  the  noblest  exertions ;  and  he  might  have  ^iven  two 
additional  volumes  much  more  valuable  than  the  preceding  ones; 
and  added  a  '  4 me  partic,  sur  la  force  morale  de  TAngleterre.' 
This  would  have  been  a  fair  corollary  of  his  former  volumes,  and 
would  have  been  just  as  astonishing.     But  he  must  have  studied 
us  deeper  than  he  did ;  he  must  have  used  more  tijan  his  eyes  to 
learn  us  thoroughly ;  for  though  we  raise  a  mighty  hue  and  cry 
about  our  faults,  we  make  no  display  of  our  virtues — ^while  others 
gild  their  vices  as  they  do  their  clocks,  and  both  are  polished  as 
their  mirrors. 

M.  Dupin's  account  of  England  relates  principally  to  the 
years  1816,  17,  18,  19;  although  the  parts  published  since  that 
time  make  communications  of  a  later  date.  Yet  such  has  been 
the  development  of  British  intellect  since  his  travels  were  begun, 
•  that  it  has  absolutely  outrun  the  rapidity  of  the  press;  ancj  the- 
most  recent  work  upon  three  of  the  great  branches  of  English 
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mk$  isiiow^in  muw  pointir,  becooie  sdtiquilted*  ^  Thia  m 
it  of 'M.  Dupin.  Many  persons  EavQ  been  surpmed.dial 
M  cxftet  and  ample  account  of  our  preeept  mfH^.  sbtmld 
( monkof  a  foreigner^  and  not  of  an  JEnglisfaliuiQf  '  But  it  ia. 
elj;  bom  a  foreigner  that  such  an  account  is  to  be  eiipectodL 
Ht  struck  him  with,  anuuenient  is  too  much  in  our  dailj 
to  atimuhte  us  to  write*  All  thajt  Im  came  to  studj  amiMig 
r-tfie  benefit  of  his  country^  is  ;too  familiar  to  occtipTOOf 

smd  it  is  only  a.  foreigner  who  wUl  embody  his  ^oughts  in 
fainv  it.  Among  die  crowds  who  practi9e  die  useful  aiti^ 
ew. mere. are  who  write  upon  them;  and  men  rarely  puUUi 
ftfdb.db^  have  made  in  their  own  countries. 
t  itt  admit  that  France  had  some  claim  to  be  called  auperiov 
glmd  half  a  century  ago ;  it  must  be  confess^  duit  dw 
of  itfais  island^  in  having  made  the  progress  which,  in  dud 
|he  must  have  made  in  fifty  years,  is  extreine,  and  amply  re^ 
the  delay.  England  ought  not  to  be  superior  .to  Frinice} 
^ASL  to  be — ^not  peihaps  a  province  of  that  rich  kingdom,  m 
Mmt'  on  die  French  crown— 4i  feudatory — but  at  lianit.  her 
ir  in  strength  and  in  riches.  Let  us  hear  the  accoimt  whidi 
N»in  himself  gives  of  the  comparative  means  of  both  cotWft 

for  it  is,  perhaps,  the  only  accurate  part  of  his  wiiaii 
niekit. 

otre  territoire  est  plus  vaste^  notre  climat  plus  beau^  notre  sol  plot 
.  Une  immense  fronti^re  et  deux  mers  ouvrent  leurs  d6boach6s 
tMhiits  des  entrailles  et  de  la  superficie  de  notre  terre.  Mais  noos 
ions  eucore^pour  arriver  k  ces  limites^de  communicatioDs  int^rieures 
nombreuses,  assez  aisees^  assez  economiques.' 

just  before^ 

'ardeur  et  Factivit^^  ni  la  science  et  le  genie  ne  manque&t  k  notie 
Bc  pays,  &c/ 

>w  it  is  perfectly  true,  that  the  territory  of  these  islands  is  not 
than  the  half  of  the  territory  of  France ;  and  moreover — ^what 
lupin  has  not  mentioned — it  has  the  incalculable  disadvantage 
*t  forming  one  whole,  but  of  being  divided  into  two  unequal 
ons  by  a  broad  seai.  It  is  true  our  climate,  not  merely  when 
3mpare  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  with  Provence  and  l4U[i^ 
oc,  but  when  we  take  an  average  of  the  two  conntries,  ia 
1  less  propitious  to  vegetable  productions.  True  it  ia  also, 
he  average  of  our  soil,  even  comprizing  Ireland,  is  less  fertile, 
r  then  can  it  be  expected  that  we  should  vie  with  France ; 
according  to  the  common  principles  of  national  prosperity, 
bould  be  able  to  enter  into  competition  with  an  empire  so 
li  more  gifted  by  nature,  so  much  more  extensive;  and  strug- 
vith  superior  soil  and  climate,  which,  in  the  due  ratio  of  po-* 

pulation. 
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piilation,  ought  to  be  improved  by  twice  as  much '  ardour^  act 
science,  and  genius' ? 

The  sources  of  national  prosperity  can  be  but  two-fold ; 
sical  and  moral.     Now,  supposing  the  former  to  be  equal  in 
nations,  one  of  which  has  risen  much  above  the  other^  the  \\ 
must  be  proportionally  greater  in  that  which  has  become 
eminent.     But  how  much  more  excessive  must  it  not  be,  y 
physical  means  are  smaller !     To  raise  these  islands  to  the 
of  France,  more  than  twice  as  much  mind  was  indis] 
necessary;  and  every  degree  oi  superiority  which  they  have 
was  attained  by  a  portion  of  intellect  more  than  twice  as  gream 
How  many  tliese  degrees,  how  many  these  portions  may  be.  It 
may  not  be  easy  to  determine.     They  must  be  measured  by 
national  concern  collectively ;  by  liberty,  by  wealth,  by  poetijj^| 
by  philosophy;  by  all  that  has  been  effected  in  war  or  in  peaces 
Some  of  these  topics  we  have  at  various  times  discussed;  tinl. 
which  we  have  now  considered  leaves  a  prodigious  bahince  n 
favour  of  England ;  at  least  four  times  as  great  as  it  ought  to  be 
in  reason  of  the  means.     Now  a  nation  which,  in  industry,  in 
commercial  activity,  so  easily  reducible  into  the  shape  of  a  debtor 
and  creditor  account,  can  prove  itself  to  be  four  times  as  great  it: 
she  ought  to  be,  at  the  very  moment  wheu  she  is  charged  with  infe^ 
riority,  may  allow  us  to  laugh  when  we  hear  her  grumbling — 
as  she  is  very  apt  to  do — at  every  little  scratch  she  receives, 
in  the  midst  of  the  most  plethoric  healdi  that  ever  visited  human 
society. 

The  prospects  which  are  nov^  opening  to  England  almost  ex- 
ceed the  boundaries  of  thought;  and  can  be  measured  by  no 
standard  found  in  history.  It  is  not  by  conquest  that  her  empire 
is  to  be  extended,  neither  is  the  power  towards  which  she  is  ad-* 
vancing  to  be  steeped  in  blood.  The  destiny  which  the  present 
a^ra  foretels  her  is  to  be  fulfilled  by  promoting  happiness,  and 
she  will  grow  prosperous  as  mankind  become  civilized.  It  is  by 
introducing  comforts  into  uncultivated  regions ;  by  making  savi^ 
man  familiar  with  the  blessings  which  the  utmost  reach  of  nuKKl 
has  discovered ;  by  helping  youthful  nations  into  maturity,  and  by 
extending  the  pale  of  social  intercourse,  that  the  wisest,  the  OMWt 
morale  and  consequently  the  freest  of  nations  is  to  fill  up  the 
career  which  is  now  before  her.  Instead  of  making  distant  shores 
resound  with  her  great  artillery,  she  will  bless  them  \\ith  the  pro- 
duce of  her  still  greater  engines  of  peace ;  and  h.6r  triun(iphs  shall 
be  illuminated,  not  by  flaming  cities,  but  by  the  nightly  blaz6 
which  issues  from  her  mighty  fabrics  of  prosperity  and  hsgppiness. 
These  are  the  labours  which  suit  the  people  that  brought  back 
peace  to  Europe ;  and  it  is  a  just;  recompense  th^t  thi^  strongest 
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t  war  should  be  the  foremost  in  industry.     When  this  ceases  to 
•e,  civilization  will  have  become  retrograde. 

Although  it  may  not  be  very  easy  to  give  a  just  estimate  of  the 
■euis  which  England  possesses,  at  this  moment — means  which 
dPe  entirely  of  her  own  creation — to  accomplish  these  ends ;  and 
b  increase  her  own  prosperity,  as  well  as  the  happiness  of  man- 
jAad  ;  yet  the  object  is  so  vast,  so  much  beyond  what  any  former 
iniod  of  the  world  could  have  imagined,  that  we  cannot  resist 
jke  gratification  of  stating  one  or  two  particulars  which,  taken 
Vfttji  die  due  restrictions,  may  yet  give  some  notion  of  the  stu- 
pendous power  which  is  now  at  her  disposal. 
/•  One  of  the  first  of  these  is  furnished  by  M.  Dupin,  who, 
kowever  little  we  incline  to  admire  his  speculations  upon  moral 

Sestions^  may  be  admitted  as  evidence  in  estimating  physical 
"ces.     All  the  world  is  more  or  less  acquainted  with  those  im- 
inense  masses,  the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  which  were  considered 
among  die  wonders  of  antiquity.     The  materials  of  which  the 
Ivsest  of  them  is  constructed,  were  duo^  out  of  the  earth  at 
f  eoosiderable  depth ;  and  at  no  small  distance  from  their  pre- 
sent situation.     They  cover  more  than  eleven  English  acres ;  and 
fre  piled  up  to  the  height  of  about  700  feet.     According  to  M. 
Dupio's  calculation,  their  volume  is  equal  to  about  4,000,000  of 
cubic  metres;  their  weight  is  10,400,000  tons;  which  raised  to 
the  height  of  eleven  metres  from  the  bottom  of  the  quarries  to  the 
sor&ce  of  the  earth,  and  of  forty-nine  more  as  their  mean  elevation 
above  the  basis ;  in  all  sixty  metres  above  their  original  level — 
give  624,000,000  tons  raised  to  the  height  of  one  metre.     Now 
f  the  steam-engines  employed  in  England  are  equal  to  the  force  of 
320,000  horses  (1820),  and  can  raise  862,800,000  tons  to  the 
!  height  of  one  metre  in  twenty-four  hours.     But  624,000,000  tons 
[  being  less  than  three-fourths  of  this  quantity,  it  follows,  that  the 
I  steam-engines  of  England   could  have  raised  the  materials  of 
!  which  the  great  pyramid  is  constructed  out  of  the  quarries,  could 
hare  conveyed  them  to  their  present  place,  and  heaped  them  up 
io  their  present,  form,  in  less  than  three-fourths  of  one  day,  that 
b  to  say,  in  less  than  eighteen  hours.     According  to  Diodorus 
Siculus,  this  building  employed  360,000  workmen ;  according  to 
Herodotus,   100,000  workmen  during  twenty  years.     Whichever 
of  these  estimates  be  nearest  the  truth,  it  is  certain  that  one  of 
the  most  powerful  monarchies  of  remote  antiquity  applied   its 
whole  disposable  resources  in  the  construction.     Therefore  the 
mechanical  power  of  British  steam-engines  was,  in  1 820 — and  it 
has  much  increased  since  that  time — to  that  of  the  Egyptian 
monarch  Cheops,  inversely  as  the  times  necessary  to  each  to  per- 
form the  ss^me  task ;  that  is  to  say,  as  twenty  years  to  eighteen 

hours. 
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hours»  or  about  10^000  times  as  great.  Neither  urould  it  bd 
fair  to  deduce  from  this  single  fact»  that  the  general  power  of 
two  monarchies^  including  that  wliich  is  the  source  of  power^I 
led^e^  was,  if  not  exactly  m  this  ratio,  at  least  in  a  pro[ 
which  could  not  widely  differ  from  it — let  us,  with  great  mi 
tion,  say  one  fourth  as  great;  that  is,  it  is  more  than  probflbWK 
that  the  power  of  England  is,  at  this  moment,  2500  timet  M>^ 
great  as  was  that  of  Egypt,  at  the  period  when  this  pyramid  W 
constructed.  When  we  consider  the  reach  of  intellect  wliidi 
necessary  to  devise  the  steam-engine,  in  its  present  state ; 
ther  with  its  general  influence  upon  civilization,  and  the  pait^ 
acts  in  national  prosperity,  it  would  be  impossible  for  a 
which  it  has  made  many  times  as  powerful  as  another  by 
direct  effect,  to  be  less  than  one  fourth  as  great  in  every  bra 
where  its  action  is  only  indirect.  V 

By  the  power  of  steam  every  machine  to  which  it  is  ap^fltl 
receives,  not  an  addition,  but  a  multiplication  of  force*  Thii 
power  thus  produced  in  1820  was  computed  to  be  equal  W 
320,000  horses,  or  about  2,240,000  men.  At  this  moment  steM^ 
on  account  of  its  many  new  applications,  and  the  improvemeiili 
made  in  the  manner  of  employing  it,  may  perform  the  woik  of 
near  three  millions  of  men,  in  the  united  kingdom. 

Let  us  now  see  the  effect  of  this  power  in  the  manufacture  ef 
cotton.  We  have  {^Iready  shown  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
consumption  of  this  vegetable  wool  increased,  between  tiMi 
years  1767  and  1787.  The  various  machinery  now  used  it 
manufacturing  it  has  enabled  one  man  to  perform  the  woifc 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty.  Now  the  lowest  computation  sup 
poses  280,000  men — some  say  350,000  men — to  be  employed  ni 
It.  Hence  the  work  now  performed  in  this  single  branch  would 
— half  a  century  ago — have  required  42,000,000  of  men — accoi^ 
ing  to  some  53,000,000 ;  tliat  is  to  say,  at  the  lowest  compata^ 
tion,  more  than  twice  as  many  men,  women,  or  children,  as  now 
people  the  British  islands.  Now  supposing  the  labour  of  eadi 
of  these  men  to  cost,  at  this  hour,  the  very  moderate  sum  of  <nie 
^hilling  per  day,  or  «£l8  per  annum,  the  pay  of  42,000,000:  of 
labourers  would  be  0^756,000,000  per  annum,  or  a  little  moM 
than  thirteen  times  the  annual  revenue  of  England.  Deducting 
from  this  sum  the  pay  of  the  labourers  now  really  employed  tt 
the  above  annual  rate,  (280,000X<£  18 =^5,040,000)  and  allQWt 
ing  the  enormous  sum  of  c£50,000,000  sterling  for  th^  wear  and 
tear  of  machinery,  buildings,  and  incidental  expenses  \  the  r^olt 
is,  that  the  machinery  employed  in  the  cotton  manufactories 
saves  c£700,000,000  sterling  to  the  British  nation;  or,  in  other 
words,  that,  without  machinery  and  steam,  the  prodigy  of  British 

industry 
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dustry  and  civilization  would  still  have  been  wanting  to  honour 
mkind. 

Sut  still  further — The  power  employed  in  the  cotton  manufac- 
nea  alone,  of  England,  exceeds  the  manufacturing  powers  of  all 
Ml  -rest  of  Europe  collectively.    The  population  of  this  con- 
ttfpit  does  not  amount  to  200,000,000,  or  to  five  times  forty. 
low  one-fifth  of  this  population  certainly  is  not  employed  in 
lanufiacturing ;  and  all  Europe,  supposing  it  be  as  industrious 
d  England,  and  wholly  occupied  by  cotton,  could  not,  unassisted 
Hf'  machinery,  spin  and  weave  as  much  of  that  material  as  Bng^ 
md  now  does.     But  the  most  industrious  country  of  Europe  is 
|0l  half  so  much  engaged  in  manufacturing  as  England  is,  and 
laany  of  them  are  ten  times  inferior ;  in  so  much  that  the  average 
kianlly  stands  as  high  as  one-fourth  in  industry ;  hence,  then,  four 
Baropes  could  not,  at  this  moment,  spin  and  weave  as  much 
^Qlttoa  as  England  does.      But  the  manufacturing  industry  of 
Bagland  may  be  fairly  computed  as  four  times  greater  than  that 
^  all  the  other  continents  taken  collectively ;  and  sixteen  such 
MBtinents  as  Europe,  in  the  average  state  of  industry  of  the  whole 
world,  and  exclusively  occupied  by  cotton,  could  not  manufacture 
•o  mudi  of  it  as  England  now  does.     Again,  the  cotton  manu- 
facture of  England  may  be  said  to  be  one-fourth  of  her  total 
faxdustry ;  and  her  total  industry  could  not  be  performed  by  sixty- 
twe  such  continents  as  Europe  in  the  average  condition  of  the 
world.     But  this  ratio  must  be  multiplied  by  the  entire  population 
•f  the  world;  divided  by  that  of  England ;  and  the  superiority  of 
our  eighteen  or  twenty  millions  of  subjects  will  thus  be  at  least 
IS  one  thousand  to  one,  over  the  average  power  and  condition 
of  mankind  at  large. 

Such  are  the  means  which  a  rude  approximation  gives  as  those 
timt  England  now  possesses,  to  pour  out  the  blessings  of 
cifilization  on  the  rest  of  the  world.  But,  lest  this  estimate 
ikould  be  thought  too  high,  we  are  ready  to  reduce  it  to  one-fifth, 
UK)  to  say  that  the  productive  power  of  Britons  is  only  200  times 
II  great  as  that  of  an  equal  number  of  men  taken  in  the  average 
lopulation  of  the  earth.  We  know  not  what  portion  of  this  200 
M.Dupin  means  to  allow  as  the  present  superiority  of  England, 
ind  to  claim  as  the  past  superiority  of  France,  and  we  shall  leave 
liim  to  settle  the  account  as  he  pleases. 

From  this  vast  career  of  industry,  now  opened  to  the  world, 
tfie  French  have  taken  the  alarm,  and  their  thoughts  begin  to 
tarn  toward  that  rising  continent  which  promises  so  wide  a 
market  for  all  that  men  can  manufacture.  We  must  expect  to 
find  them  as  active  rivals  there  as  they  have  been  elsewhere  ;  and 
employing  the  same  means  as  ever  to  vie  with  us.     Not  that  we 

see 
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see  any  real  danger  to  be  apprehended  to  our  commerce  fram 
their  exertions;  unless  indeed  some  miraculous  progress  hsp 
been  made  since  the  last  public  act  by  which  a  judgment  mqjlft  li 
be  formed  upon  the  state  of  their  manufactures ;  we  mean  dfe  i 
last  exhibition  of  the  products  of  French  industry.  In  1883  k 
anotlier  of  those  cliiidish  shows  took  place,  so  inadequate  to  gM 
a  just  idea  of  the  real  condition  of  a  people,  or  to  answer  ws/jf  9 
purpose  but  that  of  non-consuming  idleness  and  non-prodncM'  si 
vanity.  This  exhibition  was,  if  possible,  more  meagre  than  ai^ 
which  had  preceded ;  for  in  what  estimation  must  we  hold  d» 
national  labours  of  which  ])eriwig8  and  perfumes  were  so  lam 
a  part?  Yet  they  figured  in  the  Palace  of  the  Louvre  wtaSk 
cases  of  artificial  teeth,  sweetmeats,  confitures^  and  bonbont; 
reminding  us,  in  the  midst  of  what  frivolity  held  most  solemn^ 
of  the  ingenuity  of  a  Parisian  new  year's  day,  when  sugar  and 
flower  are  disguised,  *  k  s  y  tromper,'  in  the  shape  of  sucking  pigs, 
hams,  boots,  and  birch  rods.  British  industry  certainly  is  not  of 
such  stuff  as  this.  It  is  not  for  parade  and  pageantry.  Wheraii 
the  palace  that  could  contain  a  just  specimen  of  what  steam  can 
perform  on  general  civilization  f  or  who  could  conceive  the  in- 
fluence of  an  iron  railway  upon  human  happiness,  from  all  that 
could  be  crammed  into  the  longest  gallery  of  Paris?  The  mind 
which  projects  such  wonders  as  these  is  not  coercible  under  roofi 
and  colonnades ;  neither  could  any  show-board  utter  what  it  is. 
If  tlie  French  can  thus  be  vain  of  useless  gilding  and  luxurioin 
dyes,  what  would  not  their  boasting  be  if  they  possessed  a  Soho  OR 
a  Birmingham?   But  no;  where  boasting  is.  Watt  could  not  be* 

Notwithstanding  this,  however,  the  French  board  of  trade  and 
of  colonies  has  addressed  the  third  of  the  works  which  stand  at 
the  head  of  this  Article  to  the  principal  chambers  of  conmierce 
in  the  kingdom — documents  relating  to  the  trade  which  it  may 
be  advisable  for  the  merchants  of  France  to  carry  on  with  the 
new  states  of  America.  They  are  official,  and  are  curious  in 
more  points  of  view  than  as  relating  merely  to  trade. 

This  little  volume  is  preceded  by  a  letter  signed  Salut-Cricq, 
president  of  the  French  board  of  trade.  The  tenth  page  says, 
that  the  English  owe  their  superiority  entirely  to  their  capitals ; 
but  that  the  predilection  of  the  natives  is  decidedly  in  favour  of 
the  French.  '  The  English,'  it  is  said,  ^  are  only  useful,  but  they 
are  not  loved.'  In  the  fifteenth  page  we  find, '  On  le  r6p^te,  les 
Anglais  ne  sont  pas  aimes  au  Mexique ;  ils  n'y  sont  qu'utiles/ 
Now  let  us  suppose  the  French  to  be  the  delightful  people  that 
they  say  they  are, '  aimable,  s^duisant,  gallant ;'  every  thing  they 
please ;  yet  we  think  it  a  very  general  principle  in  human  nature 
to  be  more  attached  to  those  who  are  useful  to  us,  than  to  those 

who 
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vho  divert  us.  If  this  were  not  so  there  would  be  more  harie- 
loins  and  fewer  artisans  in  the  world  than  we  find.  Hitherto 
M  can  see  no  fairer  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  this  state  of 
South  American  affections^  from  this  predilection  for  the  French, 
md  from  our  humble  utility  than  this;  that  while  the  Mexicans 
Imde  with  us,  they  may  perhaps  dance  with  the  French.  The 
pasfortune  is  severe.  But  on .  what  is  this  love  founded  ?  Why 
Ve  the  fellow  citizens  of  M.  de  St.  Cricq  so  much  adored  through- 
put the  empire  of  Montezuma?  The  same  page  informs  us. 
iAjmong  the  reasons  why  French  trade  is  not  flourishing  there  at 
iUs  moment,  die  third  is,"^ 

U  ■*  Tlie  discredit  which  the  first  cargoes  threw  upon  onr  productioos, 
penons  not  haying  scrupled  to  run  after  undue  profits  by  cheating 
the  qualities  of  their  goods.' 

h   In  page  67^  in  speaking  of  Peru,  we  read : 

•  *  The  profits  which  French  cargoes  have  hitherto  produced  may  be 
tahied  at  28  per  cent.  Some,  indeed,  have  produced  100  per  cent.,  but 
Iheae  exorbitant  returns  may  be  pointed  out  as  the  principal  obstacle  to 
mcndiDg  onr  connections  there  $  as  they  have  always  been  obtained  at 
die  expense  of  honesty. 

.  '  Qs  *e  plamt  that  the  French  do  not  scruple  to  cheat  the  natives  re- 
ipeccmg  the  quality  of  their  wares  ^  aud  such  a  fraud  is  the  more  detest- 
■bk  when  committed  against  the  Peruvians,  because,  with  them,  the 
entire  trade  consists  in  smuggling ;  and  the  purchasers  are  obliged  to 
trust  to  the  good  faith  of  the  sellers,  and  to  accept  the  packages  without 
daunhiing  them.  It  has  often  been  found  that,  in  a  case  of  wine,  three- 
feorths  cf  the  bottles  were  empty ;  that  provisions  were  more  or  less 
foiled;  and  that  stuffs  were  two  or  three  degrees  inferior  to  the  patterns 
aooHding  to  which  the  bargains  were  concluded.' 

•  All  this  is  no  doubt  very  aimable ;  but  it  would  require  even 
nore  than  all  M.  Saint-Cricq's  eloquence  to  convince  English- 
Hen  that  cheating  is  amiable.  Not  the  least  remarkable  part  of 
this  quotadon  is,  that  it  is  unaccompanied  by  any  expression  of 
leprobation,  by  any  mark  of  anger  or  disgust  on  the  part  of  the 
worthy  president. 

We  have  examined  this  official  document  throughout,  and  we 
kave  not  been  able  to  find  one  single  motive,  except  the  above, 
ibr  the  predilection  thus  ministerially  asserted  to  be  given  by  the 
Mexicans,  to  the  natives  of  France  over  those  of  Britain.  We 
will  not  dispute  the  opinion  of  M.  de  Saint-Cricq ;  though,  in 
our  hearts,  we  cannot  help  still  thinking  and  repeating  that,  even 
if  the  new  republicans  dance  with  the  French,  they  will  trade  with 
us.  

•  La  d6faveur  que  les  premiers  envois  ont  jet^e^iir  nos  produits;  quelques  exp6di- 
letn  n'ayant  pas  craiiU  de  courir  apres  dcs  benefices  exag^r^s,  en  troiupant  sur  les 
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The  system  by  which  our  commercial  relations  ace  now  di- 
rected is  one  of  the  most  memorable  events  in  the  hutasjif 
trade.  It  has  a  character  peculiar  to  itself;  it  promises  more 
largely  for  the  general  good  than  all  the  acts  or  treaties  that  ever 
were  concluded.  It  is  a  happy  aera  for  civilization,  when  no  one 
among  the  cultivated  nations  can  make  a  step  without  dragging 
along  with  it  the  rest  of  the  world.  It  is  true  that  the  ^ost  ad* 
vanced  will  always  be  the  inost  benefited  by  every  new  additicHLtO 
wealth  or  knowledge;  as  the  largest  capitals  always  bring  inlhtt 
fullest  returns.  But  the  chain  which  binds  mankind  in  social 
progress,  if  that  progress  be  but  moral  and  •  intellectual,  is 
strengthened  not  strained,  whenever  it  is  firmly  and  steadily. drawn 
by  those  who  know  to  manoeuvre  it.  England  certainly  has  much 
to  gain  by  an  open  exchange  of  industry,  but  every  nation  mu$t 
be  a  sharer  in  her  profits,  in  proportion  to  its  capacity,  as  soon 
as  it  enters  into  her  system  of  reciprocal  advantages. 

One  of  the  curses  of  France  is,  that  she  does  not  yet  perceive 
the  truth  of  this  doctrine.  She  thinks,  as  some  village  pedlars 
still  may  do,  that  no  bargain  is  good  in  which  she  is  not  the  sole 
gainer.  As  to  England,  every  motion  we  make  is  suspicious  | 
we  cannot  hold  up  a  finger  without  her  attributing  to  us  some 
sinister  design; 

■  '  et  verso  pollice  vulgi 

Quemlibet  occidunt  populariter  :* 

and  it  is  painful  to  see  her  hang  reluctantly  backwards,  while  so 
many  smaller  states,  whom  she  certainly  calls  her  inferiors  in 
understanding,  gladly  rush  forwards  to  help  on  the  career. 

By  many,  this  memorable  liberality  is  called  premature^  by 
many  we  are  accused  of  having  proclaim^  it  too  tardily^  .  If, 
indeed,  we  consider  the  condition  of  England  alone,  no  doubt  we 
have  been  tardy  in  opening  the  avenues  of  commerce.  She,  long 
since,  was  ripe  for  unlimited  competition ;  and,  though  her  supe- 
riority was  not  universal,  yet  the  balance  was  tenfold  on  her  aide* 
If  we  consider  the  other  empires  of  Europe,  the  step  has  certainly 
been  premature ;  for  neither  Russia,  Prussia,  Austria,  nor  Spain, 
r— nay,  not  France  herself,  accepts  the  pact.  Still,  however,  we 
were  fully  authorized  by  our  own,  and  by  the  general  interests, 
to  act  as  we  have  done ;  for  sooner  or  later  all  nations  must 
follow  the  example ;  or  else  remain  so  far  behind  us,  that  civiliza- 
tion will  no  more  acknowledge  them  but  as  stragglers  in  the 
march. 

In  the  most  enlightened  of  societies,  there  ever  are  men  who 
fear  to  advance ;  who  think  the  world  well  enough  as  it  is ;  who, 
forgetting  that  it  was  by  a  series  of  progresses  that  it  has  reached 
its  present  condition,  would  stop  it  in  its  course.     These  men 

would 
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nould  behold  unmoved  all  the  hopes  of  posterity  wasting  away  in 
chronic  tabes.  To  such  men  England  must  not  listen.  Neither 
must  she  be  advised  by  counsellors  who  would  excite  in  her  the 
strength  of  fever  and  delirium.  There  are  men  who,  seeing  the 
beautiful  front  of  a  magnificent  edifice  nearly  finished,  clamour 
loudly  for  the  roof;  while  the  wiser  architects,  knowing  that  the 
front  alone  cannot  support  the  covering,  continue  in  silence  to 
construct  the  walls  and  partitions,  and  to  place  the  beams  and 
rafters,  on  which  likewise  it  must  rest.  Yet  the  clamourers  are 
vain  enough  to  think  that,  without  them,  the  roof  never  could 
have  been  invented. 

Hitlierto  the  years  which  France  was  condemned  to  drudge 
or  to  bustle  before  she  could  obtain  the  good  thino^s  which 
England  had  secured,  were  one  hundred  and  fifty ;  and,  more- 
over, when  those  things  were  attained,  they  were  not  of  half 
the  value  in  the  hands  of  the  French,  as  in  ours.  But  the  ratio 
of  time  will  now  alter.  The  rapidity  of  communication,  the 
opportunities  for  imparting  impulses,  the  spirit  already  diffused 
must  cause  inferior  nations  to  tread  more  quickly  in  the  steps  of 
those  that  take  the  lead.  Whatever  we  discover  in  politics,  in 
morals,  in  science,  or  in  industry,  we  must  expect  to  see  imitated 
abroad,  long  before  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  have  revolved. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  distance  which  will  separate  English 
prosperity  from  that  of  France  will  increase ;  and  what  we  lose  in 
time,  we  shall  more  than  gain  in  space.  Though  the  French 
were  thirty  lustres  before  they  attempted  a  wretched  paraphrase 
of  our  Magna  Charta,  or  a  sanguinary  burlesque  of  our  revolution, 
they  were  not  many  years  before  they  imported  steam-engines  or 
spinning-jennies.  We  speak  not  now  of  the  spirit  which  rules  the 
tw'o  countries.  Here  it  is  that  the  chief  difference  lies,  and  upon 
this  we  found  our  assertion  that,  though  the  French  may  stand 
nearer  to  us  in  time,  in  space  they  will  be  still  farther  removed 
than  ever.  Human  powers,  we  know,  have  limits  ;  and  all  limits, 
as  we  draw  near  to  them  beyond  a  certain  degree,  can  be  ap- 
proached but  by  a  retarded  velocity.  But  we  do  not  think  that 
such  a  degree  has  yet  been  reached.  Mankind  is  still  in  a  state 
where  the  movements  of  civilization  are  accelerated;  and  they 
who  have  gone  the  farthest  and  the  quickest  will,  for  a  long  time, 
continue  to  advance  the  most  rapidly.  Such,  most  pre-eminently, 
has  England  been;  and  we  do  not  think  ourselves  too  sanguine 
when  we  say,  that  much  as  she  has  done,  much  as  M.  Dupin  some- 
times places  her  above  other  nations,  as  much  will  she  still  rise 
above  them,  even  when  taught  by  her.  Neither  do  we  think  that, 
in  this  mighty  career,  the  country  which  will  come  the  nearest  to 
us  is  France.     We  must  not  look  to  the  old  world  for  men  who 
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will  gall  our  kibes  by  treading  on  our  keels.  Youthful  natioiis 
will  be  quicker  than  Europe;  and  in  our  own  vigorous  children, 
in  the  United  States  of  America,  we  already  see  the  generations 
that,  in  reason  and  industry,  are  destined  to  stand  beside  Eng- 
lishmen. 

In  past  ages  the  only  road  to  prosperity  has  been  war;  and 
nations  seemed  to  think  that  without  conquests  they  could  not  be 
great.  Modern  no  less  than  ancient  history  gives  proof  of  this; 
for  every  page  of  both  is  filled  with  battles  and  successes.  The 
farther  we  look  back,  the  more  we  find  it  true  that  violence  led  to 
splendour  and  renown.  The  early  eastern  empires  have  left  great 
traces  of  magnificence ;  but  far  above  the  gardens  of  Babylon 
or  the  temples  of  Tadmor,  rises  the  glory  of  conquerors.  Of  all 
that  is  recorded  of  Egyptian  labour  and  Corinthian  wealth,  nothing 
equals  in  fame  their  contemporary  warriors.  The  trade  and  met^ 
chants  of  Athens  were  not  without  profit  to  her ;  but  to  Marathon 
and  Platea,  to  Salamis  and  Mycale  she  owes  the  admiration 
which  present  ages  pay  her ;  and  Sparta  flourished  though  con- 
demned to  idleness  except  in  war  and  theft.  The  trade  of  Car- 
thage fell  before  the  sword  of  Rome,  and  not  all  the  wares  that 
heathen  nations  ever  fabricated  gave  a  twentieth  part  of  the  power 
which  the  soldiers  of  the  republic  won.  When  Christianity  was 
established,  milder  motives  swayed  mankind,  and  industry  became 
a  source  of  power.  Venice,  Genoa,  Pisa,  the  petty  states  of  Italy 
stood,  by  their  ingenuity,  among  the  largest  empires ;  and  created 
resources  by  trade  which  war  could  not  have  given.  The  Han- 
seatic  league,  the  Netherlands,  grew  strong  by  industry ;  and,  by 
labour,  the  Dutch  republic  was  enabled  to  contend  with  nations 
much  her  superiors.  What  is  it  now  but  the  struggle  of  trade 
and  manufactures  against  alternate  violence  and  cunning,  that  has 
secured  success  in  the  rudest  contest  which  civilization  ever  had 
to  maintain  against  depravity  of  every  kind  ?  What  was  it  but 
British  industry  pouring  out  the  treasures  of  Indus  on  the  banks 
of  the  Neva,  of  the  Danube,  and  of  the  Tagus,  and  vivifying  the 
palsied  chiefs  of  Europe  with  her  wealth,  that  has  preserved  the 
world  from  barbarism? 

Great  as  have  been  the  triumphs  of  England,  it  is  not  to  them 
that  she  owes  her  present  superiority.  From  her  campaigns 
in  the  peninsula  Spain  and  Portugal  derived  their  safety;  and  the 
North  a  useful  diversion  of  the  French  forces.  At  Waterloo  all 
the  nations  were  delivered,  and  the  smallest  among  them  was  more 
benefited  by  that  day  than. England  was.  It  mattered  not  to  her 
by  whom  the  miseries  and  madness  of  the  French  revolution  were 
subdued.  All  that  she  desired  was  to  see  them  at  an  end;  and  in 
the  very  lap  of  victory  she  laid  down  the  right  to  autiiority  which 
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^rieMylM^lffreiaf.  Blit  fiton^war  she- turned  to  iodui  ilnd^w 
(AitA(ii«d4g^ kormcMdaiicy*  Inthe fi^ld barlmifauu  ntay iB^ 
.jriiMii4lMri«|fl9 jtai tmUlMny  and equal'tb^m  in  vdioar.  ^But  ganhis 
WJdiit^wtemmBi'  by  a&yaodr  aritlunetic*  Tke  gicnr;  af  a  g^mrt 
flindster  in  the  last  century  was,  that  he  made  tliis  couatry  flouddb 
'V  )|Mie  ly  War  than  by  peace.  ^  The  gI<Mry  of  the  fNresent  asra  is, 
it'lUUbga  bite  returned  to  their  natural  coufse;  and  that  peaee 
Wloatoy  «0  it  ever  ought  to  be,  a  greater  restorer  of  naticmdl 
iUe  AmU  wan   ■-  The  age  which  now  discloses  itself  to  our  ~ww 

Kiaes  to  be  the  age  of  industry,  to  which  no  moniurch  diaH  affit 
une-;-^  ahaU  he  called  liie  age  of  comfort  to  the  poori**^if 
^ihifiaae  had  not  been  so  ill  applied  of  late,  we  diouM  aay-^ 
of  THE  PEOPLE.  By  industry>  alUances  shall  be  dictaited« 
ioMd  friehd^ips  shall  be  formed.  With  one  band  industiy 
rl  up  the  banners  of  war,  and  with  the  other  scatter  pl^ity 
IbnMi^  ^  worlds  Should  future  generations  ask  what  eaus€»  ao 
tmgg  delayed  a  practice  so  humane  and  wise,  they  will  be  told 
4Hit  Feance^  widi  the  blood  of  her  revolution  and  the  despotiam 
iffhei  glbry^  was  the  first  of  these.  Should  tibey  then  inqtunoi 
liAb'findBy  promoted  so  much  good  and  made  it  prosper^  ^ 
'■■'■        vmch  history  wUl  proclaim  is,  EngUIlND*  .     .  j . . .. 


Abt.  V.T'Missiofi  to  Ihe  Enst  Coast,  of  Sumatra  in.  l623, 
under  the  Direction  of  the  Government  of  Prince  of  Wales's 
Island.  By  John  Anderson,  Esq.  8cc.  Edinburgh  and  London. 
18a6. 

W/  E  doubt  very  much,  if  tliere  exist,  on  the  face  of  the  globe, 
•^  '     two  more  fair  and  fertile  islands  (always  however  excepting 
Our  own)  dian  Java  and  Sumatra ;  and  they  have  given  birth  to 
two  very  excellent'  books  every  way  worthy  of  them — the  one  on 
Java,*  by  Sir  Stamford  Raffles;  the  other,  on*  Sumatra,  by  Mr. 
Marsden.     The  latter  we  consider  as  a  perfect  model  for  to- 
pographic- and  descriptive  composition ;  but .  as   we    had  little 
or  no  intercourse  with  the  eastern,  or  rather  north-eastern  coast 
of  Sumatra  at  the  time  that  Mr.  Marsden  wrote  his  History  and 
Description,  his  account  of  that  part  of  the  island  could  only  be 
vciy  general  and  imperfect.     What  our  jealous  rivals  the  Dutch 
knew  of  it,  they  kept  to  themselves,  from  a  dread  of  being  dis- 
turbed in  their  grasping  and  monopolizing  system.     During  the 
war  which  placed  all  their  settlements  in  our  possession,  the 
north-east  coast  of  this  island  had  not  been  considered  as.  an  ob- 
ject worthy  of  any  particular  attention;  but  on  the  restoration  of 
the  Dutch  settlements,  and  of  Malacca  among  the  rest,  the  autbo- 
lities  of  Pinang  deemed  -  it  expedient  to  send  an  agent  to.  visits 
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all  the  country  between  Diamond  point  and  Siack  inclusive, 
'  for  the  purpose/  as  Mr.  Anderson  expresses  himself,  *  of  an- 
ticipating the .  Netherlands,  and  keeping  the  chiefs  of  that  coast 
faithful  to  their  relations  with  the  island  of  Pinang/ — in  fact,  to 
open  a  communication  with  the  several  petty  states  on  that  coast 
and  in  the  interior,  and  so  to  establish,  if  possible,  a  friendly 
and  commercial  intercourse  with  a  country,  '  rich  in  the  choicest 
productions  of  nature,  and  abounding  with  a  numerous  and  highly 
mteresting  population,  with  whose  character,  pursuits  and  habits^ 
we  had  but  little  acquaintance.' 

In  the  east,  however,  we  have  now  nothing  to  apprehend,  from 
the  exclusive  and  oppressive  policy  pursued  by  the  Dutch;  that 
has  at  length  incited  the  natives  to  rebel  against  their  authority, 
and  to  assert  their  rights.  The  consequence  will  probably  be, 
that  their  oriental  possessions  will  speedily  be  wrested  from  their 
grasp ;  whilst  a  more  liberal  system  is  rapidly  drawing  the  whole 
trade  of  the  ultra-Gangetic  nations  and  the  Archipelago  to  our 
few  remaining  ports  in  that  quarter,  more  especially  to  Singapore. 

A  very  general  view  of  the  result  of  Mr.  Anderson's  *  Mission' 
is  what  we  now  propose  to  take,  not  altogether  from  any  great 
interest  or  importance  we  attach  to  the  work,  but  because  we 
would  not  wish  at  this  time  to  omit  noticing  any  authentic  infor- 
mation, however  scanty,  that  may  be  gathered  from  any  of  the 
numerous  nooks  and  corners  of  the  eastern  world. 

Mr.  Anderson,  among  other  necessaries,  took  care  to  be  well- 
provided  with  interpreters;  for  we  find  in  his  train  a  motley  group 
of  twenty  distinct  kindreds  and  tongues,  unknown,  and,  for  th^ 
most  part  unintelligible  to  each  other;  Siamese,  Burmahs, 
Aboynese,  Malays,  Buggese,  Chooliahs,  Chinese,  Chittagong, 
Hindoo,  Portugueze,  Manilla,  CaflFree,  Malabar,  Javanese,  Pa- 
dang,  Batta,  West  India  Creole,  Danes  and  Germans.  The 
Company's  brig  Jessy  conveyed  him  to  the  mouths  of  the 
several  rivers  and  as  far  up  them  as  they  were  safely  navigable* 
To  follow  him  up  these  rivers,  and  to  the  several  residences 
of  the  petty  sultans  and  rajahs,  would  be  an  endless  and  useless 
task.  Their  names  and  genealogies — their  quarrels  with  each 
other — their  traffic  and  manufactures,  may  all  be  very  proper  ob- 
jects of  study  for  the  government  of  Pinang,  but  could  hardly 
be  considered  as  matters  of  much  interest  by  the  European 
reader;  and  on  that  account  our  description  must  be  as  brief  and 
general  as  possible. 

It  appears  that  this  eastern  coast  of  Sumatra,  which  forms  the 
western  side  of  the  strait  of  Malacca,  and  extends  upwards  of  60O 

feographical  miles  from  Pedro  point  in  latitude  5°  35'  N.  to 
mcepara  point  in  latitude  3°  15'  S.  is  in  general  low,  ^wampy, 

and 
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and  fringed  with  a  continuous  line  of  mangrove  trees^  growing  so 
dose  to  the  water's  edge  as  to  throw  their  roots  into  the  sea. 
This  almost  level  country  stretches  from  50  miles  in  some  places 
to  140  in  others  into  the  interior^  till  it  meets  with  the  great 
range  of  primitive  mountains,  which  runs  down  the  middle  of  the 
island  almost  the  whole  of  its  length.  From  these  mountains 
issue  innumerable  streams,  which,  after  intersecting  in  all  direc- 
tions the  flat  country,  are  poured  into  the  Strait  of  Malacca  through 
yarious  channels,  some  of  which,  as  the  Reccan  and  the  Siack, 
are  of  very  considerable  magnitude.  Immense  quantities  of  sand 
and  mud,  the  debris  of  the  mountains,  are  brought  down  by  these 
rivers  and  deposited  along  the  coast,  where  they  are  constantly 
forming  sandbanks  and  shoals,  which  in  some  places  extend  as 
far  as  ten  miles  into  the  strait,  rendering  the  navigation  of  it  ex- 
tremely dangerous,  even  to  vessels  of  a  small  size.  It  is  stated 
indeed  that  the  land,  in  certain  places,  has  gained  upon  the  sea 
from  1 5  to  30  miles,  within  the  last  two  hundred  years.  If  this 
be  so,  what  with  the  immense  quantity  of  alluvion  carried  down, 
and  the  incessant  labours  of  the  coraJ-making  insects,  the  strait 
of  Malacca  stands  a  chance  of  becoming  unnavigable  in  an  as- 
signable number  of  years. 

It  may  easily  be  imagined,  that  a  country  situated  immediately 
under  the  equinoctial  line,  and  covered  with  a  deep  alluvial  soil, 
must  be  luxuriously  fertile ;  but  the  enormous  size  to  which  many 
of  its  productions  arrive  is  almost  incredible  to  us  who  inhabit  a 
more  temperate  climate.  Some  of  our  ancient  oaks  and  yews 
might,  it  is  true,  compete  with  the  grandest  trees  of  a  Suma- 
tran  forest;  but  we  should  look  in  vain  in  extra-tropical  climates 
for  any  single  flower  measuring  three  feet  in  diameter,  like  that 
of  the  parasitical  Rafllesia;  or  for  a  tuberous  edible  root  weigh- 
ing four  hundred  pounds ;  or  for  melons,  pumpkins,  and  other 
species  or  varieties  of  the  cucurbitaceous  family,  equal  to  half 
that  weight;  or  for  a  shell  fish  equal  to  the  Dutchman's  cockle 
(ckama  gigas),  on  one  of  which  four-and-twenty  men  make  a 
hearty  supper;  or  for  one  of  the  sponge  species  {Alcyajiiuml) 
as  large  and  regular,  and  nearly  as  elegant,  in  shape,  as  the  13ar- 
barini  vase. 

Man  alone  seems  here  to  degenerate,  while  other  animals  obtain 
the  largest  size.  The  elephants  are  equal  in  magnitude  to  those 
of  Ceylon ;  the  tiger,  the  rhinoceros,  the  buff'alo,  are  superior  to 
those  of  the  continent.  These  animals  infest  the  plantations  and 
commit  great  ravages,  more  especially  the  herds  of  elephants,  mIio 
are  particularly  fond  of  bananas  and  sugar-canes.  The  natives 
seem  not  to  know  the  method  of  taking  them  by  pit-falls,*  nor 
do  they  venture  to  make  a  direct  attack  upon  them  with  their 
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matchlocks^  or  spears ;  but  occasionally  tbey  strike  one  in  die  neck 
from  a  high  tree ;  and  sometimes^  Mr.  Marsden  snys,  the  planter 
destroys  Sie  assailants  by  splitting  a  number  of  the  sugar-canes 
and  putting  yellow  arsenic  into  the  clefts.  The  tiger  is  sometimes 
taken  in  strong  traps^  and  more  frequently  destroyed  by  means 
of  water  impregnated  with  arsenic  placed  near  the  object  of  lus 
prey,  or  by  the  side  of  an  animal  which  he  has  killed,  but  not 
devoured.  The  bears  are  so  fond  of  cocoa  nuts,  that  they  destroy 
the  tree  to  get  at  them.  *  The  buffalos  are  fatter,'  says  Mr.  An- 
derson, *  and  in  better  keeping  than  any  bullocks  I  ever  saw  in 
Smithfield  market.'  To  descend  in  the  scale  of  being,  the  com;- 
mon  domestic  fowl  grows  so  large  that,  standing  on  the  ground^ 
it  can  pick  crumbs  from  an  eating  table ;  and  among  the  nume- 
rous species  of  ants,  there  is  one  as  big  as  a  bee. 

It  seems  to  be  a  disputed  point,  whether  the  huge  hippopota^ 
mus  exists  in  the  rivers  of  Sumatra.  Mr.  Marsden  seems  te 
have  no  doubt  that  the  river-horse  is  well  known  to  the  Malay 
inhabitants,  but  M.  Cuvier  supposes,  that  by  this  name  is  meant 
the  dugongt  a  sort  of  sea-cow,  though,  as  Mr.  Marsden  justly 
observes,  a  four-legged  animal  could  scarcely  be  mistaken  for  a 
two-finned  one.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  Malay  name, 
kuda  ayer,  i.e.  river-horse,  may  be  applied  to  some  other  animal, 
and  that  without  impropriety:  at  all  events  the  hippopotamus 
himself  is  just  as  like  a  whale  as  a  horse,  and  more  like  an  over- 
grown sow  than  either.  Mr.  Anderson  does  not  include  this 
amphibious  animal  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  rivers:  but 
alligators  of  an  immense  size  are  numerous,  and  particularly 
bold  and  ferocious.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  foir  these 
creatures  to  raise  their  heads  a  couple  of  feet  above  the  water> 
and  pull  out  people  from  their  canoes.  Mr.  Anderson  mentions 
an  instance  of  a  boat,  with  three  horses  and  six  goats>  being  regu- 
larly attacked  by  a  whole  swarm  of  them,  which,  surrounding  it 
on  all  sides,  so  alarmed  the  horses,  that  the  boat  upset,  when  the 
whole  of  the  animals  were  seized  and  devoured  in  an  instant— 
the  three  or  four  Malays  only  escaping  by  jumping  into  another 
boat. — Yet  this  savage  reptile,  it  would  appear,  is  not  incapable 
of  being  tamed. 

'  Near  the  mouth  of  the  river,  where  there  is  a  fishing- house,  there  is 
an  alligator  of  a  most  prodigious  size,  his  back,  when  a  little  out  of  the 
water,  resembling  a  large  rock.  He  remains  constantly  there,  and  i4 
regularly  fed  upon  the  head  and  entrails  of  the  large  pari,  or -skate  fisb^ 
which  are  caught  there.  I  saw  him,  and  the  Malays  called  him  to  his 
meal.  He  appeared  fiiU  twenty  feet  long.  Being  in  rather  a  small  boa( 
at  the  time,  I  wished  to  make  all  haste  away  3  but  the  Malays  assure^ 
me  be  was  quite  harmless,  so  much  so,  that  his  feeders  pat  his  bead  with 
their  hands  3  a  dangerous  amusement  certainly,  but  showing  the  won- 
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derfbl  tameness  and  sagacity  of  the  creature^  naturally  so  ferocious.  He 
will  not  allow  any  other  alligator  to  approach  the  place  3  and  on  that 
acGoant  the  Malays  almost  worship  him/ — p.  1 26. 

Nature,  however,  has  amply  compensated  the  inhabitants  of 
Sumatra  for  the  various  destructive  animals  with  which  they 
are  surrounded.  The  choicest  trees,  herbs,  and  fruits  are  every 
where  found,  many  of  them  demanding  no  labour  of  cultivation 
whatever.  Their  villages  are  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  most 
luxurious  groves  and  plantations  of  the  cocoa  nut,  the  betel  nut, 
banana,  jacks,  dorians,  mangosteens,  guavas,  mangoes,  pome- 
granates, pine-apples,  cashew-apples,  tamarinds,  the  bread  fruit, 
several  varieties  of  the  orange,  the  lemon,  the  lime,  and  the 
pjsang,  or  plaintain — of  which  last  Mr.  Anderson  enumerates 
not  less  than  fourteen  varieties. 

With  some  or  other  of  these  fruit  trees  constantly  in  view,  and 
in  the  midst  of  a  profusion  of  the  most  delightful  flowers,  breath- 
ing tlie  most  exquisite  fragrance,  the  Suniatran  traveller  finds 
himself  so  highly  gratified,  as  to  lose  the  sense  of  many  incon- 
veniences which  beset  him.  *  The  air,'  says  Mr.  Anderson,  *  is 
scented  with  the  sweetest  perfumes,  from  the  innumerable  flowers 
planted  in  the  villages,  and  even  growing  spontaneously  in  the 
woods.'  The  traveller,  however,  through  a  country  in  which 
there  are  no  turnpike  roads,  must  lay  his  account  in  meeting  witU 
uiunerous  impediments  and  disagreeable  annoyances.  Our  au- 
thor says, 

'  We  passed  throngh  several  small  patches  of  paddy,  growing  most 
luxuriantly.  I  never  saw  any  paddy  equal  to  it,  the  stalks  being  six  and 
eight  feet  in  length,  and  the  ears  richly  stored.  We  travelled  through 
extensive  groves  of  fruit  trees,  viz.  cocoa  nut,  betel  nut,  dorian,  cham- 
pada,  mangosteen,  jambu,  lanseb,  rusip,  macbang,  guava,  plantains, 
and  various  other  descriptions,  interspersed  in  some  places  with  the 
jungle.  In  travelling  through  the  woods,  we  experienced  great  incon- 
venience from  the  immense  number  of  small  leeches  or  pachats  which 
fall  from  the  boughs  of  trees.  They  penetrate  thrcmgh  the  clothes  im- 
perceptibly }  and  our  legs  were  absolutely  covered  with  gore,  from  the 
bites  of  these  little  creatures.  The  woods  were  full  also  of  a  shrub  called 
the  jellatang,  which  grows  abundantly  along  the  pathways,  and  requires 
the  greatest  caution  to  avoid  touching  it.  The  leaf  somewhat  resembles 
the  tobacco  leaf;  and  if  it  touches  the  skin,  produces  a  most  painful 
itchy  sensation,  followed  by  an  eiuption,  which  continues  upwards  of  a 
month,  causing  the  greatest  uneasiness  and  pain.* — pp.  17,  18. 

We  are  told,  moreover,  that  a  large  red  ant,  which  bites  most 
vehemently,  drops  from  the  leaves  of  trees  upon  the  passing  tra- 
veller, and  that  these  insects,  with  the  niosquitos  and  the  small 
blood-suckers  above  mentioned,  contribute  to  render  a  journey 
through  the  woods  particularly  painful  and  disagreeable,  and  not 
the  less  so  by  being  under  the  influence  of  a  vertical  sun.     Of 
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this  last  inconvenience,  however,  Mr.  Anderson  does  not  mtlch 
complain.  The  mornings  and  evenings,  he  tells  us,  are  generally 
cool  and  pleasant,  the  thermometer,  at  sunrise,  not  being  higher 
than  from  70°  to  75°,  and  seldom  reaching  87°  at  tlie  hottest  part 
of  the  day ;  the  island  has  also  the  advantage  of  a  regular  land 
and  sea-breeze.  The  natives  generally  enjoy  good  health,  and 
were  not  subject  to  any  particular  epidemic  before  the  recent 
wide-spreading  cholera  morbus  reached  them.  The  prevalent 
diseases  are  fevers  and  agues. 

We  said  that  the  human  species  alone  degenerates  <hi  this 
island  : — that  they  are  small  in  stature  may  be  owing  to  the  race 
from  which  they  sprung ;  but  their  enervated  bodies,  their  exces- 
sive indolence  and  total  want  of  exertion,  are  evidently  not  owing 
to  any  debilitating  effects  of  climate.  Men,  it  is  true,  who  can 
gain  a  subsistence,  and  supply  every  want  with  little  trouble,  in 
a  country  where  the  heat  is  great,  if  not  oppressive,  and  where 
there  is  little  or  no  stability  to  property,  will  almost  necessarily 
devote  the  greater  part  of  their  time  to  sleep  and  idleness ;  and  it 
is  thb  natural  instinct  of  man  to  avoid  labour,  where  the  neces- 
saries of  life  can  be  supplied  without  it,  and  where  heat  of  climate 
powerfully  disposes  to  indolence,  that  makes  all  we  hear  uttered 
about  the  free  labour  of  the  negroes  in  our  West  Indian  colonies 
so  perfectly  nonsensical  and  ridiculous. 

The  Malays  of  Sumatra,  who  are  in  possession  of  every  article 
of  necessity,  and  many  of  luxury,  cannot  therefore  be  expected  to 
employ  much  labour  in  the  accumulation  of  property ;  and,  in- 
deed, the  small  share  of  work,  that  must  be  done,  falls  upon  the 
women,  mostly  slave  girls,  who  are  employed  in  beating  paddy, 
spinning,  weaving,  and  dying  cloth,  while  the  men  may  generally 
be  found  lounging  in  their  verandas,  or  under  the  shade  of  trees, 
indulging  in  that  most  pernicious  of  all  drugs,  opium,  which  stu- 

fifies  their  senses,  enervates  their  bodies,  and  enfeebles  their  minds, 
t  would  seem  that  one  of  the  earliest  fruits  of  the  forbidden  tree 
was  the  science  of  extracting  from  plants,  that  are  innocent  in 
their  natural  state,  their  pernicious  juices.  It  is  chiefly  to  the 
poison  of  the  poppy,  that  Mr.  Anderson  attributes  the  scanty 
population  of  an  island,  in  which,  according  to  the  theory  of 
Mr.  Malthus,  it  ought  to  be  excessive.  Perpetual  wars — poly- 
gamy— debauchery — selling  children  into  slavery — all  these  are 
in  Sumatra  powerful  positive  checks ;  but  the  most  efiicient  by 
far  is  opium-smoking.  '  I  remarked,'  says  our  traveller,  '  that 
where  the  consumption  of  that  inebriating  and  enervating  sub- 
stance was  greatest,  there  were  fewer  children  than  at  other  places, 
where  the  inhabitants  were  more  sober  and  abstemious  in  their 
habits  j'   and  he  adds,  that  at  Sirdang,  where  the  inhabitants  are 
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lemaiiuible  for  their  sobriety »  and  make  no  use  of  opium^  tlie 
Tillages  were  swarming  with  children/ 

The   natural  consequence  of  indolent  and  debauched  habitsi 
18  tfie  employment  of  slaves  in  the  cultivation  of  the  land^  and 
lodier  works  of  drudgery;  and  these  they  procure  either  by  pur- 
chase or  bystealth^  or  taking  them  in  bondage  as  pa3inent  of 
a  debt.      The   Malays   are   the  greatest  gamblers  perhaps  on 
eardiy  and  ^niien  a  man  has  lost  more  than  he  can  pay^  he  sells 
iiimself  to  the  winner.     The  greatest  number  of  slaves  are  females 
and  cliildren  of  both  sexes,  who  have  been  sold  by  their  unnatural 
parents  to  procure  the  means  of  subsistence,  or  to  enable  them  to 
mdolge  in  gambling  or  in  opium-smoking.     Horrible  as  it  may 
appear  to  the  delicate  seniribilities  of  Mr.  Fowell  Buxton,  and 
other  members  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Society, '  it  cannot  be  denied, 
however,'  says  Mr.  Anderson, '  that  the  existence  of  slavery  (he 
means  the  slave  trade)  in  this  quarter,  in  former  years,  was  of  im- 
mense advantage  in  procuring  a  female  population  for  Pinang ;' 
and  he  assures  us  that  from  Assahan  alone,  300  slaves,  principally 
females,  were  exported  to  Malacca  and  Pinang,  in  the  course 
of  a  year.     Here  they  got  comfortably  settled  as  the  wives  of 
opulent  Chinese  merchants,  who,  from  thus  rearing  families,  be- 
came attached  to  the  soil ;  and  as  the  female  population  of  Pinang 
is  still  far  from  being  on  a  par  with  the  male,  our  author  thinks 
that  the  abolition  of  slavery,  (he  again  means  the  trade,)  in  this 
quarter  at  least,  '  has  been  a  vast  sacrifice  to  philanthropy  and 
komanity.'     In  fact,  this  branch  of  the  slave-trade  had  little  but 
the  name  and  the  form ;  the  condition  of  the  human  being  sold 
Was  invariably  amended  ;  the  women  became  respectable  wives ; 
the  men,  who  were  in  the  least  industrious,  purchased  their  eman- 
cipation, and  many  of  them  became  wealthy.     But  in  spite  of 
laws  and  the  vigilance  of  those  who  are  to  look  to  their  execution; 
the  ingenious  Chinese  still  contrive  to  introduce  slaves  and  make 
diem  happy,  both  at  Malacca  and  Pinang  and  Singapore;  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped,  that  no  concession  to  the  feelings  of  a  false  hu- 
manity, uttered  at  a  distance  of  ten  thousand  miles,  will  be  made 
to  interfere  with  this,  or  prevent  a  further  importation  of  females, 
so  long  as  the  great  disproportion  of  the  sexes  in  these  flourishing 
settlements  shall  continue  to  exist. 

Indolent  as  the  Malays  of  the  interior  generally  are,  they  are 
by  no  means  averse  from  engaging  in  speculations  of  trade ;  and 
few  countries  are  supplied  with  a  greater  abundance  and  variety 
of  valuable  products  of  foreign  consumption  than  Sumatra. 

*  Scarcely  any  part  of  the  habitable  globe  (says  Mr.  Anderson)  sur- 
passes the  east  coast  of  Sumatra  in  the  variety  and  value  of  its  natural 
productions.    The  following  may  be  enumerated  as  the  principal  articles 
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of  export  commerce:  gold,  camphor,  ivory^  wax,  pepper,  black  nl, 
white ;  benjamio,  cinnamon,  gambir,  rattans,  sulphur,  tobacco,  ligOHQ^ 
aloes,  dye-woods,  ebony,  a  vast  variety  of  ship-timber,  the  Ija  nqpe  iof 
cables,  fish-roes,  sharks*  skins,  canes,  mats,  ^se  of  variooa  aorts,  ntt, 
dragon*8  blood,  silk  cloths,  and  horses.  Besides  these,  are  many  artidflf 
of  minor  value,  principally  for  the  consumption  of  the  inbabitantai'— pt 
204. 

It  was  one  great  object  of  our  author's  mission,  to  create  a  deiir^ 
among  the  people  for  British  and  Indian  manufactures ;  and  ill 
this,  to  a  certain  extent,  he  seems  to  have  succeeded,  finding  tbeoi 
desirous  of  exchanging  their  valuable  productions  for  our  chintia| 
muslins,  cambrics  and  Irish  linen,  scarlet  broad-cloth,  and  a  great 
variety  of  other  manufactured  goods.  The  grand  staple  of  Ssh 
matran  produce,  however,  is  pepper,  of  which  very  large  quantities 
are  received  at  Pinang  and  Malacca.  Its  quality  is  excelleii^ 
and  has  long  been  appreciated  as  it  deserves  in  the  markets  of 
Europe  and  America. 

As  to  the  Malays  lliemselves,  Mr.  Anderson  was  highly  pleased 
with  the  kind  reception  and  hospitality  he  every  where  met  with 
from  them ;  '  tliey  revived,'  he  says,  '  in  my  mind,  the  pleasing 
remembrance  of  that  old  Scotch  hospitality  to  which  I  was  ac- 
customed in  my  boyish  days,  among  my  native  hills.  It  more 
resembled  those  dreams  of  my  youth,  than  any  thing  I  have  since 
met  with  in  the  world.'  If  they  would  not  disiigure  their  mouths 
with  chewing  betel,  and  the  women  had  not  that  odious  custom 
of  making  large  holes  in  their  ears,  and  drawing  them  down  to 
the  shoulders,  which  however  is  by  no  means  universal,  our  tra- 
veller tliinks  many  of  them  might  be  called  handsome.  The 
people,  in  general,  appeared  to  him  a  happy,  contented,  inoffen- 
sive race,  evei*y  countenance  smiling,  and  every  house  open  to  the 
reception  of  strangers. 

The  Malays  are  not  an  illiterate  people ;  all  their  cliildren  are 
taught  to  read  and  recite  from  the  Koran,  In  one  place  Mr. 
Anderson  heard  a  person  reciting  with  a  loud  voice  to  a  circle  of 
about  200  people,  from  a  book  containing  the  history  of  the  ex- 
ploits of  Alexander  the  Great,  to  impress  the  sultan's  warriors 
with  heroic  notions,  and  excite  their  courage  and  emulation. 
They  have  numerous  works  on  history,  biography,  law,  and  reli- 
gion :  poetry  and  romances  arc  much  relished,  and  they  are  pas- 
sionately fond  of  music. 

Near  each  of  the  villages  on  the  banks  of  rivers  is  a  bathing- 
place,  surrounded  with  strong  stockades,  as  a  protection  against 
alligators :  here  the  women  and  children  are  plunging  and  sporting 
in  the  water  all  the  day  long ;  and  as  they  indulge  themselves  iu 
throwing  off  every  part  of  their  dress,  it  was  usual  to  send  a  perl 
son  in  advance,  to  give  notice  of  our  traveller's  approach,  to  pre«' 
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pent  the  women  and  cliildren  from  being  alarmed :  where  this 
WW  not  done,  the  man  at  the  helm  of  the  boat,  on  approaching 
Ihe  bathing-houses,  called  out,  with  a  Stentorian  voice, '  boah,' 
irtiich  was  a  signal  for  the  females  to  move  off. 

There  is  a  race  of  people,  however,  iu  the  interior,  near  the  foot 
of  die  mountains,  inhabiting  towns  and  villages  situated  round 
a  lai^e  lake,  to  whose  character,  very  different  certainly  from  that 
<tf 'ihe  Malays,  Mr.  Anderson  has  not  done  justice.     We  allude 
&  dbat  singular  race  of  people,  the  Battas,  whose  features,  lan« 
^tiaffe,  and  customs,  cannot  be  considered  as  of  Tartar  or  Malay 
^gm ;  but  point  evidently  to  a  Hindu  extraction.     In  the  me- 
mtpranda  given  to  our  author  as  principal  heads  of  inquiry,  is  in- 
cluded '  The  practice  of  cannibalism,  if  prevalent  in  any  district, 
•Ad  to  what  extent,  and  where  V  and  it  must  be  confessed  he  lost 
no  occasion  of  inquiring  into  this  revolting  practice.     Seeing 
among  the  soldiers  of  the  sultan  of  Delli  a  man  of  a  particularly 
ferocious  appearance,  he  took  occasion  to  converse  with  him,  and 
vis  informed  by  him,  he  says,  of  his  own  accord,  that  he  had 
6aten  human  flesh  seven  times,  as  also  what  parts  of  the  body 
had  the  most  delicate  flavour.     Two  or  three  other  Battas,  in 
die  same -service,  told  him  they  had  done  the  same,  and  that  the 
hope  of  feasting  on  human  carcasses  was  their  chief  inducement 
for  engaging  with  the  sultan,  of  whose  force,  consisting  of  about 
400  men,  one  third,  at  least,  were  Battas — quite  suflicient,  we 
abould  suppose,  to  eat  up  the  other  two  thirds  in  the  course  of 
i|  month  or  two.     At  another  place  the  Sultan  Ahmet  had  about 
800  of  these  Battas  iu  constant  employ,  in  his  pepper  gardens, 
where  hundreds  of  naked  children   were   running   about.     At 
Soonghal  the  principal  inhabitants  were  Battas,  employed  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  pepper  vine ;  and  the  bones,  skulls  of  buffaloes 
and  some  large  monkeys,  found  in  their  houses,  had  so  great 
a  resemblance  to  human  bones,  as  to  raise  a  suspicion  in  our  tra- 
vcdler's  mind  that  he  had  got  into  the  country  of  the  cannibals. 
At  Batabara  he  fell  in  with  another  '  stout  ferocious-looking  fel- 
low,' whom  he  ventured,  however,  to  question  concerning  canni- 
balism.    *  He  said  that  young  men  were  soft,  and  their  flesh 
watery-     The  most  agreeable  and  delicate  eating  was  that  of 
a  man  whose  hair  had  begun  to  turn  grey.'     This  may  account 
for  the  paucity  of  old  men  and  women  that  were  met  with,  and 
also  for  the  safety  of  the  swarms  of  naked  children  which  ran 
about  among  the  multitudes  of  Battas  employed  by  the  Malays. 
Some,  it  seems,  can  relish  no  other  food  but  human  flesh. 

'  The  rajah  of  Tanah  Jawa,  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  independent 
Batta  chiefs,  if  he  does  not  eat  human  flesh  every  day,  is  afflicted  with 
a  pain  in  his  stomach,  and  will  eat  nothing  else.  He  orders  one  of  bis^ 
llatei  (when  no  enemies  can  be  procured,  nor  cruniuals,  for  execution) 

to 
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to  go  out  to  a  distance^  and  kill  a  roan  now  and  tlieo,  which  serves  him 
for  soiue  time^  the  meat  being  cut  into  slices^  put  into  joints  of  bamboo^ 
and  deposited  in  the  earth  for  several  days,  which  softens  it.  The  parti 
usually  preferred^  however,  by  epicures^  are  the  feet,  hands^  eais^  navd, 
lips,  tongue,  and  eyes.  This  monster,  in  the  shape  of  a  man,  b  not 
content  with  even  this  fare,  but  takes  other  and  more  brutal  methods  for 
gratifying  his  depraved  appetite.  A  Batta,  when  he  goes  to  war^  it 
always  provided  with  salt  and  lime-juice,  which  he  carries  in  a  small 
mat  bag  on  his  left  side.  He  who  is  the  first  to  lay  his  hands  npoa  in 
enemy,  at  a  general  assault  of  a  fort,  obtains  particular  distinction  by 
seizing  a  certain  part  of  the  body  with  his  teeth.  The  head  is  imme- 
diately cut  off.  If  the  \-ictim  is  warm,  the  blood  is  greedily  drank  by 
these  savages,  holding  the  head  by  the  hair  above  their  mouths.' — p.  224. 

We  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  Malays,  who  are  a  shrewd 
people,  and  the  Batta  chiefs,  who  are  by  no  means  wanting  b 
intelligence,  on  discovering  Mr.  Anderson's  anxiety  about  meii^ 
eaters,  indulged  him  with  the  above,  and  many  other  simihur 
stories  contained  in  his  narrative,  by  way  of  (|uizzing  and  laughing 
at  his  credulity.  They  seemed  quite  surprized,  he  says,  that  he 
should  entertain  a  doubt  of  this  laudable  practice.  They  even 
offered  to  give  him  a  practical  proof  of  it : 

'  I  might,'  says  he, '  have  seen  the  disgusting  ceremony  of  eating  hnman 
flesh,  had  I  chosen  to  accompany  the  Rajah  to  the  fort  which  he  was  abodt 
to  attack  -,  but  thinking  it  not  improbable  that  some  poor  wretch  might 
be  sacrificed  to  show  me  the  ceremony,  I  declined  witnessing  it.* 

The  gentleman  did  wisely  no  doubt  in  declining  the  offer  in 
question,  as  his  entertainers  might,  peradventure,  have  takien 
a  fancy  to  himself.  They  brought  him  the  head,  however,  of 
a  victim  which  they  said  they  had  just  devoured,  and  this  is  his 
main  proof.  A  Batta,  who  had  seen  the  human  heads  which  no 
long  time  ago  were  stuck  upon  Temple  Bar,  would  have  just  as 
good  proof  for  saying  that  the  people  of  London  were  canni- 
bals. After  all,  then,  it  is  quite  clear  that  he  knows  nothing 
about  the  matter  except  from  hearsay.  Every  account  which  hH 
gives  of  their  villages,  of  the  decent  conduct  of  the  men,  the  nib- 
desty  and  bashfulness  of  the  women,  the  cleanliness  of  their 
houses,  makes  us  revolt  from  the  belief  that  such  a  practice  exists. 
He  observed  a  freedom  in  the  manners  of  these  people  different  from- 
what  he  had  met  with  elsewhere  in  the  East.  '  The  young  men 
and  women  were  playing,  and  pinching  each  other,  and  showing 
other  symptoms  of  the  softer  passion,  like  the  country  lads  and 
lasses  at  a  wake  at  home.'  He  farther  states  that  this  district  of 
the  Battas  abounds  in  the  finest  ponies  he  ever  saw,  as  fat  as  pos- 
sible ;  cows  in  noble  herds ;  and  pigs,  goats,  dogs,  and  poultiy 
innumerable :  surrounded,  as  the  Battas  are,  by  well  cultivate 
fields,  and  all  these  '  unequivocal  marks  of  plenty/  he  may  well 

'  exclaimi 
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uclaim^  '  strange,  that  a  people  having  such  abundance  of  cattle 
Vpd  vegetable  productions  should  be  tempted  to  devour  each 
Oilier!'* 

*   Now,  what  is  the  real  state  of  the  case  with  regard  to  these 
lingular  people — a  people  not  only  industrious  at  home,  but  ac- 
nnstomed  to  carry  dieir  industry  into  districts  inhabited  by  a  dif- 
Suent  race  of  men,  who  are,  compared  with  the  Malays,  in  a  state 
^i  affluence,  who  have  a  written  language,  and  a  regular  code  of 
Itms  ?     Why  the  fact  is,  that  they  do  eat  human  flesh ;  but  they. 
CHI  it  legally — are  cannibals  by  law.     Mr.  Marsden  has  been  suf- 
ficiently explicit  on  this  subject,  his  account  has  since  been  con- 
ifitmed  by  Sir  Stamford  Raffles,  and  it  is  this : — That  they  do 
not  eat  human  flesh  as  the  means  of  satisfying  the  cravings  of  na- 
ture,  nor  do  they  seek  after  it  as  a  gluttonous  delicacy ;  that  they 
>  tilt  it  as  a  species  of  ceremony ;   as  a  mode  of  showing  their  de- 
'tBstation  of  certain  crimes,  by  an  ignominious  punishment;  and 
[^^occasionally,  but  very  rarely,  as  a  savage  display  of  revenge  and 
^ittsult  to  their  unfortunate  enemies ;  that  the  objects  of  this  bar- 
Itrous  repast  are  prisoners  taken  in  war,  mostly  those  wounded^ 
iod  ofienders  condemned  for  certain  capital  crimes,  especially  for 
■doltery.   In  these  last  cases  the  unhappy  victim,  after  a  trial  in  the 
public  market-place,  is  delivered  into  die  hands  of  the  injured 
p«ty,  by  whom  he  is  tied  to  a  stake;  lances  are  thrown  athmi  by 
the  ofiended  husband,  his  relations  and  friends  ;    and  when  mor- 
tally wounded,  they  run  up  to  him,  cut  pieces  from  the  body  with 
tbeir  knives,  dip  them  in  salt,  lemonjuice  and  red  pepper,  (which 
tre  sent  by  the  Rajah,  who  must  confirm  the  sentence,)  slightly 
broil  them  over  a  fire  prepared  for  the  purpose,  and  swallow  the 
^rsels  with  a  degree  of  savage  enthusiasm. 

'  All  that  can  be  said,*  observes  Mr.  Marsden,  ^  in  extenuation  of  the 
ierior  of  this  diabolical  ceremony,  is,  that  no  view  appears  to  be  enter- 
tained of  torturing  the  sufferers,  of  increasing  or  lengthening  out  the 
l^aogs  of  death ',  the  whole  fury  is  directed  against  the  corpse,  warm 
Indeed  with  the  remains  of  life,  but  past  the  sensation  of  pain.' 

In  truth,  had  we  not  the  recent  instance  so  near  home,  of  the 

*  We  have  frequently  had  occasion  to  combat  the  absurd  nonsense  of  travellers, 
talking  about  cannibals,  and  their  delighting  in  human  flesh  ;  but  the  following 
fmet,  so  stated  by  a  Mr.  Somebody,  at  one  of  those  ghostly  meetings  where  such 
tUogs  are  got  up  for  the  edification  of  the  lady-subscribers,  outdoes  every  thing 
tint  Mr.  Anderson  has  set  down,  even  that  grizzled  beards  do  not  sprout  from  gristly 
Hesb.  '  A  party  of  missionaries,  with  their  attendants,  were  attacked  by  a  whole 
army  of  cannibals,  who,  after  putting  the  whole  of  them  to  death,  made  a  feast  of  their 
liodies,  every  one  of  which  they  devoured,  except  one,  and  in  this  one  the  well- 
known  cannibal  chief,  Chingoo,  cut  a  large  circular  hole  in  the  centre,  through  which 
ke  pat  his  own  head,  and  thus  carrying  the  dead  body  on  his  shoulders,  marched 
trtmnphantly  at  the  head  of  his  devouring  army.'  This  happened  in  New  Zealand ; 
kot  ft*  they  were  all  killed — and  eaten,  except  him  who  was  converted  into  an  anthro- 
popbagfstic  necklace — we  must  ask  who  brought  the  story  to  London  ? 

savage 
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savage  and  brutal  conduct  of  the  Poissardcs  of  JParift,  devoaring 
the  flesh,  and  the  raw  flesh  too,  of  the  unhappy  yictiois  of  iikm  i 
lutionary  frenzy,  we  should  almost  be  inclined  to  doubt  the  ''eii^  m 
istence  of  the  practice  among  the  Battas,  even  to  the  lioiitai  n 
extent  described  by  Mr.  Marsden.  :U 

.:  -'i 


Art.  VI. — Memoirs  of  Antonio  Canova,  with  a  critical  Anod 
fymofhis  Works,  and  an  Historical  View  of  Modem  Sculptkim 
By  S.  M ernes,  A.  M.,  Member  of  the  Astronomical  Soeiely 

of  London,  See.     1825.  .u 

nPH  IS  is  a  book  of  some  merit,  and  more  pretension ;  it  contaotf 
-^  much  useful  information  concerning  art,  many  just  remaiW 
on  sculpture,  is  written  M'ith  an  anxious  regard  for  truth,  and  db' 
plays  abundance  of  enthusiasm  about  the  person  and  producUentf 
of  its  hero.  But  the  learning  and  the  good  taste  in  sculptiii# 
\Vhich  the  author  possesses,  ought  to  have  been  united  with  l# 
style  less  ornate  and  laborious.  To  communicate  useful  infoK 
mation  in  a  simple  and  concise  way  is  not  the  excellence  of  i§ti 
Memes.  The  polished  graces  of  Canova's  marbles  have  sedaceS 
his  pen  into  a  cumbrous  and  glossy  style  of  composition;  andtf 
requires  some  caution  in  perusal,  to  follow  out  the  story  of  All 
^tist's  busy  career  among  his  biographer's  crowded  images  hd( 
grand  circumlocutions.  All  indeed  that  is  worth  knowing  of  M, 
life  of  the  distinguished  sculptor  can  soon  be  told — it  was  a  periof 
of  solitary  thought  and  secluded  labour,  and  his  existence  wtf 
only  marked  by  the  works  of  genius  which  the  world  received"  Ml' 
willingly  from  his  hand.  ^ 

Antonio  Canova,  the  only  child  of  Pietro  Canova  a  stbneentl^y' 
was  born  in  a  mud  walled  cottage  in  the  little  village  of  PoBBnpi^ 
among  the  Venetian  hills,  on  the  first  day  of  November  in  the  yeif 
1757.  His  father  died  when  he  was  three  years  old;  his  modMl' 
married  again  in  a  few  months,  and  left  her  son  to  the  charity  dfi 
his  paternal  grandfather  Pasino  Canova.  Antonio  was  weak  iH' 
person,  and  feeble  in  constitution:  this  but  endeared  him  thtf* 
more  to  his  grandmother  Catterina  Cecatto,  who  nursed  him  wiA[ 
the  tenderest  care,  and  sung  him  ballads  of  his  native  hills,  ii*' 
fusing  a  love  of  poetry  into  his  heart,  of  which  he  ever  aflerWarM. 
acknowledged  the  value.  Iq  his  tenth  year  he  began  to  cut  stdneiL 
and  it  was  his  grandfather's  wish  that  he  should  succeed  hin  •# 
hereditary  mason  of  the  village.  'Vhe  weakness  of  his  body  HWt'- 
his  extreme  youth  were  ill  suited  for  a  laborious  trade.  ■  OU^ 
Pasino,  who  was  a  man  above  the  common  mark,  indulged  him^ 
in  modelling  of  flowers,  and  in  drawing  of  animals,  and  such  Was 

hit 
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ccess  ihaty  in  his  twelfth  j^ear,  be  obtained  the  notice  of  the 
fiamilyof  the  Falieri  who  had  a  palace  io  the  neighbouriuKMl. 
B  notice  of  the  great  can  rarely  be  purchased  but  by  something 

miracle — something  like  a  miracle  is  told  to  account  for 
lod  fortune  and  fame  of  Canova.  A  great  feast  was  given 
I  Falieri,  the  dinner  was  set  forth  and  the  guests  assembled, 

the  domestics  discovered  that  a  crowning  ornament  was 
ig  to  complete  the  beauty  of  the  dessert,  and  old  Pasino 
D  vain  to  invent  something  suitable.  Young  Antonio  called 
itter^  and  instantly  modelled  a  lion  with  such  skill  and  effect 
sited  the  astonishment  of  the  guests — the  artist  was  called 
d  he  came  blushing  to  receive  the  caresses  of  the  company 
le  first  applauses  of  that  kind  and  opulent  family.  Its  head 
be  sense  to  see  Canova's  genius,  and  the  generosity  to  en- 
^  him.  He  carried  Antonio  to  Venice  in  his  fifteenth  year,  in 
:ed  him  to  the  Academy  of  Arts,  and  opened  his  own  palace 

to  him,  both  as  a  residence  and  a  study.  The  youth's 
ice  was  unwearied — he  studied  early  and  late — he  drew>  he 
id,  he  modelled  and  he  carved.  His  ambition  expanded  with 
ars,  his  skill  kept  pace  with  his  ambition,  and  he  was  distin- 
)d  among  the  artists  of  Venice,  by  a  laborious  diligence  of 
a  restless  activity  of  fancy,  and  an  enthusiastic  longing  for 

When  he  imagined  that  he  could  conceive  with  truth,  and 
te  with  facility,  he  modelled  the  group  of  Orpheus  and  £u- 
t  as  large  as  life,  and  carved  it  in  soft  Venetian  stone.  It  ob- 
.  such  applause  that  the  artist  exclaimed,  *  this  praise  has 
me  a  sculptor.'  A  statue  of  Esculapius  was  his  next  work; 
-ved  it  in  marble,  and  it  is  still  to  be  seen  in  a  villa  near 
e.  It  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  circumstance  of  having 
ed  a  visit  from  the  artist,  a  few  months  before  his  death — 
the  just  conception  of  the  figure,  and  the  skill  with  which  it 
lecuted,  seemed  to  fill  him  with  surprize  and  sorrow.  He 
1  at  it  for  some  time,  and  said,  *  for  these  forty  years  my 
iS8  has  not  corresponded  with  the  indications  of  excellence 
8  work  of  my  youth.'  He  studied  diligently  amongst  the 
IS  of  ancient  art.  He  also  sought  for  beauty  in  the  safe 
I  of  nature,  and  stored  his  mind  and  his  sketchbook  with 
s  of  loveliness,  to  be  used  when  fortune  smiled  and  the  riper 
lent  of  age  had  sobered  down  the  vehemence  of  youth. 
B  people  of  Venice  felt  the  beauty  of  Canova's  works,  and 
lated  his  genius  and  rewarded  his  merit  with  a  small  pen- 

*  Soon  after  his  twenty-third  birthday,'  says  the  member  of 
Stronomical  Society  of  London,  '  our  artist  for  the  first  time 
i  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic  disappear  as  he  directed  his 
e  to  the  more  classic  banks  of  the  Tiber,'     Which  means 

that 
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that  he  left  Venice  and  went  to  Rome.  Hercr  he 
kind  and  active  friend  in  Gavhi  Hamilton  the  pabter,  aii( 
sculptors  of  the  capital  had  conceived  no  dread  of  his 
they  welcomed  him  warmly.  He  was  soon  admitted  to 
ciety  of  tlie  learned  and  the  noble,  for  Zuliana,  the  Venetian 
sador^  introduced  his  young  countryman  to  the  judges  and  | 
of  art — and,  what  was  wiser  and  better,  gave  him  an  ordi 
group  of  Theseus  and  the  Minotaur  in  marble.  This 
him  to  display  his  talents,  and  work  without  fear  of 
bread.  The  commission — we  use  th^  language  of  the  prol 
— was  kept  a  secret ;  the  sculptor  laboured  incessantly,  am 
summer  of  17B2  at  a  banquet  given  on  purpose  by  Zuliav^ 
marble  group  was  shown  by  torch-light  to  the  first  ncieE 
Rome.  They  stood  for  some  tiuie  looking  at  the  hero  as 
rested  himself  on  the  body  of  the  monster  which  he  had  bIm 
and  then  with  one  voice  pronounced  it  to  be  '  one  of  the  most  pa 
feet  works  which  Rome  had  beheld  for  ages.'  From  this  fofiM^ 
hour  to  the  end  of  his  life,  he  produced  a  rapid  succession  of -it 
tues  and  groups,  which  carried  his  fame  far  and  wide  over  tl 
world — noblemen  from  all  countries  and  more  particularly  bf$ 
Britain,  purchased  his  works  at  any  price ;  and  the  Pope,  whil 
he  conferred  a  coronet  and  a  pension  on  his  friend,  refused, 
allow  some  of  his  favourite  works  to  go  beyond  the  waUs. 
Rome.  His  most  zealous  and  also  his  most  judicious  patro 
were  Napoleon  and  the  present  king  of  England.  Nor  shoii 
the  late  amiable  and  excellent  Lord  Cawdor  be  forgotten,  w 
discovered  the  merit  of  the  sculptor  long  before  his  wide  spn 
fame  inspired  the  '  great  vulgar,'  with  the  desire  to  be  numbei 
among  his  patrons.  The  story  of  Canova  is  told :  he  died  in  t 
fullness  of  fame  at  Venice,  in  the  sixty-fifth  year  of  his  age* 

Canova  imagined  that  he  had  realized  the  boast  of  Lysipp 
by  .commencing  art  where  art  itself  began — in  the  study  of  nati 
But  nature  was  not  used  so  wisely  by  the  Venetian  as  by 
Greek.     He  looked  on  it  with  an  eye  less  simple  and  po^c,  i 
brooded  over  it  with  a  mind  less  vigorous  and  manly.     An  6pii 
stage  taint  infects  all  his  earlier  works ;  his  most  careful  stiK 
are  full  of  extravagance ;  his  figures  are  forced  into  painful  acti 
and  his  dancing  ladies  labour  hard  to  press  all  their  beauties  d| 
the  curiosity  of  mankind.     He  gradually  learned   to  feel 
superiority  of  simplicity  over  affectation ;    and  advanced  fir 
violent  motion  towards  tranquil  grace,  from  the  sentiment 
action  towards  that  of  repose.     But  he  never  wholly  fi^ed 
conceptions  from  the  opera  malady;  the  rudiments  of  his  vouti 
productions  are  still  visible  in  the  soberest  efforts  of  his  )ri( 
years;  that  uivhappy  spirit  would  not  be  conjured  away.^ 

sole 
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tbought  was  most  wanted.     Even  in  the  statue  of  the 
iig  Magdalen  there  is  enough  of  affectation  to  poison  the 
i  of  the  most  exquisite  workmanship  and  the  loveliest  shape. 
he  progress  of  Canova's  taste,  however,  the  student  in 
Are  may  read  a  salutary  lesson.     He  will  see  that  nature 
^e  looked  upon  with  modest  eyes;  that  her  charms,  as  she 
mes  chuses  to  display  them,  are  not  always  suitable  for 
;  and  that  genius  alone  may  hope  to  seize  the  grace  of  that 
>8ure  which  gives  vigour  to   sentiment  in  proportion  as 
Btens  action.     He  will  see  too  how  an  artist  may  gradually 
cipate  himself  from  affectation  and  return  to  sobriety  of 
•ption,  simplicity,  and  strength.     But  whilst  he  observes  all 
^  lays  up  the  lesson  in  his  heart,  he  will  likewise  feel  that 
IS  hardly  any  entire  escape  to  be  .made  from  early  and  longi 
Aed  impurity  of  style;  that  it  still  follows  thought  where 
ght  should  be  most  severe,  and  glides  uninvited  into  the 
i^^t  dreams  of  the  imagination.     So  was  it  with  Canova. 
Ban  ever  missed  the  true  feeling  of  sculpture  so  far,  .and  re^ 
^  towards  it  with  such  signal  success.   It  is  indeed  no  easy  thing 
ber  down  the  darling  style  of  our  youth,  to  dismiss  notions 
Kellence  endeared  by  time,  to  give  up  some  neat  conceit,' 
sparkling  absurdity  long  cherished  and  hallowed.     The  re^ 
idn  which  Canova  accomplished  was  the  labour  of  many  yeara. 
I  jouth,  violence  was  vigour,  affectation  was  grace,  and  the- 
of  the  startling  and  the  staring  was  the  novelty  which  hede- 
to  infuse  into  sculpture.     To  >vork  in  this  way  was  only  to 
i  in  marble  the  fruitless  throes  of  Nature,  her  artificial  ges- 
and  actions  without  soul.     Look  at  his  early  Dancers,  his 
?t  of  Love,  his  designs  for  Homer:  no  damsels  of  the  ballet 
eaped  so  high,  or  exposed  their  charms  so  lavishly,  or 
toh  painful  capers  as  the  first;  no  melo-dramatic  heroines 
an  so  madly  after  the  little  god,   showed  .such  ridiculous 
om,  and  such  absurd  sorrow  as  the  second;  and  for  the  third, 
p  Homer  himself,  or  Flaxman,  and  then  say  how  poor  were 
a's  notions  compared  to  the  poet's  verse  and  the  English- 
^cetches.    From  such  productions  turn  at  once  to  his  latter 
bis  Pauline,  his  Mother  of  Buonaparte,  his  Endymion, 
igdalen — we  mean  his  Recumbent,  not  his  Kneeling  Mag- 
-and  there  can  be  no  need  to  say  another  word  concerning 
ectation  of  his  early,  and   the  comparative   simplicity  of 
icluding  works. 

ova's  genius,  when  he  had  gone  so  far  in  weaning  it  from 
mtural  singularities,  gave  a  new  impulse  to  Italian  sculpture, 
nd  long  contented  herself  with  vulgar  transcripts  of  nature, 
ith  a  sordid  adherence  to  the  mere  shapes  of  the  antique. 
..  xxxiv.  NO.  Lxvii.  H  'Fhe 
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The  human  form^  clothed  in  grace  and  breathing  many  soft  atlnfc^ 
tions,  was  something  new.  \\  ith  an  original  power  of  concepliM 
immeasurably  below  the  illustrious  artists  of  Greece,  be  Sai^ 
rivalled  them  in  the  vivid  grace  and  exquisite  skill  of  liia  cxfiiii- 
tion,  and  his  success  infused  fresh  life  into  the  espiring  arti.;^ 
Rome.  But  if  he  looked  impartially,  as  he  imagined  be  ii^kk 
hving  nature  and  to  finished  art^  for  aid  and  inspiration^  his.tm 
ambition  was  nevertheless  to  work  in  the  antique  spirit^  fae  mbhI 
far  more  anxious  to  re-create  works  M'hich  time  had  destnysiA 
than  to  awake  any  new  emotions  by  fresh  images  of  life  and  moi 
liness.  M  ore  than  iifly  of  his  groups  and  statues  are  from  heatlm 
history,  fabulous  or  real,  and  most  of  them  indeed  bear  th^  f49 
names  of  works  of  Greece  which  the  world  has  lost.  The  *" 
of  his  nature  made  bim  aspire  to  restore  the  perished 
of  antiquity  to  their  pedestals.  The  names  of  most  of  hb  .pi0y 
ductions  will  show  the  bent  and  aim  of  his  mind; — A-poHoo'piinir 
ing  himself;  Theseus  and  the  Minotaur;  Statue  of  Cupid;  Veeail 
crowning  Adonis,  with  Cupid  bringing  Flowers;  a  Statue  d{ 
Psyche;  Briseis  delivered  to  the  Heralds;  Socrates  drinking- At 
Poison;  Return  of  Telemach  us;  Death  of  Priam ;  ProceMimsi 
Trojan  Matrons;  Dance  of  the  Daughters  of  Alcinous;  SocritM^ 
pleading  before  the  Judges;  Crito  closing  the  eyes  of  Socra^ 
Cupid  and  Psyche  recumbent;  Adonis  and  Venus;  Hebepournif 
out  Nectar;  a  winged  Cupid;  Venus  dancing  with  the  Gracfetj 
Death  of  Adonis;  Birth  of  Bacchus;  Socrates  saving  Alcibia4c 
ill  battle;  Cupid  and  Psyche  standing;  Perseus  with  Medow! 
Head;  Creugas  and  Damoxenus,  boxers;  Hercules  de&i 
his  children;  Hercules  and  Lychas;  Venus  victorious;  V 
coming  out  of  the  bath;  Theseus  combating  the  Centaur;; 
Dancing  Nymph;  Statue  of  Paris;  Statue  of  Hector^  Status 
the  Muse  Terpsichore;  the  Cymbal  Nymph ;  the  Garland  Nj^a^ 
Statue  of  Ajax;  the  Muse  Polyhymnia;  group  of  the  Graof 
Recumbent  Nymph  listening  to  the  Lyre  of  Cupid ;  V^dimi 
Mars;  Statue  of  Venus;  Statue  of  Endymion ;  and  many  m< 
the  same  ancient  families  of  heroes  and  gods. 

Upon   such  materials  historical  accuracy  compelled  hidk 
work,  as  much  as  his  natural  genius  permitted  him,  in.  the 
spirit  and  character;  and.  that  he  imagined  he  was  worki 
manner  we  have  his  own  boast  and  the  reproaches  df  hislb] 
artists  to  assure  us.     When  he  was  thinking  of  what  Lymlilit 
Phidias  had  done,  he  was  not  consulting  the  emotions  of  Wi. 9* 
bosom;  when  he  was  seeking  to  revive  anew  the  deViigod(;2 
Greece,  he  was  casting  away  sense  for  the  sake  of  shape:   -Gwl 
he  feel  as  a  Greek  felt?     What  was  Hecuba  to  him?     Tkcij 
tense  nationality  of  feeling,  the  genuine  ardour  with  which  of 
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poets  wrote,  orators  spoke,  and  artists  modelled  was  ail  past  and 
gode;  it  could  neither  be  inherited  nor  revived,  and  the  Greciao 
smovfitions  of  Canova  are  the  weakest  of  all  his  productions. 

Complete  success  was  indeed  impossible,  and  for  the  little  he 
gained  he  paid  a  heavy  penalty.  He  disobeyed  the  internal  craving. 
of  the  heart  to  stamp  upon  the  natural  offspring  of  imagination  tfaye 
fbnns  and  characters  which  live  around  us.  He  was  obliged  to- 
forget  his  native  country  and  all  the  emotions  which  home  and 
kindred  excite — in  short,  to  think  for  a  remote  age  and  a  strange 
people.  He  was  compelled  to  surrender  himself  as  far  as  he 
eoiild  to  Greece,  feel  with  other  men's  hearts,  see  through  Athe- 
nian eyes,  make  judgment  an  alien,  and  wean  his  affections  from 
all  that  he  naturally  loved.  All  this  required  some  fortitude,  a 
a  little  bad  taste,  and — after  all — it  perhaps  could  only  be  accom« 
plished  by  a  second  rate  spirit.  Genius  of  a  high  and  command* 
mg  order  would  always,  in  the  language  of  Schiller,  '  guide  the  fu^ 
ture  rather  than  follow  the  past ;'  it  finds  matter  fit  for  its  use  in  the 
world  it  lives  in,  evokes,  from  among  the  materials  of  living  life^ 
forms  of  beauty  and  dignity,  and  impresses  upon  them  a  distinct 
image  of  its  own  time  and  nation.  In  this  way  Homer  sung  and 
Phidiae  carved,  and  indeed  all  the  master  minds  of  the  world  have 
never  failed  to  embody  in  their  works  the  form  and  pressure  of 
thleir  own  days,  purified  and  exalted  according  to  their  peculiar 
taste  and  genius.  Against  this  historical  precept  Canova,  in  com- 
mon with  most  modem  sculptors,  was  a  frequent  rebel.  Let  no 
one  say  that  lie  was  driven  into  antiquity,  by  the  rigour  of  mo- 
dern dress — that  he  fled  to  Greece  to  enjoy  the  luxury  of  unat- 
tired  nature.  'I'he  free  manners  of  Italy,  the  generous  hardihood 
of  her  maidens  and  matrons,  the  splendid  images  strewn  over  the 
pages  of  Dante,  Tasso  and  Ariosto,  the  heroes  of  his  country,  the 
faints  whom  he  worshipped,  and  the  miracles  in  which  he  be- 
lieved, all  cry  out  against  Canova, 

It  will  however  be  observed  by  those  who  examine  carefully 
the  works  of  Canova  that  he  has  attempted  something  of  an  union 
between  Italian  nature,  his  own  feelings  and  the  Grecian  antique. 
He  did  strive  to  engraft  a  tree  of  a  sweeter  fruit  on  the  old  heathen 
stock  ;  and  for  such  an  undertaking  he  had  certainly  manyqualifi* 
cations.  From  his  childhood  he  had  lived  all  day  among  works 
of  ancient  inspiration  and  the  sculptures  of  Michael  Angelo,  and  at 
tijzht  he  had  lain  down  to  dream  on  the  very  dust  of  classic  works. 
The  living  beauties  of  Italy  crowded  round  him,  eager  to  afford 
his  chissel  the  unreserved  advantage  of  all  their  charms,  and,  with 
a  liberality  which  would  bring  blushes  to  the  cheek  of  the  most 
magnanimous  lady  in  our  island,  princesses  and  peeresses,  for  the 
encouragement  of  art  and  the  glory  of  their  country,  sat  and  stood 
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as  Eve  did  of  old  and  were  not  ashamed.     No  m:in  therefore 

could  come  with  more  knowledge  to  this  elected  task — how  be  baa 

acquitted  himself  the  world  knows.     With  the  antique  in  hb  ej^fi  -^ 

and  the  lost  works  of  the  ancients  in  his  mind,  it  is  remarkabks 

how  little  of  these  high  influences  are  visible  in  his  works.    Ho» ' 

has  lessened  the  serene  majesty  of  the  antique ;  he  has  givor. 

sweetness  and  smiles  for  meekness  and  gravity,  sofitness  for  beantfy' 

languor  for  strength,  and  the  subordinate  prettinesses  of  art  for  dir 

true  manliness  of  sentiment.     There  are  few  of  his  figures  witk* ' 

ancient  names  which  arc  free  from  affectation:  the  very  Venos.iA* 

the  Greeks  was  of  a  staid  character;  with  them  all  passion  wi 

subdued,  and  even  pain  was  spiritualized ;  but  Canova  did  m* ' 

feel,  or  disobeyed  this  visible  lesson;  beseemed  to  put  his  streBStb-^ 

in  the  polished  beauty  of  his  workmanship,  and  in  the  vitality  of  m 

flesh,  rather  than  in  the  idea  which  the  work  was  to  express.    Tht 

nature  which  he  did  infuse  often  mingles  ungracefully  with  the  ;^ 

materials  supplied  by  old  art ;  his  Dancers  and  his  Nymphs  are  H 

only  modest  modifications  of  the  girls  of  the  opera,  his  Graces  • 

renovation  of  a  Grecian  group,  or  an  amplification  of  an  antiqiie 

gem,  or  a  copy  from  a  painting  by  Rubens,  but  made  his  own  by 

an  affectation  which  overpowers  the  varied  elegance  of  their  foraii 

and  their  exquisite  groupmg. 

In  some  few  instances,  nevertheless,  in  his  Perseus  with  the- 
Medusa's  Head,  his  Mars  and  Venus,  his  Hebe,  his  Endynuoo/ 
he  more  than  approaches  the  majesty  of  ancient  sculpture. 

His  historical  works  of  a  civil  and  religious  kind  are  not  hii 
happiest.     The  eminent  painters  and  sculptors  of  Italy,  witk -^ 
Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo  at  their  head,  had  filled  the  churdMi 
and  palaces  as  well  as  the  hearts  of  the  people  with  divine  sub- 
jects— saints,  legends,  miracles.     Something  new  was  wanted,  snl 
as  nothing  that  Canova  could  create  was  likely  to  divide  wA 
Raphael  the  admiration  of  mankind,  his  religious  works  are  g^ 
nerally  cold,  obscure  abstractions,  which  excite  curiosity  without 
informing  the  mind  or  touching  the  heart.    The  grace  and  aiiincM 
of  his  style  was  out  of  place  in  a  statue  of  Religion,  and  he  hn' 
sought  by  colossal  magnitude  to  excite  awe  and  express  the  gran^ 
deur  of  our  faith.     Such  austere  subjects  were  far  too  heavy  fo^ 
his  hapdiing.     Whatever  action  can  .tell   he  accomplished,  idl ' 
he  gave  buoyancy  and  motion  to  his  nymphs  and   his  yooAi' 
such  as  no  sculptor  has  ever  surpassed ;  but  he  had  little  mind  Ut 
give,  and  less  loftiness  of  thought.    There  was  something  of  trutb^ 
though  more  of  malignily,  in  the  accusation  of  his  fellow  trtiAl 
that:  he  wrought  with.out  laste  or  fire.    The  vanity  of  the  artilt 
brought  him  ready,  relief.     He  ^ew  to  the  Vatican,  gazed  on  Iho 
antique,  and  returned  satisfied  with  himself  and  with  his  wqHm^ 
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A  man  must-  be  on  very  good  terms  with  himself  who  can  come 
from  before  those  great  works  without  feeling  their  godlike  sere- 
liitj  and  their  unattamable  excellence.  But  at  that  time  the  barren 
nunnerism  of  the  Roman  school  had  supplanted  nature,  and  the 
antique  was  held  up  as  the  only  model  of  excellence;  the  Gothic 
DOtiona  of  beauty  were  tried  by  the  standard  of  Greece ;  and  to 
copjy  plunder  is  the  right  word,  with  a  servile  hand,  and  transfer 
aacient  limb  and  lineament  to  the  sculptor's  model,  was  held  wor- 
thier of  ambition  than  the  awakening  of  a  new  and  natural  feeling. 
Gaaofa.  was,  therefore,  perhaps  prudent  in  sheltering  himself  be- 
Had  hia  antique  shield  from  the  venomous  missiles  of  the  Roman 
critica.  It  was  clever  to  inlist  on  his  side  those  venerable  pre- 
jodioea;  but  a  man  who  works  from  the  fullness  of  nature  will  look 
neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left,  but  fulfil  in  silence  his  own 
desires,  and  create  according  to  his  own  spirit,  regardless  of  the 
coonael  of  friends  or  the  censure  of  critics. 

Yet  here  again  we  mqst  admit  that  the  rule  has  its  exceptions. 
Some  of  the  devotional  labours  of  the  artist  are  of  very  peculiar 
beauty;  the  Recumbent  Magdalen,  in  the  possession  of  Lord  Li- 
verpool, has  a  pathos  which  goes  to  the  heart.  The  John  the 
Baptist  is  simple  and  innocent — though  the  young  prophet  wants 
diat  divine  wildness  with  which  the  early  painters  of  Italy  invested 
him.* 

But.  beautiful  as  these  exceptions  are,  the  true  and  lasting  fame 
of  Canova  must  flow  from  another  source.  One  class  of  his  works 
faintly  reflects  the  antique,  another  personifies  religious  feeling; 
but  the  third  and  best  class  embodies  Italian  life  and  Italian 
beauty,  and  rises  into  originality  of  thought  and  form  worthy  of 
.the  fame  of  the  sculptor.  It  was  from  this  living  source  that  the 
artists  of  Greece  themselves  drew  their  images  of  classic  loveli- 
ness, and  no  one  has  been  more  successful  in  finding  beauty  at  his 
own  door,  when  he  condescended  to  seek  it  there,  than  Canova. 
His  statues  of  the  Buonapartes  are  a  proof  of  this.  His  Napoleon, 
his  Pauline  and  his  Madame  Buonaparte  all  show  with  what  skill 
he  could  idealize  on  the  human  form — avoid  a  gross  and  literal  copy 
—extract  from  it  the  proportion  and  beauty  which  the  poetry  of 
sculpture  requires,  yet  still  keep  nature  for  his  guide,  and  never 
for  a  moment,  from  his  love  of  the  visionary,  lose  sight  of  the 
family  character  of  form  and  face — that  distinguishing  stamp  of 
intellect  which  nature  gave  so  liberally,  and  which  some  of  its 
possessors  so  grievously  abused.  The  majesty  of  Napoleon, 
the  matron-like  gravity  of  hi9  mother,  and  the  voluptuous  beauty 
of  his  favourite  sister  are  only  three  natural  personations:  and 
while  we  admire  the  skill  and  grace  of  the  sculptor's  work  we 

•  The  model,  with  all  its  brass  points  of  adraeasureinent,i5  in  the  gallerj?  of  Chantrey- 
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fet\  Assured  tliat  we  stand  in  the  presence  of:  forms  whioh  haft 
lived  and  breathed.  Had  lie  always  wrought  in  this  way,  in' 
fame  would  have  been  far  higher  than  it  is  likely  to  be.  He  soft 
fered  the  idle  cry  whicli  was  raised  about  the  antique,  the  levity  of 
bis  countr}'inen  and  the  aiFoctation  of  stage  heroines,  to  influeiwt 
-him  too  much;  and  it  was  not  until  life  had  begun  to  decline  tblt! 
be  turned  himself  sincerely  and  boldly  to  the  simple  modesty  «f 
nature.  i 

We  cannot  say  farewell  to  Canova,  without  pausing  to  Mf 
something  of  the  Sculpture  of  our  native  island,  and  we  shall  ai^ 
deavour  to  do  so  with  perfect  honesty  and  freedom ;  we  shall  ti)r 
its  merits  by  the  standard  of  nature,  by  the  truth  of  history;  m 
shall  spare  no  censure  where  it  speaks  in  an  unnatural  or  oailh 
telligible  tongue,  neither  shall  we  be  avaricious  of  our  pruie 
M'hen  it  appears  in  a  shape  worthy  of  the  genius  of  our  countiy. 
A  glance  at  what  other  nations  have  done  before  us,  will  establidi 
the  great  vital  principles — nature  and  nationality — and  ser^e  to 
explain  the  strange  and  absurd  mixture  of  heathen  gods,  abstract 
personification  and  pure  nature,  whicli  is  so  lamentably  predo- 
minant in  our  public  and  private  monuments.     It  will  show  ibst 
every  nation  wrought  after  its  own  heart;  that  every  great  peopkt 
had  an  original  spirit  of  their  own ;  and  that  the  wise  And  uttAt  L 
tercd  use  of  the  native  genius  of  the  land  is  the  only  way  to  Jtni 
iience  in  anything  that  the  world  accounts  noble  and  great.    The 
student  will  also  learn  that  the  works  by  which  he  may  safely  ho|il 
for  fame  must  originate  not  in  the  antique,  but  in  his  own  faciirt 
and  imagination;  and  that,  where  nature  has  denied  her  higbol 
gift,  the  most  incessant  study  and  the  most  consummate  skiHcn 
only  carry  sculpture  to  where  genius  begins,  and  there  leave  itifi 
despair. 

The  earliest  sculpture  was  in  its  nature  like  poetry,  historiod 
and  religious.  Man's  reverence  of  super-human  power Andad- 
miration  of  his  own  actions  have  moved  him  in  every  age.  -Hk 
ancient  gods  of  Egypt  were  like  the  present  gods  of  the  Eait, 
an  insult  to  the  human  form,  llic  sculpture  of  the  Egyptian  id 
below  the  mark  of  manhood ;  that  of  Greece  roseabove  it)  atidtlie 
works  of  the  Romans  were  but  a  feeble  or  servile  revival  of  tfaepra- 
ductions  of  Athens.  Still  the  character  of  the  w'orks  of  those  ikneB 
powerful  nations  was  expressly  the  same — heaven  and  histoiy- 
The  barbarians  who  ravaged  the  falling  empire  of  Rome,  if  Ik^f 
brought  not  from  their  native  woods  the  same  principles  of  sculp* 
ture,  at  least  carried  them  away,  and  the  early  churches  of  francs 
and  England  are  covered  round  and  round  with  miracles  Mmougfat 
by  the  saints — the  sufferings  of  the  martyrs-^tegends  of  the 
church — devout    processions    and    religious  ceremouies.    Ni- 
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lioqal  pridd  adtlecl  to  religious  vanity  its  kings^  counsellors,  audi 
wamors,  while  domestic  affection  brought  long  after  a  sculpture- 
aJF  its  own,  which  forms  ope  of  the  chief  glories  of  our  English  firt. 
.  iiow  much  of  the  old  Egyptian  spirit  found  its  way  into  the 
vorky  of  Greece  it  is  of  no  use  to  inquire ;  the  manner  in  which 
those  nations  felt  and  wrought  on  similar  objects  is  as  different  as 
ipbom  vulgarity  is  from  natural  grace.  The  men  of  Egypt  were 
twily  a  wonderful  race.  They  had  notions  of  durability  in  thei* 
works  which  no  other  nation  has  succeeded  in  imitatiiig  :^^— ^hej 
seeiBed  to  work  as  if  they  laughed  at  time,  war,  barbarism. 
They  hewed  tempVes  with  all  their  columns  and  colossal  gods 
oat  of  hills  of  solid  rock.  They  laboured  on  a  scale  almost  as 
gnnd  as  nature  herself.  In  sculpture  they  had  just  conceptions, 
bot  their  execution  was  rude,  hideous,  and  startling.  They  wer6 
1  clumsy-handed  race ;  quantity  was  every  thing  with  them,  or 
almost  so,  quality  but  little ;  they  wii^hed  to  please  themselves 
sad  astonish  posterity,  and  they  succeeded.  The  colossal  remains 
of  their  sculpture  show  us  how  far  they  carried  the  art  and 
how  t-hey  felt  and  acted.  The  first  gigantic  gropings  of  the 
genias-of  sculpture  ar«  there. 

The  Greeks  took  up  this  art  as  they  did  oratory,  poetry  and 
Jpaintmg,  and  carried  it  to  the  highest  excellence  it  has  ever 
leached.  They  took  it  from  the  Egyptians  and  the  Assyrians, 
rude  in  form,  coarse  in  execution,  poor  in  sentiment,  and  from 
the  absence  of  genius,  directed  to  no  wise  and  salutary  aim.  Into 
this  grim  and  shapeless  creation  of  old  art  they  poured  their  own 
sense  and  soul — they  inspired  it  with  heroism,  majesty,  beauty. 
They  found  all  this  in  their  own  thoughts  and  within  the  limits  of 
Greece.  No  country  could  truly  call  itself  the  foster-parent  of 
their  sculpture — the  twin  beauty  of  Castor  and  Pollux  came 
from  no  Egyptian  egg — the  cubs  of  old  Nile  could  never  have 
been  licked  and  moulded  into  the  forms  of  Greece.  To  them 
sculpture  was  a  passion,  an  existence,  like  poetry  and  eloquence; 
wherever  they  found  the  first  notions  of  art,  the  sense  which  ani- 
luated  it  was  their  own.  They  covered  their  hills  with  statues  of 
nymphs  and  heroes,  and  filled  their  temples  and  groves  with  gods. 
Aieir  cities  were  emblazoned  with  their  history  fabulous  and  real, 
ind  on  every  hand  were  fixed  the  statues  of  their  warriors  and  le- 
gislators. On  their  homes  and  their  household  things  they  set 
die  seal  of  their  own  imagination  ;  their  sculpture,  like  their 
poetry,  was  founded  in  belief,  in  history,  and  in  good  sense. 
They  made  nothing  with  the  hope  that  posterity  would  find  but 
a  meaning  for  it.  The  very  ornaments  of  their  temples  spoke, 
and  their  sculpture  had  a  tongue  as  eloquent  and  clear  as  their 
oratory.     Chmate  is  a  great  patron  of  sculpture;    and  tlie  vivid 
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beauty  of  the  workmanship  remained  long  uninjured  in  the  open 
air  of  that  mild  and  sunny  region. 

.  On  the  Syrian  palaces  and  in  the  temples  of  the  deserts^  trafd- 
lers  yet  observe  the  marks  of  Grecian  genius.  A  mythology^ 
recommended  by  the  song  of  Homer,  and  the  almost  equally 
divine  labours  of  sculptors,  was  widely  spread ;  and  nations  who 
refused  to  bow  to  tne  arms  of  Greece,  admitted  her  religioa, 
bowed  to  her  deities  and  consulted  her  oracles.  Even  when  their 
proper-  altars  were  overthrown,  the  gods  of  the  Greeks  de- 
scended to  the  Christians.  They  took  them  to  the  font  and  b^ 
tized  them.  Minerva  was  Wisdom;  Mercury,  Eloquence;  VV 
nus,  Beauty;  Hercules,  Strength;  Apollo,  Poetry;  Neptune^ 
Father  Eridanus,  or  Father  Tiber,  or  Father  Nile.  In  this  heathea 
train  came  the  dark  legion  of  Abstract  Ideas,  of  whom  Nero  wii 
a  patron  in  his  verse;  his  '  longribbed  Appenine'  has  been  tlie 
fruitful  mother  of  many  a  personified  hill,  and  '  maternal  K<omii 
has  begotten  many  a  city-lady  with  turrets  on  her  brows  to  sit  and 
do  nothing  on  our  monuments.  That  progeny  of  the  brain  in- 
fested our  literature,  and  deformed  our  painting,  and  it  still  a 
lingers  in  the  national  sculpture  which  for  a  long  time  it  over* 
whelmed. 

The  Romans  made  the  conquest  of  the  world  so  much  the 
passion  of  their  hearts,  that  they  had  little  enthusiasm  to  spara 
for  art.  They  admired  the  works  of  Greece  and  filled  Rome . 
with  statues,  but  though  they  inherited  the  empire  they  succeeded  I 
not  to  the  genius  of  that  little  knot  of  republics.  In  their  hands 
sculpture  soon  degenerated ;  it  became  more  vulgar  and  more  ab** 
surd  in  every  succeeding  reign.  As  they  worshipped  the  gods  of 
Greece,  they  were  content  to  find  them  ready  made  to  their  handsi 
and  their  chief  works  were  statues  of  their  great  men,  and  trium- 
phal columns  and  arches.  Their  best  and  most  characteristic 
sculpture  was  history.  The  Column  of  Trajan  represents  in  one 
continued  winding  relief,  from  the  base  to  the  summit,  the  ac« 
tions  of  the  emperor,  and  his  statue  stands  at  the  top  to  show  him 
as  the  consummation  of  all  glory.  It  is  a  kind  of  martial  gazette 
in  stone. 

.  These  universal  conquerors  succeeded  in  fixing  slavery  andsculpr 
ture  upon  our  barbarian  ancestors,  and  the  temples  and  courts  cl 
justice  were  adorned,  or,  more  probably,  encumbered  with  statues 
of  the  divinities  of  the  country.  The  remains  of  Roman  and 
British  art  in  England  are  well  imagined,  but  executed  with  such 
deficiency  of  skill  as  countenances  the  conjecture,  that  the  godft 
and  altars,  as  well  as  the  roads  of  the  time,  were  made  by  the  sel« 
diers.  The  warlike  invaders  left  something  like  the  love  of  art 
behind  them  when  ^Etiqs  withdrew  bis   last  legion.     A  brazen 
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sUtue  of  King  Lud  was  erected  on  Ludgat^  Hill.  But  the  colos- 
sal dimensionsy  and  the  fierce. count^inance  which  Bede  c^elebrates, 
are  bad  symptoms.  Amplitude  had  been  taken  for  sublimity,  and 
gigantic  ferocity  for  heroic  grandeur. 

The  Saxons  succeeded  the  Romans,  and  wjiatever  they  did 
had  a  daah  of  the  wildness  of  that  blunt  people.  Their  attempts 
to  imitate  the  human  form  are  savage  and  hideous.  But  riches 
and  repose  began  to  aid  them  in  softening  down  the  barbarous 
nideness  of  imitation ;  and  in  their  sacred  architecture  they  had 
begun  to  display  some  taste,  when  their  progress  was  arrested  by 
the  Normans,  a  people  as  fierce  as  themselves.  To  this  band  of 
conquering  adventurers  we  owe,  among  other  benefits,  the  intro- 
dactKMi  of  a  better  kind  of  sculpture.  The  tombs  of  the  days  of 
William  the  Norman  and  his  sons  were  good  examples  of  the 
Pothic  taste ;  and  the  forms  sculptured .  upon  them  were  stiff 
but  natural,  and  intelligible  though  coarse.  As  we  come  along 
the  stream  of  our  history,  the  beauty  of  church  architecture  in- 
creases ;  and  the  devout  meaning  and  skilful  execution  of  its 
Kcompanying  sculptures  become  more  and  more  remarkable. 
The  return  of  the  Crusaders  brought  a  taste  for  the  Grecian  art, 
which  was  then  visible  wherever  they  had  marched.  The  church 
waxed  strong,  rich,  ambitious,  and  desirous  of  splendour.  Magni- 
ficent abbeys  were  built,  and  the  whole  skill  and  genius  of  the  land 
were  employed  in  embellishing  them  with  traditions  of  the  saints 
and  legends  of  the  church.  In  the  days  of  the  third  Henry, 
the  desire  to  excel  seemed  universal,  and  many  works  of  true 
genius  adorned  our  cathedrals.  The  Creation,  the  Deluge,  the 
Nativity,  the  Crucifixion  and  the  Resurrection  were  designed  with 
a  feeling  at  once  scriptural  and  imaginative ;  and  statues  of  apos- 
tles and  saints,  sufferings  of  martyrs,  miracles,  abbesses,  proces- 
sions of  priests  and  pilgrims,  and  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the 
church  covered  the  walls,  filled  the  niches  and  recesses,  and  even 
mingled  with  the  foliages  of  the  cornices  and  bands.  On  one 
place  the  glory  of  heaven  was  represented,  with  saints,  souls 
of  just  men  made  perfect,  and  ministering  angels  :  on  another, 
the  horrors  of  hell^the  pangs  of  damnation,  and  the  writhing  of 
evil  spirits.  The  Day  of  Judgment  was  likewise  sculptured, 
and  the  genius  of  latter  times  has  added  little  to  the  severe  and 
impressive  power  of  the  delineation.  The  Saviour  descends 
with  looks  of  meekness  and  mercy  among  his  adoring  apostles, 
and  beneath  him  are  seen  the  nations  of  the  earth  arising  to  judg- 
ment. Some  start  up  unwillingly  and  with  gestures  of  horror, 
while  others  emerge  from  the  grave  with  looks  of  awe  and  hope. 
Over  the  works  of  those  days  were  .scattered  much  good  sense, 
right  feeling,  and  simple  grace,  which  redeemed  the  imperfect 
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workmanship.  And,  what  is  still  more  remarkable,  arts  end  lite^ 
rature  had  not  then  revived  in  Italv.  Down  to  the  time  of  the 
final  contest  of  the  people  with  the  church  of  Rome  a  Idve  ef 
sculpture  prevailed ;  domestic  monuments  crowded  our  catkos 
drals ;  and,  in  the  chapel  of  Henry  the  Seventh  alone,  sevfral 
thousands  of  iigur-es  were  carved  by  native  artists  with  good  taste 
and  more  than  common  skill.  * 

The  works  which  we  have  so  hastily  described  in  the  mtn 
were  of  the  right  kind,  since  tiiey  reflected  the  religion  of  the 
people  and  the  history  of  the  hind.  They  were  the  offspring 
of  the  Christian  belief,  and,  though  darkened  by  superstition,- and 
dedicated  to  propagate  improbable  legends  and  absurd  miracles, 
still  they  were  easy  to  be  understood,  and,  indeed,  were  intended 
for  the  instruction  of  the  people.  The  reformed  religion  disdained 
the  aid  of  sculpture ;  it  had  no  saints,  no  miracle^,  no  legends^ 
and,  though  it  had  many  martyrs,  it  refused  to-  have  them  done 
in  stone ;  it  took  up  the  pen  and  told  their  sufferings  in  histoiy. 
It  had  the  Angels,  and  it  had  the  Trinity,  and  it  had  the  twelve 
Apostles;  but  the  latter  had  already  been  monopolized  by  the 
Church  of  Rome :  the  Three  Persons  were  held  too  holy  for  the 
chissel ;  so  there  was  nothing  left  but  the  angels.  On  the  angels, 
accordingly,  the  sculptors  fell,  and  our  monuments  have  ever  since 
had  a  copious  garniture  of  figures  with  wings,  both  male  and  fe- 
male, and  a  goodly  generation  of  cherubs. 

During  a  century  and  more  our  demands  for  sculpture  were 
mostly  supplied  by  foreign  hands,  and  often  from  a  foreign  market. 
TThe  heathen  gods,  under  the  protection  of  modern  names,  gained 
a  footing  in  the  island;  and  a  crowd  of  allegorical  creatures  came 
after  them — Hopes,  Charities,  Sensibilities,  Fears,  Fames,  Vic- 
tories, Valours,  Temperances,  Modestys,  Geniuses,  Rapines, 
Anarchies, Faiths,  Religions,  Muses,  Cities,  Kingdoms, Countries 
— nay,  Asia  and  Africa,  America  and  Europe  followed,  and  Lon- 
don and  Thames,  and  Bristol  and  Britannia  went  down  to  the 
sliore  to  welcome  them.  Neither  Hume  nor  any  other  historian 
mentions  this  invasion,  which  has  done  more  lasting  mischief 
than  the  Spanish  Armada.  Look  into  our  cathedrals — there  this 
marble  offspring  of  Affectation  and  idle  Learning  are  seated; 
and  who  shall  remove  them  ?  It  is  painful  to  see  our  churches 
crowded  with  riddles  too  hard  to  be  read — to  hear  Sculpture 
speaking  over  English  dust  with  an  alien  tongue.  The  artists  of 
those  days  did,  however,  undertake  sometimes  to  represent  nature; 
but  they  gave  only  the  lifeless  image — they  missed  the  serenity  of 
slumber,  and  carved  the  horror  of  death.  We  gladly  turn  away 
ffom  such  misconceptions. 

All  this  evil,  or  almost  all  of  it,  happened  to  the  sculpture 
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>V:Thtf  sculptofe  of  the  last  himdred  years  bad  partakelDMm 
Iwgrijr  .of  English  feetiDg  and  intellect  j  and,  though  o6eo>  dn«> 
imMl  by  allegory  and  affectatioo^  debased  sometinties  by  vHlgMtf^ 
fliilb  in«{penelral  on'elevated  and  monotonous^  it  containsmvfa^.iof 
•»ln|^'«idl  pore  <wdeh  Of  some  of  her  domestic  mcniuMHila 
iii|ito|tieialBf  Ei^and  may  be  justly  proud;  here  the  iouiJbiih 
if  dM  heart  has  happily  prompted  many  daring  acts  of  rebeUion 
'  tgaiut  the  Idise  tendency  of  professional. taste.  .  .  •  '  .  >•?.! 
'CibborrWas  among  the  first  of  our  artists  who  returned  40 
sense  and  nature,  and  his  statues  of  Raving  and  Melancholy 
Madness  are  the  earliest  of  our  works  after  the  Reformation  which 
^how  an  original  grasp  of  mind.  The  cold  insult  of  Pope  js 
forgotten  as  we  look  on  those  ^  Brainless  Brothers/  who  yet  stand 
fopemost  in  conception  and  second  in  execution  among  all  the 
productions  of  English  sculpture.  Those  who  see  them  for  the 
£iBt  time  are  fixed  to  the  spot  with  sorrow  and  awe ;  an  iinpnes?- 
sioB  is  made  on  the  heart  never  to  be  removed-^nor  is  the  iiti«> 
presAon  of  a  vulgar  kind.  The  poetry  of  those  terrible  infirmif 
ties  18  presented ; — from  the  degradation  of  the  actual  nsadfaoase 
ve  turn  overpowered  and  disgusted,  hut  from  these  statues  !of 
Cibber  we  retire  with  mingled  awe  and  admiration.  Thet^baar 
reliefs  on  the  sides  of  the  Fire  Monument,  andisome  stfltiieaiat 
Chatsworth,  revivals  of  antique  gods,  ^re  from  his  chissel.  His 
other  labours  may  be  allowed  to  descend  quietly  into  oblivion^ 
'  Rysbrach  succeeded  Cibber,  and  Sheemaker  came  and  divided 
sfitb  him  the  public  patronage.  Though  feeble,  literal^  and 
languid^  they  maintained  something  of  the  elevation  of  style  which 

*  An  unfiiiialMsd  marble  in  the  coltection  of  Sir  George  ikaumont  shows  at  once  tiio 
genius  snd  impatience  of  the  artist.  The  group  is  roagh-hewn  only — a  virgin  and 
^hild  are  imaged  fairly  out,  and  the  character  fully  expressed ;  yet  there  it  standi) 
cogtfie  from  the  gradlna  or  toothed-chisscl,  to' tell,  along  with  most  of  Ins  labours,  iljat 
Im  Iranted  the  patience  and  deliberation  of  well-regulated  genius. 

Cibber 
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Cibber  introduced;  tliey  produced  several  recumbent  figures 
which  seem  nature  transcribed  rather  than  nature  exalted  by  9it, 
— yet  they  are  nature  still,  and  welcome  from  that  novelty.  They 
saw  little  but  what  others  had  seen  far  better  before  them.  They 
were  heavy  and  ungraceful — they  had  not  the  skill  to  use  Allegory 
so  as  to  make  it  understood,  or  nature  so  as  to  render  it  at> 
tractive.  Many  of  their  designs  indeed  were  produced  by  archi* 
tects:  it  was  the  fashion  of  the  day  for  one  man  to  think  and  ano- 
ther to  carve ;  and  these  men  had  not  firmness  or  genius  enough 
to  cast  off  the  great  architectural  dry-nurse  who  seemed  in  a  fur 
way  to  overlay  them  both. 

Roubiliac's  name  still  stands  deservedly  high ;  though  it  is  at 
this  moment  suffering  under  something  like  an  eclipse.  His 
ideas  are  frequently  just  and  natural,  and  his  execution  is  always 
careful  and  delicate.  He  spared  no  labour ;  he  was  not  afiraid 
6f  strong  relief,  of  deep  and  difficult  folds  and  sinkings,  and  of 
attitudes  which  ate  up  marble  and  consumed  time.  But  he  sa- 
crificed nature  and  simplicity  for  the  sake  of  effect;  his  works 
are  all  too  lively  and  too  active.  He  followed  the  precept  of 
Punch ;  he  still  kept  moving.  He  has  little  sedate  beauty,  little 
tranquil  thought.  Violent  passion  can  be  carved  by  a  commoner 
hand  than  men  imagine.  A  broad  mark  is  easily  hit :  but  quiet 
agony  of  mind  and  deep  thought  are  less  palpable  things  that 
demand  the  hand  of  a  master.  Roubiliac  dealt  largely  in  abstract 
ideas,  nor  did  he  use  them  wisely.  We  may  take  his  monument 
of  Mrs.  Nightingale  as  an  example ;  it  is  his  most  famous  work, 
and  a  work  of  beauty  and  pathos — a  dying  wife  and  an  agonised 
husband.  So  far  all  is  natural  and  consistent.  But  he  could  not 
be  satisfied  with  nature  and  with  simple  emotion.  He  opens  dn 
iron  door;  and  sends  forth  a  skeleton — a  Death,  projecting  his 
allegorical  dart  against  the  woman,  while  the  man  seeks  to  stay 
it  with  a  hand  of  flesh  and  blood.  Can  any  thing  be  more  absurd 
than  this  strange  mixture  of  shadow  and  substance?  See  with 
what  discretion  Milton  has  escaped  from  the  difficulty  of  de^ 
scribing  Death,  and  yet  we  feel  satisfied  with  the  indistinct  image 
which  he  gives : — 

'  What  seemed  his  head 
.    The  likeness  of  a  kingly  crown  had  on/ 

We  have  no  grinning  jaws  nor  marrowless  bones  here.  When 
blood  was  first  shed  on  earth,  the  same  great  poet  makes  death 
rejoice  as  a  bird  of  prey  smelling  coming  carnage : — 

'  So  scented  the  grim  Feature^  and  upturned 
His  nostrils  huge  into  the  dusky  air.' 
The  poet  saw  the  difficulty;  ordinary  minds  see  none;  and  hetice 

the 
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the  sculptor  has  given  us  an  image  which  startles  and  disgusts. 
It  was  a  saying  of  Lord  Chesterfield's^  that  Roubiliac  was  a 
sculptor,  and  all  his  rivals  stonecutters ;  and  there  is  some  appear- 
ance of  truth  in  this,  when  we  consider  only  the  few  of  his  works 
wherein  conceit  and  allegory  failed  to  share  his  affections  between 
them.    But  he  loved,  in  his  heart,  Roman  togas  and  antiquebreast? 
plates,  and  trophies  and  symbols,  and  doted  on  winged,  boys. 
His  fiivourite  notion  was  to  express  lofty. thought  and  heroic 
feeling,  by.  a  crowd  of  figures  and  much  stir  and  action :  but 
those  high  qualities  reside  neither  in  multitudes  nor  in  startling 
attitudes.    The  statue  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  is  a  splendid  excep- 
tion to  this  censure.     Lord  Orford  indeed  says,  that  the  air  is  too 
pert  for  so  grave  a  man; — but  was  his  lordship  ever  pleased 
with  any  thing  but  himself?    Serene  thought  inspires  the  whole 
figure ';  the  character  of  the  philosopher  probably  sobered  down 
the  French  fancy  of  the  sculptor ;  at  all  events,  whether  it  be 
the  fortunate  offspring  of  a  lucky  hour,  or  the  deliberate  creation 
of  settled  thought,  it  is  one  of  the  noblest  statues  in  the  island. 
The  library  of  Trinity  Cqllege,  Cambridge,  contains,  moreover, 
six  busts  from  his  chissel,  which  Chantrey  has  admired,  studied, 
and  scarcely  surpassed. 

Wilton  has  all  the  distempered  fancy  of  Roubiliac,  without  any 
of  the  Frenchman's  poetry.  He  never  deviates  into  nature ;  never 
disturbs  the  heart  of  the  spectator  with  any  kind  of  emotion. 
His  groups  are  mobs ;  his  figures  seem  reeling  and  intoxicated : 
there  is  no  gravity,  no  repose ;  all  is  on  the  stretch  till  action  be- 
comes painful.  In  those  strange  confusions  of  his,  called  public 
monuments,  the  eye  seeks  in  vain  for  a  resting-place ;  the  whole 
mass  seems  moving  like  a  wave  of  the  sea,  and  the  sentiment 
which  all  this  stir  aspires  to  embody  is  generally  very  silly  or 
conceited.  His  monuments  are  of  the  form  of  pyramids,  down 
the  slopes  of  which  the  figures  seem  tumbled  at  random.  There 
is  some  mechanical  skill  in  his  workmanship,  and  some  figures 
might  be  singled  out  worthy  both  of  praise  and  imitation ;  but 
his  general  fault  is  weakness.  He  was  the  first  who  freed  the 
sculptors  from  the  ridiculous  guardianship  of  architects ;  his  love 
of  independence  and  the  spirit  with  which  he  asserted  it  were 
greater  than  his  genius.  He  shook  off  the  fetters  only  that  he 
might  have  the  pleasure  of  committing  absurdities  for  himself. 

Bacon  infused  more  English  sense  into  sculpture  than  any  of 
his  predecessors.  He  added  a  little  dignity  and  a  little  man- 
liness to  the  allegorical  school  of  design.  Amidst  his  personifi- 
cations of  cities  and  countries,  and  virtues  and  qualities,  and  his 
crowds  of  chubby  boys,  large  about  the  middle  and  long  in  the 
wing,  there  frequently  appeared  something  of  a  better  nature ; 
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his  happier  judgment  seemed  often  on  die  point  of  Tangauhinff 
allegory,  but  the  dark  abstraction  always  prevailed.  Forms  which 
came  without  the  puin  of  study  or  the  labour  of  meditatioB^ 
were  made  too  welcome  ;  he  was  ambitious  of  finding  a  new 
labour  for  Hercules,  and  a  Christian  employment  for  Mmermi 
Nor  was  he  <xinteut  with  the  conimou  circulating  mtediiui  of 
allegory ;  he  added  new  figures,  w  ithout  succeeding  in  making  as 
understand  them.  Ills  ingenuity  in  letting  us  into  the  secret  of 
his  meaning  was  something  in  the  w  ay  of  a  badge  or  label ;  a  pot 
with  a  sensitive  plant  indicated  the  statue  of  Sensibility.  Bacon'l 
skill  in  workmanship  was  great,  and  he  never  spared  it.  His 
draperies  are  too  tiuttering  and  voluminous.  His  monuments  are 
crowded  with  figures,  and  overloaded  with  auxiliary  symbols, 
British  lions,  horns  of  plenty,  and  idle  boys  abound. 

But  let  us  conclude  with  praise:  Bacon's  statue  of  Samuel 
Johnson  is  an  excellent  work — stern,  severe,  full  of  surly  thought 
and  conscious  power:  and  his  Howard  has  the  look  of  Uia 
philanthropist.  The  limbs,  arms  and  necks  of  both  are  naked; 
Irat  the  sentiment  overcomes  historical  inaccuracy.  These  statues 
^tand  .at^the  entrance  to  the  choir  of  St.  Paul's;  and  Johnson 
with  his  scroll,  and  Howard  with  his  key,  have  been  mistaken 
for  St.  Paul  and  St.  Peter. 

Bankes  with  some  poetry  in  his  nature  failed  in  impressing 
it  strongly  on  his  productions.  He  dismissed  all  the  idle  pageantry 
with  which  Wilton  and  Bacon  had  overlaid  their  monuments,  and! 
sought  to  make  a  few  figures  express  an  intelligible  story.  His 
allegories — for  artists  were  long  in  learning  to  tell  in  a  simple  way 
that  a  man  died  for  his  country — his  allegories  are  obvious,  or  at 
least  not  easy  to  be  mistaken.  Victory  crowns  Captain  Westcott 
with  laurel  —  and  Victory  gives  Captain  Burgess  her  sword. 
There  are  two  monuments  and  but  four  figures,  yet  no  artist  has 
contrived  with  such  small  means  to  give  so  much  offence.  Only 
think  of  Victory,  a  modest  well  dressed  lady,  presenting  a  sword 
to  a  naked  gentleman! — historical  truth  and  national  delicacy  are 
alike  wounded.  He  thought  that  dress  concealed  sentiment,  and 
that  his  hero  had  only  to  be  naked  to  be  heroic.  He  was  ever 
aspiring  after  simplicity  and  loftiness — had  a  profound  contempt 
fpr  all  that  was  modem,  and  thought  that  the  charm  of  the  an^ 
tique  arose  from  its  nudity.  The  present  costume  of  our  country 
is  much  more  comfortable  than  poetic,  nor  is  it  to  be  compared 
for  A  moment  with  the  flowing  robes  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks.  Yet 
in  a  monument  which  pretends  to  record  history,  there  should  be 
some  little  attempt  at  historical  accuracy.  No  British  warriors 
carry  antique  shields — wear  sandals — or  go  naked  into  battle. 
Bankes,  however,  did  sometimes  condescend  to  .court  British  ntt- 
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ture^— Ilk  figure  of  the  daughter  of  Sir  Brooke  Boiothbj  is  ibcr 
first  of  that  kind  of  domestic  sculpture,  or  rather  it  i$  a  revival  in 
a  better  taste  of  the  old  natural  monuments  in.  our  churches* 
Were  such  a  figure  produced  now  it  would  be  forgotten  in  a  daj-n^ , 
Vat  a  work  whi^h  was  the  forerunner  of  such  excellence  as  Flax«« 
man  aud  Chantrey  have  exhibited,  merits  a  different  fate.  Of 
^8  statue  of  Achilles  mourning  the  loss  of  Briseis  he  was  justly 
^^c  it  merits  to  be  in  marble.  But  the  English  people  should 
Bot  be  reproached  for  want  of  taste  in  not  admiring  it*  Achillea 
qaunot  force  himself  on  our  affections;  and  our  sculptors  have 
themselves  to  blame  for  not  having  discovered  the  fact  long  ago. 

The  bust  sculpture  of  Nollekens  is  deservedly. esteenied,  This 
popular*  branch  of  the  art^  when  confined  to  legislators,  warriors^ 
orators,  and  poets,  becomes  the  handmaid  of  history ;  but  the  calls 
of  vanity  bring  a  thousand  heads  to  the  sculptor's  chissel,  which- 
have  tio  other  claim  to  distinction  than  what  money  purchases^ 
vhile  a  man  of  genius  contents  himself  with  the  fame  of  his  pro-< 
4uctions,  and  is  either  too  poor  or  too  careless  to  confer  a  marble 
image  of  his  person  on  posterity.  Nollekens,  like  Bankes,  ha4 
the  ambition  to  introduce  a  purer  and  more  tasteful  style  of  art^ 
but  the  works  on  which  he  expended  his  invention  and  employed 
his  skill,  promise  to  make  but  an  ungrateful  return.  His  busts, 
which  he  considered  as  the  mere  small  change  that  enabled  hiot 
to  buy  his  marble  and  pay  his  men,  will  alone  preserve  his  name. 
In  his  well  known  Venus  he  strove  hard  with  the  antique — in  his 
statue  of  Pitt  he  aspired  to  give  an  historical  image  of  English 
mind,  and  in  his  monument  to  the  three  Captains,  Manners, 
Bayne  and  Blair,  he  sought  to  outdo  the  works  of  Roubiliac  and 
Bacon.  He  has  not  succeeded  in  any  of  these  attempts.  His  Ve- 
nus wants  the  great  charm  of  original  thought  and  natural  pro-^ 
priety  of  action.  A  handsonielimb  and  a  fine  body  will  not  carry 
a  sculptor  through  without  higher  qualities.  The  goddess  is 
dropping  incense  on  her  hair  from  a  bottle,  and  looking  aside. 
Had  he  made  her  comb  her  locks  like  the  ladies  in  the  old  ballads, 
she  might  have  done  with  her  eyes  what  she  pleased;  but  in  pour- 
ing out  liquid  the  eye  must  aid  the  hand.  \Vc  see  that  the  action 
requires  such  attention,  and  the  absence  of  it  has  spoiled  the 
statue.  Pitt  is  too  theatrical — he  is  standing  and  looking  with  all 
bis  might — the  action  passes  the  bounds  of  self-possession  and 
clear-headed  thought.  B^  the  judicious  use  of  the  university 
gown — the  statue  belongs  to  Cambridge — the  more  incurable 
parts  of  modern  dress  are  concealed,  and  Nollekens  has  fairly 
earned  the  rare  praise  of  having  used  modern  costume  like  a  man 
of  taste.  His  monument  to  the  Three  Captains  has  all  that  art 
ill  the  absence  of  g-enius  cini  s^ive.     Britannia  does  all  that  Bri- 
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tannia  can  do  to  show  lier  sorrow  for  her  sons;  and  Neptune* 
iishes  their  bodies  out  of  the  sea  that  Fame  may  fly  over  them 
with  her  laurel.     The  workmanship  only  wants  a  good  subject.- 
When  Nollekens  ceased  to  make  busts  he  ceased  to  interest  us — 
he  is  feeble  and  unimaginative — but  place  the  head  of  a-kbaiif    ' 
of  sense  before  him,  and  all  that  nature  had  given,  and  no  Inbiey' 
he  could  transfer  to  his  marble.     He  stadied  at  Rome,  but  a  man'    i 
who  takes  moderate  genius  thither  cannot  expect  to  bring-  much'   ' 
excellence  away.     Young  artists  are  all  eager  to  have  An  impulse'   i 
given  to  their  minds  at  the  ancient  school  of  sculpture ;  and  peirbaps'   ' 
they  are  right-^for  our  noblemen  and  gentlemen  often  igive  com-'  ^ 
missions  to  talent  when  they  find  it  in  Ronie,  which  they  would    ' 
allow  to  starve  at  home.  -  .         ^ 

In  Flaxman*s  mind  the  wish  to  work  in  the  classic  style  of 
Greece  and  the  love  to  work  in  the  original  spirit  of  England  hbTe] 
held  a  long  and  an  equal  war,  sometimes  forming  natural  and' 
beautiful  unions,  and  often  keeping  purely  and  elegantly  asunder/ 
To  the  aid  of  his  art  he  brought  a  loftier  and  more  poetical  mind; 
than .  any  of  our  preceding  sculptors — and  learning  unites  with' 
good  sense  and  natural  genius  in  all  the  works  which  come  from' 
his  hand.  He  has  penetrated  with  a  far  deeper  sense  of  the  ma- 
jesty of  Homer,  into  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  than  Catiova,  who 
dedicated  his  whole  life  to  the  renovation  of  the  antique,  nor  has 
he  failed  to  catch  the  peculiar  inspiration  of  whatever  poet  his 
fancy  selected  for  illustration.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  he 
has  entered  into  all  the  minute  graces — the  more  evanescenit  and 
elusive  qualities,  those  happinesses  of  thought  and  elegant  neg- 
ligences of  nature  which  are  subordinate  to  the  ruling  sentiment 
whether  of  heroism  or  of  pathos.  But  we  feel  that  he  has  never 
failed  to  reflect  a  true  general  image  of  the  great  original-^^e 
see  the  same  grave  majesty  and  the  same  simplicity,  and  we  own 
the  group  at  once  as  the  offspring  of  the  spirit  of  Homer,  .dSachy- 
lus,  or  Dante.  These  works  have  spread  tlie  fame  of  Flaxmau 
far  and  wide — for  they  fly  where  marble  cannot  be  carried;  they 
have  given  the  world  a  high  idea  of  the-  present  genius  of  Eng- 
land. On  the  bulk  of  his  works  in  marble  he  has  impressed  the 
same  serene  and  simple  spirit — he  always  thinks  justly,  his  con- 
ceptions are  all  inspired  by  strong  sense  and  by  the  severer  part 
of  poefic  feeling.  But  his  workmanship  is  often  slovenly  ana  his 
draperies  heavy.  His  statues  trust  entirely  to  the  sentiment  they 
visibly  express,  they  can  have  little  fame  from  the  subordinate: 
graces  of  careful  execution.  The  sculptor's  conceptiotf  triuniphs 
over  the  negligences  of  his  hand,  and  possessed,  as  he  is,  of  the' 
loftier  part,  he  sieems  unsolicitous  about  the  lesser.  Bat  in  all 
the  works  of  great  minds  he  will  see,  and  we  are  sure  he  has 
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seen,  th^t  though  they  have  often  dashed  off  at  a  lucky  hit^  at  one 
heat  pf  the  fancy,  many  of  their  finest  designs,  yet  they  have  never 
neglected  the  charms  of  finished  workmanship.     Michael  Angelo 
and  Flaxman  are  the  only  two  sculptors  who,  with  genius  for  the 
minute  as  well  as  the  grand,  have  dared  sometimes  to  be  remiss, 
and  leave  sentiment  to  make  its  way  without  the  accompanying 
graces  of  skilful  labour.     Like  other  artists  of  his  time  our  coun- 
tiyman  deals  in  Britannias  and  Muses,  and  Historys  and  Miner- 
vas,  but  bis  learning  and  his  poetry  enable  him  to  confine  allegory 
to  its  own  proper  employment.     His  abstract  ideas  at  least  labour 
in  character^ — Valour  buries  not  the  slain,  Victory  digs  no  graves, 
sod  Ocean  never  comes  far  inland.     He  makes  such  figures  the 
quiet,  the  thoughtful  occupants  of  a  monument,  looking  sentiment 
nther  thau  acting  it.     But  these  are  labours  too  cold  for  genius 
like  his  : — ^to  express  one  thing  by  means  of  another  is  a  way  of 
getting  rid  of  a  difficulty  which  invention  such  as  Flaxman's  ought 
|o  despise.     The  sculptor,  who  speaks  by  means  of  ideas  done 
Br  marble,  works  with  very  limited  materials.     What  can  Valour' 
do  but  win  a  battle? — Victory  can  only  hover  over  a  general  or 
perch  on  a  standard — Wisdom  can  at  the  best  sit  still  and  look 
wise.     The  fancy  of  Flaxman  is  prolific,  his  works  are  scattered 
largely  abroad,  and,  though  far  advanced  in  life,  he  still  works 
with  all  the  eagerness  and  enthusiasm  of  youth. 

Westmacott  has  shared  largely  in  public  and  in  private  favour, 
and  some  of  the  most  expensive  of  our  monuments  have  been 
confided  to  his  talents.  He  has  in  so  far  profited  by  the  wise  ex- 
ample of  West  and  the  good  sense  of  Flaxman,  obeyed  the  ad- 
monition of  our  cold  climate,  and  respected  the  blushes  of  our 
ladies — and  clothed  some  of  his  works  in  the  costume  of  the 
country.  He  has  tried  the  allegorical,  the  natural,  and  the  poeti- 
cal, and  to  which  of  them  he  is  most  devoted  it  is  impossible  to 
guess.  His  nature  is  rather  heavy,  his  allegories  somewhat  start- 
ling, and  his  poetry  deficient  in  elegance  and  simplicity.  We  like 
his  nature  the  best.  In  his  Hindoo  Girl  there  is  a  certain  wild- 
ness  of  eye;  the  stamp  of  a  remote  land  is  upon  her :  and  in  his 
Widowed  Mother  and  Child  he  has  attained  the  pathos  of  truth. 
A  little  more,  not  of  workmanship  alone,  but  of  genius,  and  those 
works  would  have  been  excellent.  We  would  advise  him  to  go 
to  Westminster  Abbey,  and  instantly  remove  the  stick  and  bun- 
dle of  rags  from  the  feet  of  his  Widowed  Mother :  they  mingle' 
vulgarity  with  her  look  of  sorrow,  and  spoil  the  sweetest  group 
he  ever  executed.  His  allegory  we  cannot  endure — no  man  can 
be  much  gratified  with  what  he  cannot  well  understand,  and  even 
when  we  have  pondered  out  Mr.  Westmacott's  meaning,  our  toil 
has  no  reward  in  pleasure.     We  stood  and  looked  on  his  Colling- 
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wood  stretched  cold  on  the  deck  of  that  ship  V'hicb  had  to  oAoi 
borne  him  to  victory,  and  watched,  as  we  imagined,  by  the  ginrt 
dian  angel  of  his  country;  and  said  in  our  hearts *r^T1ii8  is  poelp 
ical.'  But  we  were  mistaken.  It  is  a  Fame  and.  not  an  Angd.  ^ 
that  guards  the  admiral's  body,  while  a  large  figdre,  a  NeptaB» 
or  a  Father  Thames,  lies  dry  and  comfortable  on ,  the.  aearude 
gazing  on  the  melancholy  spectacle.  This  povelty  of  inventioii 
is  not  redeemed  by  any  particular  beauty  of  worknunsbip. 

His  poetical  work  from  Horace  was  made  rather  in  ignonnct 
of  the  limit  of  his  art.     The  vision  of  the  poet  was  bold  and  gra* 
phic,  and  the  images  which  made  it  glow  in  verse  were  o^ecb 
beautiful  for  their  varied  colours  rather  than  their  form.     But  it 
is  by  form  and  sentiment  alone  that  sculpture  lives  :  the  winding 
motion  of  a  snake  with  its  vivid  hues,  its  glittering  eye  and  poison* 
ous  tongue  are  all  matters  for  poetry  and  not  for  marble ;  the  anaka 
of  the  sculptor  is  nolonger  the  snake  of  the  poet,  when  stript  of  iti^ 
gorgeous  emblazonry.     But  human  character  is  the  same  in  bodi, 
and  men  can  recognize  in  marble  the  female  beauty  which  thej 
have  felt  in  verse.     The  severity  of  sculpture  rejects  all  that  owes 
its  importance  to  colour.     A  lady  arrayed  in  gems  and  jewelSy 
and  all  the  pride  of  elaborate  dress,  shines  on  the  painter's  canvass: 
but  transfer  her  to  marble,  and  all  those  accessories  becom^ 
deformities.     Her  rings,  rubies,  diamonds,  her  Vandyke  capes,  her 
clasps^  tags,  tassels-^we  make  sad  worJ^,.  we  -are  afraid,  among 
these  toys,  but  we  shall  be  understood — all  these  are  converted 
into  lumps  of  dull  stone  which  sparkle  no  longer,  but  only  pnll  the 
fair  form  of  the  lady  down.     She  is  no  longer  a  bi^athing  figure 
of  flesh  and  blood — her  diamonds  catch  no  lustre  from  her  akin, 
nor  communicate  any  to  it :  the  rubies  in  her  ears  no  longer  glitte^ 
as  she  goes,  and  the  pearls  and  gold  glance  no  more  amidst  her 
ringlets: — woman,  woman  alone,  with  ^11  her  pomp  laid  aside,'  is 
the  study  for  the  sculptor. 

The  statues  of  this  artist  merit  some  attention  ;  they  are  nu- 
merous, and  they  are  iall  historically  correct  with  regard  to  portrtt^ 
ture ;  but  their  costume  is  of  a  mixed  nature,  sometimes  of  a  Ro^ 
man,  sometimes  of  an  English  character,' yet  neither  the  one 'nor 
the  other  in  perfection.  The  antique  part  Wants  graceful  sun^ 
plicity,  the  modem  is  inclined  to  be  coarse ;  he  is  unable  to  van-' 
quish  the  obstinate  flaps,  lappels  and  kneebands  of  English  dress; 
The  statne  of  Addison  is  not  ill  imagined :  yet  it  wants  somehow 
the  general  air  of  a  gentleman,  and  the  feet  are,  we  fear,  too  heavy 
to  be  moved  by  the  legs  without  pain.  Of  bis  Pitt  we  cannot- 
judge;  it  stands  so  high  in  Westmmster  Abbey  and  in  so  dark  a 
place  as  to  be  secure  from  ^criticism.  The  statue  of  Fox  is  a  diill 
and  clumsy  performance*    Thiit  of  the  late  Lord  Erskine  has  a 
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manly  air;  but  the  drapery  is  frittered  into  too  many  folds^  and 
the  feet  are  shapeless.  Sculptors  are  unskilful  in  the  manage- 
oient  of  a  human  foot  in  a  shoe.  They  make  what  they  call  his- 
toricail  feet,  very  broad  and  very  flat^  and  think  them  good  enough 
ibr  standing  upon. 

The  renovation  of  the  statue  of  Achilles  in  honour  of  Welling* 
ton  and  Waterloo  surpasses  all  imaginable  absurdity.  By  what 
perversity  of  fancy  the  cast  of  an  antique  figure  i/sas  thought  a  iit 
visible  record  of  English  glory  it  is  impossible  to  say.  The  statue 
of  Achilles  (if  Achilles  it  be)  had  already  told  its  story  to  the  world, 
nd  it  was  a  strange  piece  of  tyranny  to  press  it  into  the  British 
lervice ;  but  in  our  service  it  cannot  abide  ;  remove  the  inscrip^ 
tion  and  the  Greek  is  a  Greek  again.  We  hardly  blame  West- 
macott  for  this :  it  is  honourable  enough  to  make  money  in  an 
bonedt'  way;  and  we  are  obliged  to  the  hand  which  extends  our 
acquaintance  among  works  of  genius.  But  who  would  dedicate, 
a-translation  of  the  Iliad  as  a  national  trophy  to  the  honour  of  the 
heroes  of  Waterloo  ?  We  wish  the  cast  so  well  as  to  wish  it  ex-* 
dianged  for  a  statue  of  our  own  great  captain  :  and  Mr.  Westma- 
eott  himself  has  shown,  in  his  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie,  that  no 
totique  mould  is  necessary  when  a  British  hero  is  to  be  cele-- 
brated  by  a  British  artist. 

England  may  justly  be  proud  of  Chantrey ;  his  works  reflect 
back  her  image  as  a  mirror ;  he  has  formed  his  taste  on  no  style 
but  that  of  nature,  and  no  works  of  any  age  or  country  but  his 
own  can  claim  back  any  inspiration  which  they  have  lent  him. 
He  calls  up  no  shapes  from  antiquity  :  he  gives  us  no  established 
visions  of  the  past ;  the  moment  he  breathes  in,  is  his ;  the  beauty 

^   and  the  manliness  which  live  and  move  around  him  are  his  ma- 

I  terialsy  and  he  embodies  them  for  the  gratification  of  posterity.  He 
seems  to  work  as  if  he  were  unconscious  of  any  other  rival  but 
nature — the  antique  is  before  him,  but  he  prefers  flesh  and  blood, 
and  it  would  certainly  cost  him  far  more  labour  to  imitate  the 
work  of  another  school,  than  to  create  an  image  from  the  impulse 
of  his  own  feeling.  Robert  Burns  said,  that  the  muse  of  his 
country  found  him  as  Elijah  did  Elisha,  at  the  plough,  and  threw 
her  inspiring  mantle  over  him — and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
Chantrey  :  it  was  in  a  secluded  place,  a  nameless  spot,  into  which 
'  art  had  never  penetrated,  that  the  inspiration  of  sculpture  fell 
ttpon  him :  the  desire  of  the  art  came  over  him  before  he  knew 
to  what  toil  he  was  tasking  his  spirit.     Nature  had  taken  pos- 

*  !  session  of  his  heart  and  filled  it  with  forms  of  English  loveliness 
before  he  knew  that  the  works  of  Greece  existed : — and  to  this  we 

■  •  attribute  his  success  and  his  fame.     An  air  of  freedom  and  ease — ; 

-  !  1  2  of 
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of  vigour  which  conies  not  from  the  muscle  but  from  the  mind-^Ji 
of  sentiment  making  action  her  auiiliary,  3  1  look  of  life  mtt\ 
reality  are  stamped  on  all  bis  statues,  busts  and  groups.  Ht 
courts  repose — he  seems  not  averse  to  gentle  action,  but  has  nem. 
yet  sought  in  violent  motion  for  elements  either  of  aadness  # 
solemnity.  We  call  this  not  only  the  true  but  the  classic  scnlp^ 
ture  of  our  country.  The  Greeks  charmed  the  whole  earth  bf 
working  exactly  in  this  spirit.  But  the  liberties  which  the  Greeb 
took  widi  their  Olympus  gave  them  an  advantage  over  modem 
sculptors.  A  Christian  artist  allows  not  his  fancy  to  invade  At 
sanctities  of  heaven — he  presumes  not  to  embody  its  shapes — hs 
dares  not  define  the  presence  of  God.  Our  best  sculpture  is 
therefore  of  a  grosser  nature — less  aetherial  in  form,  and  km 
god-like  in  sentiment. 

The  works  of  Chantrey  are  all  of  a  domestic  or  historical  kind; 
he  has  kept  the  preserve  of  pure  poetry  for  the  time  when  his  hanl: 
may  have  uninterrupted  leisure,  and  the  cares  of  providing  for 
existence  shall  no  longer  have  any  right  to  interfere  with  fancy. 
His  statues  are  numerous,  and  we  like  his  sitting  ones  the  belt 
Meditation  and  thought  are  at  their  freedom  when  the  body  is 
at  rest;  and  though  some  of  our  poets  have  conceived  and  couif: 
posed  in  the  act  of  walking,  we  hold  that  a  man  who  thinks. 
seated  will  always  look  more  like  a  man  in  grave  thought  thaa 
one  who  stands,  let  him  think  ever  so  stoutly.  James  Watt  is 
still  living  as  far  as  sculpture  can  prolong  life;  his  perfect  ima^ 
meditating  on  the  extraordinary  power  which  man  wields  so  easily 
and  profitably  is  preserved  to  the  world.  The  statue  of  Chief 
Baron  Dundas  is  graceful  and  unaffected;  that  of  Dr.  Andersoa 
is  the  literal  and  perfect  image  of  the  happy  and  benevolent  okL 
man;  and  that  of  Dr.  Cyril  Jackson  must  please  all  who  knew 
the  Dean,  or  love  flowing  draperies  and  the  memory  of  Christ 
Church  Walk.  Of  his  erect  figures  Washington  is  our  fevourite;, 
the  hero  of  American  independence  seems  the  very  pers^mificsp 
tion  of  one  wrapt  up  in  thought — a  man  of  few  words,  of  prompt 
deeds,  with  a  mind  and  fortitude  for  all  emergencies.  Grattnt 
is  a  being  of  another  class — earnest,  voluble,  in  motion  more 
than  any  other  of  the  artist's  works,  and  yet  with  something  botk 
of  dignity  and  of  serenity  beyond  what  the  orator  possessed. 
Horner  is  anxious,  apprehensive,  and  mildly  grave;  you  look, 
expecting  him  to  speak.  General  Gillespie  is  a  fine  manly  mar- 
tial figure. 

In  all  these  works  we  admire  a  subordinate  beauty — a  decorous 
and  prudent  use  of  modem  dress.    AH  its  characteristic  vulgarities 
are  softened  down  or  concealed.    There  is  no  aggravation  of  tas- 
sels, 
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dby  no  projection  of  buttons.  Though  we  are  Conscious  that 
ijire  is  an  art  used  in  hiding  these  deformities,  the  skill  of  the 
Ittlptor  has  contrived  to  conceal  it  in  nature. 

mr.  Chantre/s  groups,  though  the  most  admired,  are  not  per- 
ftps  tbe  happiest  of  his  works.  The  Two  Children,  the  Two 
Teaiales  on  Wildman's  monument,  and  the  Mother  and  Children 
n  that  of  David  P.  Watts  are  our  favourites.  The  pathos  of 
iisT*wo  Children  goes  to  the  heart  of  every  mother;  the  exqui- 
ite  sweetness  of  workmanship  is  subdued  by  the  sentiment* 
Sis  JLatdy  Louisa  Russell  is  one  of  those  fair  and  happy  images 
if  youth,  which  even  old  age  might  go  a  long  journey  to  worship. 
Cbantrey  is  a  very  prolific  genius ;  his  marble  progeny  are  nu- 
DMtrouB.  His  busts  first  brought  him  into  notice,  and  laid  the 
foundation  of  his  fame ;  and  they  are  besides  the  most  admirable 
pnxhictions  of  that  kind  in  the  world.  Of  his  statues  and  groups 
there  are  scores,  but  of  his  busts  hundreds.  We  must  name 
some  few  of  our  chief  favourites: — Home  Tooke,  Rennie,  Watt, 
Wordsworth,  Scott,  John  Hookham  Frere,  Raphael  Smith,  Pro- 
Ibtaor  Playfair,  the  Bishop  of  London,  The  King — but  we  must 
fasre  done.  Of  all  these,  perhaps  that  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  is 
libe  best.  The  poet  has  a  face  as  changeable  and  various  as 
Ae  characters  he  draws  in  his  works,  and  an  expression  which 
BOthiog  but  genius  something  akin  to  his  own  can  hope  to  seize. 
In  this  remarkable  bust  the  brow  is  full  of  thought,  the  eyes  look 
through  one,  and  there  is  a  grave  humour  about  the  mouth 
which  seems  ready  to  escape  in  speech.  The  whole  face  is 
finished  vnth  the  most  fascinating  skill.  The  poet  sat  whilst  the 
sculptor  chiselled;  and  there  was  many  a  merry  word  between 
tbem. 

Bailey  studied  under  Flaxman.     His  conceptions  are  in  general 

i'ust,  and  his  workmanship  almost  always  good.  His  Eve  is 
ovely;  and  Poetry  inspiring  Painting,  a  group  of  considerable 
promise.  Painting  is  breathing  of  enthusiasm,  but  Poetry  seems 
father  a  severe  instructress — the  grouping  is  skilful  and  natural. 
We  would  advise  him  to  seek  fame  in  works  of  softness,  and 
grace,  and  find  the  subjects  at  home.  With  his  knowledge  of 
nature,  and  his  skill- in  using  it — and  with  his  feeling  for  the 
antique  as  an  inspirer,  and  no  more — he  cannot  fail  of  success. 

The  excellence  of  our  present  school  of  sculpture,  and  the  ge- 
neral regard  which  its  works  command,  have  had  an  influence  on 
the  youth  of  our  island;  and  among  many  aspirants,  F.  Smith, 
Behnes,  Joseph,  and  Scoular,  seem  to  be  the  most  hopeful. 
•  The  genius  of  England  has  never  yet  flowed  out  so  freely  in 
sculpture  as  it  has  done  in  poetry.  There  is,  indeed,  less  room 
for  its  ardour,  less  fame  when  perfection  is  attained,  and  less 

I  3  chance. 
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chance,  when  all  is  done  that  art  can  do,  of  its  enduring  fHQutit 
the  accidents  of  time  and  the  changes  of  nabobs.  The  '  winged 
words'  of  poetry  Ay  over  the  face  of  the  earth  i  but  them^ulp- 
tQr's  work  is  of  a  heavy  and  fragile  kind :  it  suffers  by  temoyal, 
loses  sadly  in  copying,  is  stript  of  all  its  external  grace  if  ^poacd 
for  a  few  years  to  our  damp  chill  climate,  and  when  tbeorigiiwl 
Qiodel  is  broken  or  injured,  the  memory  of  its  beauty  is  all,  or 
almost  all,  that  it  can  live  by.  Our  domestic  sculpiture  and.  Qiir 
public  monuments  liave  found  refuge  in  our  churches,  but  diere 
they  arc  locked  and  bolted  up  from  the  curiosity  of  mankind  and 
from  the  eyes  of  our  children,  who  have  not  alwiEiys  money  in 
their  pockets  to  pay  for  a  sight  of  the  heroes  and  sages  of  their 
country.  The  public  monuments  scattered  thinly  about  oiir 
squares,  are  of  bronze;  and  these  metal  kings,  warriors  and 
statesmen,  grim  with  dust  and  smutched  with  smoke,  look  atia 
little  distance  like  so  many  black  shapeless  masses,  without  form 
pr  character.  Our  poetic  sculpture  stands  in  the  galleries  of  the 
noble  and  the  rich,  and  is  inaccessible  to  '  the  general.'  Tlie 
thoughtless  barbarity  of  individuals  in  times  past  has  thrown  great 
obstacles  in  the  way;  and  we  are  far  indeed  from  blaming  those 
whose  duty  it  is  to  preserve,  from  adopting  the  only  effectual 
means  of  preservation.  But  it  is  impossible  not  to  see  and  regret 
that  Sculpture  cannot  become  a  national  passion  till  the  people 
feel  what  it  is ;  and  that  before  they  can  feel  it,  they  must  see  it 
freely. 

Another  reason  for  our  indifferent  success  is  to  be  sought  for  in 
the  cold  petrifactions  of  allegory,  which  speak  a  language  the  mass 
of  the  people  will  never  learn ;  and  a  third  in  the  slavish  regard  for 
the  antique,  which,  following  its  external  shape  rather  than  feeling 
the  impulse  of  its  spirit,  has  driven  almost  all  that  is  of  English 
growth  from  its  studies.  To  this  school  of  frozen  form  the  heart 
of  Britain  will  never  respond.  To  give  new  varieties  of  .Venus 
and  Mars,  to  impress  the  external  character  of  ancient  Greece 
upon  what  is  addressed  to  the  popular  taste  of  this  island,  is  a 
vain  labour.  The  Apollo  and  the  Venus,  the  Laocoon  and  the 
Dying  Gladiator,  are  works  which  the  sculptor  should  feel  it  is 
presumptuous  to  imitate  ;  and  not  only  presumptuous,  but  vain* 
The  works,  of  which  these  wonderful  creations  form  a  jMUt| 
have  carried  away  all  the  admiration  that  the  world  has  to  spare 
to  antiquity;  they  have  their  own  excellence  and  the  fame  of 
thousands  of  years  upon  them,  and  rivalry  is  hopeless.  Bat 
artiste  are  an  audacious  race.  Your  youth  from  the  counter  or 
the  plough  must  needs  aspire  to  make  his  Venus,  his  Apollo,  his 
Hercules.  He  attempts  forms  when  he  begins,  which  be  neiser 
can  equal  when  he  leaves  off;  but  to  measure  his  undisci- 
plined 
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dined  strength  with  the.ckmigods  of  antiquity  be  aceounts  a  noble 
laring, — and  his  vanity  is  gratified  with  a  medal.  Tbiaikind  of 
davery  may  fill  our  artists'  studies  with  fine  «hapes  and  heads 
KNifortnable  to  act  of  parliament;  but  the  soul  which  uiimates 
i?ith  thought,  or  endows  with  pathos,  is  not  tliere;  and  the  skill 
k>  bestow  it  cannot  be  found  among  all  the  oracles  of  all  the 
mcients.  The  artist  who  follows  nature,  who  embodies  the  forms 
■ludi  fsBcy  creates  from  life,  and  who  desires  to  give  an  original 
image  of  his  day  and  people^  what  can  he  take  from  the  antique  i 
^-<*let  us  emulate  but  not  imitate. 

So  long  as  shape  b  the  chief  object  in  scnlpiture,  there  is  little 
hope  of  excellence.  To  express  a  sentiment  is  something,  to 
htfve  a  visible  meaning  is  much ;  but  to  have  a  fine  form  without 
them  is  nothing.  The  remains  of  ancient  genius  which  have 
descended  to  us,  are  all  nature  of  some  kind%  But  in  our  national 
sculpture  what  will  posterity  see  ? — dark  and  undefinable  alle- 
gories usurping  the  pedestals  where  the  spirit  and  sense  which 
were,  abroad  in  old  Greece  would  have  placed  statues  of  our 
{cioces,  our  poets,  our  warriors  by  sea  and  land,  our  priests, 
pitr  counsellors,  and  all  those  who  have  established  the  fame  of 
Britain.  Let  us  look  into  St.  Paul's  and  see  what  art  has  done 
for  the  heroes  of  our  last  great  war.  There  are,  we  believe, 
tfairtyniine  government  or  public  monuments.  Some  seven  of 
these  are  statues^— of  their  excellence  we  say  nothing.  Six  more 
9re  strictly  historical  in  their  nature — of  them  also  m'C  are  silent. 
This,  leaves  twenty-six  ;  and  let  us  exafnine  these  in  the  mass,  for 
thqf  will  not  singly,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two,  bear  any 
thing  like  particular  handling. 

-  In  those  twenty-six  monuments,  there  are  nine  Britannias,  six 
Fames,  five  Valours,  thirteen  Victorys,  one  Minerva,  and  seven- 
teen Neptunes,  Rivers,  Histories,  Sensibilities,  Geniuses,  Miises, 
British  Lions,  and  the  like,  all  full  grown — besides  a  countless 
multitude  of  lesser  allegories  strewn  over  the  pedestals.  Now  to 
\vbat  far  distant  land  is  invention  fledf  Is  there  any  merit  in  re- 
peating the  same  figures  for  ever — in  stereotyping  Britannias 
and  Victorys?  Poetry  long  ago  purified  its  page  of  tbis 
lumber.  Painting  has  nearly  succeeded  in  expelling  the  demon  of 
abstract  personification  from  her  canvass,  but  sculpture  continues 
Iwr  worship  in  spite  of  the  laughter  of  mankind.  Simple  statues, 
without  any  of  these  accompaniments,  would  make  the  best  mo- 
numents, mid  illustrate  history  in  a  way  worthy  of  the  country. 
Plut9rch — for  classic  authority  is  great  in  matters  of  Gothic 
mouths  and  noses — Plutarch  looked  for  portraiture  in  the  statues 
of  Athens,  and  since  the  Greeks  condescended  to  have  their  heroes 
m  marble,  looking  as  they  looked  in  life,  we  may  safely  do  the 

1  4  same; — 
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same ; — nature  and  history,  and  the  antique,  luckily  unite  in  d^* 
manding  it. 

It  gives  us  great  pleasure  to  observe,  that  the  works  which  tke 
Committee  for  the  Government  Monuments  have  lately  sanctioned 
are  of  this  kind,  and  that  tho^e  artists  at  least  who  aspire  to  sack 
patronage,  will  be  no  longer  allowed  to  substitute  their  worn  out 
fictions  for  the  fresh  images  of  life. 


Art.  VII. —  J.  Faust,  a  Drama,  b^  Goethe,  with  Translatiom 
from  the  German.  By  Lord  francis  Leveson  dower.  2d 
Edition.     London.     1825.     2  vols. 

2.  Posthumous  Poems.  I5y  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley.  8vo,  Loi»- 
don.     1 824. 

nPHIRTY  years  have  elapsed  since  Sir  Walter  Scott  com- 
.  menced  his  literary  career  by  a  translation  of  Goethe's  ear- 
.liest  drama^  Gotz  von  Berlichingen  of  the  Iron  Hand.  That 
spirited  essay  appears  to  have  attracted  little  nptice  at  the 
moment^  and  has  never  been  reprinted ;  while,  in  the  intervening 
years,  bald  and  feeble  versions  of  Werther,  Herman  and  Dorothea, 
and  some  minor  dramas,  have  been  doing  much  injury  to  the  au- 
thor's fame  in  this  country.  His  Memoirs  of  Himself,  maimed 
and  burlesqued  by  some  drudge  who  must  be  ignorant  of  the  first 
elements  of  the  German  language,  have  afforded  much  matter  of 
merriment  even  to  our  professional  critics ;  and,  upon  the  whole, 
the  reader  who  has  trusted  to  English  and  French  translations 
can  have  had  little  chance  to  form  any  thing  like  an  adequate 
notion  of  Goethe.  The  great  poet  who  has  contributed  more 
perhaps  than  any  other  person  to  the  continental  fame  of  Shak- 
speare,  and  latterly  to  that  of  Byron,  has  been  ill  requited 
amongst  us ;  although  the  admiration  of  many  eminent  individuals 
may  have  sufficiently  consoled  him  for  vulgar  neglect,  and  even 
for  the  petulancies  of  our  small  wits. 

Within  the  last  two  or  three  years  he  and  we  have  been  more 
fortunate.  The  romance  of  Wilhelm  Meister  has  been  faithfully, 
and  not  inelegantly,  rendered  by  Mr.  Carlyle,  of  Edinburgh; 
Mr.  Anster,  of  Dublin,  has  given  us  several  of  the  minor. poems 
— in  particular  the  Bride  of  Corinth — with  much  felicity;  the 
late  Mr.  Shelley  has  bequeathed  us  some  fragments  of  the  Faust; 
and  there  now  lies  on  our  table  a  second  edition  of  a  transla- 
tion of  that  extraordinary  drama,  by  Lord  Francis  Gower. 

The  German  critics  distinguish  three  periods  in  the  history  of 
Goethe's  genius,  and  attribute  the  conception  and  the  chief  part 
of  the  execution  of  the  Faust  to  the  first  of  these,  although  it  was 
not,  it  seems,  published  until  long  afterwards.     We  are  by  no 

means 
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ineaiUI  prepared  to  follow  these  gentlemen  into  their  ingenious 
disquijutions  touching  the  period  of  sentiment  and  power,  the 
ftrtod  of  the  ideal,  and  Aie  period  of  the  elegant;  but  are  quite 
ntCiBfiea  with  the  evidence  which  the  work  itself  affords,  that  it 
presents  us  with  the  favourite  creations  of  the  poet's  youthful 
muiginatioB,  elaborated  in  the  maturity  of  his  manhood  and  his 
ut.  Gbtz,  Werther,  Meister,  and  Faust,  are  all  shadowings 
forth  of  the  feelings  of  Goethe's  own  youth;  and  we  confess  that 
we  can  see  no  distinction  between  the  mind  and  manner  exhi- 
Kted  in  the  earlier  of  these  and  in  the  later,  except  what  may 
be  easily  accounted  for  by  their  dates.  We  miss,  in  short,  in  the 
performances  that  were  published  early,  the  knowledge  which  im- 
plies leisurely  observation  of  our  species,  the  wisdom  which  fol- 
lows, from  the  meditation  of  years,  and  the  elegance  which  the 
kippiest  genius  must  be  content  to  purchase  by  patient  reite- 
ntion  of  efforts.  '  Give  me,'  says  the  poet,  in  his  prologue  to  bis 
Faust— 

*  Give  me  the  active  spring  of  gladness, 
Of  pleasure  stretched  almost  to  pain ; 
My  hate,  my  love,  in  all  their  madness — 
Give  me  my  youth  again  !* 

And  is  answered, 

'  I'he  wish  for  youthful  force  were  wise 

To  win  a  battle  or  a  race ; 
Or  e'en  to  gain  a  softer  prize. 

In  yielding  woman's  close  embrace. 
The  step  of  youth  to  wheel  the  dance — 

The  nerves  of  youth  the  bowl  to  drain  5 
Where  music  swells,  or  goblets  glance. 

We  all  may  wish,  and  wish  in  vain. 
The  cunning  hand  of  art  toJUng, 
With  spmt  o'er  the  accustom  d  strings 
To  seem  to  wander,  yet  to  bend 
Each  motion  to  the  harmonious  end — 
Such  is  the  task  our  ripened  age  imposes. 
Which  makes  our  day  more  glorious  ere  it  closes.* 

The  work  of  art  which  its  author  has  ventured  to  introduce  in 
this  manner,  has  enjoyed  undivided  popularity  at  home,  and  in- 
deed there  is  scarcely  any  German  critic  who,  if  called  upon  to 
point  out  the  production  of  the  vernacular  muse  which  he  consi- 
ders as  most  distinguished,  whether  by  originality  of  conception 
or  by  power  of  execution,  would  hesitate  to  name  the  Faust  of 
Goethe.  Of  the  moral  tendency  of  the  performance,  on  the  con- 
trary, very  different  opinions  have  been  formed,  even  in  Ger- 
niany :  and  in  this  country  an  unfavourable  one  appears  to  have 
generally  prevailed.  We  confess  that  we  are  at  a  loss  to  compre- 
hend 
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hend  the  grounds  on  whidi  such  an  opinion  has  been  maintniiBd 
by  any  person  acquainted  with  tlie  dnima  as  a  whole;  and  hiie 
little  doubt  that  the  English  critics  who  have  condeniiwd  it  a^ 
an  immoral  work,  have  permitted  themselves  to  judge  from  moltt* 
lated  translations.  Lord  Francis  Grower  himself  has  omitted  in 
bis  version  many  passages  which, — whatever  their  appearance 
if  singly  presented  to  the  reader's  eye  might  be, — could  nimrfae 
considered  as  ill  meant,  if  regarded  in  connection  with  the  geMil 
strain  of  the  poem, — and,  in  the  total  absence  of  ^iliidi^  j"^ 
certainly  cannot  be  done  to  the  true  scope  and  design  of  die  jraet 
We  shall  specify  one  example :  he  has  very  well  translated  the  finf 
part  of  Goethe's  '  Prologue  in  Heaven,'  but  omits  entirely  the  se^ 
quel,  in  which,  instead  of  the  sublime  chorus  of  angels  and  aidb 
angels  celebrating  the  majesty  of  the  spheres,  we  have  the  fieni 
Mephistopheles  asking  and  receiving  from  the  Almighty  permissiosi 
to  make  trial  of  the  virtue  and  constancy  of  '  his  servant  Faust 
There  are  some  expressions  in  this  dialogue  which  it  might  have 
been  well  to  soften,  but  its  entire  omission  is  all  but  fatal  to  die 
understanding  of  the  drama  whidi  ensues :  Faust ^  never  concluded 
by  Goethe,  and  thus  deprived  of  its  commencement  by  hb  translator, 
can  no  more  be  expected  to  produce  its  just  effect  on  the  mind  of 
the  reader,  than  the  Book  of  Job  without  its  first  and  its  last  chap- 
ters. It  is  no  great  wonder  that  persons  who  have  considered  only 
an  analysis  such  as  Madame  de  Stael's,  or  a  version  thus  incom- 
plete, should,  in  spite  of  occasional  passages,  mistake  the  general 
purpose  of  the  poet — and  accuse  him  of  ridiculing  curiosity,  know- 
ledge, and  virtue,  while,  in  fact,  he  had  himself  taken  especial 
precautions  (whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  taste  widi  which  he 
had  selected  some  of  these)  to  make  it  clear  to  every  capacity^ 
that  the  only  objects  of  his  attack  were  the  extravagance,  restless- 
ness, and  misery  of  curiosity  when  directed  to  subjects  beyond  the 
legitimate  range  of  human  intellect,  the  uselessness  of  mere  know- 
ledge divorced  from  wisdom  by  tlie  intervention  of  vanity,  and  the 
feebleness  of  that  virtue  whicli  presumes  to  rely  solely  on  itself. 
Faust,  a  good  man  at  heart,  a  man  of  lofty  and  tender  feelings  by 
nature,  is  to  be  humbled  in  his  intellectual  pride;  and  for  this 
purpose  the  devil  is  permitted  to  have  full  power  over  him,  but 
this,  as  it  is  expressly  said,  only ybr  a  season. 

' Draw  thou 

.  His  spirit  from  its  springs:  As  thou  find*8t  power 
Sei^e  him,  and  lead  him  on  thy  dpv^ward  path. 
And  stand  ashamed  when  failure  teaches  thee 
That  a  good  man,  even  in  his  darkest  longings, 
Is  well  aware  of  the  right  way.' 

'  Ai^cordingly  Faust,  led  by  the  cunning  fiend  through  every 

walk 
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walLoi  sedocticMEi^  sinniog  grievoualy,  and  giving  occasion  not 
only  to.  sin  and  sorrow,  but  to  iEiil  the  horrors  ibi  blood,  and  re« 
morse,  remains,  throughout  his  career,  within  the-  reach  of  our 
hnman  sympathies.  Nor  can  any  one,  who  weighs  well  the  last 
scene  .of  ihe.  poem,  doubt  that,  if  .the  seuthor  had  ever  tompleted 
it,  Ae  repentance  of  the  seducer  would  have  come  forth  and  been 
rewarded  as  fully  as.  that  of  bi$  victim,  Margaret. 

The.  bmifeion  we  have  noticed  is,  moreover,  attended  with  a 
disadvantageous,  .efiect  of  quite  a* -different  kind.  The  Faust, 
diongh  it  be  called  a  tragedy  on  its  titlci-page,  is  in.  fact,  and  was 
designed  to.  be,  a  Mystery  ;  and  the  reader  loses  a  great  deal  in 
not  being.. compelled  to  recognize,  from  the  very  outset,  this'^-^the 
peculiar  character  of  the  piece.  The  audacious  dialogue  in  tlie 
prologue  does  not  stand  alone ;  ther^  are  numberless  passages 
scattered  over  the  performance,  the  effect  of  which  must  be 
miserably- impaired,  if  not  distorted,  if  we  do  not  recollect  that 
Ae  poet  has  in  his  hands  the  Gothic  license  of  that  essentially 
Go&ic  form  of  composition.  In  one  page  we  have  Raphael  and 
Gabriel  uttering  strains  of  Miltonic  harmony  and  grandeur,  in 
die  hearing  of  all  the  host  of  Heaven.  In  another,  the  jabber  of 
fiends  and  sorcerers  in  their  witch-sabbath  presents  an  unearthly 
mixture,  in  which  it  is  impossible  to  draw  any  definite  line  be- 
tween the  grotesque  and  die  ghastly,  the  sadness  of  immortal 
d^radation,  and  the  buffoonery  of  diabolical  despair.  In  the  midst 
of  all  this,  human  passions — love,  hatred,  revenge,  repentance, 
remorse — clothe  themselves  alternately  in  the  severest  simplicity 
of  idiomatic  dialogue,  and  the  softest  or  noblest  strains  of  lyric 
poetry.  Even  mere  satire — the  satire  of  literature,  of  manners, 
of  politics,  above  all,  of  philosophy,  finds  its  place.  The  effect 
of  so  strange  a  medley  of  elements  must  have  been  abundantly 
considered  by  so  learned  an  artist  as  Goethe ;  and  no  .  translator 
can  have  any  right  to  interfere  with  him  by  diminishing  their 
number  or  variety. 

.  By  far  the  greater  number  of  Lord  F.  Gower's  faults  are  of  this 
kind-r-sins  of  omission  ;  and  they  occur  most  frequently  in  the  most 
fanciful  and  airy  parts  of  the  poem.  Thus  die  scene  in  which  the 
philosopher  Faust  conjures  up  the  elemental  spirits,^  and  endures 
tlie  mortification  of  being  rejected  by  them  as  unworthy  of  any 
participation  in  their  society,  is  reduced,  most  unhappily,  to  not 
more  than  two  thirds  of  its  proper  dimensions  ;  and  of  the  little 
snatches  of  songs  in  which  various  subordinate  demons  mysteri- 
ously, and  as  it  were  in  whispers,  communicate  with  Mephisto- 
pheles,  while  he  is  playing  on  his  victim's  perplexities  ere  the 
final  surrender  is  ratified,  scarcely  a  trace  can  be  perceived  in  the 

translation. 
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translation.  The  ivild  vagaries  of  the  Mayday-night'e  scene  are 
also  sadly  curtailed ;  and  the  interlude  of  Oberon  and  Titania's 
bridal  is  entirely  left  out. 

This  last  omission  is  particularly  injudicious,  because  the 
crowd  and  tumult  of  contradictory  images,  of  which  so  large  a 
portion  is  thus  struck  from  the  page,  must  have  been  expressly  J 
designed  and  congregated  by  the  poet,  in  order  to  deceive  the 
reader's  fancy,  and  bewilder  so  thoroughly  all  sense  of  the  lapse 
of  time  as  to  render  tolerable  the  otherwise  abrupt  transition  fiom 
the  commencement  of  poor  Margaret's  errors  to  the  consum- 
mation of  all  her  earthly  woes.  Even  in  the  plainest  and  most 
perspicuous  parts  of  the  main  action  and  dialogue,  however,  we 
could  point  out  many  instances  where  his  lordship  has  retrenched,  in 
the  total  absence,  according  to  our  notion,  of  any  sufficient  reason 
for  retrenchment.  For  example :  why  should  we  lose  the  savage 
sarcasm  of  the  fiend,  when,  deriding  all  intellectual  pursuits,  and 
extolling  the  substantial,  as  he  chooses  to  represent  thism,  plea- 
sures of  the  senses,  he  exclaims  to  the  sorely  puzzled  Doctor^—? 

'  Yes — in  my  mind  your  man  of  speculation  | 

Is  wise — and  wise  too  is  yon  elfstruck  beast. 
Who  in  bis  briery  circle  champs  vexation. 
While  all  around  him,  north,  south,  west,  and  east. 
These  fair  green  meadows  mock  the  sage's  feast !' 

or  why  should  the  scene  which  represents  the  citizens  rejoicing 
in  the  fields  on  Easter  Sunday  be  deprived  of  its  best  song? 

'The  shepherd  decked  him  for  the  green. 

And  gaily  deck*d  was  he  3 
A  merrier  meeting  ne'er  was  seen 
Beneath  our  linden  tree,'  &c. 

In  our  opinion  a  careful  revision  is  all  that  is  wanted  to  make  Lord 
F.'s  version  as  satisfactory  as  a  whole,  as  the  specimens  we  are  about 
to  quote  will  prove  it  to  be  happy  in  parts ;  and  we  trust  that,  in 
the  favour  with  which  his  work,  in  its  present  state,  has  been  re- 
ceived, the  author  will  permit  himself  to  find  not  only  the  reward 
of  the  talent  he  has  already  exerted,  but  a  stimulus  for  his  industiy. 

As  all  the  world  is  acquainted  with  Madame  de  Stael's  Germany,, 
and  Schlegel's  Lectures  on  the  Literature  of  the  Drama,  we  may, 
we  presume,  take  it  for  granted,  that  anything  in  the  shape  of  a 
regular  analysis  of  the  '  Faust'  would  be  superfluous  in  this  place. 
Our  readers  cannot  have  forgotten  the  fine  art  with  which  Goethe 
interrupts  his  hero,  when  *  the  vexed  man  of  speculation'  is  about 
to  seek  refuge  from  all  his  troubles  in  a  voluntary  death. 

*  Thou  lonely  flask,  with  reverential  awe. 
Forth  from  thy  shelf  thy  brittle  frame  I  draw, - 
In  thee  I  venerate  the  art  of  man. 

Essence 
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Essence  of  painless  re8t>  utitortnred  deatb,'^ 
"Extract  of  powers  that  cbeck  the  human  breath ;  * 
Now  show  your  healing  influence,  for  ye  can  -, 
• .  X  view  ye,  and  the  sight  relieves  my  pain; 

I  hold  ye,  and  my  phrenzy  cools  again.  ^ 

Here  xohere  it  mixes  with  unbounded  aeaSf 

The  stream  ofltfe  runs  calmer  by  degrees  ; 

Smooth  at  my  feet  blue  ocean  sleeps  in  light y 

And  the  broad  sun*s  last  rays  to  distant  shores  imtite* 

Faust  then  takes  down  a  goblet — and  is  checked  for  a  moment  bj 
die  train  of  recollections  which  the  sight  of  that  '  old  domestic  or- 
nament' calls  up. 

'  I  have  not  thought  on  thee  this  many  a  year. 
Oft  at  my  father's  feast^  the  rosy  wine 
In  thy  transparent  brightness  learnt  to  shine. 
And  add  a  lustre  to  the  good  roan*s  cheer. 
Well  I  remember  the  accustomed  rite 
When  the  blithe  comrades  pledged  thee  through  the  night,'  &c. 

But  he  recovers  his  resolution — and  pouring  the  poison  out  of  the 
cup  exclaims — 

'  In  thee  the  troubles  of  my  soul  I  cast. 
Hail  the  blest  drops  and  drain  them  to  the  last/f 

At  this  moment  tlie  eflFective  interruption  occurs :  Faust  sets  the 
cup  to  his  lips,  and  at  that  instant  the  church  bells  begin  to  ring. 
It  is  Easter  morning,  and  the  anthem  is  heard  in  the  distance. — 
The  sequel  is  skilfully  rendered  : 

'  What  thrilling  sounds,  what  music's  choral  swell 
Arrests  the  hand  which  death  but  now  defied  ? 
Dost  thou  proclaim,  thou  ever  pealing  bell. 

The  solemn  hour  of  Easter's  holy  tide  ? 
Say,  you  do  wake  for  Him  who  came  to  save 
The  strain  which  angels  pour'd  around  his  grave. 
When  the  new  covenant  was  ratified  ?' 

'  I  hear  your  tidings,  would  that  I  believed  ! 
I  could  be  happy,  though  deceived. 
I  dare  not  lift  my  thoughts  towards  the  spheres. 
From  whence  that  heavenly  sound  salutes  mine  ears ; 
And  yet  that  anthem's  long- remember' d  strain 
Revives  the  scenes  of  sinless  youth  again, 

••  Lord  F,  Gower  would  improve  his  version  by  transposing  these  two  lines.  The 
ori|;iiial  runs  literally,  '  Thou  essence  of  all  that  is  soft  in  slumber,  thou  extract  of  ail 
tiwt  is  delicately  deadly,* 

t  The  translator  does  not  observe  that  this  takes  place  just  as  the  first  ravs  of  the 
dawntouch  the  window — whence  the  propriety  of  the  original,  '  Be  this  my  last  draught 
with  mv  whole  soul  dedicated  as  a  high  festival-ofFering  to  the  morning,* 

Allien, 
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When,  on  the  stillness  of  the  sabbath-day. 

Heaven  in  that  peal  seem'd  pouring  from  above. 

And  I  look'd  upward  for  its  kiss  of  love. 
Whilst  saints  might  wish  with  joy  like  mine  to  pray. 

An  undefined  aspiration 

Impelled  me  from  the  haunts  of  man ; 

I  fonn*d  myself  a  new  creation. 
While  tears  of  christian  fervour  ran. 
This  very  song  proclaimed  to  childhood's  ear 

The  solemn  tide  for  joys  for  ever  past. 
And  memory,  waking  while  the  song  I  hear. 

Arrests  my  strides,  and  checks  me  at  the  last. 
Sound  on,  blest  strain^  your  task  almost  is  done ; 

Tears  force  their  way,  and  earth  regains  her  son/ 

vol.  i.  p.  43. 

Faust,  having  escaped  this  temptation,  wanders  forth  into  the 
fields  with  his  pupil  Wagner,  and  contemplates  the  universal  fes- 
tival.    This  also  is  spiritedly  given ; 

'  Turn  round,  and,  from  this  hillock's  height. 
Back  to  the  town  direct  thy  sight. 
See,  from  the  jaws  of  yonder  gate. 
How  thick  the  insects  congregate ; 
They  celebrate,  in  guise  so  gay, 
Our  Saviour  s  resurrection  day. 
From  lowly  roof,  and  stifling  cell. 
Where  labour  s  murky  children  dwell — 
From  chamber  close,  and  garret  high. 
From  many  an  alley's  dismal  sty. 
And  from  the  venerable  night, 
Shed  by  the  church's  shadowy  height. 
They  wander  forth,  and  court  the  lig^t.-^- 
See  how  the  myriads  buzz  and  throng 
The  garden  and  the  field  along ; 
See,  on  the  stream,  bow  thick  they  float, 
The  steadier  barge  and  heeling  boat. 
How  yonder  skiff,  o'erladen,  laves 
Its  gunwale  in  the  rippling  waves. 
Yon  distant  mountain-path  no  less 
Is  gleaming  with  the  tints  of  dress. 

I  hail,  in  yonder  rout  and  coil. 

The  short-lived  heaven  of  those  who  toil ; 

I  almost  shout,  like  them,  for  glee. 

And  am  the  man  I' seem  to  be.' — ^vol.  i.  p.  54. 

We  cannot  afford  room  for  the  scenes  iu  which  MephistopheieSi 
in  the  shape  of  a  hound,  gains  admission  to  Faust's  chamber; 
at  length  assumes  a  human  form ;  and,  after  a  variety  of  convex 
sation,  induces  the  unhappy  victim  to  seal  the  compact  with  hs 

blood— 


— the  compact  whidkiir0iidef|i:.hin»4.,W«f  fiur  Bf»:j|pfi8  own  act 
>  soothe  slave  of  the  juggliiq;>,fiead^i  f.W«;yai0a/elf^r  also  the 
chery  of  die  diinkiiq^  cellar/ kiid:boiiicf  tn^dieVw^ene  with 
the  main  interest  of  the  di^ifaaopdiiiQ  ^'^ -'  ;"  '-f'-^ 
ist,  now  reinvested  by  miagic  art  with  all  th(i'gf^ade8  of  y^^ildi, 
md  is  enamoured  of  Mar'gdret^^^^  nAi6st'M«riMng  oi  all 
eations  of  the  poet^s  genius.  He  speiiks  to'fi(^f— she  repels 
ike  a  modest  maiden^  and  passes  on.  At'  thkt  instant  Me* 
»pheles  enters. 

ST.  Hear : — ^you  mast  win  her ;  no  delay  I 

PH.  Win  whom  ? 

ST.  Bat  now  she  past  this  way. 

PH.  Oh !  herl    The  priest  to  whom  she  caoie  to  pray 

Absolved  her  free  from  stn  and  guile ; 

I  list^n'd  by  his  chair  the  while. 

The  monk  could  scarcely  send  her  thence 

More  perfect  in  her  innocence. 

Such  are  beyond  my  mischief's  sphene. 
teT.  Yet  she  has  rau:h*d  her  fifteenth'year. 
PH.  You  speak  in  Mr.  Wilfull's  toite  j ' 

Who,  as  he  walk'd  the  garden^  thongfat 

The  flowers  were  made  for  him  alone. 

Aud  so  much  mischief  there  he  wrought— 

But  check  the  speed  with  which  you  run. 
rsT.  Pray,  Mr.  Check-my-speed,  have  done. 
Quoting  your  saws  aiid  maxims  clever ; 

And  more  to  tell  you  I  make  bold, 

Unless,  ere  midnight's  bell  has  toU'd, 

That  beauty  in  my  arms  I  hold, 

We  part  at  twelve — arid  part  for  ever. 
PH.  Think  of  the  nature  of  the  case  : 

I  ask,  at  least,  a  fortnight's  space. 
The  slightest  opening  to  secure. 
JST.  Had  I  seven  hours  to  seek  the  maid, 

I  should  not  want  the  deviFs  aid, 
Her  simple  virtue  to  allure^ 
PH.  You  talk  this  like  a  Frenchman  born  ! — 

Let  not  my  hints  awake  your  scorn. 

Why  seek  to  gain  what  you  affect 

By  paths  so  simple  and  direct  ? 

The  joy  is  not  so  great  by  far 

As  when,  in  spite  of  bolt  and  bar. 

Above,  around  her,  and  below. 

By  practice  you  have  learnt  to  go  : 

Have  sometimes  stoop*d,  and  sometimes  mounted. 

As  in  Italian  tales  recounted. 
DST.  Without  all  this  I  crave  and  would  obtain. 
£PH.  My  warning  must  be  clear  and  plain«  ' 

"        '  This 
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This  fort,  'tis  not  the  devil*s  fault. 

May  not  be  taken  by  assault :  ■  « 

We  cannot  beat  the  bulwarks  down. 

And  so  must  parley  with  the  town. 
Faust.  Then  bear  me  to  her  place  of  rest. 

Bring  me  the  kerchief  from  her  breast — 

A  keepsake  briug,  whatever  it  be — 

A  lace — the  garter  from  her  knee. 
Meph.  That  y6u  may  see  how  I  «ubmit 

To  watch  and  tend  yon  in  your  fit. 

This  very  night  you  shall  be  led 

Within  her  chamber to  her  bed. 

Faust.  And  see  her — clasp  her  ? 
Meph.  Not  at  all. 

Upon  a  friend  ?he  means  to  call  5 

In  the  meanwhile  you  take  your  station, 

And  feed  yourself-^on  expectation. 
Faust.  May  we  go  now  ? 
Meph.  It  is  too  soon  :  not  yet. 

Faust.  Seek  me  some  gift,  some  jewel  richly  set.        [Faust  c 
Meph.  Presents  so  soon  ! — he*ll  not  be  long  in  wooing.'  &c. 

— voLL  pp.  150- 

The  next  scene  presents  us  with  '  A  small  and  neat  Apart 
Margaret  is  discovered  'plaiting  and  bindir^  up  her  hair 
her  soliloquy  is : 

^  I  would  give  something  to  discover 
Who  *twas  that  spoke  so  like  a  lover, 
nris  sure  he  had  a  mien  and  face 
Which  spoke  him  of  a  noble  race. 
That  from  his  very  look  I  told — 

Besides,  be  would  not  else  have  been  so  bold.       [^She  g 
Meph.  (to  Faust)  Come  in,  but  softly  ply  your  feet. 
Faust.  Leave  me  alone,  I  do  entreat. 
Meph.  Few  maidens'  chambers  are  so  neat. 
Faust.  Sweet  dimness  of  the  sacred  room, 
I  hail  thy  chaste  and  sober  gloom  ! 
I  feel  the  breeze  of  mental  health. 

Where  calm  content  and  order  dwell : 
The  fulness  of  the  poor  man's  wealth, 
The  freedom  of  his  prison-cell ! 

[ThraiDs  himself  into  a  large  arm-ek 
Receive,  thou  friend  in  joy  and  sorrow  known, 

A  guest  unwonted  in  thy  calm  embrace. 
How  oft  around  this  patriarchal  tbroue 

Have  clung  the  hopes  of  many  a  parent's  race ! 
How  oft  at  Christmas,  tide  of  childish  bliss. 

Perchance  for  gifts  that  spoke  the  closing  yearj 
Her  own  loved  lips  have  printed  many  a  kiss 
On  the  old  hand  of liim  who  rested  here!         ■ 


Fair  oiM !- 1  hail  the  spirit-of  tfae  places 

Of  deeenti  neatness^  and  of  order^sgr^oe! 

At  wbo8&  oommand  the  spotless  cloth  i&  tpread,   ' . 

"The  clean  sand  crackles  underneath  (hy  tread. 

With  such  a  tenant  misery  flies  the  door. 

And  watchful  angels  bless  thy  humble  8tore« 

And  thou  ? — it  shakes  my  soul  with  fear 

To  ask  thee^  wretch,  what  dost  thou  here  ? 

Why  camest  thou,  Faust  ^  what  makes  thy  heart  so  sore  ? 

Wretched  and  lost !  I  know  thee  now  no  more^ 

Ah  !  should  she  enter,  lovely,  now. 
How  should  I  then  repent  my  crime : 

How  would  the  devil  vail  his  brow 
Before  that  form,  in  innocence  sublime ! 
Enter  Mbphistophel£9. 

Quick  !  quick  !  I  see  her  at  the  door. 
AUST.  Begone  yourself !  for  I  go  hence  no  more. 
[eph.  Here  is  a  casket  for  the  dame : 

Heavy.     No  matter  whence  it  came. 

TherCf  put  it — quick — in  yonder  chest, 

I  TOW  you  look  like  one  possest. 

Within,  a  little  venture  h'es. 

To  win  for  you. a  greater  prize* 
iusT.  I  know  not— shall  I? 
[eph.  Do  you  ask  ? 

Oh !  if  you  mean  to  keep  the  treasure. 

You  might  have  done  me  so  much  pleasure 

At  least  to  spare  me  half  my  task. 

I  did  not  think  you  prone  to  avarice. 

[Faitst  places  the  casket  in  a  press. 

Now  oflF !  away ! 

To  win  the  beauty  in  a  trice  !  — 

And  there  you  stand,  enwrapt  in  gloom, 

As  if  preparing  for  a  lecture  room 

And  Physic* s  form  were  standing  there. 

With  Metaphysic*s — lovely  pair  \ 

Away !  {J'hey  depart. 

Enter  Margaret,  with  a  Lamp, 
iRG.  What  makes  it  close  and  sultry  here  ? 

Without,  the  air  is  fresh  and  clear.  [Opens  the  window, 

I  wish  my  mother's  walk  and  task  was  o'er  j 

Somehow  I  feel  as  ne'er  I  felt  before : 

Through  my  whole  frame  there  runs  a  shuddering. 

I  am  a  silly,  foolish,  trembling  thing. 

[She  begins  to  sing  while  she  undresses  herself' 

^e  must  give  one  more  specimen.  It  shall  be  taken  from  that 
e  in  which,  after  the  seduction  of  this  innocent  child  has  led  to 
slaughter  of  her  brother,  and  her  mother's  death,  she  is  intro- 
)L.  XXXIV.  NO.  Lxvit.  K  duced 
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duced  as  kneeling  in  the  midst  of  the  peofde.  in  .the  cadiedral. 
Conscience  is  awake,  and  the  poet  dares  to  clothe  '  the  still 
small  voice'  in  a  visible  shape.  The  Evil  Spirit  creeps  close  be- 
hind her  and  disturbs  her  prayers. 

'  EyilSpirit.  Margaret,  bow  different  thy  lot 

When  kneeling  at  the  altar's  foot 
Id  thy  young  innocence; 
When,  from  the  mass-book,  snatched  in  haste, 
Thy  prayer  was  utter'd  ; 
Prayer  which  but  half  displaced 
The  thought  of  childish  pastime  in  thy  mmd. 
Margaret ! 

How  is  it  with  thy  brain  ? 
Is  it  not  in  thy  heart — 
Tlie  blackening  spot  ? 

Are  thy  prayers  utter*d  for  thy  mother's  soul. 
Who  slept,  through  thee,  through  thee,  to  wake  no  mont 
Is  not  thy  door-stone  red  ? 
Whose  is  the  blood  ? 
Dost  thou  not  feel  it  shoot 
Under  thy  breast,  e'en  now. 
The  pang  thou  darest  not  own. 
That  tells  of  shame  to  come  ? 
Margaret.  Woe,  woe  !  could  I  dispel  the  thoughts 
Which  cross  me  and  surround 
Against  my  will. 
Chorus.  Dies  irx,  dies  ilia, 

Solvet  saeclum  in  favilld. 
Evil  Spirit.  Despair  is  on  thee — 

The  last  trumpet  sounds — 

The  graves  are  yawning. 

Thy  sinful  heart. 

From  its  cold  rest. 

For  wrath  eternal. 

And  for  penal  flames. 

Is  raised  again ! 
Margaret.  Were  I  but  hence ! 

I  feel  as  if  the  organ's  swell 

Stifled  my  breath — 

As  if  the  anthem's  note 

Shot  through  my  soul ! 
Chorus.  Judex  ergo  cum  sedebit, 

Quidquid  latet  adparebit. 

Nil  inultum  remanebit. 
Margaret.  I  pant  for  room  ! 

The  pillars  of  the  aisle 

Are  closing  on  me ! 

The  vaulted  roof 

Weighs  down  my  head  ! 

Eyii. 
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Evil  One.  Hide  thyself! 

Sin  and  shame 

May  not  be  hidden. 

Light  and  air  for  thee  ? 

Despair !  despair ! 
CnoRUS.  Quid  sum  miser  tunc  dictnrus^ 

Quern  patronum  rogaturus  ? 

Cum  vix  Justus  sit  securus. 
Evil  One.  The  glorified  are  turning 

Their  foreheads  from  thee ; 

The  holy  shun 

To  join  their  hands  in  thine. 

Despaii^! 
Chorus.  Quid  sum  miser  tunc  dicturus  ? 


Margaret.  Help  me,  I  faint !' — vol.  ii.  pp.  29 — 33. 

!  last  exclamation  is^  in  the  original, '  Nachbarin  euer  flUscken/ 
I  translator  probably  thought  the  contrast  of  the  awful  I^tin 
'US,  the  whispers  of  a  demon,  and  the  poor  Margaret  asldng 
girl  that  kneels  next  to  her  for  her  phial,  too  violent-^too 
man.  But  the  poet  knew  what  he  was  doing; — the  effect 
lis  three  bare  common  words  is  terrible.  It  is  among  the 
test  triumphs  of  genius  to  blend,  without  producing  the  effect 
ncongruity,  the  dream  and  the  reality ;  and  this  simple  girFs 
[lies,  whedier  of  love,  sorrow,  or  despair,  would  have  been 
paratively  powerless,  had  she  not  been  taught  to  utter  th«ia 
le  vivid  poetry  of  such  prose  as  this. 

lie  terrible  prison  scene  with  which  the  poem  closes  is 
iered  with  fidelity,  elegance  and  strength ;  and  the  perform- 
i,  as  a  whole,  has  received  the  warm  praise  of  one  who  must 
idmitted  to  be  a  most  competent  judge, — Professor  Schlegel, 
only  doctissimus  utriusque  litigua,  but  himself,  perhaps,  the 
of  all  poetical  translators,  ancient  pr  modern, — as  *  display- 
distinguished  talent  in  a  most  difficult  undertaking.'* 
lie  translator  brought  to  his  task  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
language  of  his  original ;  he  has  had  the  courage  to  cope  with 
the  perplexities  of  rhyme;  and  the  warmth  of  his  poetical 
ing  IS  as  apparent  in  the  passages  we  have  quoted,  as  the 
ly  which  he  has  bestowed  on  English  language  and  versifica- 
.  Ill  general,  we  think  he  has  succeeded  better  in  the  tragic 
I  in  the  lyric  parts  of  the  Mystery ;  but  we  must  acknow- 
;e  one  exception  to  this  remark,  in  his  treatment  of  the  song, 
wonderful  accumulation,  or  rather  weaving  together  of  luxu- 

*  Introduction  to  Bohte's  Catalogue.    London.    1825. 
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nous  images^ — by  Mr  hich  the  spirits  lull  Faust  to  sleep  at  the  close 
of  his  first  colloquy  with  Mephistopheles — 

Schwindet  ihr  dunkeln 
Wolbungen  droben^  &c. 

where  difficulties^  which  we  should  have  imagined  almost  insu- 
perable, have  unquestionably  been  overcome  in  a  manner  that 
does  his  lordship  much  honour.  We  are  sorry  to  observe,  that 
the  writer  of  such  verses  can  condescend  occasionally  to  such 
rhymes  as  dawning  and  morning.  This  is  ofiensive  enough  in 
Mr.  Wiffen,  but  altogether  unpardonable  in  Lord  Francis  Gower. 
We  have  already  adluded  to  some  specimens  of  a  translation  of 
this  extraordinary  poem,  which  appear  in  the  posthumous  works 
of  Mr.  P.  B.  Shelley.  As  this  volume  was  not  prepared  for  the 
press  by  the  author,  and  has  had  the  disadvantage  of  being  pub- 
lished under  the  inspection  of  persons  ignorant,  almost  equally 
as  it  would  seem,  of  foreign  languages  and  of  their  own,  it  would 
be  altogether  unfair  to  make  any  part  of  its  contents  the  subject 
of  rigid  criticism ;  and  the  versions  from  Faust,  in  particular,  have, 
in  many  places,  every  appearance  of  being  little  more  than  first, 
however  happy,  sketches.  In  several  passages  the  meaning  of 
the  original  is  quite  missed ;  as,  for  example,  in  the  whole  strain 
of  the  pedlar  witch's  speech,  in  the  larger  fragment;  and, 
upon  the  whole,  we  are  inclined  to  suspect,  that  Mr.  Shelley's 
knowledge  of  the  German  language  had  been  imperfect.  But 
it  is  impossble  for  such  blemishes  to  conceal  the  extraordinary 
merit  of  these  specimens.  Mr.  Shelley  had  a  fine  ear  for  harmony, 
and  a  great  command  of  poetical  language,  although  he  was  often 
seduced  by  bad  example  into  licenses  both  of  expression  and 
versification  at  once  mean  and  extravagant.  He  had,  moreover, 
a  fine  liveliness  both  of  feeling  and  of  imagination,  and  in  short, 
wanted  little  to  be  a  distinguished  original  poet,  but  distinctness 
of  conception,  and  regulation  of  taste.  Accordingly,  when  he 
had  a  model  of  style  before  him,  and  the  ideas  were  supplied; 
when  he  translated,  whether  from  the  Homeric  hymns,  from  Ei*- 
ripides,  from  Calderon,  or  from  Goethe,  he  had  every  requisite  for 
the  attainment  of  excellence.  The  vague  and  idle  allegories  in 
which  he  delighted,  to  say  nothing  of  dulcia  vitia  of  a  worse  kind, 
were  banished  for  the  moment  from  his  fancy ;  and  his  verse,  at 
once  chastened  and  inspired  by  the  continued  contemplation  of 
consummate  art,  was  capable  not  only  of  reaching  a  classical 
gracefulness,  but  of  reflecting  vividly  the  strength  of  genius  and 
the  projection  of  its  language.  Our  literature  can  show  few 
translations  from  the  Greek  poets  more  elegant  than  his  of  the 
Hymn  to  Mercury  and  Cyclops  of  Euripides ;  nor,  in  spite  of  a 
few  inaccuracies,  could  Goethe  himself  desire  to  see  the  effect 

of 
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be  fEunous  Mayday-night  scene  of  his  I^aust  transferred  into 
foreign  language  with  more  truth  and  vigour  than  Mr.  Shel- 
(  version  exhibits. 

lie  reader  is  aware  that  Mephistopheles  carries  Faust  to  the 
it  wizard  festival  shortly  after  the  consummation  of  Mar- 
it's  ruin.  The  opening  of  their  adventures  in  this  region  of 
lantment  is  thus  admirably  given. 

BPH.  Would  you  not  like  a  broomstick?     As  for  me 

I  wish  I  had  a  good  stout  ram  to  ride ; 

For  we  are  still  far  from  th*  appointed  place. 
(78T.  This  knotted  staff  is  help  enough  for  me^ 

Whilst  I  feel  fresh  upon  my  legs.    What  good 

Is  there  in  making  short  a  pleasant  way  ? 

To  creep  along  the  labyrinths  of  the  vales^ 

And  cUmb  those  rocks  where  ever-babbling  springs 

Precipitate  themselves  in  waterfalls^ 

Is  the  true  sport  that  seasons  such  a  path. 

Already  Spring  kindles  the  birchen  spray. 

And  the  hoar  pines  already  feel  her  breath : 

Shall  she  not  work  also  within  our  limbs  ? 
EPH.  Nothing  of  such  an  influence  do  I  feel. 

My  body  is  all  wintry^  and  I  wish 

The  flowers  upon  our  path  were  frost  and  snow. 

But  see  how  melancholy  rises  now^ 

Dimly  uplifting  her  belated  beam. 

The  blank  unwelcomed  round  of  the  red  moon. 

And  gives  so  bad  a  light  that  every  step 

One  stumbles  against  some  crag.     With  your  permission, 

ril  call  an  ignis-fatuus  to  our  aid : 

I  see  one  yonder  burning  jollily. 

Halloo,  my  friend  !  may  1  request  that  you 

Would  favour  us  with  your  bright  company? 

Why  should  you  blaze  away  there  to  no  purpose  ? 

Fray  be  so  good  as  light  us  up  this  way.' 

he  Ignis-Fatuus,  after  some  little  parley  obeys,  and  we  then 


B'aust,  Mephistopheles,  €md  Ionis-fatuus  in  aUemate  chorus. 
'  The  limits  of  the  sphere  of  dream. 

The  bounds  of  true  and  false,  are  past. 
Lead  us  on,  thou  wandering  gleam. 

Lead  us  onward,  far  and  fast. 

To  the  wide,  the  desert  waste. 
But  see,  how  swift  advance  and  shift. 

Trees  behind  trees,  row  by  row, — 
How,  clift  by  clift,  rocks  bend  and  lift 

Their  frowning  foreheads  as  we  go. 

The  giant-snouted  crags,  ho  !  ho  ! 

How  they  snort,  and  how  they  blow! 

K  3  Through 
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Througb  the  mossy  sods  and  stones. 
Stream  and  streamlet  hnrry  down, 
A  rushing  throng !     A  sound  of  song 
Beneath  the  vault  of  Heaven  is  blown ! 
Sweet  notes  of  love,  the  speaking  tones 
Of  this  bright  day,  sent  down  to  say 
That  Paradise  on  Earth  is  known. 
Resound,  around,  beneath,  above. 
All  we  hope  and  all  we  love 
Finds  a  voice  in  this  blithe  strain. 
Which  wakens  hill  and  wood  and  rill. 
And  vibrates  far  o'er  field  and  vale. 
And  which  echo,  like  the  tale 
Of  old  times,  repeats  again. 

To  whoo  !  to  whoo !  near,  nearer  now 

The  sound  of  song,  the  rushing  throng ! 

Are  the  screech,  the  lapwing,  and  the  jay. 

All  awake,  as  if 'twere  day  ? 

See,  with  long  legs  and  belly  wide, 

A  salamander  in  the  brake ! 

Every  root  is  like  a  snake. 

And  along  the  loose  hill  side. 

With  strange  contortions  through  the  night. 

Curls,  to  seize  or  to  affiight  5 

And,  animated,  strong,  and  many,. 

They  dart  forth  polypus-antennae. 

To  blister  with  their  poison  spume 

The  wanderer.    Through  the  dazzling  gloom 

The  many-coloured  mice,  that  thread 

The  dewy  turf  beneath  our  tread. 

In  troops  each  other  s  motions  cross. 

Through  the  heath  and  through  the  moss ; 

And,  in  legions  intertangled. 

The  fire-flies  flit,  and  swarm,  and  throng 

Till  all  the  mountain  depths  are  spangled. 

Tell  me  shall  we  go  or  stay? 

Shall  we  onward  ?     Come  along ! 

Every  thing  around  is  swept 

Forward,  onward,  far  away!' 

Nor  is  the  following,  in  another  style,  less  exquisite. 

'  Meph.  Why  did  you  let  that  fair  girl  pass  from  yon. 
Who  sung  so  sweetly  to  you  in  the  dance  } 

Faust.  A  red  mouse  in  the  middle  of  her  singing 
Sprung  from  her  mouth. 

Meph.  That  was  all  right,  my  friend^ 

Be  it  enough  that  the  mouse  was  not  grey; 
Do  not  disturb  your  hour  of  happiness 
With  close  consideration  of  such  trifles* 

Faust.  Then  saw  I — 
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8PH.  What? 

usT.  Seest  thou  not  a  pale 

Fair  girl^  standiDg  alone,  far^  far  away? 

She  drags  herself  forward  now  with  slow,  steps. 

And  seems  as  if  she  moved  with  shackled  feet : 

I  cannot  overcome  the  thought  that  she 

Is  like  poor  Margaret. 
EPH.  Let  it  be — pass  on — 

No  good  can  come  of  it — it  is  not  wdl 

To  meet  it — it  is  an  enchanted  phantom^ 

A  lifeless  idol — with  its  numbing  look  . 

It  freezes  up  the  blood  of  man ;  and  they     ^ 

Who  meet  its  ghastly  stare  are  turned  tp  stone^ 

Like  those  who  saw  Medusa. 
UST.  Oh,  too  true ! 

Her  eyes  are  like  the  eyes  of  a  fresh  corpse 

Which  no  beloved  hand  has  closed — Alas  ! 

That  is  the  heart  which  Margaret  yielded  to  me— - 

Those  are  the  lovely  limbs  which  I  enjoyed ! 
SPH.  It  is  all  magic,  poor  deluded  fool ; 

She  looks  to  every  one  like  his  first  love. 
(7ST.  Oh,  what  delight!  what  woe!  I  cannot  turn 

My  looks  from  her  sweet  piteous  countenance. 

How  strangely  does  a  single  blood-red  line. 

Not  broader  dian  the  sharp  edge  of  a  knife. 

Adorn  her  lovely  neck ! 
BPH.  Aye,  she  can  carry 

Her  head  under  her  arm  upon  occasion  3 

Perseus  has  cut  it  oflF  for  her. ' 

0  show  how  well  the  man  who  could  serve  the  Gothic  muse 
lis  way,  could  feel  and  transfer  the  polished  graces  of  an  Attic 
ter,  we  shall  transcribe  part  of  the  first  chorus  in  Mr.  Shel- 
,  version  of  the  Cyclops  (Ha  drj  ftoi  yevvoncov  fuh  warlgcov,  &c.) 

Strophe, 
Where  has  he  of  race  divine 
Wandered  in  the  winding  rocks? 
Here  the  air  is  calm  and  fine 
For  the  father  of  the  flocks  5 — 
Here  the  grass  is  soft  and  sweet 
And  the  river  eddies  meet 
In  the  trough  beside  the  cave. 
Bright  as  in  their  fountain-wave. — 
Neither  here  nor  on  the  dew 
Of  the  lawny  uplands  feeding  ? 
Oh,  you  come ! — a  stone  at  you 
Will  I  throw,  to  mend  your  breeding) — 
Get  along,  you  horned  thing, 
Wild,  seditious,  rambling!  . 

K  4  Epode. 
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Efode. 
An  laccbic  melody 
To  the  golden  Aphrodite 
Will  I  lift,  as  erst  did  I 
Seeking  her  and  her  delight 
With  the  Maenads,  whose  swift  feet 
To  the  music  glance  and  fleet. 
Bacchus,  O  bdoyed,  where. 
Shaking  wide  thy  yellow  hair, 
Wanderest  thou  alonci  afar  ? 
To  the  one  eyed  Cyclops,  we. 
Who  by  right  thy  servants  are. 
Minister  in  misery. 
In  these  wretched  goatskins  clad, 
Far  from  thy  delights  and  thee.* 

The  dialogue  of  the  piece  is  rendered  with  equal  spirit :  as,  for 
example,  in  the  more  Euripidean  than  Cyclopean  speech  of  Poly- 
phemus in  reply  to  Ulysses'  petition  for  mercy  in  the  name  of  the 
Gods  and  hospitality,  (*0  nxefroj,  ^vSgowr/erxa,  roiy  o-o$oTj  Jfoj,  fcc-) 

'  Wealth,  my  good  fellow,  is  the  wise  man's  god. 
All  other  things  are  a  pretence  and  boast. 
What  are  my  fathers  ocean  promontories. 
The  sacred  rocks  whereon  he  dwells,  to  me  ? 
Stranger,  I  laugh  to  scorn  Jove's  thunderbolt — 
I  know  not  that  his  strength  is  more  than  mine. 
As  to  the  rest  I  care  not.     When  he  pours 
Rain  from  above,  I  have  a  close  pavilion 
Under  this  rock,  in  which  I  lie  supine. 
Feasting  on  a  roast  calf,  or  some  wild  beast. 
And  drinking  pans  of  milk,  and  gloriously 
Emulating  the  thunder  of  high  heaven. 
And  when  the  Thracian  wind  pours  down  the  snow, 
I  wrap  my  body  in  the  skins  of  beasts. 
Kindle  a  nre,  and  bid  the  snow  whirl  on. 
The  earth,  by  force,  whether  it  will  or  no. 
Bringing  forth  grass,  fattens  my  flocks  and  herds. 
Which,  to  what  other  god  but  to  myself. 
And  this  great  belly,  first  of  deities. 
Should  I  be  bound  to  sacrifice?  I  well  know 
The  wise  man's  only  Jupiter  is  this. 
To  eat  and  drink  during  his  little  day. 
And  give  himself  no  care.    And  as  for  those 
Who  complicate  with  laws  the  life  of  man, 
I  freely  give  them  tears  for  their  reward. 
—  I  wiU  not  cheat  my  soul  of  its  delight. 
Or  hesitate  in  dining  upon  you  : — 
And,  that  I  may  he  quit  of  all  demands. 
These  are  my  hospitable  gifts  5— fierce  fire. 
And  yon  ancestral  cauldron,  which  o'erbubbling 
Shall  finely  cook  your  miserable  flesh. 
—Creep  in  f-^*  The 
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i  Homeric  hymn  to  Mercury  is  translated  in  stanzas  of  eight 
-which  difficult  measure  Mr.  Shelley  has  managed  with  con- 
ble  skill.  His  version  preserves  very  much  the  archaic  and 
al  tone  of  the  original,  both  as  to  manners  and  language ; 
short  specimen  would  be  insufficient^  and  for  a  long  one  we 
ot  room. 

i  department  of  our  literature  has,  without  doubt,  sustained 
y  loss  in  the  early  death  of  this  unfortunate  and  misguided 
man. 


^III. — 1.  Transactions  of  the  Cambridge  Philosophical  So- 

/.  vol.  i. 

moirs  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Man- 

ter.     2d  Series,   vol.  iv.    London.    1824. 

tnsactions  of  the  Royal  Geological  Society  of  Cornwall,  in* 

ited  February  11.  vol.  i.  and  ii.     Penzance. 

oort  of  the  Liverpool  Royal  Institution.     1822. 

'stol  Institution.    Proceedings  of  the  Second  Annual  Meet- 

held  February  10,  1825,  8^c. 

nual  Report  of  the  Council  of  the  Yorkshire  Philosophical 

'^jety  for  1824. 

ROWING  taste  for  the  cultivation  of  Physical  Science 
laracterizes  the  present  state  of  the  public  mind  in  England, 
iserves  attentive  consideration,  since  facilities,  whether  for 
ing  elementary  instruction  in  the  various  departments  of 
al  Philosophy,  or  for  promoting  their  farther  advancement, 
ot  hitherto  been  provided  by  us  with  such  liberality  as  has 
;uished  our  exertions  in  behalf  of  other  branches  of  useful 
sdge.  To  insist  on  the  high  relative  importance  of  scien- 
udies,  whether  as  enlarging  the  sphere  of  our  intellectual 
lents,  or  as  contributing  to  the  rank  and  power  of  the  na« 
(^ould  in  the  present  age  be  altogether  superfluous;  and 
reflecting  mind  must  be  prepared  to  expect  that  our  rapid 
/ement  in  wealth,  intelligence,  and  civilization,  should  not 
render  indispensable  successive  modifications  and  re-mo-* 
;s  of  our  political  institutions,  but  also  call,  from  time  to 
or  some  corresponding  changes  in  our  public  provisions 
tending  the  advantages  of  a  liberal  education.  The  intro- 
a  and  discovery  of  various  arts  and  sciences  before  un- 
1  or  disregarded,  and  still  more  the  rise  and  swift  growth 
'  cities,  and  the  sudden  affluence  to  which  commercial  or 
acturing  industry  has  raised  districts  hitherto  insignificant 
inly  peopled,  must  necessarily  have  created  new  wants ;  in 
;empt  to  supply  these  the  energies  of  our  countrymen  have 

of 
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of  late  been  signally  displayed ;  and  the  measures  which  hxn 
been  carried  into  effect  tnrou^bout  the  country  with  great  luff- 
mony  of  design,  although  chiefly  by  the  unassisted  exertions  of 
private  individuals,  are  characteristic  of  the  genius  of  the  Britiib 
people,  and  without  parallel  in  the  history  of  contemporary  na- 
tions. We  allude  to  the  recent  establishment  of  numerous  lite- 
rary and  philosophical  institutions  in  our  metropolis^  and  many  of 
our  provinces. 

These  are  as  yet  indeed  in  the  infancy  of  their  career,  but  even, 
now,  if  regarded  collectively,  they  are  entitled  to  a  prominent 
place  amongst  our  national  establishments.  Many  people,  it  is 
true,  have  scarcely  heard  of  their  very  existence — for  no  other 
reason  than  that  their  expediency  has  never  assumed  the  character 
of  a  party  question,  and  nas  never  therefore  become  an  animating 
topic  of  popular  discussion.  When  we  reflect,  indeed,  how  often  the 
proposal  of  new  measures  bearing  less  directly  than  these  on  the 
general  interests  of  society  has  served  to  kindle  in  this  country 
the  spirit  of  political  controversy, — when  we  remember  that,  at 
no  distant  period,  rival  theories  of  a  purely  philosophical  nature, 
and  as  unconnected  with  the  affairs  of  human  life  as  the  elements 
which  strove  for  mastery  in  Milton's  chaos,  *  around  the  flag,  of 
each  his  faction,'  derived,  nevertheless,  exclusively  from  the  ranks 
of  opponent  political  parties,  their  zealous  champions,  we  are  at 
a  loss  to  conceive  by  what  happy  accident  the  Institutions  in 
question  have  so  long  escaped  this  prevailing  contagion ;  and  the 
addition  of  a  few  similar  instances  would  persuade  us  tiiat 
'  Chance'  here  also,  as  in  the  poet's  allegory,  '  is  high  arbiter, 
and  governs  all.'  But  as  the  interests  involved  in  the  present 
subject  are  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  arrest  attention  without  the 
factitious  aid  of  party  excitement,  we  shall  proceed  to  lay  before 
our  readers  a  brief  sketch  of  the  progress  of  these  institutions 
considered  in  the  order  of  their  date-— confining  ourselves,  lest  we 
should  transgress  the  limits  of  a  single  article,  to  such  as  are  de- 
signed to  promote  the  advancement  of  physical  science,  a  class 
of  studies  never  in  former  times  fostered  by  a  due  share  of  pub- 
lic encouragement. 

To  enable  our  readers  to  form  a  correct  idea  of  the  present 
state  of  these  establishments,  a  consideration  of  those  of  a  more 
ancient  foundation  is  indispensable ;  we  shall,  however,  merely 
mention  here  the  Royal  Society,  as  the  services  rendered  to 
science  by  that  body  throughout  the  greater  part  of  two  centuries, 
and  the  information  contained  in  their  Transactions,  (now  amount- 
ing to  114  volumes,)  so  varied  in  its  nature  and  so  profound,  are 
justly  and  universally  appreciated.  For  the  same  reason  we  shall 
merely  advert  to  the  Observatory  of  Greenwich,  founded  a  few 

years 
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feafs  later,  and.  of  which  the  Royal  Society  is  the  official  visitor. 
[f.the  labours  of  this  establishment  had  been  limited  to  the  com- 
[Niting  and  publishing  its  Nautical  Ephemeris,  it  would  still  have 
rendered  a  powerful  aid  to  the  commercial  and  maritime  supe- 
riority of  Great  Britain,  and  we  might  confidently  appeal  to  this 
woriL  as  to  one  of  the  most  beneficial  of  all  the  practical  results 
of  astronomy. 

It  was  nearly  a  century  after  the  institution  of  the  Royal  So- 
dety  before  a  national  museum  of  Natural  History  was  founded 
in  our  metropolis.  The  British  Museum  was  opened  in  1759^ 
and  the  magnificent  collection  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  and  one 
formed  by  the  Royal  Society,  were  at  that  time  deposited  there. 
Deficiency  of  space  has,  from  the  commencement  of  this  Museum, 
impeded  the  increase  and  arrangement  of  the  specimens,  and  we 
Aerefore  con^tulate  the  public  on  the  noble  additions  to  the 
building  now  m  progress.  '^The  collections  in  various  branches 
of  Natural  History  at  present  assembled  there  are  undeniably  of 
Ae  first  importance,  nor  have  their  scientific  classification  and 
arrangement  been  neglected,  in  so  far  as  means  were  provided  by 
die  country  for  this  purpose ;  but,  regarded  as  a  national  museum, 
and  still  more  as  the  first  in  the  British  empire,  it  is  wholly  un- 
worthy of  the  present  age.  As  England  is  not  only  the  most 
affluent  of  modern  nations,  but  the  grand  centre  of  commercial 
activity  and  communication  between  the  most  distant  portions 
of  the  globe ;  as  her  colonial  possessions  are  more  diversified  in 
climate  and  local  character  than  those  of  any  other  European 
empire,  we  may  naturally  ask  why  her  museums  do  not  display  a 
proportional  extent  and  magnificence,  and  set  all  foreign  rivalry 
at  defiance  ?  Why,  on  the  contrary,  are  they  so  decidedly  inferior 
Dot  only  to  those  of  France,  but  of  several  petty  states  of  Italy  and 
Germany  ?  The  reply  to  this  question  is  not  difficult.  The  in- 
feriority complained  of  could  not  long  have  existed  in  a  country 
where  the  opinion  of  the  enlightened  and  educated  classes  exer- 
cises a  predominant  sway  and  disposes  of  the  whole  resources  of 
the  state,  hadiliere  been  a  general  taste  for  promoting  physical 
science,  or  had  our  countrymen  discovered  the  intimate  relation 
between  its  progress  and  large  accumulations  of  objects  of  natural 
history.  They  have  at  length  made  this  discovery,  and  having 
perceived  the  inadequacy  of  private  funds  and  individual  efibrts  to 
accumulate  these  treasures  on  a  scale  of  liberality  consistent  with 
the  present  state  of  science,  they  have  organized  associations  and 
obtained  liberal  grants  from  parliament  for  establishments  both  in 
England  and  Scotland,  and  are  taking  steps  to  secure  the  enlarge- 
ment and  future  permanency  of  scientific  institutions. 

But  we  are  still  passing  the  threshold  only  of  this  new  aera  in 

public 
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public  opinion ;  and  the  measures  adopted  >wever  nuU 

their  apparent  pretensions,  will  widely  affect  tne  sdo  ess  of  fntnia 
undertakings.  At  a  moment  so  critical  in  the  history  of  die  pn»« 
gress  of  science  and  natural  history  in  this  country,  we  learn  with 
great  satisfaction  that  the  National  Gallery  of  Pictures  is  not  to 
find  a  place,  as  was  first  designed,  in  the  buildings  now  erectiig 
at  the  British  Museum.  The  propriety  of  separating  subjects  so 
entirely  distinct  as  are  the  fine  arts  and  natural  history,  cannot  be 
doubted  on  a  moment's  reflection.  By  neglecting  to  assign  m 
independent  government  to  either  establishment,  we  infalliUj 
dimmish  the  zeal,  activity,  and  emulation  that  spring  from  the 
exaggerated  importance  attached  by  all  men  to  their  own  punoiti 
and  avocations;  by  associating  in  a  common  direction  persou 
of  different  if  not  uncongenial  tastes,  we  are  perpetually  in  d^om 
of  partiality  in  the  distribution  of  their  patronage,  and  the  sacrifice 
of  the  less  popular  to  the  more  favoured  object;  at  best  a  want  of 
harmony  and  unity  of  action  will  result,  even  if  the  force  of  rival 
prepossessions  be  adjusted  and  fairly  balanced.  The  possibilitj 
of  such  inconveniencies  is  happily  precluded  at  Paris,  where  the 
administration  of  the  Galleries  of  the  Louvre  and  the  Liuiemh 
bourg  has  been  always  separated  from  the  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  and  the  latter  placed  under  the  sole  direction  of  a  body 
of  professors  of  various  branches  of  science  and  natural  hiatoiy' 
Its  decided  superiority  over  any  in  our  own  country  or  in  the  test 
of  Europe  may  well  excite  a  generous  feeling  of  national  emiriar 
tion ;  more  especially  as  this  superiority  is  in  a  great  degree  the 
fruit  of  modem  industry,  and  the  recent  progress  of  scientific  re- 
search. To  retain  a  gallery  of  the  fine  arts  and  cabinets  of  natu- 
ral history  even  as  distinct  departments  in  the  same  building  is 
objectionable,  as  there  is  the  highest  probability  of  the  mutual 
interference  of  such  unconnected  repositories  of  national  treasures 
in  the  event  of  future  enlargements  of  the  original  design.  The 
most  splendid  collections  of  either  description  have  been  almost 
invariably  the  result  of  slow  and  gradual  additions,  and  for  this 
reason  their  growth  may  be  effectually  retarded  by  inconvenieiK 
cies  apparendy  too  inconsiderable  to  be  apprehended  as  obstacles 
to  a  great  national  undertaking.  To  continue,  therefore,  to  asso- 
ciate in  our  museum  the  antiquities  and  Grecian  marbles  with- 
cabinets  of  natural  history  is,  at  least,  a  measure  of  questionable 
expediency.  The  Royal  Library  at  Paris,  containing  a  collection 
of  books  of  greater  value  than  any  in  Great  Britain,  is  also  sepsr 
rated  from  their  national  museum,  and  our  arguments  may  seem 
applicable  to  the  impropriety  of  connecting  these  departments  in 
our  own  metropolis.  But  although  we  are  far  from  denying  die 
weight  of  this  objection,  yet  not  only  does  the.  central  position  -of 

the 
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tish  museum  recommend  it  as  the  site  of  a  great  public 

but  the  convenience  also  of  a  large  class  of  students  is 
sd  by  the  facilities  afforded  of  referring  at  the  same  time 
collections  and  to  publications  on  natural  history  and 
.  The  models,  fonning  as  they  do  a  most  valuable  part  of 
Lsures  assembled  here,  are  considered  as  so  intimately  con- 
mth  the  library  as  naturally  to  belong  to  die  same  place, 

library  at  this  Museum  claims  only,  in  point  of  extent, 
or  sixth  rank  in  Europe,  and  is  not  even  the  principal 
in  Great  Britain.     It  contains   at  present  only  16.5,000 

volumes  and  20,000  volumes  of  MSS.  In  the  King's 
which  will  be  added  to  the  Museum,  there  are  65,000 
s;  and  in  that  of  Sir  J.  Banks,  which  will  also  eventually 
J  the  property  of  the  Museum  by  bequest,  16,000  vo^ 
making  a  total  of  246,000  volumes,  exclusive  of  the  MSS. 
mputed  that  the  Bodleian  library  at  Oxford  contains  above 
J  volumes;  and  besides  the  occasional  additions  of  new 
s  by  purchase,  a  much  larger  sum-  is  annually  expended 
1  new  works  than  at  the  British  Museum,  which  it  als6 
es  in  the  value  of  its  MSS.  particularly  those  relating  to 
1  literature  and  those  in  the  Hebrew  and  Arabic  Ian* 
of  which  an  admirable  catalogue  raisonnee  has  been  nearly 
bed  by  the  present  learned  professor.  Dr.  Nicol.  The 
•yf  the  Vatican  is  the  most  considerable  in  the  world.  The 
Library  at  Paris,  so  accessible  to  the  public,  and  where 
ndance  of  librarians  is  excellent,  contains  350,000  printed 
I,  besides  an  equal  number  of  pamphlets,  and  50,000 

In  addition  to  this  splendid  collection,  the  number  of 

volumes  in  the  libraries  of  the  Arsenal,  of  St.  Genevieve, 

the  Mazarine  palace,  make  together  a  total  scarcelv,  if  at 

rior  to  that  of  the  '  Biblioth^que  du  Roi.'     The  estimated 

of  volumes  in  the  library  at  Munich  is  nearly  400,000, 
na  300,000,  at  Gottingen  200,000 ;  besides  these,  Stut- 
^ilan,  Florence,  Madrid,  and  other  cities,  possess  large 
ons.  The  comparative  value  of  libraries,  it  is  true,  de- 
lot  on  the  number  of  volumes  which  they  contain ;  and  the 
3  of  London  (as  having  been  more  recently  formed)  are  fur- 
chiefly  with  useful  works,  whilst  many  of  the  older  collec- 
e  crowded  with  ponderous  tomes  on  subjects  now  obsolete, 
on  law,  the  ancient  medicine,  astrology,  alchemy,  and  so 
But  the  object  of  large  public  libraries  is  not  merely 
ride  such  works  as  are  most  useful,  but  publications 
from  their  costliness  or  their  scarcity,  are  placed  beyond 
ch  of  ordinary  students.  The  activity  and  perseverance 
e  for  deep  research  are  not  least  to  be  expected  from  those 

whose 
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whose  circumstances  render  it  difficult  for  them,  either  by  Imiit 
or  by  purchase,  to  obtain  access  to  rare  and  expensive  puWio- 
tions.  For  these  reasons,  extensive  libraries  ou^t  not  to  be  le 
garded  as  objects  of  splendour  alone,  but  as  capable  of  afiectiflg 
the  literary  and  scientific  character  of  a  whole  people.  To  a^ 
complish  this  end  great  facility  of  access  is  indispensable.  We 
rejoice,  therefore,  that  a  more  accommodating  spirit  has  of  hto 
years  been  shown  in  affording  admission  to  the  reading-room  of 
the  British  Museum,  and  that  the  public  have  not  failed -to  irfd 
themselves  of  this  liberality, — the  number  of  admission  ticket»or- 
dinarily  in  circulation  having  increased  since  1816  firom  300  to 
2000.  A  new  reading-room,  on  a  larger  scale,  is  now  m  projpraii 
The  number  of  visitors  to  the  collections  of  natural  hutoiy 
amounted  in  the  year  18 10  to  15,000.  The  year  following,  upoi 
the  mode  of  admission  being  changed,  the  number  was  doubled; 
and  it  has  since  that  time  constantly  increased,  amounting  in  1818 
to  above  50,000,  and  in  1824  considerably  exceeding  100/XX). 

Soon  after  the  foundation  of  the  British  Museum,  and  at  difi^ 
rent  periods  of  the  last  century,  considerable  collections  of  natonl 
history  were  formed  in  this  country  with  a  view  to  public  exhibi- 
tions. These  contributed  much  to  diffuse  a  taste  for  such  8tudiei» 
and  would  have  been  permanently  useful  to  science  had  they  been 
purchased  for  the  museums  of  scientific  societies,  but  having  beei 
formed  merely  with  a  view  to  pecuniary  profit,  they  of  course  were 
broken  up  whenever  the  proprietors  ceased  to  derive  from  theH 
sufficient  remuneration.    Private  collections  were  also  formed  ^intli 
purely  scientific  views,  such  as  the  Herbarium  of  Sir  Joseph  Banki,  \ 
remarkable  not  only  for  its  extent  but  its  utility,  as  containing  the 
original  collections  of  many  celebrated  botanists,  and  consequendy 
affording  the  means  of  identifying  many  doubtful  specimens,  1^ 
comparing  them  with  those  described  by  authors.     This  her- 
barium and  the  splendid  library  of  natural  history  and  scieiioe 
before  mentioned,  were  open  both  to  foreigners  and  Sir  Joseph's 
own  countrymen  during  the  long  period  intervening  betweein  Ui 
return  from  his  voyage  with  Captain  Cooke,  to  the  hour  of  hip 
death.     We  may  take  this  opportunity  of  briefly  mentioning  soflM 
other  private  collections  of  a  similar  kind.     The  herbamun  of 
Mr.  Lambert,  to  which  every  English  and  foreign  botanist  hii 
been  allowed  access  in  the  most  liberal  manner,  is  second  only  ts 
tlie  Bankesian  in  value.     It  contains  the  collection  of  Pallas  and 
other  celebrated  foreign  botanists,  and  is  rich  in  undescrfliel 
plants.     The  collection  of  Linnaeus  forms  the  foundation  of  thi 
museum  of  Sir  J.  E.  Smith  at  Norwich,  and  deservedly  placer  it 
in  the  highest  rank.     The  herbarium  of  Dr.  Hooker,  the  presedt 
professor  of  botany  at  Glasgow,  is  very  extensive,  and,  as  itv 

constandj 
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Gonstandy  receiving  additions  from  the  liberality  of  the  enterpri- 
adng  and  intelligent  merchants  of  that  city,  promises  soon  to  nval 
any  in  Great  Britain.  We  have  enumerated  these  the  more  wil- 
lingly^, because  the  English  have  shown  greater  zeal  in  providing 
materials  for  the  advancement  of  botanical  knowledge  than  of 
any  other  branches  of  natural  history.  We  shall  have  occasion 
^aiii  to  allude  to  this  topic,  and  shall  only  observe  that  the  total 
number  of  species  preserved  in  the  herbarinms  of  British  collec- 
tors is  estimated  at  not  less  than  40,000. 

From  the  institution  of  the  Royal  Society  in  l663,  to  the  year 
1788,  when  the  Linnean  Society  was  founded,  no  subdivision  of 
scientific  labour  was  attempted  in  our  metropolis.  The  Royal 
Society  continued,  without  assistance,  to  embrace  within  it»  aim 
the  cultivation  of  every  department  of  natural  philosophy;  but 
a  farther  subdivision  of  labour,  as  inseparable  a  consequence  of 
the  progress  of  the  sciences  as  of  the  arts,  was  at  length  effected 
with  the  concurrence  and  co-operation  of  the  Royal  Society  it- 
self; and  the  prosecution  of  the  studies  of  zoology  and  botany 
in  all  their  details  was  the  chief  object  of  the  institution  of  the 
linnean  Society,  which  received  a  royal  charter  in  1802,  and  has 
now  published  fourteen  volumes  of  Transactions,  containing  a 
variety  of  most  valuable  memoirs.  It  possesses  also  a  library  of 
natural  history,  and  a  museum,  in  which  are  found  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  quadrupeds  of  New  Holland,  and  a  collection  of 
the  birds  of  that  remarkable  country,  more  complete  than  any 
other  in  Europe.  Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  history 
and  progress  of  this  society  will  not  attribute  the  slow  advance- 
ment of  zoological  knowledge  in  Great  Britain  to  any  want  of  zeal 
snd  energy  in  its  leading  members,  but  to  the  general  deficiency 
of  funds  indispensable  for  the  formation  of  collections,  and  for 
the  publication  of  illustrative  plates. 

The  Royal  Institution,  the  next  in  order  of  date,  was 
founded  in  1799*  This  establishment  has  conduced  to  the  pro- 
gress of  science  by  the  lectures  delivered  there  on  various  subjects, 
particularly  on  chemistry,  by  its  excellent  laboratory,  and  by  a 
library  containing  nearly  30,000  volumes.  So  much  sound  in- 
struction has  been  afforded  to  the  public  by  the  lectures  given  in 
this  establishment,  that  we  should  be  sorry  if  any  diminution  of 
patronage  were  to  circumscribe  its  utility. 

The  College  of  Surgeons  was  founded  in  1800,  and  in  the  same 
year  the  museum  of  the  celebrated  John  Hunter  was  purchased 
by  parliament  and  given  to  the  Institution,  upon  condition  that 
twenty-four  lectures  should  be  delivered  annually  to  members  of 
the  profession  of  surgery,  and  that  the  museum  should  be  open  to 
the  public,  under  certain  regulations.     The  collections  of  John 

Hunter 
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Hunter  remain  a  lasting  and  memorable  example  of  what  mv/i§ 
achieved  by  the  talents  and  perseverance  of  one  man^  .and 
while  they  would  in  every  case  be  of  value  from  (faeir  estent  ifi 
variety,  they  are  rendered  far  beyond  all  price  aa  being  ezp)aia^ 
tory  of  the  original  and  comprehensive  views  of  nature  v^iich  Atf 
great  philosopher  entertained.  Besides  the  numerous-specimw 
now  exhibited,  he  left  behind  him  nearly  one  thousand  dFawingUi 
with  a  view  either  of  illustrating  the  preparations  now  in  tibe  oot 
lection,  or  of  supplying  deficiencies,  in  these  the  external  forms  tf 
many  animals,  as  well  as  their  anatomical  structure,  are  delineated^ 
and  particularly  those  delicate  and  evanescent  peculiarities  in  Ac 
organization  of  some  plants  and  animals  which  are  discernible  ooly 
in  living  subjects.  These  most  curious  and  valuable  matttiall 
have  long  been  suffered  to  remain  in  obscurity;  the  knowledges 
their  existence  even  has  beentill  lately  concealed  from  the  public; 
but  we  rejoice,  no  less  for  the  honour  of  the  College  of  Surgeooi 
than  for  the  interests  of  science^  that  the  publication  of- a  selectioa 
from  the  drawings  is  now  in  contemplation  as  soon  as  a  desoip- 
live  catalogue  of  the  collection  can  bie  completed..  Suckacata- 
logue  has  long  been  wanted,  and  the  Board  of  Curators-  ooald 
not  have  chosen  a  person  more  eminently  qualified  for  the  UJk 
than  Mr.  Clift.  But  notwithstanding  his  profound-  aaatenuGil 
knowledge  and  industry,  we  foresee  vidth  regret  the  inevitable 
delay  that  must  attend  such  an  undertaking,  imposed  as  it  is  4q 
an  individual.  The  present  state  of  the  collection  is  sucb-thit 
the  public  may,  we  fear,  regard  the  accomplishment  of  tlie  desirable 
objects  above  mentioned  as  almost  indehnitely  postponed* 

For  illustrating  the  internal  organization  both  of  a«iyn«U  uni 
plants,  and  the  manner  in  which,  under  different  <urcumstance% 
the  same  functions  are  carried  on  in  different  genera- andispeoies, 
we  may  pronounce  this  superb  collection  to  be  unrivalled«-.«Birt 
in  its  osteological  department  it  is  far  excelled  by  the  Galleiy  of 
Comparative  Anatomy  in  Paris;  that  of  the  College  of  Sumoas 
being  deficient  in  some  of  the  genera,  while  the  museum  at  Pam 
contains  nearly  all  the  species  of  at  least  the  higher  order  of  anhnabi 
Publications  of  the  liighest  merit  incomparative  anatomyhavelatdf 
appeared  in  France,  for  which  the  very  materials  might  havebeev  ^ 
long  wanting,  had-  not  their  national  museum  been  enriched  undtf  " 
the  active  superintendance  of  M.  Cuvier  with  such  noble  aecessJonil 
It  is  humiliating  to  acknowledge,  that  no  Englishman  cx>uld  even  *= 
now  be  the  author  of  similar  works,  viithout  access-  to  museuM ,  ^ 
such  as  exist  not  in  his  own  country.  As  there  is  not  sufficieiit  :.  ^ 
space  in  the  College  of  Surgeons  for  the  display  and  arrange^ 
ment  of  a  great  portion  of  such  osteological  treasures  as  are  at 
present  deposited  there,  and  as  these  are  c<Hi8equentlyj«fefi^4» 

vnA 
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iVftiisidc  ration  _  c         unit!  j 

ft-ftjace  in  some  of^ffiTsSw  i  ts  eiiecKa; 

Iftitish   Museum.     That  s  ch  a  col      ion  ^lould  be>      i 
lis  K  couuti^  enjoying  in  so  pie-eD       dt  a  degree:. « 
Wy  for  obtaining    materials,    reflects   <       redit    im   the  ^ 
JEren  the  private  collection  of  Mr.  Brookes,  s  ipirited  < 
MDrions  individual  to  our  inetropoliai  satoataet  &iat  <tf  tllA  V  ' 

!jtf  Sur^ons  in  tliis  noble  det      i         ot'tOatomy.    At      |      l 
\tat»  wiHi  the  structure  of  tl  iior  ^nitpilf  enlu^ 

tltilge    of  the    human  fram<  ; — a  complete 'gtUefT  Otc 
ftite  auatomy  is  therefore  pi   uliarlp  daurable  in  ADgki 
Wir  students  procure  human  subjects  willi  so  miidi  m 
ynpviiae.     Osteology  has  also  recently  KOj^ired.  ^  sfl 
wmrce  of  interest  from  its  intimate  GDOnexion  with  ^leoj       y— 
coDDexion   supplying  a  new  and  stiiking  illjutrttioti  oi, 
otual  depeudance  of  the  sciences  on  each  other.       :  ■      ;  j 

K  In  1801  alibrary  was  commenced  by  thecourt  of  di(4Ctonfit^ 
"   lia  House,  which  contain:   a  largecoUecticKlof  Oriea^  M0^, 
18,  sud  books  on  general  literature  snd  s^iotoe.,    AipHMtfip 
since  been  added,  in  which  ur&  astentbled  both  OrietitaL:'u- 
[iiities  and  objects  of  n;  itory:  the  most  ^  repwHwIiff' 

Waong  the  latter  are  many  quaiiri  ds,  birds,  insects.  &¥.  fintlB 
[fle  islands  of  the  Eastern  Arch ipe  ;o,  and  ah  herbarium  of  Ipd^ab 
^ftbA-Jnaneee  plants.  We  feel  a  stronger  intere;}t  in  this  tuuseam 
.ftatritA  jiteHent  magnitude  may  seem  to  warrant,  for  we  cannot  but 
dttHlktorfbe-feciHtyiwidi  which  the  E^st  India'  directors  might  call 
'ftrftf'froBi' the  vast  terrttorieB  over  which  their  inltuenoe  ^^it^nds, 
■mH;  tieasures  as  would  soon  raise  it  to  a  pre-eminent  rank  in 
-^flkm^tf,  asd'dbplay  tbeprodigious  power  of  conamerce,  when 
'^mnatedwith  a  liberal  and  enlightened  spirit,  in  affording  patroit- 


•  *tfoi  onl^  hare  not  couiAjmen  in  gelieni  been  TttHln  in  ciilllntihg  nalonJ  hti* 
■)M;f  U  mr  eaMsni  poaKinona,  but  ao  many  iiiiisncei  faave  occurred  id  winch  ll^ty 
'^tHBitama  peimitted  their  own  diicOTrries'to  be  lint  given  to  tlic  world  lo  the  itorki  of 
'fcii^iH'ii.lliiil  we  cannot  refrain  from  ciliiig  lome  of  the  most  lemailLsble.  L.The 
'WhinBig'of  Sumatra;  (Ictidea  ater)  though  tnenltaned  in  the  TrenMctiona  of  the 
4lHnn'W*:iMy,*vu'fint  defined  tu  a  genus  bjU.  Vileaeienhen,  and.alSgure^ani 
iMvard*  pioi  bj  M.  F.  Cu<ier :'  it  wai  discovered  bj  Sir  StamFon]  RafBei,  of 
•iliM  IHi  but  juatice  to-aay,  thai  bit  conduct  ever  tarmti  a  tpiendid  eonption  to  the 
'iiiil'llfsiiril1i|iijiiiiii  II  colonies  in  t|ie  eDcoaragement  of  inreatigationi  in  oatdn] 
" —  -  '  '-  }a  addition  to  the  able  discharge  of  most  important  political  dnliai, 
to  ioolog_v. 


of  M.  Davkucel.' 
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I6fi  Scientific  Institutions. 

The  Horticultural  Society  established  in  1804,  althoogh  dr 
signed  rather  to  promote  luxury  than  science,  must  not  be 
omitted  here,  since  memoirs  are  found  in  their  Transactions  uliick 
throw  light  on  the  physiology  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  sid 
a  portion  of  their  ample  funds  is  employed  in  procuring  foo^ 
plants,  of  which  a  rich  assemblage  already  exists  in  their  exloh 
vive  garden  at  Chiswick. 

The  London  Institution,  '  for  the  Advancement  of  Literafans 
and  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge/  was  founded  in  IB05, 
and  chartered  in  1B07-  The  ori^nal  sum  raised  for  its  support 
was  c£80,000a  and  further  subscriptions  have  since  been  adM. 
£S6flOO  were  expended  on  the  building,  llie  libraiy^.oncs 
under  the  direction  of  Porson,  contains  already  above  25,000  v^ 
lumes,  and  £500  is  every  year  laid  out  in  die  purchase  of 
books.  The  laboratory  and  philosophical  instruments  are 
ienti  and  lectures  are  deliver^  annually  in  the  theatre  on  variow 
branches  of  natural  philosophy  and  literature,  to  audiences  coa- 
monly  exceeding  500  in  number. 

The  Geological  Society  of  Liondon,  established  in  I807f  and 
chartered  in  IS25,  has  been  eminently  successful  in  gtving 
a  new  impulse  to  the  study  of  geology  in  Great  Britain*  in  no 
department  of  science  was  the  co-operation  of  numerous  indivi- 
duals more  required,  as  a  great  variety  of  attainments  is  necossaiy 
for  the  prosecution  of  this  study,  and  the  facts  and  observadoiis 
which  bear  upon  it  must  be  collected  from  a  great  extent  of 
country.  Of  the  Transactions  edited  by  this  institntioo,  six 
volumes  are  now  before  the  public;  they  contain  a  vast  boij 
of  new  and  interesting  matter;  many  memoirs,  illustrated  hy 
maps  and  well  executed  plates,  in  which  information  is*fb«iid 
concerning  the  mineral  structure  of  some  of  the  most  dirtsiit 
(|iiarters  of  the  globe;  but,  of  the  strata  of  England^ in  parti- 
cular, they  supply  us  with  details  more  ample  than  have  as  yst 
ajppeared  respecting  any  tract  of  the  same  extent  in  tbe  worid. 
Their  library,  collection  of  maps,  and  museum,  have  the  rsft 
merit  of  being  very  accessible.  The  latter  contains  a  veiy  fuD 
suite  of  the  rocks  of  Great  Britain  and  of  the  organic  lea^uns 

which  they  inclose,  arranged  according  to  the  order  of  the  mKp»' 

•— *- — ■  ■' > 

a.  Unas  Tibetanos  (tlie  Bear  of  Thibet)  was  obtainod  by  tbe  Fivnch  iti  Ihe  fiflfiik 
dommions,  and  first  described  aiid  figured  by  M.  F.  Cuvler,  ffom  »  dnHriog  rf  M. 
DaTaooel. — ^Hiat.  des  Manu  Livr.  41. 

4.  But  every  English  naturalist  must  particiilariy  regret  that  tbe  Itfge  Tapir  tf$i- 
MMtra  (Tapirus  Malayaniui),  a  fine  sptetaen  of  wblch  is  now  preserved  Id  tiMlDavm 
at  the  India  Hoose,  slionld  liaare  been  first  figured  and  deseribed  by  a  fore^ncr^dllioagb 
the  animal  was  not  only  discovered  by  the  Britiah,  but  a  living  aucject,  aeat  ftnn  BcD' 
CM)leh,'  had  been  long  kept  in  ihe  menagerie  at  Barackpore.* 

»  Inu  Soc.  Trans,  vol.  xiu.  S70.    F.  Ctvier,  HiM.  dea  BImb.  livn^Uen  A 
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ion  of  the  strata.  The  labours  of  this  societji;  which  ha9 
cultivated  geology  as  an  inductive  science  founded  on  obser- 
[i«  have  tended  much  to  remove  the  discredit  cast  upon  the 
by  tlie  wild  speculations  of  earlier  authors^  and  by  the 
nence  and  passion  displayed  by  the  Edinburgh  school  during 
ontroversy  respecting  the  Wernerian  and  Huttonian  hypp* 
3  for  explaining  the  original  formation  of  the  strata  pn  thc| 
s  surface. 

le  institution  of  the  Astronomical  Society  of  London  in 
f  was  actively  promoted  by  many  of  the  most  distinguished 
PS  of  the  Royal  Society.  Besides  an  excellent  volume  of 
sections  already  published,  we  have  pleasure  in  being  able  to 
other  important  benefits  which  have  resulted  from  tbeir 
s.  A  valuable  set  of  tables  for  reducing  the  obsieryed 
3  true  places  of  stars  is  preparing  at  the  expense  of  the 
\y,  including  above  3,000  stars,  and  comprehending  all 
n  to  those  of  the  fifth  magnitude  inclusive,  and  all  the  most 
1  of  the  sixth  and  seventh.  An  incident  which  occurred 
g  some  of  the  proceedings  of  this  society  has  given  origin  to 
f  the  most  extraordinary  of  modem  inventions.  To  ensurj^ 
acy  in  the  calculation  of  certain  tables,  separate  computors 
»een  employed,  and  two  members  of  die  society  having  been 
B  to  compare  the  results,  detected  so  many  errors,  as  to 
e  one  of  them  to  express  his  regret  that  the  work  could  not 
;ecuted  by  a  machine.  To  this  the  other  member,  Mr. 
age,  at  once  replied,  '  that  this  was  possible  ;^  and  p^rs^- 
I  in  the  inquiry,  which  had  thus  suggested  itself,  he  pro* 
1  at  last  a  working  model  of  a  machine  for  calculating  tables 
surprizing  accuracy.  The  government,  with  equal  judg- 
and  liberality,  have  encouraged  this  admirable  invention, 
idueed  Mr.  Babbs^e  to  undertake  the  construction  of  an 
e  applicable  to  more  extensive  calculations,  which  is  now 

eding  as  rapidly  as  its  very  difficult  and  conyplex  nature  will 

# 

»r  this  brief  enumeration  of  the  chief  scientific  institutions 
5  metropolis,  which  the  reader  cannot  peruse  without  being 
L  with  their  recent  increase,  we  hasten  to  consider  the  tise 
rogress  of  similar  institutions  in  the  provinces..  The  pro- 
of these  forms,  indeed,  a  still  more  novel  and  jcbi^Lracteri^tic 
e  of  the  times;  and  as  they  are  capable  of  being  extended 
t  indefinitely,  they  may  exert  hereafter  a  more  iniportant  in- 
e  on  the  character  and  intellectual  attainments  of  the  nation 


•  a  more  full  account  of  this  extraordinary  machine,  see  Mr.  Q^bbage's  Dstter 
.  Davy,  *  On  the  Application  of  Machinery  to  the  CalcnlaiioD  pf  Mttthcnwticdr 
pnbHsfaed  by  Boothe,  Brook-street,  Portlancl-pla«e.  , 
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than  even  the  societies  of  London.    We  shall  first  consider  sepa- 
rately the  establishments  for  promoting  astronoinical  scieiice.' 
The'Obsenatory  of  Oxford  came  next  after  the  royal  foundation  if 
Greemvich  already  mentioned.     It  was  begun  in  1 772,  from  fundi' 
bequeathed  by  Dr.  Radcliffe,  and  obser\ations  have  been  regu- 
larly registered  there  ever  since  its  completion.     The  superior 
accuracy  obtained  by  the  comparison  of  independent  correspond- 
ing obser\'ations,  and  the  necessity  of  multiplying  the  positions  of 
obser\'ers  in  a  country  where  changes  in  the  state  of  the  atmos- 
phere are  so  frequent,  constitute  sufficient  grounds  for  desiring 
the  foundation  of  observatories  at  all  our  universities,      fiat 
they  may  also  be  appropriated  to  the  instruction  of  academictl 
students,  as  they  afford  opportunities  for  the  delivery  of  lectures 
illustrating  the  practical  application  of  mathematics  to  astronomy, 
and  may  add  a  powerful  stimulus  and  zest  to  tlie  prosecution 
of  mathematical  studies  in  general.     We  cannot  mention  the  ex- 
cellence of  the   Radcliffe  Observatorv,  and  the  costliness  and 
beauty  of  the  instruments,  without  remembering  with  regret  the 
scanty  attendance  of  students  on  the  astronomical   lectures  at 
Oxford.     We  have  already  declared  our  opinion  of  the  superior 
advantages  of  tuition  by  private  lectures,  the  system  at  present 
adopted  in  our  universities  ;*  but  consistently  with  this  plan^  and 
without  wishing  that  the  cultivation  of  physical  science  shooM' 
constitute   a  leading   branch  of  the  regular  education   of  our 
academical  youth,  we  feel  satisfied  that  public  lectures  may  be 
introduced  with  propriety,  as  accessary  to  other  studies,  wherever 
tlie  exhibition  of  philosophical  instruments  and  experidientSf  or 
specimens  of  natural  history,  is  required. 

The  Observatory  of  Dublin  was  begun  in  1783,  but  many 
years  elapsed  before  it  was  completed.  The  instruments  are  now 
considered  as  equal  to  those  of  Greenwich.  Scarcely  a  year  for 
the  last  fifteen  has  elapsed  in  which  the  Transactions  of  the  Rbyal 
Society,  and  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  have  not  been  enriched 
with  valuable  memoirs  from  the  eminent  astronomer  at  the  dead 
of  this  institution.  The  lectures  on  astronomy  delivered  by  Br. 
Bnnkley  have  also  been  of  eminent  utility. 

An  observatory  was  erected  at  Armagh,  and  endowed,  in  1793, 
by  the  late  primate  of  Ireland,  Lord  Kokeby,  who  munificently 
provided  funds  out  of  his  private  property  for  the  maintenance  of 
an  astronomer  and  one  assistant.  We  may  refer  our  readers  to 
the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  and  to  the  Philo- 
sophical Transactions  of  1806,  for  proofs  of  the  utility  of  thifl 
institution.  The  valuable  instruments  now  constructing  at  the 
expense  of  the  present  primate,  and  his  recent  judicious  choice  of 

— : '  ■ 

•  Quarterly  Review,  No.  LXV.  p.  265. 
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ttk  astronomer,  will  soon  enable  this' observatory  to  r^k  Hmongst 
the  first  in  Europe.  To  the  above  we  are  happy  to  add  &e 
Observatory  lately  erected  at  Cambridge^  inferior  to  none  in  the 
beauty  and  appositeness  of  the  building,  the  expenses  of  inhich^as 
well  as  of  the  instruments,  have  been  defrayed  partly  by  the  funds 
.of  the  University,  and  partly  by  a  subscription  among  the  members. 
•The  favourite  studies  of  the  University  are  admirably  calculated 
to  ensure  the  success  of  the  establishment. 

Private  observatories  have  multiplied  so  remarkably  in  England 
since  the  commencement  of  the  last  reign  that  we  cannot 
attempt  an  enumeration  of  them.  They  afford  evidence  of  the 
diffusion  of  scientific  taste  amongst  the  wealthier  classes  iiy  the 
4^untry,  and  many  of  them  have  produced  lasting  monuments  of 
their  successful  labours.  The  observations  made,  for  example* 
on  double  stars,  at  Mr.  South's  private  observatory,  by  himself 
and  Mr.  Hershell,  published  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions** 
obtained  immediately  Lalande's  medal  from  the  French  Insti? 
tnte — a  circumstance  equally  honourable  to  the  French  and  to 
diis  country. 

It  is  evident  from  such  facts,  and  from  the  liberal  grants  voted 
of  late  years  by  parliament  to  the  Observatory  of  Gfreenwich* 
that  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  people,  and  of  the  govern* 
ment,  in  promoting  astronomical  inquiries,  has,  during  tijie  last 
half-century,  been  accelerated  by  a  progressive  impulse.  The 
expeditions  fitted  out  at  the  expense  of  government  during  the 
last  reign,  for  the  express  purpose  of  observing  the  transit  of 
Venus  at  the  remotest  parts  of  the  globe,  were  worthy  of  the  coun* 
try  wherein  that  beautiful  and  important  phenomenon  was  first 
predicted  and  observed  by  Horrox.  These  have  been  munificently 
followed  up  by  the  establishment  of  a  Royal  Observatory  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which,  together  with  the  East  India  Com 
pany^s  Observatory  at  Madras,  will  supply  the  most  useful  cor- 
responding operations,  from  whence  an  extensive  classification  of 
the  stars  of  the  southern  hemisphere  will  undoubtedly  result. 

It  is  remarkable  that  no  public  observatory,  where  observations 
are  regularly  registered,  exists  at  present  in  Scotland.  That  of  the 
Calton  Hill,  at  Edinburgh,  is  unprovided  with  instruments,  the 
whole  funds  having  been  exhausted  on  architectural  embellish- 
ments. The  building  is  certainly  entitled  to  admiration;  but  this 
is  not  tlie  only  instance  in  the  recent  history  of  die  philosophical 
bstitutions  of  Great  Britain  in  which  the  whole,  or  too  large  a 
proportion,  of  the  resources  raised  expressly  for  scientific  purposes 
have  been  consumed  in  the  construction  of  ornamental  edifices. 
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There  is  also  a  professorship  of  practical  astronomy  la.tte 
University  of  Edinburgh,  but  we  are  not  aware  that  any  lectmti 
are  delivered  there  on  that  science.  Some  private  gentlemeij  df 
Glasgow  had  the  spirit  a  few  years  since  to  expend  <£6000ia 
erecting  a  building,  and  in  purchasing  instruments  for  astrott(y- 
inical  purposes;  but  these  have  since  been  sold  by  public  auction, 
and  there  are  now  no  lectures  delivered  on  astronomy  in  the  Col- 
lege !  We  mention  the  extraordinar}'  failure  of  so  laudable  a  pro- 
ject, in  the  hope  of  awakening  the  public  spirit  of  a  city  at  once' 
the  seat  of  an  ancient  and  flourishing  university,  and  in  the  en^ 
joyment  of  commercial  prosperity  unexampled  in  Scotland. 

We  shall  next  proceed  to  the  chief  provincial  institutions  de^ 
voted  to  other  branches  of  philosophical  inquiry.     The  first  cabi* 
net  of  natural  curiosities  formed  in  England  was  that  of  Sir  Joha 
Tredescant,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  which  contained  man^ 
rare  and  valuable  objects,  and  was  farther  enriched  by  hit  sin^ 
cessor;  and  having  become  afterwards  the  property  ^  Mr.  Eliai 
Ashmole,  was  by  him  bequeathed  to  the  University  of  Oxford* 
There  it  has  remained  for  more  than  a  century  and.  a  half,  aod 
the  scythe  of  Time  has,  during  that  period,  unfortunately  been 
more  active  than  the  liberality  of  succeeding  donors.     The  ravages 
committed  by  insect  plunderers,  the  Ptinus  fur  and  his  predator^ 
associates,  on  the  specimens  preserved  in  some  of  the  zoolMical 
departments,  were  long  regarded  by  the  learned  sons  of  Abut 
^  Mater  with  a  degree  of  resignation  which  every  collector  in  nata* 
ral  history  will  often  have  occasion  to  envy.     The  University  has 
been  indebted,  for  the  arrangement  and  enlargement  of  thia  mu- 
seum, to  the  present  keeper,  Mr.  Duncan ;  and  we  trust  that 
his  liberal  exertions  will  not  be  unseconded,  and  that  amidst 
the,  now  numerous,  provincial  establishments  of  diis  class,  ib^ 
Ashmolean  Museum  will  not  much  longer  be  permitted  to  hold 
the  first  rank  in  antiquity,  and  the  lowest  in  importance,    tin 
improved  disposition  of  the  a^e  to  cultivate  physical  scieBoe 
has  been  sensibly  felt  in  the  University  of  Oxford, and  die  lee* 
tures  on  Geology  and  Mineralogy,  on  Comparative   Anatomy, 
Natural   Philosophy  and   Chemistry,  have  been  more  fully  at» 
tended  than  formerly.    The  funds  of  the  Radclifiis  Library  have 
been  exclusively  expended  in  the  purchase  of  valuable  and  exf 
pensive  works  on  natural  history  and  physical  science;  and  the 
extensive  collections  formed  by  Dr.  Buckland,  the  present  pro* 
fessorof  mineralogy  and  geology,  deserve  commendation,  as  being 
rich  in  many  branches  of  geology — and  as  to  the  fossil  organic 
remains  of  the  alluvial  strata,  unrivalled  by  any  in  Europe.    Un* 
til  the  removal  of  the  Botanic  Garden  from  its  present  unfa- 
vourable  situation,  Nvhere^it  is  subject  to  occasional  floods  from 
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die  river,  we  can  scarcely  hope  that  it  will  ever  cival  "die  gardeng 
af  Kew,  Edintnargh,  Liverpool,  or  Glasgow.  It  enjoy^  great 
celebrity  in  the  days  of  one  of  its  ancient  professors,  Dillenius; 
and  surely  no  effort  should  be  spared  to  revive  its  former  reputa-* 
tioD. 

The  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Manchester,  insti« 
tdted  in  ^7S\,  was  the  first  example,  in  one  of  our  provinces,  of 
a  lai^e  association  of  private  individuals  for  the  purpose  of  am* 
tributing  funds  for  the  publication  of  literary  and  scientific  me* 
moirs.  We  have  prefixed  to  this  article  the  title  of  the  last 
volume  of  their  Transactions,  nine  volumes  of  which  are  now 
tXHDpleted,  because  they  are  of  higher  merit  than  those  of  any 
odier  provincial  institution,  and  are  surpassed  by  few  of  our 
aiitttropolitan  societies.  Those  who  are  aware  of  the  limited  sale 
ot  scientific  works,  even  of  profound  research,  and  who  know 
the  consequent  reluctance  of  publishers  to  undertake  the  pub* 
ticstion  of  them  at  their  own  risk,  even  when  proceeding  from 
antfaora  of  acknowledged  talents,  will  be  able  to  appreciate  the 
daims  of  Manchester  to  our  gratitude  in  providing  funds  for  bq 
meritorious  an  object,  and  will  regret  with  us,  that  forty  years 
dapsed  before  any  other  town  or  county  bad  the  spirit  to  follow 
ike  example.  Dr.  Percival,  who  promoted  actively  the  incor* 
poration  of  the  Manchester  Society,  and  contributed  so  many 
valuable  conmiunications  on  various  subjects  to  its  Transactions, 
was  conscious  of  the  facility  with  which  ample  funds  can  always 
be  raised  for  any  great  national  object  in  this  country,  and  the 
result  of  the  experiment  justified  his  most  sanguine  hopes.  The 
vtrfames  composing  the  first  and  second  series  of  these  memoirs 
are  almost  equally  divided  between  literary  and  scientific  articles. 
Many  of  the  former  are  written  with  great  originality  and  ele- 
gance; but  we  shall  not  dwell  on  their  merits,  because  literature 
stands  much  less  in  need  of  this  description  of  patronage  than  the 
experimental  sciences ;  and  these  essays  would  probably  have  ap- 
peared before  the  public,  and  perhaps  in  works  of  more  general 
circulation,  had  no  provincial  institutions  ever  existed  in  the 
country.  But  the  philosophical  and  chemical  papers,  by  Mr. 
Dalton,  Mr.  Henry,  and  others,  in  the  Manchester  Memoirs, 
which  have  given  rise  to  aperies  of  interesting  experiments  boA 
httre  and  on  the  continent,  and  have  led  the  way  to  important  dis- 
coveries, might  perhaps  have  remained  to  this  day  unpublished — 
had  not  the  Manchester  Society  lent  their  liberal  assistance,  and 
honoured  and  encouraged  the  authors  with  distinguished  marks  of 
Aeir  esteem.  We  wish  not  to  be  understood  to  express  an  opinion 
that  communications  relating  to  the  mathematical  and  ph;ysical 
sciences  should  exclusively  enjoy  the  patronage  of  the  provincial 
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institutioDS ;  all  subjects,  such  as  statistics  for  insttoce,  which  aia 
important,  but  cannot  be  popular,  deserve  tlieir  particular  attea* 
tion.  We  learn  with  satisfaction  (January,  ]8'26)  that  a  cobip 
derable  sum  has  been  lately  subscribed  in  Manchester  for  forming 
a  Museum  of  the  Fine  Arts  and  Natural  History,  and  that  pro? 
gress  has  already  been  made  in  this  desirable  undertaking. 

The  Royal  Geological  Society  of  Cornwall,  instituted  in  1814, 
have  edited  two  volumes  of  Transactions  of  considerable  merit. 
We  have  placed  the  titles  of  these  also  at  the  head  of  the  present 
Article,  but  our  limits  forbid  our  entering  into  a  particular  ei»* 
mination  of  their  contents.  They  relate  to  a  district  inexhaustibly 
rich  in  all  the  varied  treasures  of  the  mineral  kingdom,  and  singu- 
larly adapted,  both  from  natural  structure  and  artificial  excavations 
for  the  study  of  subterranean  phenomena.  The  attention  of  A0 
scientific  world  may  be  particularly  directed  to  the  essay  of  Mn 
Carne,  in  the  last  volume  of  these  Transactions,  *  on  the  relative 
Age  of  the  Veins  of  Cornwall.'  The  first  volume  contains  also 
some  valuable  notices  on  the  same  subject.  The  history  and 
phenomena  of  these  veins  are  of  the  highest  interest,  whether 
considered  in  an  economical  point  of  view,  or  witli  relation  to 
geological  speculation,  and  the  revolutions  of  the  earth's  surface. 
Mr.  Carne  has  combined  in  his  investigation,. the  practical  know- 
ledge of  the  miner  with  enlarged  scientific  views.  The  construc- 
tion of  a  geological  map  of  Cornwall  is  in  the  contemplation  of 
this  society ;  and  their  museum  at  Penzance  is  already  richly  stored 
Vfith.  specimens  of  the  rocks  and  minerals  of  that  county. 

The  Liverpool  Royal  Institution  was  also  founded  in  18 14,  and 
has  received  a  charter  of  incorporation.   It  is  instituted  to  promote 
literature,  science  and  the  fine  arts;  and  the  sum  of  <£26,000 has 
been  raised  for  its  support.     It  possesses  casts  of  many  of  this 
Elgin  marbles,  presented  by  his  Majesty,  as  also  those  of  JEffUti, 
and  the  Phigalean  frieze.     Triennial  exhibitions  of  the.  works  of 
native  artists  have  been  opened  there.     Lectures  have  been  deli- 
vered on  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  and  a  literary  and  philoso- 
phical society  is  connected  with  the  institution.     A  museum  .was 
begun  in  18 19,  but  we  regret  that  here,  as  very  generally.  19.  Eng- 
land, zoology  has  not  received  a  due  share  of  attention.    Tic 
foreign  commerce  of  this  town  has  increased  so  as  to  rival,  indtfaio 
the  last  few  years,  that  of  London  itself,  and  90  active  is  the  inter- 
course with  various  and  distant  regions,  and  particularly  with  Nordi 
and  South  America,  that  the  institution  might  soon  form,  with- 
out incurring  great  expense,  a  collection  of  preserved  specimens 
from  the  animal  kingdom,  and  a  gallery  of  comparative  anatomy 
of  the  highest  utility  and  interest.     The  proprietors  of  the  bojtaiUG 
garden  of  this  town  have  set  an  example  well  worthy  of  imatatiQa 
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n  diis  respect,  as  they  have  fully  availed  themiselves  Of  ihi^'  adkan^ 
tg^  of  their  position.  This  garden  is  supported  by  toluftfCary 
iontributions,  and  it  cannot  therefore  be  regarded  (like  those  of 
Sew  and  Edinburgh)  as  a  permanent  national  institution.  Yet  we 
jelieve  it  contains,  at  present,  a  greater  number  of  living  plants 
than  either,  and  is  perhaps  without  a  rival  in  regard  to  variety  and 
rarity  of  species,  unless  we  ought  to  e£:cept  the  garden  of  Griasgow. 
.  We  may  take  this  opportunity  of  remarking,  that  the  botanic 
gardens  of  Great  Britain  are  supposed  to  contain  between  14  and 
15,000  living  species  of  plants,  and  are  the  richest  in  the  world; 
The  principal  foreign  establishments  are  supplied  with  their  rarest 
flttita  from  this  country.  The  gardens  of  Lee  and  Kennedy  at 
nfmmersmith,  and  of  Loddiges  at  Hackney,are  on  so  extensive 
ft^icale,  that  they  may  be  considered  as  national  monuments  of  the 
taste  of  the  English  people;  and  they  deserve  mention^,  also,  as 
having  been  rendered  exceedingly  useful  to  science  through  the 
Uberal  spirit  of  the  proprietors.  On  entering  the  principal  ap^ 
jmrtment  at  Mr.  Loddiges,  the  visitor  finds  himself  suddenly 
transported  into  a  grove  of  palms,  flourishing  in  all  their  native 
faixunance,  many  of  them  of  full  size,  and  clothed  -with  foliage 
onbroken  by  exposure  to  the  winds  and  the  thunder-showef-^ih 
many  cases,  in  fact,  more  splendid  than  they  are  often  to  be  met  with 
in  their  native  climate.  So  large  an  assemblage  of  tropical  plants 
and  trees  of  full  growth  was  never  before  seen  at  such  a  distance 
from  the  equinoctial  regions.  > 

The  institution  of  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Cambridge  in 
1819,  affords  a  decisive  proof  of  the  more  ^enlightened  views  rioW 
entertained  by  that  university  respecting  scientific  pursuits.  About 
twelve  years  since,  we  remember  a  work  then  just  published,  en- 
tided  *  Memoirs  of  the  Analytical  Society,'  evidently  the  produc- 
tion of  young  men,  whose  enthusiastic  attachment  to  abstract 
raalbematics  promised,  under  skilful  guidance,  still  more  valuable 
fruits.     But  consisting  only  of  the  junior  members  of  the  uniter- 
;  sity,  the  society  was  neglected,  or  discouraged,  and  soon  appeared 
to  be  forgotten.     From  this  germ,  however,  sprang  the  present 
institution,  some  of  the  most  active  members  of  the  Analytical 
.Society  having  afterwards  acquired  sufficient  influence  to  form,  oh 
•  a  more  enlarged  plan,  an  association  which  the  university  itself 
was  at  length  prevailed  upon  to  support.     The  first  volume  of 
their  Transactions,  printed  at   the   expense  of  the  University, 
contains  a  collection  of  papers  highly  creditable  to  the  contribu- 
tors, and  to  their  Alma  Mater. 

'  The  Bristol  Institution  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  Lite- 
rature, and  the  Arts,'  has  prospered  greatly  in  its  first  efforts.  A 
building  was  erected  in  1820,  at  the  expeqse  of  of  11,000,  and 
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contakif  Iei  spacidus  thettre,  in  which  lectures  on  tciMice  tndlitM 
ratnre  are  delivered.     It  is  also  provided  with  m  laboratory;  aa 
apparatus-room  in  which  a  considerable  number  of  philoaophifiri 
instruments  are  already  assembled;  reading  rooms;  and  a  mi^ 
seum,  which,  as  appears  by  the  last  report  of  February,  18fi5^kii 
been  enriched  by  many  important  donations  chiefly  relatii^'lsv 
geology,  and  can  also  boast  an  excellent  mineralogical  coHocfiott 
purchased  by  means  of  a  spirited  subscription.  Antiquitiea  andthei 
fine  arts  have  not  been  neglected,  and  Mr.  Cockerell,  the  archilMl 
of  the  building,  has  presented  a  complete  series  of  caats  of  thi 
statues  which  once  ornamented  the  pediments  of  the  tenoiple  trf 
Jupiter  Panhellenius  at  iEgina,  of  which  no  duplicates 
present  in  London.     They  are  of  peculiar  interest  in  the  hitMgiii 
of  sculpture,  as  illustrating  a  state  of  the  art  intermediate  betmeair 
that  of  Egypt  and  the  more  perfect  productions  of  Ghreeoen 

One  measure,  adopted  by  this  institution,  deserves  particttlalr 
notice,  and  will,  we  hope,  be  extensively  imitated.  They  Imftit 
devoted  their  principal  room  to  the  exhibition  .alternately  of  tht.i 
productions  of  artists  resident  at  Bristol,  and  of  paintings  by  tha  t 
old  masters.  The  latter  are  liberally  supplied  for  the  time  bjr  i 
the  proprietors  of  rich  collections  in  the  nei^bourfaood>  and  Amt  =: 
first  exhibitions,  in  1824  and  18£5,  would  have  done  hononrtoAe  * 
metropolis :  we  understand  that  similar  exhibitions  have  feeon  '■ 
recently  made  at  Edinburgh  and  Carlisle  with  equal  sucioBSi. 
Although  it  is  somewhat  irrelevant  to  the  immediate  object  ef 
the  present  Article,  we  cannot  refrain  from  remarking  how  much  : 
advantage  the  taste  of  our  native  artists,  and  of  the  public:,  wenli  • 
derive  from  frequent  access  to  such  exhibitions,  vriiere  the  treasurer  i 
of  remote  mansions,  often  uninhabited  by  the  proprietors  forlfces 
greater  part  of  the  year,  would  be  brought  to  light  and  admind»^i 
The  innumerable  works  of  art  of  the  highest  merit  scattered  over::  I, 
Great  Britain,  in  the  seats  of  our  nobility  and  gentry,  so  for  eaceead; : ' 
those  of  every  other  country,  except  Italy,  that  foreigners,  await . 
of  our  wealth  in  this  respect,  are  accustomed  to  wonder  by  whsft  * 
possible  means  these  treasures  are  so  successfully  concealed  finoi 
view.  The  possessors  of  works  of  art  would  not  be  found  reloc-.. 
tant  to  afford  this  gratification  to  the  public.  Those  who  M  i 
and  appreciate  their  real  excellence,  are,  in  the  immense  ma-, 
jority  of  cases,  men  of  liberal  views ;  while  such  as  prize  them  : 
merely  as  objects  of  ostentation,  would  eaeerly  embrace  such  op- 
portunities whether  of  gratifying  their  vanity,  or  of  acquiring  iih 
fluence  and  popularity.  ■  -^ 

The  Yorkshu*e  Philosophical  Society  were  embodied  in  182£. 
They  employ  public  lecturers  in  geology,  chemistry  and  natttnl 
philosophy;  have  formed  a  collection  of  objects  in  natural  hi8t<»|i 
and  are  about  to  erect  a  museum.    They  propose  to  enrich  their 
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wnpa  many  other  institutions  iit  oiiir  profiBces^'fliicbfas 
£  J(«wcaMle,  Blithe  Leeds,  and  JESseter^  where  leslniwarft 
Ml>.aad  moseams  IwTe  been  constructed;  but  w0  fcd  lUtt 
MS  ilTMHly  j^ne  beyond  oui  limits^  and  faaEfinjj;  aiberteA  Jd 
f tthe  ndnapid  establishmc  wholly  or  itt'  f§it  devoted  t» 
fUeal  research^  we  riiall  proceed,  widiontrefafin^iatljitsi^ 
Jtoany  distingumhed  institutions  of  a  sntiilat  kind m  Soat- 
d  Iitland»  to  conshier  generally  the  advantage^  iderivflblp 
leiaminnerous  association  Our  ientinieBta  on'  aeHeial 
Mf^f'diis  question  haven  ^ssarily  been  in  srade  idcgrdbr 
feiadin  tbb  course  of  our  separate  examinaticni'€f.lbeidi&> 
Kmetes;  ami  we  shall  endeavour  to  livoid  trespasnng  oH 
ienceof  our  readers  by  repetition^ 

I  iec^>ect  to  students  of  all  a^es,  the  increased  ^aeilities  cf 
Dg  instruction  in  every  branch  of  science  and  natiual  pfai- 
r,  enjoyed  in  consequence  of  these  establishments,  are -too 
I  to  require  more  than  a  brief  notice.  Not  only  has  a  new 
r  lecturers  been  called  forth  by  the  encouragement  tliw 
i,  but  libraries  and  collections  of  philosophical  imtrtih 
aOMi  Objects  of  natural  history,  thrown  open  tO  their  idspee- 
id  study,  have  enabled  them  at  the  same  time  to  give  in- 
m  to  others  and  to  enlarge  and  perfect  tlieirt>wn  knowledge. 
Smith  has  observed,  that  ^  the  employment  of  a  teacher  af 

is  the  education  most  Kkely  to  reader  him  a  man  of  solid 
g  f  and  that,  *  if  we  except  the  poets,  a  few  orators  and  a  few 
ais,  the  far  greater  part  of  the  other  emioentnum  of  lettetv, 
F  Greece  and  Rome,  appear  to  have  been  either  public  or 
teadvers,  either  of  philosophy  or  rhetoric;  anddiisremark^' 
9,  *■  will  be  found  to  hold  true  from  the  days  of  Lysias  and 
eBj  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  down  to  those  of  Plutarch  and 
ta»y  of  'Suetonius  and  Quintilian«''^  "- 

m  we  are  considering,  therefore,  these  institutions  in  the 
P  schools,  for  the  improvement  of  students,  we  must  look 
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beyond  the  benefits  reaped  by  the  members  of  these  'associatSm,  ■' 
to  the  powerful  impulse  given  generally  to  tlie  cultivation  of  uir  ^ 
ence  and  natural  history,  by  the  opportunities  thus  extended  to  t  ^ 
certain  class  of  the  community,  to  direct  their  minds  and  devote  ^ 
their  lives  professionally  to  these  studies.  The  effects  of  such  ^' 
excitement  will,  at  no  distant  period,  be  felt  throughout  the  natioi^  ^ 
particularly  when  the  rank  and  importance  of  these  societies  hafe  ^ 
increased  sufficiently  to  render  the  office  of  lecturer  an  object  o{* 
ambition  as  well  as  a  source  of  emolument.  There  is  one  clafli.  ^ 
of  students,  the  cultivation  of  whose  minds  will  be  eniinentljCi^^ 
voured  by  access  to  lectures  delivered  in  the  provincial  instho- :  ^ 
tions ;  we  mean  those  who  belong  to  the  different  departmentirilf  > 
the  faculty  of  medicine.  It  is  impossible  to  peruse  the  Triiai^  ^; 
actions  of  the  Manchester  Society,  or  indeed  the  scientific  pubfr  ^ 
cations  of  the  country  at  large,  without  feeling  that  we  are  i^^  ^ 
deb  ted  to  the  exertions  of  the  members  of  this  profession,  fin^i^ 
very  large  part  of  the  progress  made  in  science  and  natural  bistorfc'  ^ 
particularly  in  chemistry,  anatomy  and  physiology.  Yet  few'om  ^ 
of  the  medical  practitioners  in  our  provinces  are  educated  atoiff|fi 
Universities.  A  large  proportion  have  never  resided  in  I.jondoa  f' 
or  Edinburgh,  or  the  other  recognized  schools  of  medical  instruo  ^ 
tion,  and  they  who  have  enjoyed  these  advantages,  have  been  caaht 
pelled  to  apply  the  short  period  allotted  to  such  residence,' to  snife^ 
jects  immediately  connected  with  the  practical  duties  of  their ^! 
profession.  The  principal  benefits  of  an  university  ediicatioii  m!  ■« 
now,  in  many  of  our  county  towns,  be  placed  within  the  reach  ol  i 
the  followers  of  this .  profession.  The  frequent  meetings  oi  thti. 
members  of  the  new  societies  must  also  be  enumerated  amoogf) 
their  means  of  contributing  to  the  improvement  of  studentSi^ii 
which  authors  equally  participate.  The  active  interchange 
ideas  and  discussions  on  topics  of  common  interest  thus  pron 
awakens  and  directs  the  spirit  of  inquiry,  supplying  a  c6i 
stimulus  and  fresh  energies  to  the  mind.  ■-», 

We  have  already  expressed  our  opinion,  when  treadng  of  ii^|!t 
Memoirs  of  the  Manchester  Society,  of  the  efficacy  of  the  iiewv|t 
stitu tions  in  promoting  science,  by  defraying  for  authors  the  m> 
penses  of  publication.  We  shall  now,  therefore,  merely  add,'tMR|^ 
the  gratuitous  labours  of  valuable  writers  are  thus, rendered  9S^Sk^ 
able  to  the  public,  and  rescued  from  the  obscurity  in  whidi  uNVJk 
in  all  likelihood  must  otherwise  have  remained.  For,  in  the  pira 
sent  age,  a  taste  for  philosophic  investigation,  and  ambitioB  4fy 
fame,  acquired  by  discoveries  in  physical  science^  afford  a  sufi*!?! 
cient  excitement  to  the  perseverance  and  industry  of  individii|i|^ 
of  distinguished  ability.  As  a  proof  of  this  gratifying  fact,  w^ 
may  state,  that  at  no  former  period  were  important  communica-* 
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ver  contributed  so  regularly  to  the  Royal  Society,  nor  hds 
blicatiou  of  their  Transactions  ever  proceeded  so  rapidly  ;-r* 
gh  the  new  societies  that  have  sprung  up  in  the  metropolis 
rovinces  have  been  co-operating  with  such  activity  in  the 
ause ; .  while  the  many  philosophical  magazines  and  joumaU^ 
gularly  published^  aflford  new  channels  for  the  circulation 
citific  intelligence* 

last  point  of  view  in  which  we  shall  conjjider.  the  new  phi- 
ical  institutions^  is  their  instrumentality  in  augmenting  the 
umber  and  emulation  oi patrons.  We  include  in  the  class  . 
ons  all  those  members  who  enter  institutions  of  this  kind, 
t  any  expectation  of  sharing  in  the  benefits  conferred  on 
ts  and  authors,  whether  influenced  by  motives  of  disinter^ 
>ublic  spirit,  or  of  private  friendship  or  local  attachment^ 
ation  of  adding  to  their  personal  and  political  importance, 
ver  be  the  inducement,  all  contribute  in  different  degrees, 
imination  be  exercised  in  the  election  of  candidates,  and 
gard  paid  to  respectability  of  character,  to  enlarge  the 
and  resources  of  the  society. 

Ii  respect  to  the  scientific  institutions  of  London,  we  have 
r  readers  in  possession  of  so  many  facts  concerning  tbeif 
cation  and  proceedings,  that  all  further  comment  on  their 
in  augmenting  the  patronage  of  science  is  unnecessary, 
e  Provincial  Institutions,  particularly  if  they  should  con- 
o  multiply  and  to  extend  their  influence  as  rapidly  as  they 
Dne  of  late  years,  would  lead  to  consequences  of  such  mag- 
,  that  they  deserve  a  more  attentive  consideration. 

most  natural  and  desirable  of  these  consequences  would 
elevating  and  directing  to  nobler  objects  those  provincial 
ities  and  prepossessions  which  have  never  been  dormant  in 
easts  of  our  countrymen,  though  their  force  has  been  too 
infeebled  or  misdirected.  The  lectures  delivered  in  the 
lions,  the  libraries,  the  museums  of  natural  history  and 
e  arts,  are  calculated  to  diffuse  amongst  the  higher  and 
ng  classes  a  taste  for  liberal  studies,  and  a  spirit  of  philoso- 
investigation,  and  to  serve  as  schools,  where  the  talents  of 
students,  whether  in  science  or  art,  may  be  cultivated,  en- 
ed  and  matured.  The  general  attachment  of  a  people  to 
dace,  like  an  enthusiastic  love  of  country  at  large,  kindles 
iment  of  admiration  and  gratitude  towards  those  fellow- 
s  who,  by  illustrious  actions  or  works  of  industry  and  genius, 

rank  and  consideration  on  their  native  districts.  There  is 
jsest  affinity  between  national  and  provincial  feelings;  both 
turally  prolific  sources  of  excitement,  and  alike  capable  of 

being 
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being  perverted   to  strengthen   prejudices,  or  of  operatinj^  to 
awaken  a  spirit  of  the  most  disinterested  and  exalted  patriotunii 
Had  the  northern  part  of  our  island  always  formed  an  integral  ^ 

?art  of  our  English  monarchy,  or  even  been  united  to  it,  bke  , 
Tales,  before  civilization  was  far  advanced,  we  should  never  have  | 
M'itnessed  those  literary  and  scientific  exertions  which  have  been  - 
carried  far  beyond  the  proportional  wealth  and  number  of  iti  L 
population.  If  Scotland  had  never  flourished  as  an  independent  L 
kingdom,  and  had  not  preserved  to  this  day  a  national  character  L 
and  feeling,  few  only  of  those  Scottish  authors  would  have^'. 
peared,  who  have  been  an  ornament  to  their  age,  and  have  coih  , 
tributed  to  raise  tlie  fame  and  glory  of  the  empire  at  large.  WInt  . 
now  is  Scotland  would  then  have  been  a  few  insignificant  northern 
counties  of  England,  and  England  herself^  augmented  thus  in 
territory,  but  without  the  rivalship  of  an  active  and  intellig^ 
neighbour,  would  never  have  achieved  what  she  has  now  accom- 
plished by  her  single  efibrts. 

If  we  were  called  upon  to  select  from  the  history  of  the  past 
two  eras  in  which  nations  of  inconsiderable  population  have  suc- 
ceeded in  raising  the  arts  and  sciences  that  demand  the  nuwt^ 
Sowerful  efibrts  of  the  human  mind,  from  a  low  state  of  degnh  ; 
ation  to  the  fullest  maturity  and  perfection,  and,  moreover,  ef-  i^ 
fected  tliis  great  change  in  the  shortest  periods  of  time,  we  should  . . 
point  without  hesitation  to  Greece  between  the  battle  of  Marathon  ^. 
and  the  death  of  Alexander,  and  to  Italy  between  the  latter  part  of  ^ 
the  1 5th  and  die  beginning  of  the  1 7  th  century.    Both  these  epochs,  ^ 
scarcely  exceeding  a  century  and  a  half  in  duration,  were  in  their  ^ 
commencement  periods  of  darkness,  and  each  gave  birth  to  a ' 
large  proportion  of  the  most  illustrious  men  whom  the  world  has  ' 
produced  in  poetry  and  the  fine   arts,  in  literature   and  philo- 
sophy.    In  their  opinions  and  institutions,  whether  religious  or  ^ 
political;  in  their  laws,  usages  and  systems  of  education — causey  to  ' 
which  the  growth  of  national  character  can  usually  be  traced — ^thc  ^ 
Greeks  and  Italians,  during  these  parallel  eras,  presented  a  atrijuM  ' 
contrast  to  each  odier ;  and  each  differed  no  less  widely  in  iul  ^ 
these  points  of  comparison  from  all  the  modem  natioos  that  nffft  ' 
bear  most  resemt*\°^"o  ^  them  in  the  superiority  of  their  ipt^I)^ 
tual  attainments^^  ^^*    ^^  Greeks  and  Italians  had  to  cootlm  * 
against  obstaclef^*^^"'"^  of  yjfe  advance  of  knowledge,  such  PjlVfl  ' 
experience  of  modern  times  might  have  led  us  to  cpnsid^  inaiirf 
mountable.     Education  was  never  generally  diffused  throudbcwt? 
the  people.     The  mass  of  the  Greek  populace  consisted  of  a^raoit ' 
the  nvajority  of  the  Italian  people  was  buried  in  the  groaaeataupttrf ' 
stition.    The  oligarchies  and  democracies  of  Gree^,  and  repupr' 
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s  tod  absolute  principalities  of  Italy,  were  the  constant  scenes 
treacherous  and  sanguinary  struggles  between  contetiding  dOr 
sstic  factions.  Mutual  invasions  of  territory^  eitiber  for  con-r 
test  or  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  efiecting  political  revolutions, 
ire  frequent  and  fatal  to  national  independence.  The  destruc- 
•e  nature  of  their  hostilities,  conducted  with  the  bitter  animosity 
civil  war,  was  no  less  adverse  to  the  progress  of  the  arts  and 
iences.  But  there  was  one  general  feature  of  resemblance 
iween  the  Greek  and  Italian  nations,  the  only  feature  perhaps 
the  moral  character  of  the  two  races  in  wiiich  i^y  strong  like- 
as  is  discoverable.  In  both  countries  national  and  provincial 
dings  had  a  remarkable  warmth  and  elevation  of  character,  and 
S3(s,  like  the  life-blood  circulating  from  the  heart  into  the  most 
licate  extremities,  were  not  confined  to  Athens,  Florence,  and 
s  chief  cities,  but  ramified  into  almost  every  petty  town  and 
lage.  The  Greeks  and  Italians,  enjpyine  equally  the  advan- 
^  of  a  common  language,  were  subdivided  into  numerous 
iependent  states,  each  impressed  Mith  a  sense  of  national 
^1^ ;  and  these  small  states  again  were  composed  of  conquered 
ivns  or  smaller  republics  incorporated  with  them,  where  a  spirit 
provincial  emulation  was  kept  alive  in  the  bosom  of  each 
iiaen,  either  by  the  proud  recollection  of  former  independence, 
by  the  cherished  hope  of  future  emancipation.  The  immediate 
ect  of  the  collision  and  rivalship  of  these  numerous  inde- 
ndeut  powers  in  the  encouragement  of  talent  and  genius 
serves  an  attentive  examination,  as  suggesting  instructive  con- 
lerations  applicable  to  the  state  of  modern  Europe. 
Men  are  proud  of  the  achievements  and  the  glory  of  their 
low  countrymen  because  tliey  feel  their  lustre  reflected  on  them- 
ves^  The  gratification,  for  instance,  is  most  perfect  when  they 
LO  have  earned  renown  are  of  our  own  family.  For  the  same 
uson  more  lively  sensations  of  pleasure  and  individual  exaltation 
\  experienced  when  the  glory  of  a  fellow-citizen  is  shared  with 
i  population  of  a  small  state,  than  when  it  is  equally  partici- 
ted  widi  that  of  an  immense  empire.  The  decreasing  energy 
tbis  sentiment  as  we  enlarge  the  space  in  which  it  operates,  may 
compared  to  the  rapidity  of  motion  and  the  intensity  of  light  and 
It  in  &e  solar  system,  diminishing  constantly  as  the  planetary 
nts  widen*  The  circle  as  it  is  enlarged  has  a  constant  tendency 
embrace  within  its  limits  the  whole  of  mankind,  and  thus  to  leave 
no  farther  title  to  participation  in  the  intellectual  triumphs  or 
town  of  others,  than  as  they  raise  the  character  of  our  species, 
lentiment  too  refined,  and  loo  incapable  of  administering  to  self- 
pe«  to  be  relied  upon  as  a  powerful  stimulant  of  human  action, 
mv  in  Ghrcece,  where  the  population  was  smaller  and  the  subdi- 
vision 
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vision  Btill  more  minute  than  in  modern  Italy»  these  uational  tnd 
provincial  feelings  were  excited  even  to  enthusiasm.  The  gloiy 
of  an  illustrious  man  became  so  associated  and  identified  with  that 
of  his  birthplace,  that  the  name  of  the  one  could  not  be  pro^- 
nounced  without  instantly  recalling  the  other  to  the  mind.  Even 
to  this  day  every  lover  of  classic  lore  remembers  well  that  Sappho 
was  a  Lesbian,  Leonidas  a  Spartan,  Thucydides  and  Plato  Athe- 
nians ;  but  however  profound  may  be  our  admiration  of  Milton^ 
Newton,  Marlborough,  few  of  us  are  acquainted  with  the  townsor 
even  the  provinces  that  gave  them  birth.  Thus  in  Greece  tndm 
Italy  the  value  of  the  illustrious  deeds  of  individuals  was  dottbly 
enhanced  to  each  separate  portion  of  the  people,  while  the  united 
communities  in  each,  still  laid  claim,  as  one  nation  separated Jrm 
the  rest  of  the  world,  to  the  glories  of  all  their  common  citizens.  Of 
this  fact  we  might  produce  abundant  proofs  from  their  writinra, 
if  it  were  necessary.  An  elegant  modem  writei*  has  cleanf  " 
shown  that  when  literature  and  the  fine  arts  first  began  to  make  ' 
vigorous  shoots  in  Italy  towards  the  close  of  the  i5th  century,  tlicy 
were  the  subjects  of  rivalry  between  numerous  independent  repub- 
lics, and  those  families  which  had  established  principalities  in  ' 
-various  states ;  and  the  impulse  thus  given  acquired  progre^rive 
force  in  the  l6th  century  when  cultivation  was  farther  extended 
and  matured. 

The  Italians,  it  may  be  said,  never  attained  the  same  superiority 
in  tlie  mathematical  and  physical  sciences  that  distinguished  th^ 
poetry,  history^  painting  and  sculpture.  We  must  not,  however, 
infer  from  hence  that  national  or  provincial  emulation  is  less  d& 
cacious  in  favouring  the  patronage  of  philosophical  pursuits,  and 
in  promoting  their  rapid  progress ;  but  we  must  take  into  our  cobk 
sideration  the  opposition  of  hostile  prejudices,  such  as  were  niH 
known  to  Greece  in  the  age  of  Pericles,  and  such  as  happily  hi'^fe 
no  existence  in  the  present  day  in  Great  Britain.^  The-fiite  of 
Galileo  and  the  motives  that  led  to  his  persecution  will  explain 
our  meaning  so  fully,  that  farther  illustration  would  be  sppep- 
fiuous.  In  the  age  of  Pericles,  the  spirit  of  emulation  had  mOfiB 
ample  opportunities  of  developing  itself  than  in  the  age  of  the 
Medici,  as  the  subdivision  of  the  Greek  people  was  yet  greater, 
and  their  public  festivals,  where  the  citizens  of  the  differentstatn  ' 
assembleil  together,  were  an  acknowledged  stage  for  the 'exeif^iie 
of  natiojial  competition.  Hence,  they  acquired  their  distinguish- 
ing national  character — '  praeter  laudem  nullius  avari/ — and  to  Ah 
source  of  excitement,  more  than  any  other  cause,  may  3«7&.ascl$fa6 
that  originality  of  mind,  and  those  powers  of  invention  in*  itUdi 

they  have  scarcely  been  equalled  by  all  succeeding  generatioiis.  - 

'  '  '  '  .         ■    I  ■  ■  ..         "^^i**^— ^.A— ^^^^—■^■■'■*  ■ 

•  Rosco€,  Leo.  X.  v.  i.  c.  iL  p.  88.  94, 
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I  The  Romans  cultivated  arts  and  sciences  already  invented,  but 
remained  for  ever  the  mere  scholars  of  Greece.  Even  the  tran^ 
sient  splendour  of  the  Augustan  age  gradually  faded  away  as  theif 
power  increased,  and  although  they  extended  knowledge  and  civi- 
lization with  their  conquests,  and  during  many  periods  of  the 
empire  enjoyed  more  tranquillity  and  security  of  property  than 
in  the  brightest  periods  of  the  republic,  the  most  vigorous 
energies  of  the  mind  became  dormant  when  the  whole  world 
was»  as  it  were.  One  Nation.  The  transcendant  power  of 
Rome  depressed  her  own  provinces  and  her  subjugated  kingdoms 
with  a  sense  of  inferiority;  and  thus  provincial  and  national  emu* 
lation,  kindred  sources  of  intellectual  excitement,  were  annihi* 
lated  by  the  establishment  of  one  universal  and  undivided  do* 
minion. 

•  In  modern  Europe  there  have  been  formed  so  many  civilized 
and  independent  kingdoms,  maintaining  an  active  intercourse 
with  each  other,  that  the  spirit  of  foreign  rivalry  has  never  been 
dormant,  although  from  want  of  sufficient  internal  competition 
die  intellectual  resources  of  a  large  and  intelligent  portion  of  the 
European  population  have  never  hitherto  been  called  into  action* 

•  If  Alsace  bad  not  remained  disunited  from  France  till  the 
dose  of  the  seventeenth  century,  enjoying  a  certain  share  of  na*' 
tional  independence  as  a  member  of  the  Germanic  empire,  Stras^* 
burg  would  not  have  claimed  at  the  present  moment  the  title  of 
the  second  seat  of  learning  in  France ;  while,  on  the  other  hand> 
if  the  powerful  duchy  of  Burgundy  had  not  been  incorporated 
mth  France  antecedently  to  the  period  when  science  had  burst 
the  fetters  of  the  middle  ages,  so  proud  a  name  could  never  have 
been  cancelled  from  the  annals  of  European  nations,  and.  that 
country  would  have  occupied  at  present  a  more  conspicuous  sta* 
tion  in  the  vast  population  of  France  than  Scotland  still  maintains 
in  Great  Britain.     Had  the  petty  republic  of  Geneva  always 
formed  a  portion  of  the  French  empire,  as  was  recently  its  lot  for 
a  few  years,  the  least  of  the  numerous  French  provinces  might 
have  aspired,  with  greater  prospects  of  success,  to  literary  and 
scientific  reputation.     The  separation  of  Germany  into  numerous 
independent    states    has    multiplied,    in    the  various   capitals^ 
courts,  and  universities,  the  sources  of  patronage,  and  has  quick- 
ened the  growth  of  talent,  and  literature  and  the  arts  have  flou- 
rished most  conspicuously  when  the  subdivision  has  been  most 
minute.     The  literary  and  scientific  renown  of  the  small  duchy 
of  Saxe-Weimar,  when  compared  with  the  comparatively  feeble 
exertions  of  some  of  the  larger  states,  proves,  in  a  striking  man- 
ner, how  small  is  the  connexion,  under  the  present  constitution  of 
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the  Germanic  empire,  between  the  fruits  of  intellectual  exertion 
and  the  amount  of  population^  national  wealthy  and   political 

powen 

To  Italy,  after  having  dwelt  with  satisfaction  on  the  days  of 
her  former  greatness,  it  is  painful  to  revert  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury; however,  she  'has  not  yet  lost  all  her  original  brightness/ 
and  the  Italians  may  still  illustrate  and  confirm  the  truth  of  ov 
preceding  observations,  as  forcibly  perhaps  as  their  ancestors  in 
the  age  of  the  Medici.    The  political  debility  of  thi^  fair  portion 
of  Europe,  arising  from  its  subdivision  into  numerous  states,  has 
reduced  a  large  part  of  the  inhabitants  to  a  condition  ao  less  un* 
natural  than  degrading;  for  the  conquered  are  superior  in  genius 
and  the  highest  intellectual  acquirements  to  their  conquw^Oi 
Such  was  the  fate  of  Greece  soon  after  the  period  of  her.histoi; 
before  alluded  to.     The  Greeks  and  Italians  were  the  victims  of 
causes  precisely  similar  in  their  nature.     Both  were  incapable, 
from  corresponding  defects   in  their  political   organization,  of 
forming  firm  confederations,  and  therefore  of  resisting  the  aggres- 
sion ofpowerful  foreigners.     Both  retained  a  high  state  of  civili* 
zation  after  the  loss  of  their  independence,  thus  exemplifying  the 
energy  of  that  impulse  from  whence  their  rapid  improvement  had 
been  derived*     The  Italians  are  still  entitled  to  consideration 
amongst  the  people  of  Europe  both  in  polite  literature  and  in 
art;  and  with  respect  to  the  physical  and  mathematical  sciencesj 
w»e  have  the  testimony  of  Professor  Playfair,  who  travelled  there 
at  the  commencement  of  the  present  century  and  examined  mi* 
nutely  into  the  state  and  the  productions  of  the  principal  academies, 
'  that  there  were  a  greater  number  of  scientific  institutions  in 
Italy,  important  from  the  regularity  and  value  of  theirpublica* 
tions,  than  existed  in  any  equal  portion  of  territory  in  Europe.** 
The  emulation  of  the  Italian  states,  though  enfeebled  by  their 
subjection  to  foreign  rulers,  has  never  been  utterly  extinguidied^ 
This,  and  many  other  sources  of  intellectual  excitement  hav« 
been  kept  alive  in  a  great  degree  by  the  numerous  institutions  for 
promoting  science  and  the  fine  arts  in  all  the  principal  and  many 
of  the  inferior  towns — advantages  that  originated  in  the  former 
subdivision  of  the  country. 

But  to  pursue  this  subject  farther  would  lead  us  into  a 
lengthened  digression,  and  we  trust  we  have  said  enough  to  illus- 
trate the  position  with  whicli  we  started,  that  provincial  feelings, 
if  properly  directed,  are  capable  of  exerting  a  constant  and 
powerful  influence  over  the  public  mind,  disposing  it  to  afibrd 
protection  to  merit.      We   have  no  wish  to  indidge  sanguine 

*-  Edinb,  Rev.  vol,  vi.  p.  171. 

speculations 


"gj^MjllMllW^IIB'lh  «l»lt''ni'ftgr'of  tte  English  cdunlies  III 
"WrllHlMrirf  iMlKHIlwns'  COtDpctltRni  ilinf  opening^  to  them,  nor 

gmate  the  preseDt  importance  of  tlie  new  i>rovincial  insti- 

p*-'tiirt  wiJ'inlt  tiot; Bhttnk -from  tiet' 


,  ,  P  lUMlei'  Ae  f^niiu  of  our  free  coiiatitutioii  and  in  a 
'4MHihi*?«li«T«  Wealdi  Bod  intelKj^ACe  are  so  widely  diffused. 
4tt  ^mM-  befbre-mcntionied,  if  ever  permitted  to  operate  with 
fUl  «nwgy,  would  levd  it  oiice  to  Bpl^idid  success  in  every 
MiMM»K«^SciM^e'  and  Att,  SUd  woutU  cany  our  excellence 
WiA'W^-M>t^trfU-\Tfaicb"H'e'are  tft  present  distinguislied 
P^CnindivfatgSBr  degreeof  pfeFfeotioo.  Tlie  English  counti^ 
fMmtat'mSMfar  titedeyelopeaieBtdf- rivalry  without  parallel 
wttMtnrtebid-orgaaisdtioB^of  other  European  kingdoms.  They 
.ilhltfeiiamr -been  'wantbig.  m  a  due  leiu*  of  their  own  impor- 
liMCi^  banb-fr'Mi  tune  imibecaoriaV  exerdsed  independent  civil 
liWl.fK^law  rigfatsC'  .Tbe^lnve  beeoKccustouied  to  the  resi- 
'4nW-of:in  hercditaiy  aiutocney  mutn  with  feelings  of  local 
'IjMlRkracafynid'.diElriTiiig  tbeir  power  iod  iafluence  from  family  , 
'■l^lAidelioAi;  froBi  the  'poss^siion  of  property,  or  public  services, 
liy  ilnl  niirilj  frbm  ^  fiwour  of  tbe.crown.  The  Capital  has 
'IMnnr  in  EDgland  auumed  an  ascendancy  over  public  opinion;  it 
'tiirnbm^  a>  b  Fhmcei  drfaineid  tiie  deserted  provinces  of  native 
AtfBt^  andpreseoted  the  O^ly  theatre  where  genius  could  aspire 
'to  dtttaiictibn  and  hope  to  meet  with  due  encourageineut.  In 
atoulotidti  no.  leas  than  in  the  extension  of  education  many  of  our 
-Ei^Uab  counties  surpass  at  present,  what  is  ascribed  to  the  most 
coauenible  of  the  ancient  independent  states  of  Greece  and 
Ibdy^'-'to  Attica,  for  instance,  or  Tuscany,  the  parents  of  s« 
maftv  fllnstriouB  citizens.  If  it  be  imposaible  to  excite  in_  die 
pnmilces  of  (tie  same  country  quite  so  animated  a  competitioti 
lii  tlie  noblest  subjects  of  contention,  as  between  differeot  inde^ 
pifadeift  powers,  it  should  also  be  remembered  ibat  in  the  foHner 
jcaae  'evils  and  calamities  most  repugnant  to  the  free  growth, , of 
kSDwiedge,  yet  inseparably  incident  to  minute  politicid  subdivj> 
Mon,  are  happily  avoided. 

We  shall  take  an  early  opportunity  of  attendi&g  more  pai 
btly  Ur  the  Scientific  Institutions  of  Scotland  and  Iretandr 


i&xr.  IX. — 1.  A  Letter  to  the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  propoting  to 

d^h  the  East  Wins  of  Somerset  House  for  National  Galleriea. 

By  J.  W.  Croker.Esq.      1823. 
2.'  Obxrffatmns  on  the  Buildings,  Improvements,  and  Erffflsiow 

of  the  Metropolis,  of  late  Years;  with  some  Sugg/esti<ms,  Sfc. 

five.  pn.  150.      1825. 
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3.  Sketch  oft/ie  North  Bank  of  the  Thames,  showing  thepropoad 
Quay,  ami  some  other  Improvements,  suggested  by  LieutenoMt' 
Colonel  Trench.     Tolio.     1825. 

4.  Considerations  upon  the  Expediency  of  Building  a  Metrjopoliim 
Palace.     By  a  Member  of  Parliament,     8vo.   pp.  68.     182S. 

5.  A  Letter  to  the  Right  llonourable  Sir  Charles  Long,  on  th 
Improvements  proposed  and  now  carrying  on  in  the  Western 
Part  of  London,     8vo.  pp.  37.     1825. 

6.  Short  Remarks  and  Suggestions  upon  the  Improvements  now 
carrying  on  or  under  Consideration.    8vo.  pp.  48.     1 826. 

nPHE  architectural  growth  and  improvement  of  our  capital  mqr 
-*-    well  engage  a  few  of  our  pages  at  this  time,  when  not  only 
-every  lounger  through  our  streets  speculates  upon  their  embet- 
•lishment,  but  the  public  attention  in  higher  quarters  is  seriouslf 
directed  to  this  object.     Most  of  the  pamphlets  which  we  have 
-now  before  us  were  printed  for  private  distribution,  and  on  that 
account  we  are  not  perhaps  entitled  to  treat  them  like  more  re- 
gular productions;  but  though  not  published,  the^  were  printed 
.  to  be  read,  and  as  they  have  already  been  largely  circulated,  their 
authors  cannot,  we  think,  be  much  offended  by  some  notice  of 
them  here. 

The  capability  of  London  for  tlie  display  of  architectural  maj"^ 
nificence  will  not  be  disputed.  The  positions  of  other  great  cities 
may  indeed  exhibit  more  striking  features ;  we  cannot,  for  instance, 
command  an  Acropolis;  but  the  situation  of  this  Metropolis 
happily  combines  all  which  may  contribute  to  its  wealth  and  con- 
venience. Seated  on  a  gentle  slope  descending  to  the  margin 
■of  a  noble  river,  its  plain  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  south  by 
two  beautiful  ranges  of  hills,  affording  at  once  easy  access,  foci- 
Jities  to  cleanliness  and  ventilation,  and  that  in  which  its  rival  Pari; 
is  so  deficient,  abundant  springs  of  the  purest  water. 

We  have  high  authority  for  believing  that   ancient  London 
(Lyn-din,  the  City  on  the  Lake)  overlooked  an  extensive  basin, 
-whose  waters  washed  the  bases  of  the  Surrey  hills,  though  the 
Thames,  now  confined  by  embankments,  flows  witJhin  his  pro- 
per channel.     London  was  not  occupied  as  a  Roman  station 
so  early  as  Colchester  and  Verulam.     It  has  been  doubted  if 
Julius  Caesar  ever  saw  it.    The  \valls  were  erected  by  Theodosius, 
governor  of  Britain,  in  the  year  369.     They  were  bounded  on 
<he  east  and  west  by  the  Fleet  and  the  Wallbrook,  on  the  soutih 
•by  the  Thames,  and  on  the  north  by  a  morass,  beyond  which 
lay  an  extensive  forest,  stretching  also  towards   the  eastern  side 
oi  the  city.     Fitzstephen,  who  wrote  in  the  time  of  Henry  IL 
describes  it  as  then  filled  with  beasts  of  chase.     The  firat  bridge 
was  thrown  across  the  Thames  about  the  year  1000,  by  the  monks 
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of  St.  Mary  Over-Eye  (over  the  water),  who  till  then  had  main-^ 
tamed  a  ferry  which  gave  name  to  their  convent.  Even  thi» 
frail  wooden  fabric  is  recorded  to  have  been  deemed  an  im-* 
pnegnable  barrier  by  the  invader  Canute^  who  cut  a  channel  from- 
BoUierhitlie  into  the  Thames  above  the  bridge;  and  dragged  his^ 
vessels  through  it  to  blockade  the  city.  This  old  bridge  having, 
been  destroyed  by  fire,  that  which  is  now  about  to  be  pulled 
down  was  erected  in  1176.  Within  the  memory  of  persons  yet 
living  this  second  bridge  was  laden  with  an  irregular  pile  o£ 
crazy  buildings,  chiefly  occupied  by  pin-makers,  (the  first  of  whom 
was  a  Spanish  negro,)  overhanging  the  huge  starlings  on  eithec 
aide,  and  bound  together  by  cross-beams  of  timber,  beneath  which 
Ae  passengers  groped  along  a  narrow  and  dismal  way.  The 
remains  of  the  drawbridge  in  the  middle  were  guarded  by  an  an-* 
tiqae  tower,  and  another  bulwark  protected  the  entrance  from  the 
suburb  thence  called  Southwark.  These  singular  appendages, 
which  are  represented  in  Hollar's  curious  print,  were  removed* 
together  widi  most  of  the  city-gates,  by  authority  of  Parliament  in 
die  year  1760.  No  demand  for  additional  means  of  conununica- 
tion  across  the  river  was  made  till  1738,  when  Labelye,  a  Swiss 
architect,  was  employed  to  build  the  bridge  of  Westminster. 
That  of  Blackfriars,  by  Milne,  was  added  in  1761. 

The  most  ancient  relic  in  the  city  is  *  London  Stone,'  which  may 
still  be  seen  inserted  in  the  wall  of  St.  Swithin's  church,  Cannonr 
street.  It  seems  to  have  been  regarded  with  a  superstitious  rever- 
ence as  the  Palladium  of  the  city.  When  Jack  Cade,  at  the 
head  of  his  rebel  army,  entered  London,  he  struck  his  sword  on 
this  stone,  saying,  *  now  is  Mortimer  lord  of  this  citie.' 

The  fine  old  gothic  cathedral  of  St.  Paul,  anciently  called 
Eastminster,  which  fell  in  the  Great  Fire  of  l666,  covered  three 
acres  with  its  walls.  The  beautiful  spire  rose  high  above  the  city^ 
and  one  of  its  aisles  (Paul's  Walk)  was  the  daily  resort  of  traders, 
newsmongers,  and  sharpers.  In  front  stood  Paul's  Cross,  a  pulpit 
of  wood,  noted  for  political  sermons,  and  for  the  nobler  exertions 
of  Latimer  and  others  of  our  distinguished  reformers.  This 
Cross  was  demolished  in  1 641,  by  order  of  the  Long  Parliament, 
who  issued  a  commission  for  the  destruction  of  *  pictures  and  other 
monuments  and  relics  of  idolatry.'  The  beautiful  cross  of  Queen 
Eleanor  in  West  Chepe  (Cheapside)  shared  the  same  fate ;  and 
the  ancient  May  Pole  which  stood  on  the  site  of  the  New  Church 
in  the  Strand  was  removed  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton  to  Wanstead 
park,  as  a  support  to  his  great  telescope. 

In  Aggas's  map  of  London,  as  it  was  in  1560,  Finsbury  and 
Holborn,  St.  Giles  and  St.  Martin's,  appear  as  scattered  villages. 
Westminster  was  not  only  a  distinct  but  a  distant  city.     A  long 
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dreary  road  led  through  Lud-gate  to  the  village  of  Charing^  wheie 
another  of  Eleanor's  crosses  (now  supplanted  by  Le  Soepr's  fine 
statue  of  Charles  I.)  pointed  the  way  to  the  palaces  of  WhitdwU 
and  Westminster.  Beyond  this  cross  all  was  open  fidld  and 
garden.  Hedge-lane  (now  Witcombe-street)  and  the  Haynuurket 
are  marked  as  the  roads  to  Oxenforde  and  Redynge.  Oa  the  top 
of  Hay-hill  stood  the  gibbet  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyat.  In  MarybcHM 
(now  the  Regent's)  Park,  Queen  Elizabeth  sent  her  Russiup  ambas- 
isadors  to  hunt.  At  a  noted  Bowling-green  and  House  of  Eih 
tcrtainment,  (set  up  on  the  suppression  of  Spring  Gardens,)  wen 
sold  a  sort  of  Cakes  called  Piccadillas,  which  gave  title  to  the  fine 
street  of  which  this  resort  was  the  origin.  A  little  east  of  tbii 
stood  the  country-house  of  Lord  Keeper  Coventry ;  and,  fiirtha 
on,  the  mansion  of  Sydney — Earl — o( Leicester,  upon  the  sites  now 
occupied  by  the  Street,  Passage,  and  Square,  which  retfun  these 
names.  North  of  this  arose  King's  square,  on  one  side  of  which 
stood  the  house  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  after  whose  e^ecutiM 
his  friends  changed  this  royal  name  to  '  Soho,*  the  watchword 
with  which  he  advanced  to  the  fatal  battle  of  Sedgemoon 
Hanover  and  Cavendish  squares  first  appeared  in  the  maps  about 
die  year  1 7^ ;  Oxford-street  at  that  time  extended  no  iivther 
than  Princes-street,  and  Bond-street  reached  only  to  Conduit* 
mead.  Trinity  Chapel,  which  stands  in  that  quarter  of  the  town, 
has  a  curious  history.  It  was  originally  a  Popish  chapel  of  wood 
mounted  on  wheels,  and  followed  the  camp  of  James  II.  to 
Hounslow  Headi,  where  it  remained  neglected  long  after  (tw 
Revolution,  till  Archbishop  Tennison,  then  rector  of  St.  Martin's, 
brought  it  back  to  its  present  position,  and  rebuilt  it  of  mpre 
durable  materials. 

The  venerable  Abbey  of  Westminster,  on  Thpmey  Island, 
was  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  a  creek,  which  (q^eoing  near 
Manchester  Buildings  crossed  King's-street  and  College^treet, 
Isupplying  the  Canal  in  St.  James's  Park,  and  thence  lejoiBed 
the  Thaiues.  The  adjacent  palace  of  Edward  the  Comfeasor,  of 
which  the  noble  Hall  of  Rufus  and  a  few  fragments  only  reaEiain, 
covered  both  the  palace-yards,  and  extended  as  far  as  Whitehall) 
where  it  joined  to  the  precincts  of  York  House.  On  the  dispace 
of  Wolsey,  the  latter  was  seized  for  the  use  of  the  king,  who  firon 
that  time  kept  his  court  there.  St.  James's  Hospital,  lUl  then 
luider  the  jurisdiction  of  Eton  College,  was  also  seized  by  Hepuy 
VIII.  who  converted  it  to  a  palace,  and  inclosed  the  Pwik,  which 
was  afterwards  planted  by  Charles  II. 

The  magnificent  palace  of  Whitehall,  designed  by  Inigo  Jones, 
for  James  I.,  was  to  have  comprised  six  disdnct  courts;  but  die 
beautiful  Banqueting-room  alone  was  completed.  At  that  period 
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the  Toyal  palaces  occupied  the  whole  of  the  east  side  of  the  street 
of  Whitehall  and  that  part  on  the  west  where  the  Horse-GuaniS) 
land  the  Home  Office  and  Treasury  now  stand.  The  site  of 
the  present  Admiralty  was  occupied  by  Wallingford  House^  wher^ 
died,  (in  l63S,)  <jf  a  disease  as  horrible  as  her  depravity,  the 
infamous  Countess  of  Essex,  and  from  the  roof  of  which  Arch- 
bishop Usher  beheld  the  execution  of  his  i^oyal  master.  In  Scot- 
land-^yard,  stood  the  ancient  palace  of  King  Kenneth.  King^ 
ftreet,  die  only  thoroughfare,  was  guarded  by  a  gate;  and  another 
of  nobler  dimensions,  designed  by  Holbein,  stood  in  the  midst  of 
Whitehall,  and  formed  the  principal  entrance  to  the  palace. 

When  The  Great  Fire  of  1066  destroyed  almost  the  whol^ 
city  within  the  walls,  London  possessed  an  architect  worthy  of 
raising  the  fallen  capital  from  her  ashes.  But  the  citizens  igno- 
rantly  rejected  the  beautiful  plan  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  whd 
proposed  to  carry  a  spacious  street  in  a  direct  line  from  St.  Paul's 
to  ttie  Exchange,  another  to  the  Tower,  and  a  third  westward 
from  the  same  point  to  Piccadilly.  A  terrace  was  to  adorn  the 
bank  of  the  river,  beside  which  he  intended  to  place  the  Halls  of 
the  twelve  great  Companies.  The  king  and  his  ministers  warmly 
supported  this  masterly  conception,  but  to  little  purpose:  the  citi- 
zens cramped  Sir  Christopher  in  his  operations  so  as  almost 
wholly  to  frustrate  the  design.  He  effected,  nevertheless,  great 
improvement  in  tlie  comfort  and  cleanliness  of  the  city,  as  one 
proof  of  which  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  plague,  which  in  thd 
preceding  year  is  stated  to  have  carried  off  160,000  persons,  nevet 
afterwards  appeared. 

In  1766  (just  a  century  after)  Mr.  John  Gwynn,  an  architect 
of  reputation,  dedicated  to  his  late  Majesty  proposals  for  the  im« 
provement  of  London  and  Westminster^  and  plans  for  the  erection  of 
a  Royal  Palace  in  Hyde-park,  upon  a  scale  of  magnificence  which 
would  satisfy  the  most  enthusiastic  of  modem  projectors.  This 
work  (now  scarce)  displays  excellent  taste,  and  anticipates  nearly 
all  the  improvements  since  made  or  now  contemplated.  On  one  of 
his  plans  we  observe  *  St.  George's-bridge'  occupying  nearly  the 
site  of  our  bridge  of  Waterloo,  vnih.  a  noble  street  leading  north 
through  Bow-street.  *  KingVsquare'  is  seen  occupying  the  place 
of  the  Mews — A  great  street  leads  north  from  Pall  Mall, 
nearly  in  the  line  of  Regent-street,  and  another  east  from  Picca- 
dilly. Splendid  improvements  for  Whitehall  and  Palace-;^ard 
are  also  sketched  out^  as  well  as  a  quay  on  both  banks  of  the  nver, 
extending  as  far  as  London-bridge. — No  part  of  his  ingenious 
design,  however,  was  adopted :  the  publication  does  not  appear  to 
have  produced  any  pubhc  interest  at  the  time;  and  Mr.  Gwynn 
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has  been  so  little  thought  of  since,  that  we  have  seen  'some  ctf    j 
his  designs  lately  brought  forward  as  original  conceptions.  ^ 

We  have  taken  this  retrospective  glance  of  London,  in  order 
to  afford  our  readers  better  means  of  judging  of  the  various  sug* 
gestions  for  the  improvement  of  our  modern  city,  which  we  now 
proceed  to  examine. 

Mr,  Croker,  in  his  '  Letter  to  the  Earl  of  Liverpool/  (182S,) 
warmly  urges  the  completion  of  the  eastern  wing  of  Somerset 
House,  and  suggests  that  it  might  be  advantageously  dedicated  to 
the  purposes  of  a  National  Museum,  instead  of  the  ruinous  old 
fabnc  in  Great  Russell-street.  This  plan  is  stated  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  premier  with  all  the  zeal  and  ingenuity  for  which 
the  author  is  distinguished ,  but  though  we  have  9ie  satisfoctien  to 
know  that  the  government  has  consented  to  the  erection  of  die 
deficient  wing,  we  rather  think  it  will  be  devoted  to  public  offices* 
Indeed,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  banks  of  the  Thames  afford 
a  ^safe  situation  for  books  and  pictures.  The  foggy  exhalatipos 
from  the  river,  and  the  tremendous  volumes  of  smoke  and  soel 
which  are  wafted  from  the  steam-engines,  (daily  increasing  in 
number,)  in  its  neighbourhood,  are  found  highly  injurious  to  such 
articles,  even  in  private  houses,  and  would  still  more  seriously 
affect  an  extensive  public  collection.  In  the  preface  to  the  tUni 
edition  the  author  states  that  when  the  Letter  was  first  written^ 
*  the  larger  and  more  generous  views  which  the  Country  seems 
now.  inchned  to  take  of  this  kind  of  questions'  were  not  onticir 
pated,  and  that  his  proposals  referred  not  to  what  he  thoi^it 
desirable,  but  to  what  it  seemed  practicable  to  obtain.  We^ 
therefore,  conclude,  that  subsequent  events  have  altered  some  <rf 
his  opinions  given  on  a  different  state  of  the  case.  When  thia 
pamphlet  was  first  circulated  there  was  but.  liule  prospect  of  wt- 
cuing  our  great  national  collections  from  the  risk  and  inconVert 
nience  to  which  they  were  exposed  in  old  Montague  Houses 
Much  is  therefore  due  to  its  author  as  the  first  who  directed*  the 
public  attention  to  this  very  important  object.  The  rebuilding  of 
that  edifice,  on  a  scale  correspondent  to  the  dignity  of  a  Bntish 
Musaeum,  is  now  proceeding  rapidly,  and  we  agree  (as  has  been 
already  hinted"*^)  in  the  more  matured  opinion  of  Mr.  Cnjketi. 
that  it  is  the  fittest  depository  for  the  great  National  Libraiy^ 
though  the  propriety  of  adding  the  library  of  his  late  Majesty  to 
the  existing  collection  seems  more  than  doubtful.  We  should 
have  preferred  to  see  thai  library  placed  in  4  suitable  separate 
building,  nearer  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  Thus  s^cconunodated, 
(perhaps  on  the  site  of  Carlton*House,)  it  would  strand  as  aa 

•-  Vide  p.  157,  ante, 

honourable 
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Lof  Ki&i^  Georgp  the  HiircU  it»  toMMi  wd! 

IMbe*  ]iiMifiu»^  of  his  accomj^lidied  ^uccenM-,  hy  ^Aaist'bi 

MiMtod  to  the  public.    It-is-  cuiiouavthat  ther  royal'txd-: 

cMdt-'Jiit  ▼memble  fibrarian  (Mr.'Baniahl)  iriioidd  litti^! 

riabiiO0t^4iixty  years  after  codiiAeiiciiig  ike  foMiA&d'ot 

i.^moat  conapl^e  private  libnuy  in'  Eurdpe;  ateadfljiq^ 

""   I'  ^£&00Q  per  anniun  to '  this  ^bject^  and  adbering  wMT 

>  «ttintioo' to  theinstmctions  ofDr.  Johttoto^  cd^ttital* 

lidttimMe  letter  recently  jMnted  by  grdef'of-^  Hoose  of 


ib' indined  to  believe  a  veteran  diplomatiBt^  who  mtidk' 
"iAlfred,  to  be  the  author  of  the  lively  add  sensiMB^ 
't%hi(^  stand  second  on  our  Ust,  and  diough^'^.1^ 
tut  in.  all  his*  criticisms,  we  cordially  recomneiid^ 
to  those  readers  who>-like  ourselves,  tadke  an  intei«aff 
gKnving  beauty  of  the  metropolis*  :/....; 

'^'^^Sk^  aUiBcttve  project  of  Colcmel  Trench^  illustrated  by' r 
MaUiflilbdgraphic  views,  comes  next  to'be  considered^  biftil^ 
'iimtm0ifomg  detein  us,for,  with  a  sincere  desireto  see  tlexecuiM/ 
q;  thought  it  hopeless.  Ourfirst  opitton  wardiatbeP 
canvass  in  thevrrong  quarter — ^that  he^  should  InM; 
the  vi^arfingers  and  coal-merchants,  before  he  laandiecl 
KmniiBer-barge  upon  the  Thames  freighted  wid»  princei>«10ird^ 
logs,  and  high  dames,  the  patrons  and  protectresses  of  his  sdieme«: 
But  perhaps  he^  might  think  that  a  committee  of  management,. 
isefamng  jmnisters  of  state  and  other  men  of  refined  taste,* 
nottU  'Cany  all  before  it.  It  was  soon  perceived  that  the  plan^' 
vould  never  pay,  and  that  Parliament,  however  liberal,  ihust 
Deserve  its  funds  for  higher  objects.  Thus  abandoned  by  his  most 
powttful  supporters,  we  thmk  Colonel  Trench  will  not  haveP 
eourace  to  proceed  farther  in  this  speculation,  but  as  we  observe" 
t  portxm  of  his  long  lithographic  plan  proposes  to  open  a  noble 
Goton]iade«'from  St.  Paul's  to  the  river  Thames,  we  earnest!/ 
leoommeoilhun  to  coalesce  as  to  that  point  vrith  Sir  Wm.CuftisJ 
lliat  wordiy  baronet,  laudably  anxious  to  commemorate  himself 
tt  a  benefactor  to  his  own  city,  has  long  been  teeming  vrith  ii(si<Si^ 
Hilar  project,  and  would,  we  cainnot  doubt,  be  very  ihankfut  for 
die  Colonel^  aid  in  giving- it  birth.  ' 

.  The  pamphlet  dedicated  to  the  King  by  a  '  Member  of  Parlia«^ 
Mitf  offers  ami^nificent  design  for  a  Palace  in  Hyde-Park  near 
Stanhope-street  gate.  We  have  seen  another  plan,  notpublisbed,. 
idiidi  proposes!  the  Ilegent'&  Park  as  a  preferable  site.  The  au-' 
dim,  who  are  brethren  in  taste  as  well  as  blood>'have  abund^ntIy 
proved  that  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  details  of  arclii-« 
Mare  is  not  incompatible  with  the  more  dignified  ncquirementsi 

proper 
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proper  to  persons  of  high  r^nk  and  fitation.  All  men  of  rii^  MA 
nig  liave  acknowledged  that  the  Sovereign  of  this  great  realm  ImiKl 
hitlierto  possessed  a  proper  London  residence.  Whether  he  was  t» 
iuliabit  an  ancient  hospital  for  lepers^  as  at  St.  James's,  or  tb)m 
lodged  by  the  bounty  of  a  Lord  Dorchester  at  Carlton  Houae»il 
must  be  confessed  that  the  Nation  has  hitherto  done  nothing  liih 
wards  providing  a  metropolitan  palace  becoming  the  royal  digoili^ 
If  a  situation  were  now  to  be  chosen,  we  should  decidedly  preCor 
Buckbine  Hill  in  Hyde-Park,  to  any  spot  which  has  yet  hmm 
named.  We  think  the  accommodation  of  the  king  in  some  oneqf 
his  own  parks  should  be  the  Jirst  consideration;  and  though  mt 
cannot  too  highly  appreciate  the  generous  reluctance  to  abridgft 
the  space  set  apart  for  the  recreation  of  his  subjects,  which  deaido^ 
his  majesty  to  rebuild  Buckingham  house,  rather  than  dum 
another  site,  we  must  say  that  very  unbecommg  objections  mi 
much  foolish  talk  have  been  maintained  about  ittoading  the  parkk 
For  our  parts  we  should  not  have  grudged  the  cost  of  such  a  palace 
even  at  die  expense  of  two  millions,  considering  it  due  to  tb 
monarch  of  this  great  empire,  and  well  knowing  that  monejs^ 
expended  goes  to  the  reward  of  British  talent  and  industry;  aod 
we  cannot  but  regret  that  the  king's  scruples,  aided  peih^is  hja 
partiality  for  the  place  of  his  nativity,  finally  determined  him  to 
adopt  an  inferior  situation,  and  a  design,  the  estimates  for  iriufik 
scarcely  reach  a  tenth  of  that  amount. 

The  '  Letter  to  Sir  Charles  Long,'  (reported  to  be  the  offitpm^ 
of  a  female  pen,)  seems  chiefly  designed  to  recommend  the  appoial^ 
meut  of  a  Committee  of  Taste  to  direct  all  the  architftctiitaL«B» 
provements  of  the  metropolis.  Many  people  already  believe  indit 
existence  of  such  a  committee,  in  the  persons  of  the  six  noblemai 
and  gentlemen,  with  Sir  Charles  Long  as  their  chairman^  to 
whose  judgment  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  from  time  to  time  n* 
ferred  tlie  designs  for  public  monuments  in  St.  Paul's  and  Wert* 
minster  Abbey.  But  there  ended  their  functions^  which  wen 
purely  honorary.  We  cannot  concur  in  the  suggestions  of  the 
£air  writer ;  and  we  venture  to  think  Sir  Charles  hmoiself  .would:  be 
of  our  opinion,  though  high  authorities  have  recommended. ike 
appointment  of  a  permanent  commission,  similar  to  that  ;a|beadj 
chosen  for  the  limited  object  of  the  repairs  of  Windsor  caide^ 
In  the  House  of  Commons  warm  discussions  took  place  last  year» 
on  the  merits  of  some  of  our  new  buildings,  and  the  fkjade.cf 
one  was  rebuilt  on  the  recommendation  of  a  conunittee.  We 
acknowledge  ourselves  indebted  to  them  for  that  improvemcfltf 
but  we  are  of  opinion  that  such  interposition  should  be  raie< 
As  the  king's  ministers  are  responsible  for  the  expenditure  of  die 
public  money,  we  think  (without  refecence  to  their  .personal-qjuaii* 

fications) 
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ipna)  that  they  are  the  most  proper  persons  to  decide  upon 
idoption  of  plans  submitted  to  them  bj  the  Board  of  Works* 
*he  l^t  of  the  pamphlets  we  have  to  notice^  ^ough  pripted 
for  private  circulation,  is  written^  we  believe,  by  Sir  Charles 
ig;  we  are  therefore  disposed  to  interpret  many  of  its  sug-o 
itms  as  hints  of  works  which  may  in  due  time  \}e  execu^* 
iLi^^PM^kable  for  the  unaffected  good  taste  and  judgment  of  its 
nations,  and  especially  those  on  the  opening  of  the/Stfft&d 
.other  great  public  avenues.  The  reconunendaiioo  for  te* 
ing  the  line  of  houses  which  separates  KingHStr^^t  from  Pfuv 
M^tr^treet,  and  those  on  the  right  of  Bridge-Street,  woukli  tf 
pted,  be  a  magnificent,  though,  we  feac,  a  very  costly  improve*- 
^t.  The  hints  for  supplanting  the  forest  tr^es  which  skirt  tfae 
k,  by  flowering  shrubs,  and  dressing  the  ground  in  a  gayer 
3,  are  in  excellent  taste,  and  would  convert  even  the  gloomy 
^8  of  St.  J  ames's  Park  into  a  lively  and  agreeable  promenade* 
are  rejoiced  to  learn  from  such  authority  that  the  plan  and 
Btion  of  the  Palace  now  rising  on  the  ruins  of  Buckinghaw 
iise  promise  both  splendour  and  convenience,  and,  as  ii  is 
>  decided  on,  that  the  work  is  proceeding  rapidly.  .  But  as  th? 
idation  of  Carlton  House  is  declared  to  be  absolutely  unsafe^ 
the  building  is  to  be  pulled  down  inunediately,  his  majesty, 
the  next  two  or  three  years,  will  have  no  London  Palace  except 
James's,  which,  though  admirably  arranged  for  holding  bis 
iirty  is  quite  unfitted  for  a  domestic  residence.  We  hear  also 
;  the  Arch  of  Constantine,  with  some  variations  and  additions, 
glittering  with  the  newly  invented  mosaic  gold,  is  to  form  the 
^roach  to  the  new  palace,  as  the  long-promised  triumphal  monu- 
it  of  the  victories  of  Trafalgar  and  Waterloo.  We  had  once 
led  to  see  these  national  trophies  erected  elsewhere,  but  we 
lOur  the  feeling  which  induces  his  Majesty  to  associate  them 
b  his  own  palace,  and  we  only  hope  that  the  structure  may  be 
cted  at  Hyde  Park  Corner,  as  the  royal  entrance  from  Winckor; 
front  which  is  to  commemorate  the  great  achievement  of  th^ 
Jce  of  Wellington,  facing  Apsley  House,  and  the  other,  dedi- 
ed  to  the  memory  of  Nelson,  looking  towards  Westminster* 
this  commanding  position  it  would  be  an  object  of  constant 
srest  to  all  who  enter  this  avenue  of  the  metropolis,  where  every 
iser-by  would  view  it  with  a  grateful  sense  of  those  services 
ich  it  is  destined  to  commemorate. 

We  yield  our  entire  assent  to  all  the  author  has  said  in  praise 
the  great  works  carrying  on  at  Windsor.  We  have  had  the 
i^antage  of  inspecting  these,  and,  we  think,  though  Mr.  Wyat- 
le  has  had  to  grapple  with  many  unforeseen  difficulties,  he  has 
.mounted  them  with  great  ingenuity.     As  antiquaries,  certainly, 

we 
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M'e  would  have  demanded  that  all  the  repairs  should  have  beeniiiade!^i| 
as  was  at  first  proposed,  in  the  severe  style  of  the  Bge  of  Edii«A< 
III.;  but  had  this  been  done^  much  of  the  comfort  and  come^^, 
nience  of  the  royal  Residence  must  have  been  sacrificed  to  tbe 
uniformity  of  the  Castle.    The  architect  doubtless  felt  himself  <iii^j 
titled  to  introduce  such  variations  in  style  as  occurred  betweeii4i^i 
era  of  its  commencement  by  William  of  Wykeham^  and  that  of  tUi> ' 
additions  by  Elizabeth;  and  in  giving  a  more  ornamental  extenomj 
he  has  been  enabled  to  afford  great  improvement  in  the  inl 
arrangement.     We  are  sorry,  though  not  surprized,  to  leani'l 
the  ruinous  condition  of  the  whole  building  (which  could  not  ba^ 
discovered  till  some  progress  had  been  made  in  these  alteral 
will  require  a  further  grant  to  a  large  amount.     The  beaut 
chapel  of  St.  George,  now  imprisoned  betwixt  die  Colh 
Houses,  should  be  freed  from  these  incumbrances.    The  buiU 
of  that  part  of  the  town,  which  has  encroached  upon  the 
ditch,  must  also  be  removed,  and  when  the  terrace  is  carried^-ci'^ 
a  lower  level,  completely  round  the  south  and  west  sides^  nothing 
will  be  wanting  to  render  Windsor  Castle  the  most  splendid  palatii' 
in  Europe. 

Upon  the  subject  of  the  National  Gallery,  the  author  of  tbd^VI 
^  Short  Remarks '  writes  conamore,  and  we  trust  that  all  which  be '^'^ 
recommends,  as  to  the  formation  of  the  Collection,  will  be  adopted^'!] 
It  is  vain  to  look  back  upon  what  such  a  GMery  m^ht  have  pos*  t| 
sessed  from  sources  which  are  now  passed  away.    The  dispersioi  H 
of  the  magnificent  collection  of  Charles  I.,  formed  by  that  accoOK  \i 
plished  monarch  with  the  truest  taste  and  judgment,  is  now  V*  ;- 
retrievable.     The  pictures  sold  by  the  parhament  after  his  deaA-  "h 
may  yet  be  traced  among  the  first  collections  on  die  continent) 
but  few  of  them  have  yet  returned  to  this  country.     But  die 
aera  of  good  taste  is  at  length  revived.     A  just  estimate  of  tha  ^ 
value  of  such  works  (as  public  property)  is  now  entertakiedii  f 
The  Houghton  Gallery  would  not  in  our  days  have  been  driven  { 
to  seek  a  purchaser  on  the  confines  of  the  Arctic  circle;  and  ' 
-we  may  congratulate  our  countrymen  that  the  '  nucleus'  of  a'Bii*   ' 
tish  Gallery  is  already  formed.     The  munificent  donation  of  dM '  ^ 
entire  collection  of  Sir  George  Beaumont  does  honour  ta  that  ^ 
distinguished  connoisseur ;   and  the  purchase  of  the  pictures 
belonging  to  the  late  Mr.  Angerstein  has  secured  some  of  die   'i 
finest  specimens  of  the  great  masters.     We  are  persuaded  that 
several  of  the  most  eminent  collectors  will  add  to  these  hereafter 
by  donation  or  bequest.     Mr.  Holwell  Carr  has  already  signified 
his  intention  of  thus  disposing  of  his  beautiful  Italian  picture*^ 
and  we  believe  that  many  such  gifts  have  been  already  lost  ta  the 
public  from  the  mere  want  of  a  national  depository.    The  diffusion 

of 
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tioD  has  excitcu  »  oo-^Jirent,  feeling  od:  the  put  of  the  Iegi4*? 
ture,  and  funds  ^ill  not  he  wanting  to  prpgio^  this  intweatill^ 
ot^ect.  Since  the  purchase  of  Mr,  Angerstein's  colJectioD/ 
iadeed,  only  four  piclur«B  haye  been  bought  for  the.  Natjoiul 
Gallery:  they  ure  the  productions  of  Corae^io,  of  TiUao,  <H 
Annihal  Carracci,  and  of  NicholaB  Pouwtn,  aod.tlte;  Ol^Cu.itll: 
JlucUires  thus  acquired  for  the  use  of  the  public  ought  tobe^r  o/T 
itkefirst  class.  'I'he  number  of  pictures  offei^d  for,sale:,for^ttu0  - 
'purpose  is  ianumerable ;  but  we  think  that  none -hut  the  pumtjt 
works  of  the  most  eminent  painters  should  be  added  to  die.col- 
lectiou  by  purchase.  The  opportunities  of  making  such^acquisin 
I  twns  are  now  but  seldom  presaitted,  and  we  believe  that  tbow, 
innder  whose  recomnicndatiQn  the;  are  likely  to  be  made.^are  fuUj; 
'lemible  of  the  necessity  of  proceeding  cautiously  and  slowly  in 
offering  their  advice.  No  entire  collections  should  be  purchas^ 
ibereafter;  but  whenever  the '^&e'  of  any  such  can  be  obtained, 
[i  liberal  price  ought  to  be  given  for  works  of  established  ceWf^ 
i  Imly.  I'he  two  pictures  of  Correg«^o,  (one  of  which  was  in.t)K(  - 
collection  of  Charles  1.)  brought  to  England  by  the  Marqness.i^ 
I«ndouderry,  and  two  of  those  by  Murillo,  in  the  collec^n  <^ 
Marijhal  Soult,  now  offered  for  sale  at  Paris,  are  well  wotAj, 
the  attention  of  our  government.  But,  while  in  search  of  tbn 
^est  specimens  of  the  most  celebrated  foreign  masters,  we  trust 
■  tbose  to  whom  these  jturchases  are  confided  will  neglect  no  op^ 
tportunity  of  acquiring  some  of  the  choicest  productions  of  sucl^ 
a  are  truly  British.  TIte  works  of  Gainsborough,  Wilson,  Ho? 
eaith,  and  Reynolds,  siiould  hold  a  conspicuous  place  in  the 
A'abonal  Gallery  of  England. 

The  pamphlet  of  Sir  Charles  Long  closes  with  a  just  tribute* 
I  Ki  the  liberality  which  his  present  Majesty  has  shown  to  the  Arts, 
^ipecifying,  among  other  instances,  the  recent  gift  of  a  large  and 
jnluable  series  of  naval  portraits  to  the  Galleiy  of  Greenwich 
[Hospital.  The  King's  desire  to  gratifythe  public  taste  has  been 
often  shown  by  the  liberal  contribution  of  his  pictures  to  tha 
iEihibition  in  Pall  Mall;  and  we  understand  that,  as  Carltoa 
ilouse  is  to  be  pulled  down  immediately,  his  Majesty  has  gn*  ' 
ciously  signibed  his  permission  that  the  whole  of  his  private  coli 
lection  should  be  removed  for  the  same  purpose  to  the  British 
Gallery  until  the  new  palace  is  ready  to  receive  them.  : 

It  is  now  probable  that  a  splendid  building,  designed  for  die 
use  of  the  National  Galleiy  of  Paintings  and  Sculpture,  will  be 
erected  on  tlie  north  side  of  the  new  square  at  Charing  Cross,  to 
uipplant  the  Mews,  and  to  extend  from  Pall  Mall  East  to  St^ 
■     -  '  Martin's 
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Martin's  church.*  We  trust  the  idea  of  placing;'  a  Parthin 
die  centre  of  that  area  for  the  service  of  tiie  Royal  Acade 
finally  abandoned.  We  always  thought  it  would  be  highly  i 
venient,  as  well  as  impolitic,  to  accumulate  all  bur  public  tret 
under  one  roof,  especially  in  a  situation  so  remote  ks 
Russell-street.  But  we  learn  that  the  proposal  for  separatii 
sculptures  from  the  Museum  has  created  much  discussion  a 
its  trustees.  Certain  difliculties  are  indeed  presented  by  tii 
ditions  under  which  some  of  tiie  donations  have  been  mad€ 
these,  we  think,  might  easily  be  arranged  with  the  Governm 

In  directing  the  public  attention  to  the  improvement  of 
don,  two  distinct  objects  are  to  be  kept  in  view.  The  first  \ 
outweighing  the  other  in  importance)  is  to  provide  the  mosi 
plete  and  uninterrupted  communication  throughout  this  ext 
metropolis.  The  second  is  the  increase  of  its  architc 
splendour. 

With  respect  to  the  first,  we  woiild  especially  notice  th 
defective  means  of  intercourse  from  west  to  east.  The  im 
crowds  constantly  swarming  along  the  Strand,  Fleet-street,  C 
side,  and  CornhiU,  whether  in  carriages  or  on  foot,  are  mis 
cramped  in  their  progress.  Several  hundred  thousand  p 
daily  traverse  this  principal  thoroughfare,  and  have  to  st 
almost  for  each  step,  as  they  hasten  to  their  destini 
We  are  rejoiced  to  see  that  the  attention  of  the  legislal 
now  directed  towards  this  important  object,  and  that  the 
they  have  adopted  for  the  improvement  of  Charing  Cros 
vide  for  the  opening  of  the  Strand  as  far  as  Exeter  Change^  i 
though  deserving  respect  as  a  remnant  of  Burleigh  Hou£ 
long  been  an  obstacle  to  this  great  thoroughfiare.  We  trui 
the  liberal  co-operation  of  Lord  Exeter  and  the  Duke  of  Bt 
in  the  further  improvements  contemplated  in  that  quarter,  ^ 
followed  by  that  of  Lord  Salisbury,  so  as  to  give  a  free 
through  his  property  also.  The  removal  of  all  the  houses  < 
West  side  of  St.  Martin's-lane,  as  far  as  the  church,  includii 
Golden  Cross  Inn,  and  the  whole  of  the  contiguous  buil 
will  form  a  noble  souare  facing  Whitdiall,  and  'will  resc 
tioUe  palace  of  the  Percys  (once  the  hospital  of  St.  Miiiy  ! 
*eval)  from  the  Strand. 

■  If,  after  the  removal  of  the  commercial  embarrassments, 
liave  lately  agitated  the  country,  parliament  should  consent  tc 
an  annual  grant,  under  the  administration  of  commissione 
improving  the  principal  avenues  of  the  metropolis,  (not  fort 
ticism  of  architectural  elevations,)  the  widenmg  of  the  who 

^—'— ' I  ■  ■     I  I  ■         I       I  '  -     WIT- 

*  The  barracks  will  be  erected  in  the  renr. 
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jBoni  ClMriag  Cross  to  the  Royal  Exchange  to  a  breadth  of  at  leaMt 
Efkj  feet,  appears  to  be  the  object  for  most  immediate  attention; 
lof  tfiia  purpose  all  the  buildings  to  be  pulled  down  should  be 
token  from  the  north  side.    After  those  already  decided  on  as  far 
m  Exeter  Change*  the  houses  forming  Holy  well-street,  and  from 
Slicket^place  to  St.  Dunstan's,  including  at  least  the  south  aisle  of 
ihat  church,  must  be  taken  away ;  and  lastly,  those  from  the  Old 
xUifey.  to  Cheapside ;  the  church  of  St.  Martin  Ludgate  being 
ffgtoyed,  and  all  Patemoster^row  thrown  into  the  area  of  Stu 
Etui's.    The  expenditure  necessary  to  accomplish  all  this  would 
idhmbtless  be  very  large,  but  it  would  be  gradual; — and  it  is,  "we 
iMnk,  indispensable.     Other  facilities  of  intercourse  from  west  to 
ifllM  will  still  be  required ;  Oxford-street  should  be  carried  in  a 
fitraijdbt  line*  to  Holbom,  instead  of  deviatiifg,  as  at  present,  tO 
r(k-  Giles's  church.     The  breadth  of  this  great  street  continues 
ibnple  till  it  reaches  Newgate-street,  the  north  side  of  which 
paght  to  be  pulled  down  before  the  new  Post-office  is  opened^ 
A  middle  line  of  communication  is  further  wanted;  for  a  popala- 
jitm  of  1,200,000  souls  is   entitled   to  several  thoroughfareir; 
pi^ventry-street,  prolonged  through  Leicester-square,  and  thence 
Mo  Covent-garden,   should  proceed    through  Wych-street  to 
Temple-bar,  which  is  indeed  a  public  nuisance,  and  in  monft 
irases  than  one  a  barrier  to  the  city.     It  must  be  taken  down ; 
and  should  the  municipality  still  demand  some  such  security  t6 
their  civic  privileges,  let  an  ornamental  structure  be  erected  in 
its  place,  at  least  a  hundred  feet  wide,  with  a  noble  arch  of  very 
ample  space  for  carriages,  and  others  of  smaller  width  on  each  side 
for  foot-rpassengers.      Farther  east,  we  should  propose  a  broad 
handsome  street  from  Cornhill  leading  east  to  the  Commercial- 
road;  and  another  from  Holborn,  through  Smithfield  and  Fins- 
:  bory-square,  to  Bethnal-green.     In  making  this  important  open* 
:  ttg,  the  cattle-market  should  be  placed  (as  this  very  spot  once 
was)  quite  out  of  town ;    and,  by  converting  Smithtield  into  a 
handsome  square,  we  would,  if  possible,  blot  out  the  memory  of 
the  sacrifices  formerly  offered  on  that  dreadful '  quemadero.' 
\      In  regard  to  the  formation  of  adequate  communications  between 
!  die  north  and  south  sides  of  London,  we  have  but  a  few  suggestions 
to  make.    A  splendid  beginning  has  been  made  in  Regent-street, 
which,  with  all  its  architectural  freaks,  is  unquestionably  the  finest 
itreet  in  Europe.     We  sincerely  hope  the  indefatigable  efforts  of 
Mr. Nash  will  not  fail  in  carrying  into  execution  his  other  beautiful 
;  ^an  for  a  new  street  from  St.  Martin's  church  to  the  Museum. 
i  If  ever  Waterloo-bridge  is  to  be  profitable  to  its  owners,  or  ser- 
'  viceable  to  the  public,  these  objects  must  be  attained  by  opening 
a  street  northward  to   Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  crossing  Holborn 

into 
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into  Russell-squarCy  and  thence  into  the  great  North-road.  Wil 
venture  to  consider  anotlier  equally  important  improvement^  :di 
already  secured; — which  is,  the  extension  of  the  great  street  from 
Blackiriars-bridge  to  Clcrkenwell,  sweeping  away  Fleet-market 
and  all  that  liive  of  infamy  which  has  swarmed  for  centuries  oa 
•Saffron-hill.  It  is  hoped  that  a  similar  effort  will  be  made  bj 
the  shareholders  of  Southwark-bridge  to  conduct  a  street  thenoe 
across  Cheapside  into  .Finsbury-square.  :  Many  of  the  molt 
.valuable  improvements  in  tlie  metropolis  have  been  achieved -by 
the  ruin  of  the  projectors.  But  it  is  no  consolation  to  the  JainI 
~  «Stock  Companies  who  built  the  bridges  of  Southwark  and  Wato^ 
Joo»  to  know  that  the  great  road  of  the  Simplon  was  completed  «( 
half  the  expense  of  the  latter;  that  Sir  Hugh  Middleton  sunk  loi 
.whole  fortune  in  the  New  River;  and  that  the  unfortunate  ivlift 
iirst  drew  upon  himself  the  mockery  of  his .  fellow-citizens,  >b} 
lighting  their  streets  with  gas,  has  been  driven  from  the  blaze  of 
jiis  own  illumination  to  hide  his  head  in  obscurity.      '         :  . 

In  the  lower  part  of  Westminster,  the  opening  of  suitable 
approaches  to  the  venerable' Abbey,  the  houses  of  parliamenl^. 
and  the  courts  of  law,  is  quite  indispensable.  We  have  already 
adverted  to  the  proposal  for  removing  one  side  of  Bridge*-8trtet 
and  of  Parliament-street ;  and  if  a  great  street  were  .earned'  from 
^wer  Grosvenor-place  to  the  western  front  of  the  Abbey,  it 
M^ould  not  only  open  a  direct  communication  between  Brompton 
and  Westminster,  but  would  cleanse  away  in  its  course  some  of 
the  very  worst  nuisances  of  that  neglected  quarter. 

Here  we  close  our  suggestions  as  to .  the  avenues  of  this  gmt 
capital,  which,  considering  its  population,  its  wealth,  its  entev* 
prize,  and  intellectual  distinction,  is  as  yet  most  inadequately  jiro* 
vided  with  accommodation.  When  we  contemplate  its  mudtilih 
dinous  population,  in  all  their  restless  activity,  requiring  groatef 
facilities  of  locomotion  than  any  citizens  in  the  world,  we, am 
amazed  that  they  should  have  so  long  submitted  to  all  the  j|ioon^ 
venicuces  with  which  they  are  surrounded. 

The  first  aspect  of  our  vast  city  produces  a  most  unfavottnUa 
effect  on  the  eye  of  a  foreigner.  The  interminable  rowa  of:  wall, 
merely  pierced  with  apertures  for  doors  and  windowa^  wilk 
scarcely  an  attempt  at  ornament,  has  drawn  upon  it  the  jdesignft^ 
tion  of  'a  province  of  bricks.'  The  want  of  elevation  in  most 
of  our  public  buildings  presents  another  striking  defect.  After 
visiting  France,  or  Italy,  or  Spain,  we  have  always  felt  this-  god- 
itrast  with  peculiar  force  on  our  retuni.  London  has  no  quanriev 
.which  supply  to  other  capitals  tlie  great  means  for  architectnrai 
magnificence.  Roman  cement  indeed,  of  late  years,  has  come  t9 
our  aid,  to  conceal  the  humble  materials  .with  which  we.  have 
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been  hitherto  Constrained  to- build.  Of  this  expedient  the  prox 
Jdctor  of  .Regent-street  fully  availed  himself^  and  has  been.re-^ 
warded  with  the  following  epigram : — 

I       '     ^  AugtBistuH  at  Rome  was  for  building  renown*d. 

And  of  marble  he  left  what  of  brick  lie  bad  fbimd  | 
Bat  is  not  our  Nash,  too,  a  very  great  master } — 
He  finds  us  all  brick  and  he  leaves  us  all  plajsiter.* 

•  But.in  national  structures  it  is  to  be  hoped  we  shall  not  again 
employ  this  perishable  materials  For  our  part  we  never  pass  the. 
House  of  Lords  without  a  sense  of  shame  on  beholding  the  me«>^ 
tamoiphosed  appearance  of  that  '  tinie-honoured^  edifice,  noW 
eoirered  with  a  tawdry  veil,  the  design,  it  is  said,  of  a  female  haiid.v 
Though  London  has  no  quarries  of  her  own,  she  has  a  comm^d 
of  shipping,  capable,  at  moderate  cost,  of  transporting  inexhausti-^ 
Ue  supplies  of  the  finest  granite  from  Cornwall  or  from  Scotland, 
tad  freestone  from  Portland  and  Bath.  These  are  the  only  legi- 
timate materials  for  an  ornamental  edifice,  and  we  cannot  but 
view  with  some  feelings  of  jealousy  even  the  noble  bridge  of  iron 
erosaing  the  Thames  at  Southwark  in  three  gigantic  strides,  as  a 
construction  far  inferior  in  beauty  to  a  work  of  masonry. 
-  But  it  must  be  confessed  that  ^  the  metropolis  is  exposed  to  an 
Bvil  highly  prejudicial  to  the  splendour  of  its  public  buildings. 
The  fatal  union  of  fog  and  smoke  has  encrusted  our  finest  8truc-» 
kures  (St.  Paul's  for  example)  with  a  lacquer  which  deprives  the 
exterior  of  all  those  delicate  efiects  of  light  and  shadow,  that 
give  so  much  lustre  to  the  architecture  of  purer  skies.  Many 
years  ago  Count  Rumford  endeavoured  to  play  upon  the  igno- 
vnce  of  our  citizens  by  calculating  the  myriads  of  chaldrons-  of 
toel  which  are  permitted  to  float  above  our  heads.  .Few  availed 
tMm^elves  of  his  precepts  and  contrivances. — Evelyn's  Fumifu- 
pom  had  been  published  above  a  century  before,  under  the  ap- 
probation of  King  Charles  II.  and  produced  nothing  except  a 
conference  with  the  attorney-general ;  nor  has  the  subsequent 
appeal  of  Mr*  Michael  Angelo  Taylor  been  attended  with  better 
success. 

.To  speak  the  truth,  we  do  not  think  that  until  very  lately  the 
genius  of  our  fellow  countr^nien  has  been  much  directed  towards 
architectural  science.     London  is  singularly  deficient  in  all  those 
ornaments  which  in  foreign  cities  produce  the  most  striking  efiects 
ft  first  sight.     Our  only  arch  is  at  Temple  Bar,  our  only  fountain 
in  die  Middle  Temple.     And  until  the  contractors  sent  an  Otder 
to  the  Carron  Foundry  for  200  iron  colunms  to  adorn  the  Opera 
House  and  the  Quadrant,  and  Lord  George  Cavendish  invited  the 
toymen  to  sojourn  in  the  Burlington  Arcade,  we  had  few  such 
araaments  to  show,  except  the  porticos  of  our  churches  and  the 
VOL.  xxxiv.  NO.  Lxvii.  N  Arcades 
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Aivncies  of  the  Kxcliange  aiul.Coveiit  Garden.  We  have  alil^aja 
niliniitHi  iht^  piufoiMul  skill  with  whicli  the  architect  of  St«  Maui's, 
u|)plit*il  the  knowledge  of  a  consummate  matliematician  in  thecOiKr 
stiui'tion  of  the  great  works  whioh  sprung  from  his  hand^  *  But  in 
addition  tq'Uns  eminent  merit,  he  had  an  eye  iinely  directed  to 
picturesque -effect,  and  he  showed  this  in  all  the  contonrs  of  his 
buildings,  iii  comparison  with  which  the  works  of  some  of  our 
•blest  modem  architects  are  remarkably  tame  and  jejune.  lin- 
portant  works  are  now  carrying  on  at  Whitehall  under  the  author 
Hty  of  the  Treasury,  which  will  greatly  distinguish  that  quarter  of 
the  town,  already  rich  in  public  buildings.  A  diiHculty  hasoo^ 
curred  in  the  line  of  Downinsr-street,  which  we  doubt  not  ■the' 
architect  will  tind  means  to  overcome.  This  gentleman's  skill andf 
ingemiily  are  equalled  by  his  uncontrollable  love  of  singularity,  of 
which  he  has  here  given  a  new  proof,  by  a  whimsical  double  balua* 
tra<le,  contrived,  we  suppose,  to  carry  the  chimuies,  a  concetta 
which  discredits  much  other  merit  in  his  facade;  and  which  might 
yet»  we  think,  be  got  rid  of.  We  wish  he  had  condescended  tOF  ' 
take  a  hint  from  Inigo  Joiu^s,  and  placed  the  whole  edifice,  like 
the  opposite  Banqueting  House,  on  a  higher  basement.  > 

The  ample  grants  of  Parliament,  preceded  by  the  liberal  con- 
tributions of  the  Society  for  erecting  churches  by  private  suh-« 
scription,  have  not  elicited  as  yet  much  architectural  talent.   Few* 
of  tlie  churches  which  have  been  built  will  bear  criticism,  and 
even  these  betray  some  striking  incongruities  which  impair  the 
credit  of  the  design.     After  every  allowance  for  tlie  sordid  eco-; 
nomy  of  parish  vestries  and  the  troublesome  taste  of  amateur  pa^. 
trons,  much  is  still  chargeable  on  the  architect;  who  being,  like 
most  artists,  extremely  sensitive  to  criticism, impatiently  oppbseud^ 
cavils  by  quoting  authoiity  for  every  apocryphal  ornament  htf 
employs^  and  endeavours  to  silence  the  man  of  research  by  re-, 
ferences  to  Athens,  or  at  least  to  Rome«  -  To  sucb  a  defence^ 
there  will  be  still  Ais  reply: — 'Authority,  possibly,  may  be  pnH 
duced  for  every  separate  member,  but  that  is  no  authoiity  for  tbv 
combination/     It  is  by  disproportionate  and  unclassical  assoaa-k 
tions  that'  an  eye  familiarized  with  the  works  ^f  antiquity  ts^of- 
fended  in  the  examination  of  our  modern  edifices.     The  Choragic 
Monument  of  Lysicrates  which  crowns  the  chapel  in. Regent 
Street,  and  the  Caryatides  stationed  to  guard  the  Churcb  of  St.* 
Paiicras,  may  be  adduced  as  proofs  of  such  misapplication  :^~and> 
we  should  have  made  the  same -objection,  had  a  parody  of  the 
'Parthenon  been  seriously  adopted  for  the  design  of  the  Royal 
Academy.  '  . 

/    In  3111  veying  the  important  improvements  already  effi^cted  in 

the 
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die  western  quiiVter  of  the  meirbpoHs  our  gratitude  niust  be  influ- 

toced  bj  the  consideration  not  merely  of  what  tve  have  gained^  but 

tf  whet  we  have  lost.    Who  does' riot  desire  to  see  the  purlieus  of 

Ae  Seven  Dials  "and  St.  Giles's  intersected  by  a  rival  to  Regfent- 

•treet?  In  recommending  the  purification  of  such  quarters  of  th^' 

it>wn^  we  have  no  intention  of  sacrificing  the  humbler  cl^s^es^l 

but  to  improve  their  comforts .  along  with  their  morals.     They 

will  migrate  to  better  abodes  which  this  hourly-increasing  city  is 

providing  for  the  accommodation  of  all  classes.     There  is  no  fear" 

(If  ample  accommodation  being  provided  for  the  poor  as  well  as^ 

be  rich.    Builders  know  well  that  small  tenements  britig  in  larger 

inrtstblEil  first-rate  houses,  and  much  of  the  ground  in  the  rear  of 

0tti*llew  streets  will  be  covered  with  dwellins^s  suited  to  the  cir- 

cmnstances,  and  contiguous  to  the  occupations,  of  the  humblest 

cSf  oiir  fellow  citii^ens. 

'   We  are  not  of  the  nuftiber  of  those  who  lament  the  spread  of 
Liondon.     We  regard  i!  as  the  most  satirfactory  assurance  of  the 
incr^sing  cleanliness,  comfort  and  health  of  the  inhsibitahts.    He 
that  was  once  immured  in  a  cellar  or  a  garret  now  occupies  a 
floor,  whose  tenant  in  like  manner  has  been  promoted  to  an  entii'e 
house.     The  density  of  popufation  in  the  heart  of  the  city  is 
already  diminished  by  being  scattered  over  a  larger  surface.     The 
shopkeeper  has  discovered  it  to  be  most  profitable  in  every  sense 
16  remove  his  family  out  of  town ;  he  places  his  stock  in  trade  in 
the  apartments  they  occupied,  and  employs  the  ^t^rehowse  rent 
dius  saved  in  hiring  a  '  pretty  tenement'  at  Islington,  Knights- 
bridge,  or  N^wington,  where  his  children  thrive  in  a  purer  air, 
WdA  welcome  his  return  from  the  city  after  the  traflSc  of  the  day. 
With  ail  6ur  reverence  for  Sir  Andrew  Freeport,  we  think  our 
lAcfrcbants  and  bankers  do  wisely  in  visiting,  not  living  at,  the 
Exchange.     Ominous  warnings,  indeed,  are  still  sometimes  xxk\xt^» 
tered  against  this  supposed  abandonment  of  the  sober  and  prlid^nt 
h|ibil8  of  the  'old  London  merchant ;'  but  notwithstanding  all. the 
desperate  speculations  and  civic  dandyism  of  our  times,  we  belieVe^ 
the  present  race  of  our  citizens  to  be  quite  as  honourable  in  their 
dealings,  and  at  least  as  enlightened  as  their  square-toed^  velvet- 
capped,  penny-tvise  forefathers.     Time  was  when  all  the  first  no- 
bility in  £ngland  had  theif  to\Vn-houses  in  Aldersgate-street,  and 
other  (then)  fashionable  quarters  of  the  old  city."*^     In  those  days 
the  actual  citizens  w(fre  huddled  together  hi  contact  with  their 
goods  and  their  ciiston^ers,  and,.intent  only,  on  amassing  wealth, 
neglected  all  the  tasteful  conveniences  ^vhich  their  successors  now 
ttijoy.     The  daughters  who  inheritcid  their  vast  fortunes  were 

*  Some  of  the  vef^  Itighest  qualiljr,  indeed,  had  grand  numMuns  nut  oftimn,  on(.tbe 
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eagerly  courted  by  the  needy  heirs  of  a  coronet,  and  becune  thii 
mothers  of  many  noble  families ;  while  a  portion  of  the  richet 
thus  gained,  being  transferred  to  patrician  hands^  was  devot^  to 
the  erection  of  most  of  the  splendid  mansions  which  afterwards 
adorned  the  western  side  of  the  metropolis.  Of  the  great  conH 
mercial  profits  of  our  modem  merchants,  much  doubtless  will  abo 
be  laid  out  in  givhig  increased  splendour  to  our  city. 

We  see  widi  pleasure  the  increasing  interest  with  which  all  ranki, 
who  evenpretend  to  taste,  are  discussing  and  projecting improfe-. 
ments.  The  formation  of  the  great  square  at  Charing  Cross — the, 
buildings  to  be  erected  on  the  site  of  Carlton  House, and  perhaps; 
at  no  distant  time  along  the  whole  line  of  St.  James's— ^the  laying 
open  the  areas  of  our  two  cathedrals — the  tasteful  disposition  of.  ^ 
the  Royal  Parks — the  erection  of  a  Triumphal  Monument—, 
a  Royal  Academy — National  Galleries — and  a  hundred  other, 
interesting  projects,  are  debated  in  every  company.  It  is  unreatoih 
able,  however,  to  look  to  the  legislature  to  supply  the  funds  neces- 
sary for  all  the  improvements  of  the  capital.  .  Their  attentioii 
must  be  limited  to  certain  specific  objects  more  or  less  connected 
with  the  State :  but  the  combination  of  great  public  bodies^  and* 
associations  of  individuals,  may  accomplish  every  thing  wliidi 
the  most  sanguine  would  require.  So  large  a  .portion  of  the. 
districts  in  which  improved  accesses  are  wanting  is  the  property  of 
the  Church,  the  Corporation,  the  City  companies,  the  Hospitak, 
and  other  public  foundations,  that  if  their  trustees  and  managers 
would  call  for  the  advice  of  judicious  surveyors,  we  have  no  doubt 
they  would  find  their  interest  in  undertaking  these  great  works,  as 
a  source  of  profit  to  themselves.  Large  plots  of  ground  now  given 
up  to  wretched  lanes  and  alleys,  tenanted  by  a  squalid  and  hceBr,, 
tious  population,  might  be  covered  with  handsome  streetii;.  the. 
property  of  which  would  contribute  a  much  larger  rental,  while  the^ 
dissolution  of  so  many  wretched  communities  of  filth  and  ignorance, 
and  vice,  would  greatly  tend  to  promote  what  after  all  is  the  trulj 
patriot  object — the  moral  improvement  of  London, 

opulent,  enlarged^  and  still 

Increasing  London — Babylon  of  old 
Not  more  the  glory  of  the  earth,  than  she, 
A  more  accomplished  world's  chief  glory  now. 


Art.  X.    1. — Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  John  Philip  Kemble^  Eh 
quire,  iticludnig  a  History  of  the  Stage  from  t/ie  timeofGor-i 
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KBBE  are  severe  tnorati^  wbo  MVe  jtidged  tile 'autttt66biiif& 
Hrf^  Ab'Sti^iimineal  to  Tfttu^— thisrfe  itfef  m«by  illid'cdii&ive 
iHBifwiisto be ificonmtetit ivitfa' VeHj^ous j^i^(^Te1^  j^^ 
"'^  Vie«iEi'giVe  ho  intei^t  iinless'periitlpsr  A  t>l^ijT'<ii^ 
d^ii  k«y  ifrfA  old  Bah  ChWcfcr,  •     •-      '     '^V':^'-  ; 
'^  flMridl  o*ei^  the  leaf  and  cbus^  anbttier  tafei 

-  M- '*Foif  70ii=  shall  find  etJcfagh  bdth  gfreat  and  smi^,  " ' ** 

Mwj>'.  ^Hrtdrial  thing -that  tonchcth  gfemiUesse,  "     : '   '*';^'' *; 

^u^    '  And  die  Uprality  and  holtiiess.  ,k        V  "  V  "'! 

e  tlie  scruples  of  such  dissidents  from  public  oj^lni6^yi4 
^^     1*  dw^  Aem  all  possible  respect;  wheh  they  are  assdqie!! 
lllpilMAl^ttnie  bi  die  si^t  6f  man;  they  will  not  ddc^ivl  fiie'ey^ 
4iMVj^M^^ge^  bo  A  Publican  and  Pharisee.  '  ^ 

Mpilrvdiwhres  we  w31  readily  allow,  that  the  theatre  inaV^T.^^ 
*IMlF^fife4J^  attention  to  more  serious  conc^S  droWo^Sl 

iifeiit'  ito  fasdnanons^  We  also  franUy  c6nfess  df at  m  ibiff  Jji^ 
lllHer  employed  than  in  witnessing  tbe  best  ahd  mc^t^niprd  *"  ~ 
^tU^'^Mst  was'  acted;  but  the  same  may  be  justly  said  tlt^'i 
action  in  our  lives,  except  those  of  devotion  towards  God.j 
Itooevolence  towards  man.  And  yet,  als  sik  days  have  been  per- 
ibitled  ns  to  think  our  own  thoughts  send  work  our  own  Viroi'ks, 
^udi'that  is  strictly  and  exclusively  secular  is  rendered  iifdispeh- 
nMe  by  our  wants,  and  much  made  venial  and  somcftimes  ptaise- 
4mrtfay  by  our  tastes  and  the  conformation  of  our  intellect.'  * 

If  there  be  one  pleasure,  exclusive  of  the  objects  of  actual 
inmsual  indulgence,  which  is  more  general  than  ahother  among 
the  human  race,  it  is  the  relish  for  personification,  which  at  Tast 
is  methodized  into  the  dramatic  art.     The  love  of  the  chase  hiay 
perhaps  be  as  natural  to  the  masculine  sex,  but  when  the  tkste  of 
the  females  is  taken  into  consideration,  the  weight  of  numbers 
leans  to  the  love  of  mimic  representation  in  an  overwhelming  ratio. 
The  very  first  amusement  of  children  is  to  get  up  a'  scene,  to  repre- 
sent to  the  best  of  their  skill  papa  dnd  mamma,  the  coachman  and 
his  horses ;  and  even  He,  formidable  with  the  birchen  sceptre,  is 
inimicked  in  the  exercise-ground  by  the  urchins  of  whom  he  is 
flic  terror  in  the  school-room.     We  do  not  know  if  the  witty  gen- 
tleman, to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  a  history  of  monkeys,  cfver 
Aiought  of  tracing  the  connection  betwixt  us  and  oiir  cbusin  the 
iwfan-outan  in  our  mutual  love  of  iniitation. 

At  a  more  advanced  period  of  life  we'  have*  mimicry 'of  tone 
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aiid  dialect,  and  masques,  and  disguiaes :  then  le  acenet  uc 
preconcerted,  which  at  first  prescribe  oiily  the  ess  of  a  plot, 

leaving  the  actors  to  fill  up  the  language  extempore,  fronl  iheb 
mother  wit:  then  some  one  of  more  fancy. is  emplcrfed  toinntp 
tlie  dialogue — a  stage  with  scenery  is  added,  and  .the  drama  k^s 
reached  its  complete  form.  <    ^ 

The  same  taste,  which  induced  us  when  diildren  to  beconiQ 
kings  and  heroes  ourselves  on  an  infantine  scale,  rendera  a8,wiMi 
somewhat  matured  in  intellect,  passionate  admirers  of  the  artia 
its  more  refined  state.  There  are  few  things  which  those.  ^gifM 
with  any  degree  of  imagination  recollect  with  a  senae  of.BMm 
anxious  and  mysterious  delight  than  the  first  dramatic  rrepttiKHh 
tation  which  they  have  witnessed.  Ifiland  haa  somewhere  d^ 
scribed  it,  and  it  is  painted  in  stronger  colours  by  tbe.immwtil 
Goethe  in  Wilhelni  Meister — yet  we  cannot  refrain  from  toucfaiDg 
on  the  subject.  The  unusual  form  of  the  house,  filled  with  SKi 
groups  of  crowded  spectators,  themselves  forming  an  extrapid^ 
nary  spectacle  to  the  eye  M'hicli  has  never  M'itnessed  it  before,  y^ 
all  mtent  upon  tha^  widp  and  mystic  curtain  whose  dusky  undn- 
}at{on^  peruiit  u^  now  and  then  to  discern  the  momentary  glitter 
of  some  gawdy  form  or  the  spangles  of  some  sandaled  fpotwhi^ 
trips  lightly  \yithin ;  tiien  tjie  light^  brilliant  as  that  of  day  !-?theq 
the  mugic,  wliicb,  in  itself  a  tr^at  su$cient  in  every  othef  ai^a^oq} 
our  inexperience  n^istak^'s  for  the  very  play  yve.  came  to  >viti|es8— r 
then  Uie  slow  fjse  of  the  9hadowy  curtain,  disclosing,  as  if  by  ac? 
tual  ma^ic,  a  n^>v  l^nd,  with  woods  apd  mountains  and  lakes, 
lighted.  It  seems  to  us,  by  another  sun,  and  inhabited  by  a  raee  of 
beings  different  from  ourselves,  whqse  language  is  poetry,  whose 
dress,  demeanour  and  sentiments  seem  sometbiuir  supernatural^ 
and  whose  whole  actions  and  discourse  are  calculated  not  for  the 
ordinaiy  tone  of  every-day  life,  but  to  excite  the  stronger  am) 
jnore  powerful  faculties — to  ijielt  witli  Qorrqw — overpower  with 
terror — astonish  with  the  qiarvellous — or  convulse  with  irresistible 
laqghter — all  these  wonders  stanip  inde}ible  impressiona  on  the 
memory.  Those  mixed  feelings,  alsp,  \vhich  perplex  us  between, 
a  sense  that  the  scene  is  but  a  playtliing,  and  an  interest  which 
ever  and  anon  surprizes  us  into  a  transient  belief  that  that 
which  so  strongly  affects  us  cannot  be  fictitious— those  .mixed 
and  puzzling  feelings,  also,  are  exciting  in  the  highest  degree, 
Then  there  are  the  bursts  of  applause,  like  disti^nt  t;hnnder,  atid 
the  permission  afforded  to  clap  our  little  hands  and  add  pur  owq 
scream  of  delight  to  a  sound  so  commanding.  AU  this-r-aDci 
much — nmch  more  is  fresh  in  our  memory,  although  when  we  fel( 
(liesie  sensations  we  looked  on  the  stage  which  Garrick  had  not 
yet  left.  It  is  now  a  long  while  since — yet  we  have  not  passed 
|nanvliouis  of  such  unhaxed  delight)  and  we  still  remember  the 
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iilking  li^Ub^'tUe  dupemiii^  crowd;  with  the  vain  longings,  wliich 
re  felt,  ibat-Ae  htiitic  would  again  sounds  the  inagtc  curtain  once 
HNie:«rise,  and  the  enchanting  dream  recommence;  and' the 
Atoaiahnient  with  which  we  looked  upon  the  apathy  of  the  elder 
MUt  of  .our  company,  who,  having  the  means^  did  not  spend  every 
nrening  in  the  theatre.  i 

: When  habit  has  blunted  these  earliest  sensations  of  pleasure, 
1m  theatre,  continues  to  be  the  favourite  resort  of  the  youth,  and 
though  he  recognizes  no  longer  the  enchanted  palace  of  his  k:hikt 
bdod*  he  enjoys  the  more  sober  pleasure  of  becoming  acqitaioted 
wilh  tlie  higher  energies  of  human  passion,  the  recondite  intiit- 
cacies .  and  complicatmns  of  human  temper  and  disposition,  by 
seeing,  thiam  illustrated  in  the  most  vivid  manner  by  those  whose 
don  it  is  to  give  .actual  life,  form,  and  substance  to  the  creat- 
of  genius.  Much  may  be  learned  in  a  well  conducted  ther 
aftro.  essential  to  the  profession  of  the  bur,  and,,  with  reverence  be 
itjspoken,  even  of  the  pulpit;  and  it  is  well  known  that  Napoleoti 
hifttself.did  not  disdain  to  study  >rt  that  school  the  external  g^ture 
:.aad  manner  becoming  the  height  to  which  he  had  ascended.  '  : 
Yet  such  partial  advantages  are  mere  trifles  considered. in  coa^' 
iparison  with  the  general  effect  produced  by  tlie  ^tagiB  on  national 
•literature,  and  national  character.  Had  there  been  no.  drams, 
Shakspeare  would  in. all  likelihood  have  been  but  the  author  of 
•  Venns  and  Adonis  and  of  a  few  sonnets  forgotjl^en  among  the:  ni|- 
merous  works  of  the  Elizabethan  age,  and  Otway  had  been  only 
.the  compiler  of  fantastic  Pindaric  odes. 

Stepping  beyond  her  own  department^  the  dramatic  muse.hss 
.lent  her  aid  to  her  sister  of  history. .  What  points  of  our  national 
annals  are  ever  most  fresh  and  glowing  in  our  recollection  ? — those 
which  unite  history  with  the  stage.     The  story  of  Macbeth,  an 
ancient  king,  whose  annals  of  half  a  dozen  liqes  must  otherwise 
.have  lurked  in  the  seldom  opened  black  letter  of  VViutoun  or 
•Boere,  is  as  much  fixed  upon  our  memory,  as  if  it  detailed  events 
which  we  had  ourselves  witnessed.     Who  crosses  the  blighteid 
heath  of  Torres  without  beholding  in  imagination  the  stately  step 
of  Kemble  as  he  descended  on  the  stage  at  the  head  of  his  victo- 
rious army  ?     On  Bos  worth  field  the  dramatist  had  engrossed  the 
recollections  due  to.  the  historian,  even  so  early  as  bishop  Cor- 
bet's time;  for  when  his  host,  '  full  of  ale  and  history,'  pointed 
out  the  local  position  of  the  two  armies,  Shakspeare .  was  more^ 
IQ  the  village  chronicler's  thoughts  than  Stowe  or  Hollingshed^ 

'  Besides  what  of  his  knowledge  be  could  say,  » 

He  had. authentic. notice  from  the  play,  -^ 
Shown  chiefly  by  that  one  .perspicuous  thing,    ,. 
That  be  mistook  a  player  for  a  king  ^ 
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For  when  lie  sboiild  have  taid,  here  Richard      id 
And  called  *'  a  hone,  a  hone" — he  1     b        :  ciML* 

A  greater  man  acknowledged  his  debt  to  die  draarataiwi 
Biniilar -occasion :  '  In  what  history  did  your  Grace  find  tfaatiofr 
dent?'  said  Burnet  to  the  Duke  of  MarlboroMh,  on  kearing  hn 
quote  some  anecdote  concerning  the  wars  of  York  and  Lamni 
which  was  new  to  the  Bishop.  *  In  Shakspeare's  plays/  answcrd 
the  Victor  of  Blenheim, — *  the  only  history  of  those  times  I  eiv 
fead/ 

It  may  be  said  by  the  rigid  worshipper  of  unadorned  truth,  thtf 
history  is  rather  defeced  than  embellished  by  becoming  the  suhjflrt 
of  fictitious  composition.  These  scruples  are  founded  on  pngt* 
dice — that  mischievous  prejudice  which  will  not  admit  diat  kmh 
ledge  can  be  valuably  transmitted  unless  through  the  dullest  mt 
most  disagreeable  medium.  Many  are  led  to  study  faistoij  Aon 
having  first  read  it  as  mingled  with  poetic  fiction ;  and  the  iads- 
lent  or  those  much  occupied,  who  have  not  patience  or  leiion 
for  studying  the  chronicle  itself,  gather  from  the  play  a  genoil 
idea  of  historical  incidents  which,  but  through  some  such  amushg 
-vehicle,  they  would  never  have  taken  the  trouble  to  becdme 
acquainted  with.  And  it  will  scarcely  be  denied,  diat  a  man  hdi 
better  know  generally  the  points  of  history  as  told  him  by  Shak- 
speare,  than  be  ignorant  of  history  entirely.  The  honey  which  is 
put  on  the  edge  of  the  cup  induces  many  to  drink  up  die  whole 
medicinal  potion;  while  those  who  take  only  a  sip  of  it  have^  at 
least,  a  better  chance  of  benefit  than  if  they  had  taken  none  at 
all. 

In  another  point  of  view  the  theatre  is  calculated  to  inflaenoe, 
and,  well  conducted,  to  influence  favourably,  the  general  state  of 
morals  and  manners  in  this  country.     A  full  audience,  attending 
a  first-rate  piece,  may  be  compared  to  a  national  convention,  to 
which  every  order  of  the  community,  from  the  peers  to  die  poiten, 
-  send  their  representatives.     The  entertainment,  which  is  the  sub- 
ject of  general  enjoyment,  is  of  a  nature  which  tends  to  soften, 
'  if  not  to  level,  the  distinction  of  ranks ;  it  unites  men  of  all  condi- 
tions in  those  feelings  of  mirth  or  melancholy  which  belong  to.their 
common  humanity,  and  are  enhanced  most  by  being  shared  by  a 
multitude.    The  honest,  hearty  laugh,  which  circulates  from  boxto 
gallery;  the  lofty  sentiment,  which  is  felt  alike  by  the  lord  and 
•  the  labourer;  the  sympathetic  sorrow,  which  affects  at  onoethe 
marchioness  and  the  milliner's  apprentice ; — ^all  these  have  a  con- 
ciliating and  harmonizing  effect,  tending  to  make  the  various  ranks 
pleased  with  themselves  and  with  each  other.  ^   The  good-natured 
gaiety  witli  wiiich  the  higher  orders  see  die  fashionable  follies 
which  they  practise  treated  with  li^t  satire  for  the- amusement 
'    *  of 
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of  the  midcHnDig  and  pooFer  classeH^  has  no  littleeffect  ui' 

the  rancorous  feelings  of  envy  which  superior  birthy  \viBalth  fuld 

^  Matkwt  are  apt  enough  to  engender.    The  possessors  -of  those 

.•hncnoKMB  advantages  are  pardoned  on  account  of  the  good  hiunotHl: 

.atul  frukness  vvidi  /which  they  are  worn;    and  a  courtier,  by 

in^^ung  at  the  Beggar's  Opera,  like  a  bonny  Scot  applaudii^ 

Sir  Pertinax  Mac  Sycophant;  disarms  what  he  confronts.    When 

Ae  presence  of  the  sovereign  himself  graces  the  audience,  tak^ 

a  part  in  the  general  pleasure  of  the  evening,  and  renders  generous 

or  patriotic  sentiments  more  energetically  efiective,  by  sharing  in 

'  die  enthusiasm  which  they  call  forth  from  his  subjects  of  all  twoitik — 

tUa  gives  the  royal  sanction  as  it  were  to  the  approbation  of  lords 

Wid'  commons.     The  late  King  expressed  that  sentiment  strongly 

;  triien  advised  to  abstain  from  attending  the  theatre  after  the  ni£i- 

.  man  -Hatfield's  attempt  upon  his  life.     Mr.  Boaden  has  given  us 

Ae  words : — 

'  '  If  with  my  family  F  cannot  enjoy  my  amusements  in  the  midst  of 
iBlf  people,  let  them  taJte  my  ^fe,  for  existence  is  not  worth  holding  upon 
laehi  conditions.' — voi.ii.  p.  263. 

His  present  Majesty  also  occasionally  gives  his  subjects  this  gratis 
fication,  and  receives  an  affectionate  welcome— such  as  could 
neither  be  dictated  by  power  nor  checked  by  faction.  A  theatre 
speaks  truth. 

'  In  short,  the  drama  is  in  ours,  and  in  most  civilized  countries^ 
an  engine  possessing  the  most  powerful  effect  on  the  manners  of 
society.  The  frequency  of  reference,  quotation  and  allusion  to 
plays  of  all  kinds,  from  the  masterpieces  of  Shakspeare's  genius 
down  to  the  farce  which  has  the  run  of  a  season,  gives  a  dramatic 
Tolonring  to  conversation  and  habits  of  expression;  and  those 
"who  look  into  the  matter  strictly  will  be  surprized  to  find,  how 
much  our  ordinary  language  and  ordinary  ideas  are  modified  by 
what  we  have  seen  and  heard  on  the  stage. 

'  We  admit,  as  broadly  as  can  be  demanded,  that  the  stage  has 
been  made,  and  is  capable  of  being  rendered  again,  as  powerftil 
an  instrument  for  evil  as  for  good.  In  this  respect  it  is  like  the 
printing  press,  or  rather  like  literature  itself,  which  finds  employ- 
ment both  for  the  actor  and  the  printer,  a  tremendous  power, 
which,  as  its  energies  are  directed,  may  contribute  to  the  welfare 
or  to  the  ruin  of  a  country.  So  the  most  efficacious  medicines, 
ignorantly  or  maliciously  administered,  become  the  strongest 
poisons.  But  our  purpose  in  having  detained  the  reader  with 
these  preliminary  observations  is  to  persuade  him  of  the  conse- 
quence of  the  subject,  and  to  "serve  as  introduction  to  some  remarks 
"which  we  have  to  offer  on  the  present  state  of  our  theatres,  and 
the  improvements  which  might  bring  these  institutions  nearer  to 
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the  btate  <^f  petrfection  of  which  we 'have  thecnretically  tOnsidferel 
the- drama  as  Niisceptible. 

la  tiie  meaii.  tii»e,  \i*e  must  not  altogether  foi^et  |be  worl^of 
>vhich  the  titles  are  prefixed  to  this  Article.  This,  to  be  sure,  is  t 
ij^shion  witii  our  cas/e,  from  which  we  do  not  pretend  altogether  Ui 
exculpate  ourselves.  If  we  admit  uot  a  fair  and  impartial  divisioi 
Wtwixt  the  reviewers  and  the  reviewed,  tlie  neglected  authors ha>tfe 
a  right  to  siiare  die  impatience  of  the  witty  Chiles  Townseudi 
Wheu  he  came  to  Scotland,  after  having  married  a  lady  of  tb^t 
nation  of  the  very  highest  rank,  large  fortune,  and  extensive  conoecT 
JUons,  the  tide  of  relations,  friends  and  vassals  who  thronged  to  weir 
come  the  bride  were  so  negligent  of  her  husband  as  to  leave  him 
in  the  hall  while  they  hurried  his  lady  forwards  into  the  state 
iipartments,  until  he  checked  their  haste  by  exclaimii^  '  for 
Ileavcn's  sake,  gentlt^nien,  ^^onsider  I  am  at  least  Prince  George 
of  Denmark.'  Messrs.  Kelly  and  Boaden  would  have  the  sam? 
•reason. to  complain  of  us,,  should  we  altogether  forget  diemin^ui 
Article  which  we  have  decorated  with  their  names.  But  thej 
niiist  wait  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs,  with  gently  patience,  fof 
Ave  minutes  longer :  we  w  ill  show  them  up  presently. 

The  same  circumstances,  which  give  the  drama  itself  interest, 
induce  us  to  be  curious  investigators  into  the  history  of  the  art, 
and' the  lives  of  its  chief  professors  in  former  times.  The  grave 
may.  think -what  they,  will  of  the  levity  of  such  pursuits:  but  as 
many  folios  and  small  quartos  of  the  antique  cast  have  been  liie? 
stowed  in  behalf  of  Thalia  and  Melpomene  as  in  that  of  the 
most  serious  of  their  sisters.  But  this  is  not  all ;  we  are  toot  to 
be  contented  with  the  scraps  which  can  be  collected  about  Bur« 
badge  and  Alleyn  Kempe  and  Taylor: — we  must  also  learn  what 
can  be  told  of  the  distinguished  performers  of  our  own  time. 
We  want  to  see  these  when  divested  of  the  pomp  and  circumstance 
with  which  the  scene  invests  them.  We  desire  to  know  whether 
we  may  venture  to  speak  above  our  breath,  or  be  guilty  of  a  smile, 
in  the  presence  of  Mrs.  Siddons;  whether  it  be  possible  to  look 
grave  in  that  of  Liston;  whether  Matthews  has  as  many  dramatic 
portraits  in  his  gallery  as  he  can  present  in  his  own  person;  if  he 
who  plays  the  fool  on  the  stage  can  be  a  man  of  sense  in  the  par- 
lour ;  and  if  the  heroine  looks  still  tlie  angel  after  she  has  bid 
aside  her  chopine,  and  come  down  a  step  nearer  to  the  earth. 

And  let  it  not  be  said  that  this  inquiry  into  the  private  history 
of  the  scenic  artists  is  capricious,  or  resembles  that  of  a  child  who 
cries  to  have  the  toy  which  has  been  shown  him  placed  in  his  owu 
hand  that  he  may  see  what  it  is  made  of.  On  the  contrary,  there 
is  a  natural  touch  of  philosophy  in  our  curiosity.  It  is  a  rational 
eoough  wish  to  discover  what  sort  of  persons'  those  are  who  can 

assume,, 
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jttMipiiei  and  lay  aside  atpleasure,  the  semblance  of  human  passion, 
aad  who,  by  dint  of  sympathy,  compel  the .  spoiles  .and  tears  of 
others,  when  they  have  doffed  their  magic  mantle  and  retired  into 
4he circle  of  social  life.  Besides,  to  judge  from  thecommon.case^ 
th^jdurempauperiempati  as  often  prepares  the  future  exertions  of 
tbe  player  as  of  the' soldier.  In  the  earlier  events  of  a  theatrical 
lifef  however  successful,  there  most  commonly  occur  adventures 
which.'  form  a  diverting  contrast  with  the  ultimate  and  more 
^plendid  parts  of .  the  career.  And  we  may  add  to  these  honest 
ingredients  of  tbe  general  interest  in  dramatic  biography,  the  maii- 
jUQUs  pleasure  which  human  nature  always  takes  m  learning  the 
mishap?;  mistakes  and  misgovemance  of  those  who  have  been 
pluects  of  pfiblic  attention  and  general  admiration* 

These  things  premised,  we  beg  to  announce  Messrs.  Boadeo 
iiod  Michael  Kelly,  or  rather,  to  adopt  the  stage  direction  ii| 
Cbrononhotonthologos,    '  Enter .  Aldiborontiphoscupliornio  an4 
Jligjdum  Funnidos/    The  character  and  style  of  the  twp  Ibiograr 
Idlers  are,  indeed,  as  strongly  contrasted  as  sock  and  buskin ;  -Mr. 
Boaden  being  grave,  critical,  full,  and  laudably  accurate,  serious 
jin  the  most  lively  information  which  he  communicates,  and  treating 
jcomedy  Itself  as  if  it  were  a  very  solemn  affair;  while  on  the  other 
hand,  there  is  nothing,  so  serious  as  to  render  Michael.  Kelly,  so» 
He  has  spent  all  his  life  among  the  lovers  of  laugh  and  fun,  choice 
spirits,  whom  Time  cannot  exhaust,  and  who  make  good  the  boast 
of  Anacreon,  and  are  merry  in  spite  of  misfortune  and  grey  hairs. 
Betwixt  merits  so  various,  how  shall  the  critic  decide  ?     Were  we 
to  spend  a  morning  in  looking  over  Garrick's  dramatic  collection 
at  the  Museum,  we  should  certainly  wish  to  have  Mr.  Boaden 
with    us   to   spare   us   repeated   references,  to   the   Biographia 
Dramatica.     But,  in  the  evening,  we  fear  we  should  be  grace- 
jess  enough  to  prefer  Kelly's  comic  gossip,  rich  in  song  and 
jest,  qualified   by  a  touch  of  the  traveller,  and  (what  we  never 
object  to)  a  dash  of  the  brogue.     We  do  not,  however,  under- 
value the  solid  English  pudding   of  Mr.  Boaden,  though  we 
have  a  special  relish  for  the  soufl6  of  Seignor  Kelly.     Or,  rather, 
we  would  address  them  with  the  impartiality  of  Sir  John,  the 
jolly  deer-stealing  priest  of  Waltham  towards  the  rival  publicans, 
his  comrades.     *  Neighbours  Banks,  of  Waltham,  and  Goodman 
!Smug,  the  honest  smith  of  Edmonton,  as  I  dwell  betwixt  you 
botli,  at  Enfield,  I  know  the  taste  of  both  your  ale-houses— they 
are  good  both,  smart  both.'     To  continue  Sir  John's  metaphor, 
Jhe  beverage  supplied  by  Mr.  Kelly  is  a  fine  brisk  species  of 
yivjicious  bottled  beer,  like  that  unquestionably  with  which  Beau 
Tibbs  regaled  the  Duke,  as  we  are  informed  by  the  sage  Lien 
*  °^  Chi 
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Cbi  Altangi,  in  the  Citizen  of  the  World.  Boaden,  on  the  otBer 
handy  draws  us  a  double  flagon  of  old  English  liquor,  not  tU 
sophisticated  potion  which  the  vulgar  denominate  heavy  wd,  but 
Anno  Domini,  regularly  dated  and  regularly  tapjped,  like  fhtt 
which  honest  Boniface  ate  and  drank,  and  upon  which  he  alwajs 
slept. 

Allowing  precedence  to  be  due  to  the  more  dignified  perMHii 
we  advert  hrst  to  the  Memoirs  of  John  Kemble,  combined  as  Aej 
are  with  a  history  of  the  stage  from  the  time  of  Garrid^  to  Ihe 
present  period.  A  great  deal  of  curious  information  is  accumw 
lated  in  these  two  volumes,  by  a  man  who  has  had  the  best  oppo^ 
tunities  of  collecting  the  dramatic  history  of  the  last  half  centniy. 

We  cannot,  however,  altogether  approve  of  his  blending  lit 
Memoirs  of  Kemble  with  an  account  of  the  theatre,  so  genenl, 
diffuse,  and  disproportioned  in' length  to  the  pages  which  the  Kfi 
of  his  proper  hero  occupies.  The  fore-ground  and  back-ground 
are  too  extensive  for  the  principal  figure.  We  might  have  been 
very  glad  to  have  possessed  the  work  arranged  in  two  separate 
departments,  one  coutaining  the  Memoirs,  the  other  the  history 
of  the  stage.  The  present  plan  has  rendered  unavoidable  the 
mingling  the  account  of  this  distinguished  man  of  talent  widi  thit 
of  many  ordinary  performers,  of  whom  we  either  never  heard 
before,  or  never  wish  to  hear  again.  Mr.  Boaden,  we  have  no 
doubt,  has  been  just  in  his  estimate  of  these  subordinate  persons;-*- 
but  there  are  many  whom  he  might  have  dismissed  like  Virgil 
with  a  single  *  fortemque^  and  whom  he  ought  not  to  have  suf- 
fered to  crowd  the  scene  which  they  never  adorned,  and  on  which 
they  are  not  now,  perhaps,  remembered  at  all.  A  man  should 
have  some  title  beyond  mere  respectability  before  he  is  handed 
up  to  fame.  '  What  shall  an  honest  man  do  in  my  closet?'  says 
Cfaius,  and  what  business  has  a  merely  respectable  man  in  oar 
library?  say  we.  We  think  it  is  John  Dunton  in  his  Life  and 
Errors,  who,  in  a  history  of  the  literature  of  Boston,  the  capital 
of  New  England,  which  he  visited  in  the  course  of  his  wandenngs, 
gives  not  only  an  account  of  authors,  publishers,  retail  bomL- 
sellers,  and  printers,  but  descends  to  stationers  and  bookbinders, 
has  a  few  flying  hints  on  printer's  devils,  and  makes  us  unneces-^ 
sarily  acquainted  with  every  one  of  these  respectable  persons  is 
necessary  appendages  to  literary  history.  We  are  far  from 
<}uarrelling  with  the  minute  information  conveyed  by  Mr.  Boaden 
in  a  miscellaneous  manner,  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  Duntoir, 
but  we  wish  it  had  been  a  little  better  arranged,  and  more  con- 
nected in  its  topics  than  by  the  mere  category  of  time.  The 
history  of  Kemble  is  divided  into  so  many  detached  pieces.  Mi 

it 
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■  JkiHwu-I3be  the  boi^  of  aa  old  man  cut  and  ready  for  M^defr%| 

■  ketile.     We  will  endeavour  to  collect  some  of  the  scattered  frag*; 
bents,  so  as  to  form  from  Mr.  Boaden's  work,  assisted  by  ooW . 
nrn  recollections,  a  full  length  portrait,  though  on  a  reducoiij . 
Kflle,  of  one  of  the  best  actors,  most  accomplished  artists,  aa^ 
most  kind  and  worthy  men,  that  ever  comniniideil  the  admiratioll^  ' 
of  die  public,  and  the  esteem  of  his  friends.  '-\.-. 

John  Philip  Kemble  was  born  1st  February,  1757,  at  Preai 
cot,  in  Lancashire.  The  family  from  which  he  derived  hia  origlii  - 
was  ancient  and  respectable;  but  ruined,  we  have  heardhtm  safj 
in  the  great  civil  war  of  tlie  seventeenth  century  for  their  adi 
b^rence  to  King  Charles  during  that  contest.  His  father  was 
maiLOger  of  a  provincial  company  of  actors;  so  that  the  member^ 
ol  this  highly  gifted  race,  who  have  atttuued  such  distinguisbd^^.. 
MHnence,  seem  to  have  been  dedicated  to  the  stage  from  i}mt 
birth  upwards.  Unquestionably,  the  natural  bent  of  their  iniiid» 
Wiat  have  leaned  towards  the  family  profession,  of  which  th^- 
Seh  the  full  fascination,  while  its  disadvantages,  as  being  in  otV 
^^tieary  cases  considered  a  step  lower  than  the  more  grave  ftitd- 
ijltablished  courses  of  life,  could  not  occur  as  an  objection  i» 
'lluse  who  saw  the  art  daily  practised  by  the  parents  whom  thsy 
iKre  accustomed  to  love  and  honour,  .        '.  - 

.  But  Mr.  Roger  Keiuble,  Uie  father  of  John,  sensible  of  ihrf, 
disadvantages  attending  his  qwn  profession,  resolved  tO  give  kitf 
lou  a  classical  education,  designing  him,  it  is  believed,  to  take 
orders  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  Accordingly,  3o\nt 
Philip  Kemble  received  his  tirst  instructions  at  a  Catholic  semi-' 
lUry  at  Sedgeley  Park  in  Staffordshire,  and  was  a  student  foi' 
two  or  three  years  at  the  College  of  Douay,  where  he  attracted 
tttention  by  the  gracefulness  of  his  person,  the  strength' of  his' 
fiemory,  and  the  beauty  of  hia  recitation. 

During  all  the  time  which  he  spent  at  these  early  studies  his 
own  secret  determination  was  always  to  become  a  perfontiei/ 
He  felt  the  strong  vocation  for  the  pleasing  art  in  which' he  was 
destined  to  attain  excellence,  and  never,  we  have  heard  him  say, 
was  tempted  to  swerve  from  his  purpose  even  when  his  prospects 
appeared  least  promising.  At  the  outset  they  were  sufficiently 
gloomy, 

Ue  returned  to  England,  and  found  his  father  disappointed 
ind  angry  on  learning  that  his  thoughts  were  fixed  upon  ^e 
stage.  *  He  might  be  allowed,'  says  Mr.  Boaden,  •  to  feel  some 
mortihcation  at  his  son's  choice;  for  what  was  then  to  predict 
the  great  and  lasting  eminence  to  which  he  attained  V  But  the 
impulse .  was  not  to  be  wthstood.  John  Kemble  acted  as  his 
first  part  Theodosiua,  in  the  tragedy  bo  called,  at  Woolvethamp- 
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ton;  8t)i  January,  1776*  Dramatic  excellence  is  oY  slow  gfoM^ 
and  requires  long  and  severe  study;  it  is  enough  if  first  appear 
auces  he  received  as  promising.  .  Tlie  characteristic  peculiafi^ 
of  Kemble's  performance  was  not  of  a  kind  to  advance  hini  to 
popularity  with  a  more  rapid  pace  than  usual.  With  all  the  le^ 
quisites  for  a  fine  player,  and  especially  with  a  profound  stfMif 
of  his  art,  and  reverejice  for  its  difficulties,  it  must  have  requirtd 
habit  to  irmiilisu-ize  him  witli  the  exertion  of  his  own  powsrs. 
The  requisite  mellowness  and  flexibility  which  make  the^  actjbl 
seem  at  home  in  his  part  were  in  his  case  slowly  act]tiiredy  Slid 
until  he  was  possessed  of  these,  his  manaer^  afterwards  so  grace- 
ful, nmst  have  seemed  stiff;  above  all,  his  voice,  the  strength^ 
which  W98  never  equal  to  his  other  powers,  must  baveMudfi 
harsh  and  ufiharmonions  ere  he  kneiv  how  to  reserve  and  husband 
its  efforts.  We  can  conceive  him,  like  the  giant  in  FmnkensteiSf 
working  awkwardly  enough  until  he  had  acquired  a  complete  ac- 
quaintance with  his  own  powers  and  the  mode  of  using  them' td 
advantage. 

The  apprenticeship  to  the  stage  is  in  most  instaneefr,  as  wiT 
have  already  noticed,  a  severe  one.  Mr.  Bbaden  is  too  grave  to 
relate,  any.  of  the  minor  misfortunes  and  hardships  which  bis  hero 
was  subjected  to  in  his  noviciate,  and  repels,  with  some  asperitYi 
an  accoufit  of  Keinble  and  his  companion  breaking  a  gentleman's 
orchard  near  Gloucester.  Certamly  in  Shakspeare's  life  by 
Aldibprpntiphoscophornio  the  deer-stealing  anecdpte  would  have- 
been  sunk  from  mere  love  of  decorum.  Rigdum  Funnidds  is  mora 
communicative,  and  hints  at  our  friend's  having  banqueted  on 
turnips  and  peas  in  the  open  fields  for  want  of  better  commons. 
There  are  gripes  and  indigestion  in  the  very  thoughts  of  the  uv 
cooked  pulse ;  aud  we  can  conceive  that  Kemblci  who  wasis'  rcui^. 
sonably,  though  moderately  attached  to  better  cheer,  did  not 
relish  the  circumstances  which  reduced  him  to  sauce  his  banquet 
by  a  speech  froniTimon.- 

•    * '—^ Ob!  a  root — dear  thanks ! 

Dry  up  thy  marrows,  vines,  and  plough  torn  lees  ;^— 
Whereof  ungrateful  man,  with  liquorish  draughts. 
And  morsels  unctuous  greases. bis.  pure  mind 
That  from  it  all  consideration  slips.* 

The  honest  Kelly  has,  moreover,  told  us  that  in  extremi^ot 
distress,  Kemble  once p^ersonated a  Methodist  preacher;  thethiitf, 
may  have  happened-- but  from  what  we  know  of  Johii  Kemble^ 
opinions. on  religious  subjects,  we  are  sure  that  those  who  lis^ 
tened  to  the  exhortation  must  have  departed  impfotved  in  heirt 
and  understanding.  He  was  incapable  of  mocki&g:,  umder  any 
circumstances,  tlie  mysteries  of  religion. 

:  In 


77s;  lik        I      SQH  C       e  iii  h\s  e»ca<^  front  the  Vaglhg 
I,  Kenible  to   ti  ground,    lie  yuas  that  ^rear  en-' 

in  a  respectable  com  maintained  at  York,  under  the 

lanagement  of  Tate  WilkiniOn,  famous  u»  an  imitator  hithself.^ 
nd  as  the  subject  of  imihitioil  |n  otheis— possessed  of  considerr, 
>]e  judgment  aiid  taste — anil  whose  Mell-selected  company  wasK. 
Ften  draughted  to  recruit  the  metropolitan  .tbe^trea,   1   ,■;  :-,..» 

Here  Kembte's  importance- b^vt  :te:be  fet^-^^  itlH- 
lued  to  act  such  parts  as  Captain  PUkeM,  aDd.< 

his  powers..    We   are  not  sure  that;Jtliii  noces     f 
irt^  period  of  the  profession,  to  be  account     -a'flui 

prevents  the  ideas  and  exertions  of  b  youoft  rfb  fin 
o  much  narrowed  by  a  single  jCut  df.  chi  vam  tnAj 
>erate  in  that  respect,  like  Uie        3  taki      t>y..  « 

/maastics,  to  cause  their  pupils  to.]  d      i|f  bucc  Hy^, 

^e^WLicUofmuscleabyese  tk  4JU 

Jh^hMdcs  may  be  heiietiti 

^^^Hjflteachiug  ihctu  the  ffl      cter  Qt  fl      '■'■vi 

Mjnif''WbiGli^lbey  may  otbc  e.aai        jI 

Wwijnih  I  TW«.J»cv«i|a  wooieaotua       « 
^mHUHiimi^  fGlveiilxjof  an.  1  ?;      iwn      irrepn      h 

it  a}so  shows  the  tunid  that  uuMtder  ofteixj        i-i 

i^^h4Kit-kil]tq^: :  li   111-,.';*','  ■■■ 

At  Vo^k,  John  Kemble  beCaine  for  the  first  time  acipi^t^-wiljbn 
iftpii&cely  friend  and  patron,  the  late  Duke  of  N  Oi  thumberlaad;-) 
iioK  inuniticence  makes  such  a  distiiiguiehcd  tigUre  in  his' 
irtcny.  The  officer  on  duty,  belonging  to  a  squadron  ofihagoom' 
rin^  in  York  at  the  time,  had  somewhat  bluntly  refused  to  permit' 
fiSwttFthe  soldiers^  to  attend  the  theatre  on  occasicRi  of  sorne' 
Iritjesnon  in  which  their  appearance  was  desired.  Kedtfeie 
Ttiie  to  Lord  Percy,  who  commanded  the  sqiiadron;  and  his* 
e^iiest  .Was  instantly  complied  with.  The  ijuke  afterwspdii' 
bmindly  lent  Kemble  the  sum  'of  ten  thousand  ponnds,  and  con-.' 
erted  the  loan  into  a  gift  by  burning  the  obligation  fur  repayment-' 
fter "the  fite  ih  Covent  Garden.  ;■  ... 

'  He  had  at  York  an  adventure  of  another  kind,  tendii^  ttt^shoit' 
im  how  peculiarly  the  modt  laeritorious  of  the  profession  he'bad ' 
bosen.  were  exposed  to  the  taunts  of  the,  unworthy!  On.Sili) 
'ebniiu;,  1778,  while  he  was  playing  in  Murphy's  tragedy'jitfj 
ienobia,  Kemble  became  the  object  of  the  gross  aod  niackea 
diciile  of  a, lady  who  sat  in  the  stage  bos.  She  was  of  some., 
motion,  aiid  apparently  enjoyed  thiit  sort  of  provincial  con- ' 
i^ncnce,  which,  when  combined  with  a  rude  disposition,  makes ' 
>nnti7  ladies  ad^  and  then  gqilty  of  ill-breeding,  such  as  wqutd ' 
fnSr  be  pennitt^  to  thoscofthe'fn^t  rank  in  the  capital.  -      '  ^ 
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'  As  to  the  insults  desired  for  himself  during  the  evening,  he;  |ai 
retorted  tliem  by  looks  of  infinite  disdain.     His  sensibility  was  noticdi 
in  the  box  by  loud  and  repeated  peals. of  laughter  from  the  laity  lodlNC 
echoes.     At  this,  Kemble  suddenly  stop{)ed,  and  being  called  iipoa1i|^  i 
the  audience  to  proceed,  with  great  gravity  and  a  pointed  bow  fb  die  ' 
stage-box,  he  said,  *'  he  was  ready  to  proceed  With  the  play  aa  soon  » 
i*HAT  lady  had  finished  her  conversation,  which  he  perceived  the  goin( 
on  with  the  tragedy  only  interrupted.'* ' 

'The  audience  received  this  rudeness  of  the  i^age-bozas  «b  insbieiit 
attempt  to  controul  their  amusements,  and  with  shouta,  which  ooald  ni' 
be  laughed  down,  ordered  the  lady  and  her  party  out  of.  the  theatR.%1 
Boaden,  vol.  i.'  p.  26.  .  > 

The  lady  thus  most  deservedly  punished  had  interest  suflideiit- 
to  excite  a  party  in  her  behalf,  who  insisted  that  Kemble  shouU' 
come  forward  and  ask  pardon  immediately. 

'Mr.  Kemble  on  this,  with  the  greatest  firmness,  and- with  some  of 
that  mingled  astonishment  and  disdain,  which  he  threw  afierwaids  inte^ 
Coriolahus,  exclaimed  ^'  Pardon !  ask  pardon !  no,  sirs, — ^nsvbb  f-  ni 
immediately  quitted  the  stage.* — Boaden,  vol.  i.  p.  27. 

All  subsequent  efforts  of  an  active  faction  among  the  audieBoe: 
vainly  attempted  to  break  that  lofty  spirit,  which  ivas  as  mncb 
Kemble's  by  nature  as  it  belonged  to  any  of  the  heroes  whom  her 
represented.     He  could  but  be  brought  to  say, 

' ''  Let  me  be  heard  before  I  am  condemned  :  if,  when  I  fattfe  exiilaiiia^ 
my  conduct,  any  gentleman,  or  set  of  gentlemen,  will  say,  in  ihit 
cliaracter,  that  1  have  acted  unworthily,  I  shall  cheerfully  nuke  ny-:. 
reparation  that  they  may  judge  proper.**  To  this  there  coqU  ht  db' 
reasonabU  objection^  and  he  was  heard.  His  fine  address,  bif  doir' 
statement,  his  modesty  and  manliness,  carried  the  cause,  and  contribol^. 
ttsentially  to  his  progress  in  the  public  favour.'— fioadbi,  tqL  L  p.  iSn^/ 

The  same  lady,  uncorrected  by  what  had  happeoed,  jQUule.iPi 
attack  on  Mr.  Michael  Kelly  by  the  same  obstreperous  |^ 
Cfsdure,  especially  when  he  consulted  his  watch  as  his.  pfit.nrt 
quired  in  tiie  course  of  the  drama,  by  exclaiming  loud  enovfjl  ift 
be  heard  in  the  gallery, 

'  '^  Why,  look  there ;  la  !  the  fellow  has  got  a  watch."  I  coold  not; 
bear  this ;  (says  Kelly) — ^I  admit  I  lost  my  temper j  but  I  walk^ff 
to  the  box,  and  said,  ''  Yes,  Madam,  it  is  a  gold  watch,  and  reckoned  qil^i 
of  the  best  in  England,'*  putting  it  close  to  her; — the  lady  was  yniiaA. 
hissed,  and  ever  after,  when  she  came  to  the  theatre,  conducted  hefficVT 
with  becoming  decency.* — Kdfy,  vol.  i.  p.  306. 

The  indulgence  of  such  impertinent  humour  on  the*paIto^^' 
the  audience,  towards  those  who  are  tasking  their  best  abiiitiiBiL.  i 
to  please,  is  akin  to  the  display  of  ignorance,  folly,  and  wanti^.. 
cruelty  which  children  exhibit  in  torturing  the  inferior  animab. 
Fifly  years  ago  the  pelting  the  performers  from  the  galleries  iffs, 
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to  iegkimate  a  species  of  amusement,  that  we  think  even  Gdrriek 
%rin  exposed  to  it,  and  when  hit  by  an  cntage  only  ventured  to  say^ 
'aftei*'  pretending  to  taste  it, '  it  was  an  onlnge,  but  not  a  Seville 
{civH)  one/  Digges,  on  another  <KM;ittion,  when  subjected  .t6 
some  such  insult,  made  a  touching  appeal  to  his  former  situation 
SIS'  an  officer  and  man  of  fasfai<m — ^  My  feeiiiigs/  he  eaid, '  ai^ 
wounded  as  a  man — I  had  almost  said  as  a  sentleman^^ 

^  Kemble  argued  with  the  perpetrators  of  such  brutdity  in  4 
diflferent  and  a  bolder  mood,  i^  as  his  unspotted  charaeter 
supported  the  justice  of  his  complaint,  there  can  be  no  dbutt 
that  the  respect  due  to  him  b^Fth  as  a  public  and  private  charac^ 
tfer,  and  the  spirit  witfi  whi^h  he  maintained  it,  was  a  principal 
itoeans  of  raising  the  eMtiiiation  of  the  profession  at  latge^  An 
apple  was  upon  one  dccaifion  thrown  on  th(e  stage,  which  fell 
between  him  and  Mrs.  Siddoits,  then  acting  in  the  Unrivalled 
iicene  between  Cori<^anils  and  his  mother.  Kemble  instantly 
iadvanced  to  the  froitl  of  the  stage  with  the  apple  in  his  hand,  and 
stppealed  to  die  abdieBce  t&t  protection  a^gaiost  this  brutal  insult. 
A  person  in  the  gtfllery  ealfed  6ut  id  reply,  *  We  e«n't  hear.' 

"'  Mr.  iCmaiMe,  {tiM  htcreas'ed  spirit,)  "  I  wlD  rmie  my  voi(^,  and 
4he  «iUAiriuM  #aH  iedf  me."     (Great  tumult.)  •'^ 

.^^*  lljit  |iiM^o«r.lswbat  the  audisi(c&  (MTS  ll  to  themlelve«  to 
fPMH^^wlHMK.Ito  MmfcwinBBs,  for  the  credh  at  Aeir  profession,  have  a 
i^t  fo  dk«Ni«tf^-«M)  WAAT  I  will  venture  so  finr  to  assert,  that,  on  tbi 
fmt  d[  file  i^ipsiiToas,  I  here  offer  a  bandred  guineas. to  any  map^ 
iAd  w31  discloii^  the.  nfffian  who  has  been  guilty  of  thb  act.**  (A 
.a^^aaoqr^  ooljr  Ui  |be  gallery.) 

'yj't&roMf.ipmQlfi  Ladies  and  GentloH^,  upon  the  high  sense  of 
\iMAt^f'mt^  ^ttinguisfaes  a  London  drndicnce;  and  I  lK)pe  I  shall 
nefitf  be  wttfthu  hi  my  duty  to  the  pobiie;  but  nothing  shall  indttee 
Hai^ ^atkt MSi!" '-^Boaden,  vol.  ii.  p. 429. 

llcrgatfefies,  awed  into  silence,  endeavoured  tO  shift  the  chatitt 
from  tihebofselves.  But,  thoush  Kem1)le  tlius  assert^  the  dignity 
<ff  his  profession,  and  the  claim  which  a  performer  ha^  to  be 
treated  like  a  gentleman,  there  cannot  be  a  question  that  he 
made  feiiemies  simong  the  low  and  malicious  party  in  the  common 
audience  of  a  theatre,  who  had  hitlierto  considered  the  rishtot 
insulting  the  players  as  a  valuable  part  of  the  privilege  purchased 
by  the  half-price  which  they  had  paid  at  the  door.  TTiese  petty 
tyrants  felt  controlled  under  the  superiority  of  a  man  like  Kemble, 
h^i  theirs  were  the  right  minds  for  bearing  malice,  and  we  believe 
that  the  dislU^e  entertained  against  one  who  was  willing  to  con- 
tiibttte  to  their  pleasure,  but  not  to  end\ire  their  insolence,  was  a 
ijreat  ingredient  in  the  celebrated  O.  P.  riot. 

•We  return  to  Mr.  Kemble's  professional  progress.    Be  tisited^ 
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Dublin  ill  1783,  where  he  was  received  with  approbation:  Hii 
8i$ter,  Mrs.  Siddoiis,  had  now  displayed  for  Sjeveral  inunths  befbif 
the  public  that  blaze  of  varied  excellence  which  was  never  befora 
eq^ualled,  and  certainly  will  never  be  surpassed.  Beautiful  as  %% 
angel,  she  seemed  gifted  also  with  super-human  powers.  Tfce 
horrors  and  tlie  sorrows  of  the  scene  were  alike  her  owi|;  thf 
boldest  trejnbled,  the  wisest  wondered,  the  most  hard-hearted  and 
th<^.  most  selfish  wept  ere  they  were  aware. 

Her  unrivalled  excellence  naturally  led  the  managers  to  inqunf! 
respecting  that  brother  who  began  already  to  be  called  the  Grefli'-- ! 
Kemble.     There  is  a  ludicrous  story,  however,  of  the  roeaiqng  <^ 
the  epithet  being  mistaken  by  the  person  intrusted  with  the  negor 
cisitiop,   who  instead  of  our  friend  is  said  to  have  sent  to  thf 
meitropolis  his  jolly  brother  Stephen  as  the  greatest  of  the 
who  was  going. 

The  mistake, .if  i^  ever  took  place,  was  soon  rectified,  and 
the  dOth  of  September,  1 783,  John  Philip  Kemble  nmde  bis  fin| 
appearance  at  Drury  Lane  in  the  character  of  Hamlet. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  this  extraordinary  conception  of - 
Shakspeare  is  one  of  the  boldest,  most  striking,  and  most  effective 
parts  in  the  drama,  and  yet  it  is  invested  with  so  much  obACuritj^ 
that  it  may  be  played  in  twenty  different  ways  without  the  critiev. 
being  al>le  to  say  with  certainty  which  best  expresses  the  sesie  of" 
the  author.  Hamlet  unites  in  his  single  person  a  variety  of  sttrf^' 
butes,  by  bringing  any  of  which  more  forward  or  throwsajg  dtbM ' 
farther  into  the  back-ground,  the  shading  of  the  character  is  effiec^ 
tually  changed.  Hamlet  is  the  predestined  avenger  called  on  ttf" 
this  task  by  a  supernatural  voice — he  is  a  prince  resenting  the  hh  ' 
trusiou  of  his  uncle  into  his  mother's  bed  and  his  father's  throiiet  ~ 
He  is  a  son  devoted  to  the  memory  of  one  parent  and  to  the  par- 
son of  the  other,  and  yet,  to  do  justice  to  his  murdered  fadMei^i 
memory,  he  is  compelled  to  outrage,  with  the  most  cutting  ret"? 
proaches,  the  ears  of  his  guilty  mother.  Wittenberg  has  given  hiat- ' 
philosophy  and  the  habits  of  criticism— nature  has  fonned*  hiiw*^ 
social  and  affectionate — disappointment  and  ill-concealed  i 
ment  of  family  injuries  have  tinged  him  with  misantbropy-^tU ' 
active  world  has  given  him  all  its  accomplishments. 

'  The  courtier's,  soldier* s,  scholar  s  eye,  tongue,  sword. 
The  expectancy  and  rose  of  the  fair  state. 
The  glass  of  fashion  and  the  mould  of  form/ 

.   To  all  these  peculiar  attributes  must  be  added  hk  love.^ 
Ophelia,  and  something  which  resembles  an  incipient  tOiidi'<l 
insanity;  for  this,  after  all,  i^;  necessary  to  apologize  and  aCTimnK 
foT'  some  parts  of  his  conduct.     All  these  exist  in  Prince  mam^ 

but 
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I. art  of  the^  performer  js'  to  distingiiisb  the  profier  pr  moit' 
g  moi^  of  exluBtting  tbeBri  ^  .  The  author  has  dene  littfe  to 
iin  ki  die  management  of  the  piece,  which  as  a  stonr  iadt!^'' 
iioAti^  decisive  respecting  the  real  character  of  Hamlet, 
eanot  resemble  Richard  or  Macbeth,  or  most  of  Sfaaks- 
I  other  distinguished  characters^  who  show  themsphei  and 
iea  not  by  their  words  and  sentiments  only/biit  by.  diart 
^  and.  whose  actions  ih^efore  are. the  best  eommeqtiAncli^ 
ir  .characters  and  motives.     On  the  contrary,  Hamlet  kek^V 
i.ahnost  through  the  whole  piece,  and  only  hurried  iiilD'- 
iitits  ccmclusion,  does  nothing  by. which  im  can  infbv  thJe^ 
;  mctanii^  pf  much  that  he  sa^s.      There  ^lists  therefefeF  a 
e  about  the  represeutatibh  of  Hamlet,  which  scavo^ly  Im^^ . 
to  that  of  any  other  character  i»  the  drama*    It  consiiits  of^ 
notes,  and  the  dwelling  upoti  or  die  slurring  6fiin^  of  diielit' 
dbanges  the  f^c/ of  the  air. 

8  natural  to  expatiate  on  these  pesciiliariti^  in.  the  Amr^ 
.because  Kemble  in.  representing  it: was  td  ettcoutit^ ^t 
^e  shade  of  the  ^lurther€d  King  of  Penmark^  and.  In -the 
f  eye  of  the  audience,  that  of  the  lost  Garrick.    The  yoiA^, 
tper  had  9ever  seen  and  could  not  imitate  Garnd^.    nS) 
sjieved  from  that  great  stumbling-block  in  die  path  o^  n^ 
r-!-the  temptation   to   copy  some  honoured   predeoeisoi*/ 
i-wbo  are  subjected  to>  this  temptation  and  give  'wwf  to  it,  '■ 
I  rise  above  respe<$tability  in  their  performtinices.    They  tift- 
ed  to  play  the  line  of  characters  poissessed  by  the  *  v^eJf-' 
.fotor'  who  has  left  the  atage,  but  it  is  merely  in  tfae  eta- 
of  jsubstitutes :  those  who  aim  at  great  eminence  must  show 
ility  erf"  conception. 

ginality  however  in  a  novice  has  its  perils ;  and  it  was  oAen- . 
ed  to  Kemble,  that  in  playing  Shakspeare's  best-knowit  cba*' 
V  he  frequently  sought  to  give  them  effect  by  a  mode  Of  de^^ 
aad  actadn  daringly  opposed  to  what  Ae  audience  had  beeii^ 
o.  This,  in  the  begiming  of  his  career,  Was  ofteat  hardly^ 
3d  by  pedantic  critics,  who  had  become  so  fl(iuch  bigot^  to; 
yle  of  acting  that  they  were  unable  to  tolerate  any  *d^»- 
om  it.  Such  venturing  on  new  ground  is  lio  doubt  a  hazsdrd-^' 
sk,  and  demands  both  the  powers  and  perseyerance  of  de-- 
genius ;  and  Garrick  was,  in  hii^  time,  equally  censured  as: 
lOyatoron  the  solemn  and  pompous  manner  of  Booth  aild^ 
!lQli*  But  were  it  possible  to  promulgate  and  enforce  a  fk:;iEtle*' 
■tDttes  in  which  each  speech  of  Hamlet  or  any  other  charactei^ 
Lb#  delivered,  or  to  issue  a  tariff  of  the  emphasis  16  whidM 
trikittg  passage  should  be  subjected,  it  is  evident  we  should 
f^iae  great  source  of  the  pleasure  \ve  receive  fr6hi  the  afiiige-*-*. 

o2  namely. 
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namely,  that  of  comparing  and  deciding  between  the  different' 
species  of  efforts  which  rivals  in  the  scenic  art  bring  to  illq^tntte 
the  same  character. 

For  this  Hamlet  offers  a  fair  field,  and  Kemble  entered  on  it' 
with  characteristic  courage  and  skill.  Beginning  already  to  act 
upon  the  principles  of  dramatic  criticism,  he  discarded  die  alfeenr, 
ttons  which  Garrick  had  ventured  to  introduce  into  the  MfOtkrd 
Shakspelire ;  and  which  Mr.  Boaden  justly  calls  feeble  and  trashy 
The  following  is  an  accurate  and  pleasing  description  of  Kemble 
as  he  then  was  stepping  forwards  to  offer  himself  as  a  rival  to 
Garrick,  and  disdaining  all  that  had  interposed  between  them. 

'  His  person  seemed  to  be  finely  formed,  and  his  manners  princdj;. 
but  on  bis  brow  bung  the  weight  of  ''  some  intolerable  woe.''  ^V^, 
from  the  expression  called  up  by  the  situation  of  Hamlet,  there  strud 
me  to  be  in  him  a  peculiar  and  personal  fitness  for  tragedy.  Whatothen 
assumed,  seemed  to  be  inherent  in  Kemble.  '*  Native,  and  to  the  man^' 
iier  bom,**  he  looked  an  abstraction,  if  1  may  so  say,  of  the  chanc* 
teristics  of  tragedy. 

'  The  first  great  point  of  remark  was,  that  his  Hamlet  was  decidedlf 
original.  He  had  seen  no  great  actor  whom  he  could  have  copied.  Hit  ■ 
style  was  formed  by  his  own  taste  or  judgment,  or  rather  grew  oat  of  ' 
the  peculiar  properties  of  his  person  and  his  intellectual  habits.  Hewn 
of  a  solemn  and  deliberate  temperament — his  walk  was  always  sl6#,  aoi 
bis  expression  of  countenance  contemplative-^his  utterance  rather  ttrdy' 
for  the  most  part,  but  always  finely  articulate,  and  in  common  purling 
seemed  to  proceed  rather  from  organization  than  voice.' — BoaaedM  Ulk 
ffioirs  of  Kemble,  vol.  i.  p.  92.  ■  :;.i«; 

It  must  strike  the  dramatic  reader  at  once  that  a  more  com|riflt0 
contrast  to  the  former  Roscius  could  not  appear,  in  almost  eve^ 
point,  than  in  this  new  candidate  for  the  honours  of  the  buakiiii 
Garrick  was  short  though  well  formed,  airy  and  light  in  ail', 
movements,  possessed  of  a  countenance  capable  of  die  moat 
or  die  most  stolid,  the  most  tragic  or  the  most  ridicidous  a^K 
pression.     Kemble,  on  the  contrary,  was  tall  and  stately,  hnvpcfffi 
son  on  a  scale  suited  for  the  stage,  and  almost  too  large  f<IP4' 
private  apartment,  with  a  countenance  like  the  jfinest  modda  of  tb 
antique,  and  motions  and  manners  corresponding  to  the  spkndili 
cast  of  his  form  and  features.    Mirth,  when  he  exhibited  it»       ^ 
exceeded  a  species  of  gaiety  chastened  widi  gravity;-  bis 
seemed  always  as  if  it  were  the  rare  inhabitant  of  that  noUe 
tenance.    There  was  unquestionably  great  sweetliesa  of  ex 
in  that  smile,  but  it  indicated  more  of  benevolence  than  of 
tlbt  momentary  stooping  of  a  mind  usually  strung  to  u'wei 
mood  to  the  joy  which  enlivened  the  meaner  natures  arouiid. 

Even  the  habits  of  life  and  manners  peculiar  to  these 
performers  intimated  such  a  strong  difterence  in  their 
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Bs  must  necessarily  have  greatly  influenced  their  taste  in  the  art. 
Garrick  was  what  is  called  a  man  of  fashion,  desirous  to  maintain 
his  place  as  such  among  the  great,  among  whom  his  talents  made 
bim  a  welcome  associate.  But  in  mixing  with  them  he  paid  them 
a -sort  of  homage.  He  was  desirous  to  procure  their  notice  more 
than  a  man  of  his  commanding  genius  ought  perhaps  to  have 
been.  The  situation  was  a  difficult  one,  and  he  is  represented  to 
have  been,  something  too  eager  to  show  off  and  entertain  the  com- 
pany, as  one  who  had  some  tax  to  pay  for  being  where  he  was  when 
in  the  society  of  men  of  rank  and  eminence.  It  is  to  be  sure  an 
imgracious  behaviour  on  the  part  of  what  is  technically  called  a 
lion,  to  refuse  gruffly  to  show  his  jaws  and  extend  his  talons  when 
he  chuses  to  enter  into  mixed  company. 

^  For  if  he  should  as  lion  come  in  strife 
Into  such  place  *twere  pity  on  his  life/ 

But  this  is  a  failing  of  a  very  different  order  from  that  over- 
eager  love  of  gaining  interest,  which  will  court  the  attention  of 
the  foot-boy,  if  it  cannot  fix  that  of  the  master. 
*  .Of  all  men,  John  Kemble,  though  not  destitute  of  his  share  6t 
Vanky,  was  most  averse  from  this  peculiar  mode  of  drawing  atten- 
tion :  his  nature  revolted  from  courting  display  and  obsequiously 
condescending  to  be  what  has  been  vulgarly  called  the  fiddle 
of  the  company.  He  took  a  ready  and  agreeable  part  in  the 
general  conversation.  And  when  it  turned  naturally  upon  his  own 
art,  be  always  showed  himself  willing  to  entertain  and  instruct  the 
company  from  the  funds  of  experience  and  study,  as  well  as  the 
-original  conceptions  of  his  own  genius.  But  he  never,  in  the  lan-f 
nage  of  the  old  dramatists,  '  came  aloft  or  showed  tricks  from 
Tripoli.'  He  never  stooped  to  be  the  amusifig  and  exhibiting 
man  of  the  company.  He  never  even  read  or  recited  for  the 
amusement  of  the  circle;  and  those  who  desired  the  pleasure  of 
Ub  society  could  only  obtain  it  on  the  condition  of  his  being  an 
equal  contributor,  and  no  more,  to  the  social  enjoyment  of  the 
day.  Perhaps  he  even  carried  this  point  of  etiquette  a  little  too 
&r.  But  on  tliese  terms  he  enjoyed  the  famUiar  friendship  of 
iBany  of  the  first  families  in  England. 

He  was  a  frequent  and  favourite  guest  at  Benttey  Priory, 
which  was  then  the  resort  of  the  most  distinguished  part  of  the 
^•hionable  world.  Its  noble  owner,  the  late  Marquis  of  Aber- 
coni»  has .  been  so  long  with  the  dead,  that  to  da  justice  to.  his 
character,  much  niisrepresented  in  some  points  during  hia^.life, 
cao  be  ascribed  to  no  motive  which  interest  or  adulation  could 
luggest.  He  was  a  man  highly  gifted  by  nature,  and  whpse 
talents  had  been  improved  by  s^utous  attention  to  an  exceUeut 
Mhtcation.     If  be  had  remained  a  Qommoner^  it  was  the  opinioa 

o3  of 
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of  Mr.  Pitt,  that  lie  must  have  been  one  of  the  most  distiittuidied 
speakers  in  tlie  Lower  House.  The  House  of  Lords  docB  not 
admit  of  the  same  display  either  of  oratory  or  of  capacity  iv 
public  business;  but  when  the  Marquis  of  Abercom  did  ipok 
there^  the  talents  which  he  showed  warranted  the  prophecy  of  ao 
skilled  an  augur  as  Pitt.  Those  who  saw  him  at  a  distance  id* 
cused  him  of  pride  and  haughtiness.  That  he  had  a  sufficiot 
feeliug  of  the  dignity  of  his  situation,  and  maintained  it  with  ptft* 
haps  an  unusual  degree  of  state  and  expense,  may  readily  be 
.granted.  But  that  expense,  however  large,  was  fully  supported 
by  an  ample  fortune  wisely  administered,  and  in  the  management 
of  which  the  interests  of  die  tenant  were  .always  considered  at 
well  as  those  of  the  landlord.  He  racked  no  rents  to  maintain  dii 
expenses  of  his  establishment,  nor  did  he  diminish  his  charitiea, 
which  were  in  many  cases  princely,  for  the  sake  of  the  outward 
state,  the  maintenance  of  which  he  thought,  not  unjustly,  a  duty 
incumbent  on  his  situation.  Above  all,  the  stateliness  of  whidb 
the  late  Marquis  of  Abercom  was  accused,  drew  no  barrier  be- 
tween the  Marquis  of  Abercorn  and  those  who  shared  his  hospi- 
tality. Kemble  was  a  very  frequent  visitor  there,  and  widi  m 
noble  landlord,  the  late  Payne  Knight,  and 

*  the  travelled  Thane, 
Athenian  Aberdeen/ 

and  an  eminent  person,  whom  graver  and  more  important  duties 
have  now  withdrawn  from  the  muses,  made  evenings  of  modeni 
fashion  resemble  a  Greek  symposium  for  learning  and  liten* 
ture.  But  this  has  carried  us  far  from  the  point,  and  we  hate 
but  the  poor  apology  that  we  could  not  withstand  certain  fe^ngi 
which  tempted  us  to  the  digression.  They  are  few — scattered 
and  distant — who  will  be  affected  by  the  recollections  of  Beatlef 
Priory.  But  such  still  exist,  and  why  may  we  not  steal  a '  paw 
graph  from  our  immediate  subject  to  gratify  their  fediacs  wad 
our  oyml  Kemble  lived  in  the  same  close  intimacy,  with  die 
successive  Earls  of  Guilford  and  the  whole  of  that  distinguished 
family,  in  which  brilliant  wit,  mingled  with  the  most  genuine  good 
humour  and  kindness  of  disposition,  and  a  rational  love  ofJitent 
ture  seem  to  be  hereditary  possessions.  He  was  also  familiar  at 
Holland  House,  where  the  classical  translator  of  L^ape  deVegi 
could  not  fail  to  appreciate  his  merit,  and  he  shared  die  sanil 
distinction  in  many  families  equally  eminent  for  their  ninh  ia 
society  and  love  of  elegant  letters. 

.    We  return  to  our  comparison  between  Gairick  and  KwnHf-  ^ 
It  follows  from  what  we  have  before  said,  that  the  style .of-€h9 
rick  was  impetuous,  sudden,  striking,  and  versatile— that  ynfk  Vk 
complete  power  ever  the  regions  of  comedy,  and.  tragedy^^aad 
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larce,  he  should  maintain  a  sort  of  ubiquity  in  the  eyed  of  the 
[public.  In  the  play  he  could  te  Hamlet,  and  perform  Fribble 
m  the  fiarce,  yet  delist  the  audience  equally  in  both  characters. 
En^ct,  as  we  have  been  assured  by  a  venerable  father  of  Ktera- 
tbre,  most  able  to  judge,  and  happily  at  an  advanced  period  of  life 
most  able  both  to  recollect  and  discriminate  concerning  the  amuse- 
ments of  his  youth,  Garrick's  versatility,  nay,  almost  universality 
of  talent,  was  the  quality  on  which  his  extraordinary  popularity 
chiefly  rested.     He  was  like  Ariel  on  board  the  King's  smp. 

'  now  on  the  beak 
Now  in  the  waist,  the  deck,  in  every  cabbin^ 
He  flamed  amazement.' 

The  peculiar  talents  of  Kenfible  confined  him  within  a  much 
taiore  limited  range,  although  it  was  soon  ascertained  that  this  was 
capable  of  being  extended  far  more  than  the  critics  had  at  iirst 
b^n  able  to  anticipate.  Kemble's  iloble  person  and  grac'cfful 
demeanour  was  totally  inconsistent  with  the  ludicrous,  and  almost 
with  the  comic.  His  cast  of  features  was  decidedly  heroic,  and 
Hvhen'the  best  disguise  was  put  pn  them  he  must  have  looked  like 
Alfred  playing  the  clown,  or  the  elder  Brutus  in  his  assumed 
ktate  of  idiotcy.  The  very  voices  of  these  gfeat  actors  were  totally 
different;  that  of  Garrick  was  full,  melodious,  commanding,  and 
he  might  exert  it  with  unsparing  profusion.  Kemible's,  though 
perfectly  distinct  and  impressive,  was  early  affected  by  an  asth- 
matic tendency,  which  tendered  it  necessary  for  him  to 'husband 
his  efforts,  and  reserve  them  for  those  bursts  of  passion  to  which 
he  gave  such  sublime  effect. 

But  besides  this  limitation,  arising  from  taste,  tempef",  figure, 
aifd  organic  conformation,  the  schools,  if  they  may  be  called  so, 
of  Garrick  and  Kemble  were  founded  upon  different  principles: 
We  had  almost  said  they  were  the  schools  of  nature  and  of  art— 
)mt  luckily  we  suppressed  a  phrase  which,  like  the  whistle  of  a 
captain  of  marksmen,  might  have  raised  from  thicket  and  ravine 
k  swarm  of  controversial  sharp-shooters  like  wasps  about  our  ears, 
tet  as  then  vary  the  phrase,  and  say,  that  Garrick  niiade  his  im- 
pression from  his  skill  in  seizing  and  expressing  with  force  and 
{recision  the  first  and  most  obvious  view  of  his  part;  and  that 
[emble,  more  learned  and  more  laborious,  studied  earnestly  and 
long  ere  he  could  fix  his  own  ideas  of  the  true  meaning  of  doubt- 
bl  passages,  often  illustrated  them  by  what  is  called  a  new  read* 
ng,  and  was  careful  to  express  that  he  did  so  by  the  punctilious 
iccuracy  of  the  corresponding  action  and  enunciation.     Indeed 
£emble,  a  profound  scholar  in  his  art,  was  metaphysically  curious 
s  expressing  each  line  of  his  part  with  the  exactly  appropriate 
ccent   and  manner.     Sometimes  this  high  degree  of  study  threw 
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H  degree  of  over-precision  into  tbe  part^and  in  tkeeflFbrtto  an 
the  seatimenty  tty  giving  a  peculiar  emphasis  to  every  word  c 
aentence,  the  actor  lost  the  effect  which  to  be  vehement  si 
he  instant  and  undivided.  Sometimes  also  it  happened  th 
order  to  complete  the  details  upon  which  he  had  detenu 
JCemble  permitted  the  action  to  hang  too  long  suspended^  sc 
one  well  accustomed  to  his  manner  anticipated  the  effort  y 
he  was  about  to  make,  by  observing  something  of  prepar 
which  was  like  the  warning,  as  it  is  called,  given  by  sQQie 
pieces  that  they  are  about  to  strike  the  hour.  There  waQ 
visible  in  Kemble's  manner  at  times  a  sacrifice  of  energy  of  s 
to  grace.  We  remember  this  observation  being  made  by 
Siddons  herself,  who  admired  her  brother  in  general  as  mu 
she  loved  him.  Nor  shall  we  easily  forget  the  mode  in  i 
she  illustrated  her  meaning.  She  arose  and  placed  herself  i 
attitude  of  one  of  the  old  Egyptian  statues ;  the  knees  joiQC 
gether,  and  the  feet  turned  a  little  inwards^  Sihe  placet 
elbows  close  to  her  sides,  folded  her  hands  and  held  them  up 
with  the  palms  pressed  to  each  other.  Having  made  us  ob 
that  she  had  assumed  one  of  the  most  constrained  and  ther 
most  ungraceful  positions  possible,  she  proceeded  to  recit 
curse  of  Kin^  Lear  on  his  undutiful  ofispring  in  a  manner  \ 
made  hair  rise  and  flesh  creep,  and  then  called  on  us  to  re 
th^  9dd\tio,nal  effipct  which  was.  gained  by  the  concentrated  ei 
which  the  unusual  ^nd  ungraceful  ppsture  in  itself  implied. 

Su^l^  imperfections  as  arise  from  over-study — and  these  sb 
themselves  but  occasionally,  and  never  offensiveljr— were  the 
faults  we  could  discern  in  this  great  actor,  and  they  were  9 
co^mpensated  by  the  justice  of  his  conception,  the  precision  < 
taste,  the  patience  of  his  investigation,  which  left  no  poiot  ui 
sidered,  the  firmness  of  his  disposition,  which  would  nevi 
drawn  from  any  point  in  which  |ie  considered  hix^s^lf  as  perl 
right.  '  .  ■      ■      y 

Garrick,  never  timid  but  on  the  stage,  would  readily  901 
any  point  of  taste  to  the  audience,  and  illustrated  in  its  ( 
extent  tlie  maxim  of  the  poet. 

*  The  drama's  laws,  tbe  drama's  patrons  give, 
For  those  who  live  to  please^  must  please  to  live.' 

Xemble,  on  the  contrary,  felt  much  more  for  the  honour  a 
profession  and  the  truth  of  the  dramatic  art,  than  for  his 
profit  or  quiet,  and  would  h^ve  died  on  the  breach  rather 
yield  to  the  authority  of  the  piiblic  in  a  point  where  he  j 
conceived  himself  a  much  better  judge  than  thej.  Perfaiji 
carried  this  to  extremity,  when  he  insisted  on  pronouncing  1 
4IS  a  two-syllcible  word  in  the  speech  of  Prospero. 
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'  In  Richard's  time — what  do  you  call  the  place  ?^- 
A  plague  upon  it — 'tis  in  Gloucestershire — .  , 

*Twas  where  the  mad-cap  Duke  his  uncle  kept — 
His  uncle  York.* 

Through  all  tliis  confusion  of  mangled  recollections  Kemble 
chafed  and  tumbled  about  his  words  with  the  furious  impatience 
of  an  angry  man  who  has  to  seek  for  a  pen  at  the  very  moment  he 
is  about  to  write  a  challenge,  and  is  angry  at  himself  and  every 
one  else  because  so  petty  a  want  impedes  for  a  moment  his  thirs^ 
of  vengeance.  Then  the  delight  with  which  he  grasped  at  the 
^vord  when  suggested — 

'  NoBTHUMBEBLAND.  At  Bcrkcly  Castle. — tHotspur.  You  say  true* 
The  manner  in  which  Kemble  spoke  these  three  words,  and  rushed 
forward  into  his  abuse  of  Bolingbroke,  like  a  hunter  surmounting 
the  obstacle  which  had  stopped  his  career,  was  electrical.  It  was 
like  a  greyhouud  slipped — like  a  rocket  lighted — like  a  bolt  from 
a  cross-bow.  The  effect  on  the  audience  was  singular.  There 
-was  a  general  disposition  to  encore  so  fine  a  piece  of  art,  as  if 
9uch  an  effort  could  have  been  repeated  like  a  song.  The  cause 
of  this  extraordinary  mode  of  applause  seems  to  have  been,  that 
there  being  no  feelings  excited  by  the  speech,  save  admiration  (rf 
the  actor's  exquisite  skill,  it  seemed  as  if  that  had  approached  to 
an  exhibition  of  ventriloquism,  or  some  similar  turn  of  address, 
which  could  be  repeated  on  demand :  whatever  might  be  die  cause, 
the  impulse  was  general. 

Henry  V.  was  a  favourite  character  of  Kemble:  Mr.  Boaden 
says, 

^  As  a  coup  de  thSdire,  his  starting  up  from  prayer  at  the  sound  of  the 
trumpet,  in  the  pass^e  Where  he  states  his  attempted  «tonemeot  to 
Richard  the  Second,  formed  one  of  the  most  spirited  excitements  that  the 
st£^e  has  ever  displayed.  His  occasional  reversions  to  the  '*  mad  wag,*' 
the  *'  sweet  young  prince,**  had  a  singular  charm,  as  the  condescension 
of  one  who  could  be  so  terrible.* — Boaden,  vol.  ii.  p.  8. 

We  agree  entirely  with  what  Mr.  Boaden  has  here  stated.  It 
always  struck  us  that  the  expression  of  self-satisfied  humour  which 
Kimble  threw  into  his  countenance,  in  anticipatioQ  of  the  ex- 
pected scuffle  which  was  to  take  pluce  between  Fluellen  and 
Williams,  came  as  far  within  the  confines  of  a  conodc  partj,  as 
nature  had  designed  John  Kemble  to  advance. 

On  the  whole,  hpwever,  tragedy,  and  that  of  the  most  stately 
and  majestic  character,  was  the  line  in  which  our  departed  friend 
was  formed  to  excel.  He  himself  entertained  a  less  limited  idea 
of  his  powers,  and  conceived  that  great  study  and  knowledge  of 
dramatic  writing  and  of  the  human  character  could  qualify  a  man 
as  well  for  the  sock  as  for  the  buskin.     Towards  a  late  period  of 

his 
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his  life,  be  displayed  this  self-confidence  in  a  singular  degree. 
He  nourished  nothing  less  ambitious,  than  an  idea  of  revolution- 
izing Fabtaff  by  acting  the  fat  knight  on  a  new  principle,  and  he 
used  to  enlarge,  with  all  the  skilful  sophistry  his  profound  ac- 
quaintance with  the  drama  could  supply,  on  the  points  which  he 
would  assume  differing  from  those  presented  by  Henderson,  to 
whom,  however,  he  uniformly  gave  the  praise  of  havin?  presented 
one  of  the  richest  and  most  glowing  portraits  which  tne  stage  in 
his  time  had  afforded.  At  one  time,  when  we  were  ourselves 
listening  to  him  on  this  subject,  an  incident  took  place  which  those 
who  were  present  can  scarcely  fail  to  recollect,  and  which  served  to 
show  the  strength  of  Kemble's  nerves,  and  at  the  same  time,  the 
deep  and  overwhelming  interest  which  he  took  in  professional 
discussion. 

:  It  was  at  the  entertainment  annually  given  by  the  Royal 
Academy,  on  the  day  before  the  opening  of  the  exhibition  of 
paintings  in  Somerset  House,  on  which  occasion  we  need  not  tell 
most  of  our  readers  invitations  are  sent  by  the  academicians  to  all 
the  persolis  of  rank  and  quality  who  are  supposed  to  love  and  en*^ 
courage  the  arts,  to  those  who  may  be  considered  as  the  pillars  of 
literature,  and  as  some  readers  may  think,  to  the  caterpillars  also, 
since  we,  the  critics,  were  honoured  with  a  summons. 

Tlie  scene,  splendid  as  usual  from  the  beauty  and  brilliancy  of 
the  works  of  art  which  hung  around  us,  was  rendered  venerable  by 
the  presence  of  old  West,  in  his  capacity  of  president,  and  he  was 
supported  by  one  of  the  princes  of  the  blood,  and  a  brilliant  array 
of  nobility  and  quality,  intermingled  with  artists  and  literary  men 
of  eminence.  The  apartment  was  illuminated  by  an  immeasurably 
large  and  ponderous  bronze  chandelier,  a  gift  from  his  present  Ma- 
jesty to  the  Royal  Academy.  It  exhibited  many  hundred  lamps, 
and  might  weigh  two  or  three  tons.  It  had  been  recently  sus- 
pended, and  this  was  the  first  time  of  its  being  used.  Beneath  this 
huge  and  splendid  chandelier  was  placed  a  sort  of  gigantic  dumb- 
waiter, on  which  were  arranged  the  quantity  of  wine-glasses,  de- 
canters, water-glasses,  and  other  things  of  the  sort,  necessary  for  the 
accommodation  of  so  large  a  company. 

We  had  the  good  fortune  to  sit  beside  our  late  lamented  friend, 
and  were  listening  to  the  ingenious  distinctions  which  he  was 
pointing  out  with  great  earnestness  and  precision,  between  Fal- 
staff  as  •  Sir  John  to  all  Europe,' — as  one  who  jested  familiarly  with 
John  of  Gaunt  on  his  breaking  Justice  Shallow's  head  for  crowd- 
ing among  the  marshal-men —  as  the  companion  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales — and  the  same  Falstaff  as  the  gallant  of  Doll  Tearsheet,  in 
all  the  coarse  indulgence  of  the  Boar's  Head,  where  he'hinlself 

was, 
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was,  as  it  is  usually  termed,  the  Ciick  ofthe  CoDaqjMihj'^^  ^'oU! 
boar,  in  short,  feeding  in  tlie  old  freak.' 

While  we  were  listening  to  this  with  much  edification,  a  roar, 
was  heard  behind  us  like  distant  thunder — the  links  of  the  stroBgi 
chain  which  suspended  the  cliandelier  were  giving  way,  and  bt-: 
came  slackened  so  much,  that  as  it  gradually  sunk  and  came  intor 
collision  with  the  dumb  waiter  aforesaid,  which  .was  crushed  tor 
shivers  beneath  its  weight,  while  all  the  garnishing  of  the  beaufeV 
like  Alnaschar*s  stock  in  trade,  was  annihilated,  with  a  crashing^ 
scream,  which  might  equal  that  of  the  dying  elephant.  If  tliei 
absolute  fall  of  the  chandelier  had  taken  place,  it  would  have  triedr 
Chambers's  architecture  with  a  vengeance,  and  beyond  a  doubt 
must  have  penetrated  tlirough  the  floor  to  the  very  cellars  of  the^ 
building,  carrying  with  it  princes,  dukes,  painters,  poets,  musi-i 
cians,  amateurs — and  critics.  Fortunately  the  links  of  the  bronze 
chain,  though  they  slacked,  did  not  snap,  but  the  momentary, 
alarm  was  considerable.  We  ourselves,  though,  as  may  be  sup-; 
posed  from  our  profession,  not  peculiarly  timid,  began  to  think  a 
retreat  by  tlie  staircase,  tliough  less  honourable,  might  have  its 
advantage  over  the  posthumous  fame  of  being  recorded  among  the 
distinguished  victims,  as  the  papers  would  doubtless  have  termed 
them, '  on  the  late  awful  occurrence.*  But  after  one  calm  glance- 
over  his  shoulder,  our  friend,  John  Kemble,  returned  back  to  Fal- 
staff,  and  had  talked  for  five  minutes  about  the  Boar's  Head  and 
the  Tilt  Yard,  before  we  could  recover  our  composure  sufficiently 
to  collect  what  he  was  saying,  and  when  he  chid  us  for  inatten-- 
tion,  Charles  XII.'s  rebuke  to  his  secretary  for  intemiptiag  a  let- 
ter at  the  explosion  of  a  bomb  in  the  next  apartment,  could  not 
have  been  more  coolly  uttered.  His  actiTtg  Falstaff  ^iMpuld  have 
given  a  great  treat  to  those  who  desired  to  see  one  of  the  first  of 
critics  exemplifying  his  conception  of  one  of  the  most  singular  parts 
in  the  drama.  But  that  John  Kemble  could  have  been  Sir  John 
in  the  genuine  jolly  and  jocund  sense  of  the  part,  is- what  we  caa 
never  conceive. 

We  must  cut  short  our  history  of  Kemble  as  an  actor,  by  brief 
mention  of  those  Roman  cliaracters,  Cato,  Brutus,  and  Coriolanus, 
by  means  of  which  he'transported  us  to  the  Capitol,  so  completely 
had  he  made  the  habits,  maimers  and  mode  of  thinking  of  the  an< 
cients  identically  his  own.  They  were,  indeed,  peculiarly  suited 
to  his  noble  and  classical  form,  his  dignified  and  stately  gesture, 
his  regulated  yet  commanding  eloquence. 

'  Pride  in  each  port,  defianre  in  each  eye, 
You  saw  the  lords^of  human  kind  pass  by.' 

To  his  peculiar  art  of  acting  also,  the  Roman  eharaetn^  in  its 
various  shades  afforded  great  facilities.     There  was  almost  always 
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connected  with  it  ap  Wsumcd  character,  which  qualified,- if  it  did 
Jiot  master,  that  which  nature  had  assigned  to  the  individual.   The 
aristocratic  pride  of  Coriolanus,  the  patriotic  ardour  and  stoical 
philosophy  of  Brutus  and  Cato,  form  each  a  shade  of  adventitious 
and  adopted  character,  which  seems  to  coutroul  the  natural  feelings 
of  the  heart,  and  hide,  or  at  least  colour,  what  cannot  he  altogether 
suppressed.     The  temperament  of  Brutus,  for  example^  is  natut 
rallj-warm,  as  appears  in  his  quarrel  with  Cassius;   naturally 
affectionate,  as  is  displayed  in  bis  scene  with  Portia.     But  hi^ 
stoic  mien,  arising  out  of  rules  of  thought  and  conduct  long 
since  adopted,  draws  a  veil  over  both  feelings ;  and  his  affections 
are  subdued,  though  not  hidden,  by  sufferance  enjoined  by  his 
philosophy.     Other  performers  might  excel  Kemble  in  the  full 
burst  of  instant  and  agitating  passion  to  which  the  person  repre- 
sented is  supposed  to  give  the  reins  upon  any  direct  natural  im-t 
Sulse;  but  we  cannot  conceive  of  any  one  delineating,  with  any 
ling  approaching  to  the  same  felicity,  those  lofty  Romans,  feel-^ 
ingand  partly  exhibiting,*yeton  the  whole  conquering  the  passions 
of  nature  by  the  mental   discipline  to  which  they  had  trained 
diemselves.     Those  who  have  seen  Kemble  as  Cato  bend  over 
die  body  of  his  slain  son,  and  subdue  the  father  to  assume  the 
patriot,  or  have  heard  him  pronounce  the  few  words  in  Brutus^ 
'  No  man  bears  sorrow  better— Portia's  dead^' 

will  at  once  understand  our  meaning — to  others  we  almost  despair 
of  explaining  it.  We  would  further  remark,  that  whatever  might 
in  some  characters  appear  tardy,  and  even  stiff  in  Kemble's  mode 
of  acting,  was  here  natural  and  proper.  The  pause  showed  the 
time,  which  philosophy  claimed  to  obtain  her  victory ovier  nature; 
the  delay,  elsM^here  censured,  was  in  these  parts  not  merely  ap-*' 
propriate :  the  suspense  itself  agonized  the  audience. 

Neither  was  that  slight  degree  of  tardiness,  though  ridiculed' 
by  Sheridan — when,  urging  Kemble  for  some  novelty,  he  advised 
bim  to  play  Hamlet  witli  music  between  the  pausesr-r-visible; 
when,  in  the  opinion  of  the  actor,  the  scene  required  instant  and 
precipitate  exertion.  The  mode  in  whicli  he  rushed  on  the  stage 
in  Coriolanus,  with  the  half  breathless  cry,*  Am  I  too  late?'  is  an. 
illustradon  of  what  we  mean,  as  well  as  many  similar  exertions  in 
Coleman's  striking  piece  of  the  Mountaineers,  and  in  the  grand 
pantomime  of  Rolla.  He  was,  indeed,  not  only  a  noble  figure 
when  moving  with  the  stately  grace  which  he  usually  maintained, 
but  equally  striking  when  engaged  in  violent  action.  When  he 
condescended — we  must  give  it  that  term — to  play  the  part  of  Percy 
in  the  Castle  Spectre,  he  used,  in  the  scene  where  Percy  drops 
back  jon  the  couch,  just  as  when  rising  to"  make  his  spring  from^ 
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the  window^  to  discover  all  the  address  and  activity  of  the  moil 
able  pantomimist.  The  same  command  <^f  muscle  and  limb  W 
far  more  strikingly  exemplified  when  the  Volscian  asgauHl 
approaching  him  from  behind  in  the  very  midst  of  the  tntunpbtt 
vaunt  of  his  repeated  victories  over  their  countrymen,  seemed  w 
pass  their  swords  through  the  body  of  Coriolanus.  There  wasnd 
precaution,  no  support;  in  the  midst  of  the  exclamation  agaiiilt 
Tullus  Aufidius,  he  dropped  as  dead  and  as  flat  on  the  stage  ai  if 
the  swords  had  really  met  within  his  body.  We  have  repeatedlj 
heard  screams  from  the  female  part  of  the  audience  when  he  pra^ 
sented  this  scene,  which  had  the  most  striking  resemblance  to. 
actual  and  instant  death  we  ever  witnessed,  and  saved  all  tUt 
rolling,  gasping  and  groaning  which  generally  takes  place  in  oar 
theatres,  to  the  scandal  of  all  foreigners,  until  at  length  a  stoat 
fellow,  exhausted  by  his  apparent  efforts  and  agonies,  lies  on  tii 
back,  puffing  like  a  grampus,  and  is  to  be  received'  as  a  heriNC, 
corpse. 

We  must  leave  John  Kemble  as  a  player  to  consider  him  iii 
the  light  of  a  manager,  for  the  improved  taste  which  he  intro^ 
duced  into  the  drama  in  that  capacity  will  benefit  the. admirers  of 
the  theatrical  art  in  future  times  as  much  as  his  personal  exertiflois. 
delighted  his  contemporaries.  In  1 788'^9  King  resigned  what  was 
called  the  management  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre.  Honest  Tom — 
who  can  remember  his  Benedict  and  Lord  Ogleby  without  pfet" 
sure,  though  the  last  has  had  an  excellent  substitute  ?  Tom  lovftl 
gambling,  and  fell  of  course  among  thieves,  who  were  nAxi 
proud  of  their  trade,  as  witness  the  following  anecdote: —  i 

'  After  playing  all  night  with  a  sharper,  at  a  fashionable  clnby  ant. 
losing  every  thing.  Kino  discovered  that  he  had  been  bubbled,  and  hinted- ; 
his  suspicions  .to  his  antagonist }  who  coolly  said  to  him,  "  1  alway*  pia{- 
with  marked  cards;  why  don't  you?'*  ' — Boaden,  vol.  ii.  p.  28. 

King  seems  to .  have  been  scarcely  used .  better  by  his  eni-' 
ployers,  the  proprietors,  than  by  his  friends  the  Greeks.    He! 
had  the  name  and  responsibility  of  stage-mani^r,  but  widmit. 
power  to  receive  or  reject  a  piece,  engage  or  discliarge  a  per-,, 
former,  command  a  coat  to  be  cleaned,  or  add  a  yard  of  copjpeiH., 
lace  to  it,  though  often  needed.    Kemble  refused  to  undertake  the; 
responsible  office  without  the  necessary  authority  for  llie'manajpr^' 
ment  of  the  whole  dramatic  business.     This  was  promised,  'iat^- 
in  some  degree  granted;  but  it  was  Sheridan  who  .was  tbe.fttb^ 
miser;  and  though,  being  then  chiefly  involved  in  politica,  l^e-viruL 
obliged  to  leave  Kemble  much  greater  latitude  than  he  did  ¥Saf^ 
he  contrived  to  give  him,  from  time  to  time,  as  much  anhoyance- 
as  a  man  rigidly  true  to  his  engagements  could  receive  from  one- 
whose  extraordinary  talents  were  blended  with  so  much  negli- 
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and  inconsistency.  Slieridan's  command  over  Kemble^ 
d^  on  the  respect  due  to  his  talents,  and  the  art  with  which  he 
bered  and  concuiated  after  offending,  disappointing,  and  break-^ 
foith  with  him,  was  exercised  in  no  creditable  manner.  Per- 
ly  guileless — devoid — not  of  spirit,  far  from  it,  biit  of  evefy 
ftkii^  like  implacability— Kemble  long  struggled  under  the  diflS- 
Bolties  which  attended  every  management  in  which  Sheridan  was 
wncerned.  But  he  pleased  himself  with  the  senjse  that  his  aulho^ 
aty»  however  interfered  with,  gave  him  still  the  power  of  doing 
ftUch  for  the  improvement  of  dramatic  taste*  •   ' 

i. 7  Before  Kemble's  time  there  was  no  such  thing  as  regular  coi^ 
toine  observed  in  our  theatres.  The  actors  represented  Macbeth 
jrilM, his  wife,  Belvidera  and  Jaffier,  and  most  other  parts,  whatev^ 
■ie  age  or  country  in  which  the  scene  was  laid,  in  the  cast-off  couii; 
jmsses  of.  the  nobility.  Kemble  used  to  say  that  the  modeVh^ 
ftpesses  of  the  characters  in  the  well-know^n  print  of  a  certaifi 
minatic  dagger-scene,  made  them  resemble  the  butler  and  housed 
I^^per  struggling  for  the  carving-knife.  Some  few  characters,  by 
ft  sort  of  prescriptive  theatrical  right,  always  retained  the  costume 
of  their  times — Falstaff^  for  example,  and  Richard-  III.  But 
Inch  exceptions  only  rendered  the  general  appearance  of-  the 
iictors  more  anomalous.  We  have  seen  Jane  Shore  acted,  with, 
%chard  in  the  old  English  cloak.  Lord  Hastings  in  a  full  court 
dress  with  his  white  rod  like  a  lord  chamberlain  of  the  last  reignT, 
ind  Jane  Shore  and  Alicia  in  stays  and  hoops.  We  have  seen 
Miss  Young  act  Zara  incased  in  whalebone,  to  an  Osman  dressed 
pndperly  enough  as  a  Turk,  while  Nerestan,  a  Christian  knight  in. 
Ae.time  of  the  crusades,  strutted  in  the  white  uniform  of  the 
old  French  guards,  "^rhese  incongruities. were  perhaps  owing  to 
TO  court  of  Charles  II.  adopting,  after  the  restoration,  the  French 
Peguliation,  that  players  being  considered  as  in  the  presence  of  their 
Kivereign,  should  wear  the  dress  of  the  court  drawing-room,  while 
li  certain  parts  the  old  English  custom  was  still  retained,  which 
^reserved  some. attempt  at  dressing  in  character.  Kemble  re- 
brmed  all  these  anachronisms,  and  prosecuted  with  great  earnest-^ 
less  a  plan  of  reforming  the  wardrobe  of  the  stage,  collecting  with 
ndeftitigable  diligence  from  illuminated  manuscripts,  ancient 
pictures,  and  other  satisfactory  authorities,  whatever  could  be. 
Cleaned  pf  ancient  costume  worthy  of  being  adopted  on  the  theatre. 
^igid  and  pedantic  adherence  to  the  dresses  of  every  age  was  not 
MMeible  or  to  be  wished  for.  In  the  time  when  Lear  is  supposed 
o  have  lived,  the  British  were  probably  painted  and  tattooed,  and, 
o  be  perfectly  accurate,  Edgar  ought  to  have  stripped  his  shqul- 
lers  bare  before  he  assumed  the  character  of  poor  Toln.    Hamlet, 
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too»  if  the  Amlethus  of  Saxo  Grammatic  1  have  won  i 

bear  skin  instead  of  his  inLy  suit ;  and  vriiatever  ix  acbctih'i  |^ 
should  have  been,  of  course  a  philabeg  could  have  fbnned  maftA 
thereof.  But  as  the  poet,  carrying  back  his  scene  into  renpte 
days,  retains  still  to  a  certain  extent  the  manners  and  sentinientftf 
bis  own  period,  so  it  is  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  coatuaa  X 
eveiy  thing  be  avoided  which  can  recall  modem  a8sociatioBt,4iri 
as  much  of  the  antique  be  assumed  as  will  at  onqff  hannoniae  viA 
the  purpose  of  the  exhibition  and  in  so  far  awaken  recollcctiomirf 
the  days  of  yore  as  to  give  an  air  of  truth  to  tbe  scene.  .  Enqr 
.theatrical  reader  must  recollect  the  additional  force  whidi  MacUfi 

Eve  to  the  Jew  at  his  first  appearance  in  that  character^  whil 
came  on  the  stage  dressed  with  his  red  hat,  piqued  beaid,  mi 
.loose  black  gown,  a  dress  which  excited  Pope's  curiosity,  -lb 
.desired  to  know  in  particular  why  he  wore  a  red  hat.  Macklii 
replied  modestly,  because  he  had  read  that  the  Jews  in  Yeniqi 
were  obliged  to  wear  hats  of  that  colour.  '  And  pray,.  Mb 
Macklin,'  said  Pope, '  do  players  in  general  take  such  pains  T  .fl 
do  not  know.  Sir,'  replied  Macklin,  '  that  they  do,  but  aB  Ilnd 
staked  my  reputation  on  the  character,  I  was  determined  to  spm 
no  trouble  in  getting  at  the  best  information/  Pope  ezpranl 
himself  much  pleased. 

During  his  whole  life  Kemble  was  intent  on  improving,  by  al 
means  which  occurred,  tlie  accuracy  of  the  dresses  which  ne  won 
while  in  character.  Macbeth  was  one  of  the  first  plays  in  wkkh 
the  better  system  of  costume  was  adopted,  and  he  wore  the  bigblild 
dress,  as  old  Macklin  had  done  before  him.  Many  years  afiai^  ! 
wards  he  was  delighted  when,  with  our  own  critical  hands,  wJijilA 
have  plucked  many  a  plume  besides,  we  divested  his  bonnet.rf 
sundry  huge  bunches  of  black  featliers  which  made  it  look  like  aa 
undertaker's  cushion,  and  replaced  them  with  the  single  broad 
quill  feather  of  an  eagle  slopuig  across  his  noble  brow;  he.toU 
us  afterwards  that  the  change  was  worth  to  him  three  distinct 
ropnds  of  applause  as  he  came  forwards  in  this  improved  and  more 
genuine  head-gear. 

...With  the  subject  of  dress,  modes  of  disiposing  and  managjiH 
the  scenes  are  naturally  connected;  and  here  al«o,.  S^^onMl 
jealous  of  the  dignity  of  his  art,  called  in  the  assistance  of  jdUf  C 
artists,  and  improved  in  a  most  wonderful  degree  the  appearance 
of  the  stage  and  the  general  effect  of  the  piece  in  representatioi* 
Yet,  in  our  opinion,  the  Muse  of  Paijiting  should  be  on  dteit^f 
ihe  handmaid  not  the  rival  of  her  sisters  of  the  drama.  Eacjb.ivt 
should  retain  its  due  predominance  within  its  own  proper  teg0^ 
I^t  the  scenery  be  as  well  painted  and  made  as  iimiresfivp  jf 
a  moderate  sized  stage  will  afford:  but  when,  the  ropf  |s  jraised-tj^ 
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tftage  is  wide; tbat  hia  foreaW' tniiy  b«  eitenfedy  Of  daepMft4 

I4iat  hia  oceans  may  How  in  spabe  ■p^reOdjr'tMfemifibbHb'^dM 
l^tannager  who  commands  thete  deeoramtAs  ir  iBiTing  tii»'pf4)fef 
mo^,  and  altering  entirely  tfa^  purpooeof  ifae  et^. '   MSKfliMe; 


tthe  dresses  ought  to  be  anitedK)  thft  tiise  uid'oOnM#J-/«ka 
dscape  and  architecture  sbouM  b«  eqUtally  cofaeti^ft  MMM 
ntasy,  besides^  be  discovered  frOih  time  to  time  tencBng  tb  reudM 
'tile  scenic  deceptioii  more  efective,  and  dK'istrodatsaoa  of  litdi 
^ust  be  advantageous,  prorided  alwa^'that  diis  p'ut  of  thbatrteri 
"iHtsiness  be  kept  in  due  sabordiiidtion'  tb  thstwhitfa  is^striiltfy 
Wramatic.  i-'":  ^ 

^  Processions  and  decorations  belong  to  the  Sadie  prOnHoe  hk 
{teeoes  and  dresses,  and  should  be  Heedflill;  attended  tO,  bat  Mt  IhA 
iWne  time  kept  under,  that  tbefmajrefievetbenctiMdrtlMKeaM 
^atead  of  shouldering  aside  the  dramatic  Itrtertst.  KflmbteflMiiad 
H^  love  of  splendour  rather  to  the  extreme,' thonehl^t  he. iattO* 
rauced  was  generally  tastefUl  and  splendid,  ne  BBcrificedpM^ 
Hbps  his  own  opinion  to  the  humoui;  Of' &e  audience,  a&d  to  Aft 
Mfempting  facilities  which  the  «i2e  of  the  modwa  tbeatre*  afford 'fbil 
Wtat  is  called  spectacle.  ■  ■- 

Macbeth  was,  as  has  been  hinted,  oneof  the  firttofihtf  oldrtDek 
Iplays  which  he  brought  forward  hi  this  splendid  mtiantr,  alx)-n 
^nany  respects  it  was  admirably  suited  for  such  a  purpose.  TTie 
^tant  approach  of  Macbeth's  army,  as  well  as  the  apparitions  of 
ttecavern,were  very  well  managed.  Bycausing  the  descendaots 
Aftiie  murdered  thane  to  pass  behind  a  screen  of  black  crape,  h« 
jffiaiuiisbed  their  corporeal  appearance,  and  emulated  the  nobla 
Gnea  of  Collins : 

'  Kt>m  tbence  be  sung  bow,  mid  bia  bold  design. 
Before  the  Scot  afflicted  Hod  aghast. 
The  shadowy  kings  of  Banquo's  &ted  line  '- 

■'-'.  TbroDgli  tke  dark  cave  iu  ^uny  pageant  puied.' 

l^uiqp  occurred,  however,  even  in  this  tine  spectacle,  which 
Aoar  that  matters  of  show  and  pageantry  have  their  own  pecu^M 
itepcs.  At  first  Kemble  had  introduced  four  bands  of  diildrep, 
trfn^msbed  on  the  stage  at  the  iarocation  of  the  witches,  to  reprci* 
■Btthe     '  '       ' 

'  Black  spirits  and  white. 
Blue  spirits  and  grey.' 
^'--Iliere  was  perhaps  little  taste  in  rendering  these  aerial  beinga 
finble  to  the  bodily  eye,  especially  when  the  same  managet  bad 
aiHAe  an  attempt  to  banish  even  the  spectre  of  Banqno.-  Bitt 
Hb  Irat  obliged  to  discard  his  imps  for  an  especial  reason.  Mr. 
KeBr  infdnn*  us  that,  e^ed  on,  and- encouraged  by  one  of  theic 
F  2  number. 
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number^  a  blackevcil  urchin,  ycleped  FAmund  Kean,  tliey  made 
•uch  confusion  on  the  stage  that  Kemble  was  iain  to  disnuii 
them  to  the  elenients.  Another  failure  we  ourselves  witnessed-:: 
4  whimsical  failure — in  this  piece,  which  we  may  mention  u  a 
warning  to  those  managers  who  put  too  much  faith  in  such  me^ 
chanical  aids.  It  occurred  when  the  armed  head  ought  to  Km 
arisen,  but  when,  diough  the  trap-door  gaped,  no  apparitioil 
arose.  The  galleries  began  to  hiss;  whereupon  ttie  sceae-shifleit 
in  the  cellarage,  redoubling  their  exertions,  and  overcoming,  per^ 
force,  the  obstinacy  of  the  screw  which  was  to  raise  the  tnpf 
fairly,  out  of  too.  great  and  urgent  zeal,  overdid  their  biisineiit 
and  produced  before  the  audience,  at  full  length,  the  apparitioH 
of  a  stout  man,  his  head  and  shoulders  arrayed  in  antique  helmet 
and  plate,  while  the  rest  of  his  person  was  humbly  attired  after 
the  manner  of  a  fifth-rate  performer  of  these  degenerate  dayv— 
that  is  to  say,  in  a  dimity  waistcoat,  nankeen  breeches,  and  a  veiy 
dirty  pair  of  cotton  stockings.  To  complete  the  absurdity,  Ae 
poor  man  had  been  so  hastily  promoted  that  he  coiild  not  keep 
his  feet,  but  prostrated  himself  on  his  nose  before  the  audience; 
to. whom  he  was  so  unexpectedly  introduced. 

The  effect  of  this  accident  was  not  recovered  during  the  whole 
evening,  though  the  play  was  performed  with  transcendant  ability. 

Kemble,  though,  from  a  natural  turn  for  magnificence,  he  was 
somewhat  too  apt  to  indulge  tliis  love  of  show,  often  contrived  to 
cater  at  the  same  time  for  those  who  admired  in  preference  the 
legitimate  scenes  of  the  drama.  Henry  VIII.  was  produced  chi^y 
on  account  of  the  processions ;  but  who  would  not  forgive  any 
motive  which  could  contribute  to  bring  forward  such  complete 
personifications  as  Mrs.  Siddoiis  and  her  brother  presented  in 
Cardinal  Wolsey  and  Queen  Catherine?  The  trial  scene  and 
dying  scene  of  the  immortal  actress  were  among  the  most  splen- 
did displays  of  her  unrivalled  excellence,  and  for  Kembjie's  Wolsey, 
it  was  reality  itself;  you  saw  the  full-blown  dignity  of  the  am-  ^ 
bitious  statesman  sink  at  once  before  the  regal  frown,  and  you 
felt  at  the  same  moment  that  he  had  received  the  deallr  woiind. 
Ue  seemed  to  totter  and  grow  less  before  the  eyes  of -the  jipecta^ 
tor  ;^  you  saw  that  the  spear  he  had  heaned  upon  had  pierced  lib 
aide.  Unhappily,  although  they  were  thus  frequently  coQibiiied, 
the  taste  for  show  prevailed  over  that  for  the  legitimate  dnuni* 
A  display  of  splendour  in  the  one  theatre  provoked  rival  magui- 
ficence  in  the  other,  and  the  example  entailed  ruinous  expense  on 
both.  While  Drury  and  Covent  Garden  merely  contended  for 
tlie  superiority  in  theatrical  talent,  their  expenses  were  witbb 
limit ;  but  when  the  outlay  was  extended  to  splendour  of . pro- 
cession and  complication  of  artillery,  there  could  be  no  end-m 
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the  conflict  but  ruin;  and  all  that  is  gained  by  such  estrkviE- 
tjgance  is  to  pervert  the  taste  of  the  public.     The  burning  of 
■towers,    and    charging   with   cavalry,   and    the   introdiiction   of 
elephants,  lions,  and  other  inhabitants  of  the  menagerie  ought 
to  be  confined  to  pantomime.     We  have  heard  that,  in  Schiller^ 
.-Robbers,  as  acted  on  a  certain  German  stage,  the  hero  rushed 
'in  at  the  head  of  thirty  horse ;  but  we  would  only  ask  how  ah 
-actor  so  situated  is  to  be  seen  or  heard?     Let  aqy  one  observie 
.how  difBcult  it  is  to  distinguish  the  captain  when  at  the  head  of 
•a  real  troop  of  dragoons,  and  he  will  see  at  once  how  com- 
•pletely  the  presence  of  numbers  destroys  the  idea  of  that  personal 
•importance  which  is  so  necessary  to  the  effect  of  an  actor.    What 
thien  is  to  be  done  when  an  ai*my  or  any  other  large  assembly 
must  be  addressed?    The  common  resource  is  to  draw  up  half  a 
-dozen  men  along  the  Hat  scene,  who  stand  there  with  pale  coun- 
'.tenances,  as  stiff'  as  upon  the  parade,  till  the  speech  is  finished, 
^and  then — right  about — forward — and  off  they  stalk  as  if  to  re- 
lieve guard.     We  have  been  tempted  to  think  something  better 
than  this  might  be  contrived.     Suppose  two  or  three  armed  figures 
were  exhibited  as  seen  partially  betwixt  the  side  scenes,  with  lances 
and  banners  projecting  over  their  heads,  so  as  to  suggest  to  the 
imagination  of  the  audience  the  leaders  of  columns  stationed  in 
readiness  to  advance,  and  give  some  idea  of  numbers  attendant  on 
.their  chieftain.    But  it  is  our  business — a  mischievous  one,  if  you 
will — to  criticise  existing  imperfections  rather  than  submit  expe 
^dients  to  the  critical  powers  of  others. 

In  the  business  of  the  green-room,  Kemble,  as  manager,  was 
gentlemanlike,  accurate,  and  regular,  but  somewhat  stnct;  fjor, 
as  he  had  in  his  private  capacity  as  actor  taken  contentedly  which- 
ever parts  were  assigned  him,  he  conceived  himself  entitled  to 
expect  the  same  compliance  with  his  own  arrangements ;  and, 
with  these,  amidst  the  little  contentions  and  jealousies  which  must 
creep  into  what  may  be  called  a  band  of  intellectual  gladiators, 
•who  contend    with  each  other  to  win  the  popular  suffrage  of 
•crowded  audiences,  human  passions  not  seldom  interfered.     We 
once  had  a  long  conversation  with  him  on  this  subject,  in  which 
he  complained,  that  there  was  not  the  same  classification  of  pcr- 
■formers  in  England  that  had  been  formed  on  the  continent.     Our 
theatres  were,  said  John^  like  eastern  regioits,  where  all  miist  be 
half-deified  sultans,  viziers,  and  bashaws,  or  depressed  and  sutten 
'slaves.    In  England,  the  actor  who  represents  Laertes  or  Horatio 
18  considering  himself  all  the  while  as  a  degraded  man*  because  he 
.  is  not  the  Hamlet  of  the  evening.    In  Fiance,  on  the  other  hand, 
'there  is  a  race  of  actors  who  either  never;  aspire  to  more  tfian 
secondary  parts,  or,  if  they  have  any  lio^>c  of  3a  aspiring,  endea- 
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nialady  had  made  its  most  severe  attacks.  It  could  hot  buthsppiD 
that  he  was  sometimes  less  equal  to  his  part  than  at  others^'and 
such  an  occasional  failure  led  to  a  painful  dispute,  which  for  some 
time  created  a  breach  bet\veen  him  and  his  fnend  George  Cdmn 
the  younger.  We  mention  the  subject^  not  with  the  putpoM^ 
raking  up  the  recollections  which  both  parties  had  buried;'1>it 
because  Mr.  Boadeu  is  a  little  mistaken  in  some  of  the  particidarK 
When  Mr.  Colman  brought  forward  his  play  of  the  iron  Glifiatj 
founded  on  the  masterpiece  of  Godwin's  genius^  Caleb  Wilfiams, 
he  put  into  the  mouth  of  one  of  the  characters  a  descriptioD  of 
the  antiquarian  humours  of  Mortimer,  the  Falkland  of  the  jixj; 
which  part  was  to  be  performed  by  Kemble : 

'  Philip  is  all  deep  reading,  and  black  letter  -, 
He  shows  it  in  his  very  chin.  He  speaks  ' 
Mere  dictionary ;  and  he  pores  on  pages 

That  give  plain  men  the  bead-ache.     ^^  Scarce  and  curious*'        > 
Are  baits  bis  learning  nibbles  at.     His  brain 
Is  crammed  with  mouldy  volumes,  cramp  and  useless, 
,    Like  a  librarian's  lumber-room.* 

Kemble  conceived  that  these  lines  were  unnecessarily  introduced, 
as  throwing  ridicule  on  his  antiquarian  lore ;  and  Colman,  upon  his 
remonstrance,  changed  the  name  of  Sir  Philip  to  Sir  Jbdward 
Mortimer,  as  it  now  stands.  But  the  smartest  wa^  that  ever  broke^ 
a  pun  should  beware  of  exercising  his  wit  upon  his  physician;  fait 
lawyer,  or  the  actor  who  is  to  perform  in  hisf  play.  Kemble,  i^- 
well  and  out  of  humour,  acted  negligently  a  part  which  requires 
violent  exertion .  The  irritated  dramatist  published  the  pl^y  with  aa- 
angry  preface,  and  the  Actor  responded.  But  a  quarrel  betwixt 
the  author  of  Octavian  and  John  Kemble  was  too  unnatural ;  diey 
became  sensible  they  had  both  been  wrong,  and  were-  reconciledr 
and  tlie  preface  was  so  effectually  cancelled,  that  the  price  of  & 
copy  in  which  it  remains,  astounds  the  novicci  when  it  occun  iiL 
the  sale  room. 

.  Of  Mr.  Kemble  as  a  manager,  \ye  have  only  furdierto  sity,  that 
equally  unsparing  of  his  labour,  and  regardless  of  the  ill-^^, 
which  he  excited  among  those  who  suffered  by  his  economyp-lie 
carried  retrenchment  and  good  order  into  every  department  o^dift' 
theatre.  .   - 

The  good  public  in  the  mean  time,  though  returning  ever  aqd 
anon  to  Shakspeare  and  conamon  sense,  were  guilty  of  twQ  ^or 
three  grand  absurdities,  such  as  became  the  worthy  descead«Dl» 
of  those  whose  fathers  crowded. the  Haymarket  Theatre,  to-8ee«fr 
man  get  into  a  quart-bottle,"*  and  these  were  among'  the  most 

-r T ■  t  . 

*  Jt.niay  be  now  spoken  out,  that  the  contriver  of  this  notable  hoax  wta  the  Doke.oC 
JMontugu,  eccentric  iii  his  hamour  as  well  as  in  his  benevolence.  '  The  person  who  ap- 
pcArtii)  wiiti  a  poor  Scotchman,  who  hud  some  oitice  about  the  India  House. 

powerful 
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nexion  ^inth  this  ridiculous  business  seemed  destined  to  bome  to 
shame:  Malone  himself,  though  he  penned  a  detection  ot' tbe* 
imposture,  was,  in  the  midst  of  his  triumph,  exposed,  in  his  tnim, 
bj  George  Chalmers,  who,  even  after  Ireland  confessed  his  fraud, 
wrote  an  Apology  for  the  believers  in  the  manuscript,  showing  to 
demonstration,  that  the  reasoning  of  Malone  was  fialse  in  itself, 
though  brought  to  establish  what  was  now  become  undeniable 
truth.  Even  John  Kemble,  passive  as  he  was  in  the  affair,  coar 
tinned  long  to  suffer  from  that  ill-\rill  which  ascribed  to  him  the 
ridicule  by  which  the  believers  in  those  foi^eries  had  been  over- 
whelmed. Nor  must  we  forget  the  numerous  class  of  prckjectoffs, 
who  had  schemed  to  connect  their  own  private  emolument  with  die 
furtherance  of  the  deception.  These  were,  years  afterwards,  to  be 
found  among  the  personal  enemies  of  Kemble. 

Another  notable  instance  of  popular  humour  was  evinced  soon 
after,  viz.  the  violent  fever-fit  of  admiration  which  the  public  exhi- 
bited for  the  joung  Roscius,  Master  BettT>  a  child  certainly  of 
precocious  parts,  remarkable  for  his  speech  and  action,  together 
with  his  happy  mimicry,  for  it  could  at  his  age  be  nothing  else,  of 
the  language  of  passions  which  he  had  never  felt.  It  was  cer- 
tainly very  fair  playing,  and  in  the  circumstances,  wonderful-; 
the  graceful  demeanour  and  non-chalance  of  the  almost  infantine 
performer  were  particularly  so.  But  it  was  a  deception ;  and 
Siddons  and  Kemble  were  neglected,  whilst  the  youthful  prodigy 
trod  the  stage  in  triumph,  and  afforded  the  most  rapturous  grati- 
fication to  such  audiences  as  had  it  in  their  power  to  enjoy  the 
united  efforts  of  the  finest  actor  and  actress  in  the  world.  Some 
ill  humour  was  manifested,  if  we  rightly  recollect,  by  a  part  of  the 
public,  because  Mrs.  Siddons  felt  her  own  dignity,  and  did  not 
choose  to  act  with  this  tender  juvenile*  for  her  lover  or  husbands 
This  temporary  fit  of  dotage  of  John  BuU  was  attended  with  feel-* 
ings  of  dislike  as  well  as  neglect  to  his  ancient  servant,  Kemble^ 
for,  when  under  the  influence  of  an  absurd  planet,  John  is  too  apt 
to  look  vrith  an  evil  eye  upon  all  who  do  not  bow  down  to  worship 
tbe  God  of  his  immediate  idolatry. 

This  determined  dreain  of  folly  included  a  eiort  of  prospective 
hope  on  the  part  of  the  admiring  audience,  that  their  treasine 
would  increase  in  value  as  his  powers,  already  so  astonishing  m 
boyhood,  should  ripen  to  matunty.  But  early  blossoms  seldoni 
do  so ;  and  it  was  seen  in  the  second  season,  that,  as  the  wonderful 
xarcumstahce  of  his  youth  diminished.  Master  Betty's,  attractioitf 
became  less.  He  was  prudent,  or  rather  his  friends  were ;  and  -as 
he  had  amassed,  in  an  incredibly  short  space,  a  handsome  fortune^ 
diejr  withdrew  him  from  the  s^ne.     He  i^peared.  again,  many 
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fwmn  afterwards,  and  showed  respectable^  but  far  from  striking 

■»' '  The  next  great  incident  in  Kemble's  history  was  occasioned  by  a 
•deplorable  event,  or  rather  one  out  of  a  course  of  events  of  the  same 
Wtiire  which  succeeded  each  other  rapidly,  we  mean  the  sequence 
ef  fires,  by  which  the  Pantheon,  Opera  House,  Covent  Garden,  and 
Smry  Lane  theatres  were  burnt  down.  The  wonderful  coinci^ 
'^noe  of  time  and  circumstance  in  these  fatal  accidents  made  per- 
■dtis  imagine  that  some  incendiary  had,  in  a  fit  of  zeal  of  a  truty 
flaming  character,  undertaken  the  destruction  of  what  he  might 
consider  as  the  resorts  of  profanity.  But  any  one  who  has  been 
Adiind  the  scenes  of  a  theatre,  and  has  seen  how  many  lights  are 
burning  in  the  neighbourhood  of  scenery,  and  other  articles  of  m 
diaracter  peculiarly  combustible;  has  been  witness,  at  thfe  same 
time,  to  the  explosion  of  guns  and  fire-works,  scattering  risk  in 
every  direction ;  and  has  observed  how  the  shifting  of  scenes  and 
iteration  of  lights  are  perpetually  threatening  to  bring  them  into 
sontact,  will  wonder  that  so  few  rather  than  that  so  many  accidenia 
flf  the  kind  in  reality  take  place.  There  is,  also;  to  be  considered; 
.die  total  want  of  party  walls,  and  that  ample  room  and  scope  af- 
forded to  the  action  of  the  flames  renders  fire  a  more  dangerous^ 
as  well  as  a  more  probable,  event  in  a  theatre  than  any  where 
e)se — unless  it  be  aboard  ship.  The  same  resource  against  this 
imminent  peril  exists  in  both  cases : — namely,  the  great  number 
of  men  who  are  perpetually  moving  about,  both  behind  the 
scenes  and  in  a  vessel.  Numerous  accidents  occur  weekly,  nay 
daily,  in  both,  which,  where  there  were  fewer  eyes  to  observe,  and 
fewer  ready  hands  to  assist,  would  produce  the  most  fatal  acci« 
Jcnta.  It  is,  we  think.  Captain  Brazen,  in  the  Recruitine^  Offi* 
oer^'who  hesitates  whether  he  shall  lay  out  the  fortune  of  his  wife 
in  the  speculation  of  a  theatre  or  a  privateer.  In  some  respects 
there  is  the  same  disadvantage  attending  either  plan-^at  an  in- 
smrance  office  they  must  both  be  ranked  double  dangerous. 

-But  the  destruction  of  Covent  Garden  theatre  was  attended 
with  one  consequence  which  we  must  always  regard  as  detri* 
mental,  in  the  highest  degree,  to  the  tlieatrical  art.  The  house 
was  rebuilt  on  a  plan  too  ample  for  its  legitimate  purpose,  and 
£ir  too  magnificent  for  the  profits  which  might  naturally  be  ex* 
pected  from  it. 

The  proprietors  of  Drury  had  led  the  way  in  this  great  and 
leading  error  when  they  reconstructed  that  theatre  and  stage  on 
iriiich  Garrick  and  his  contemporaries  had  exhibited  their  astonish^ 
ing  talents.  We  remember  the  old  playhouse,  and  cannot  but 
regret  that  the  plan  had  not  been,  in  point  of  extent  at  least,  exactly' 
feUowed.    All  the  nicer  touches  of  fine  acting — the  smile,  however 

suppressed — 
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suppressed— the  glance  of  passion  which  escaped  from  die  iSbM% 
eve  and  indicated  the  internal  emotion  wliich  he  appeaitd]d(( 
sirous  to  suppress — the  whisper  which  was  heard  disitndljdifoai^ 
the  whole  circle  of  the  attentive  audience — are  all  lost  or  witftol 
in  the  huge  halls  which  have  since  arisen.     The  litiest  art  bf  tk 
performer — that  of  modulating  features,  tones,  and  action  to  Afe 
•natural  expression  of  human  passion,  is  now  lost.     £xtrawpi( 
-gesture  must  be  used;  excess  of  rant  must  be  committed  bjlhto 
best  actors  in  their  linest  parts ;  and  even  their  violence  of  yobfe 
and  gesticulation  can  hardly  make  them  intelligible  to  the  i» 
mense  circle  in  front.  -' 

Hot  do  we  conceive  this  enlargement  of  the  theatres  to  U 
.more  favourable  to  the  interest  of  the  proprietors  than  to  tk 
advantage  of  the  art.  A  crowded  house  ought  to  be  a  frequedt 
occurrence  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  the  appetite  of  tM 
public,  who  are  stimulated  on  such  occasions  by  the  desire  df 
sharing  a  delight  not  to  be  purchased  without  some  difficuhj^. 
But  in  these  immense  Dom-daniels  difficulty  of  access  can  bdt 
rarely  exist: — cold  and  cheerless  vacuity  is  much  more  frequentf^ 
the  eflfect,  even  when  the  number  which  can  be  calculated  upoi 
as  regular,  play-going  people  are  dispersed  through  their  immeRse 
spaces.  Men  are  never  stimulated  to  go  tiiither  from  the  feat 
that  a  neglected  opportunity  may  not  i-eturn.  What  cmi  be  done 
at  any  time  is  seldom  or  never  done,  and  the  appearance  of  huge 
half-empty  amphitlicatres  must  suggest  to  every  one  who  visitt 
then^  tlve  chilling  idea  of  an  amusement  which  has  little  attraction. 
Besides,  the  dead  and  unproductive  expense  laid  out  upon  orna- 
mental architectiue  and  accommodation  which  is  seldpib  wanted-, 
loads  the  .  property  and  diminishes  die  productive  capital  whick 
ought  to  .be  employed  in  the  salaries  of  the  actors  and  other  legi^ 
;timate  expenses  of  the  house.     . 

It  is  idso  too  true  that  the  size  of  the  tlieatres  has  greatly  tended 
to  increase  the  charge  justly  brought  against  them  in  Bomt 
respects  as  injurious  to  public  morals.  Upon  the  stagie  tte 
entertainment  presented  to  the  public  is  of  a  character  htr  mort 
pure  and  correct  in  point  of  morality  than  was  formerly  the  case. 
Those  by  whom  it  is  represented  are  generally  decxirous  and 
often  exemplary  in  their  private  conduct;  many  mingle  with  and 
are  well  received  in  the  best  society;  and  the  personal  characfeti 
of  respectable  performers  of  this  day  may  be  most  advantageously 
opposed  to  those  of  the  Gibbers  akid  Oldfields  of  former  tiiBei, 
who  only  made  their  way  into  that  species  of  company  where 
proHigacy  is  welcome,  when  accompanied  by  wit  «nd  the  power 
of  giving  entertainment.  .    .  ..'.-,■ 

.  But  what  has  been  giuned  in  point  of  decoriini  on  the  stage 

has» 
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bas,  w«  gckVe  to .  say,  beeo  lost  amoitg  the  iiidieiice4  In  an  hai^ 
iB^M^ hoiu^avfatre  ithelbali^Has  of  tM  pl^  can. only. oo€iip{f|ll|| 
|iaiBl:'Of  ;tlie  .iXMBipany  iifho  are  near' the  stager  k^proprielyMrB^ai^ 
>iwi^|ift  i:ii6r  admit,  nay  ^njcourage,  tbe  attmlance  of^l!haieiL>;ii^ 
9tiiit^:Akimr:(or  amiuieibentof  ajesahannless  natnjpe..,  SalooiBlK 
hii|e4i9ieniiAtff0Cluced,  ^!i4iichAre,psed  for  little  othidr>piirpoa0  diala 
ikjftfCtf (iiragiiation  ^  and  Itbe  niost  abandoned  class/of  fnuyBiJefiTaiaf 
M^^i&ipeFBed  throughout  the  theatre,  and  practise  their  profc^mm 
voAk  ao  little  appearance  of  controul,  tbiftt  much  arrangmntat  iir 
QBCMnury  on  ttie  p»rt  of  those  who  wish  to  jmirfce.  the  iemale  ppit 
oCttdirfidiitly  partalieiis  of  a  rational  and  moral  aamsenuintji^SK 
piaoe  tfaem-  out  of  the  reach  of  hearing  and  se^ng  whatviokittatthli^ 
iMfift?  fok*  their  eyes  -  a(id  ears. ,  It  may/  he  I ansfv^red, :  and ;  ariAk 
■iwr  truth,  theft  in  a  corrupted  metropolis  the  presence  of  aud|. 
oiiDmady  as  we ialludel  to  js  m  some  degree  unavoidable; ^  fiitt» -Ai 
fliBau^dieatf68^  the  decent  and  well  mannered  bear  a.nnich  faifgm 
|nfKHtioih:to  the.  lessf  accurate  part^of  the  a|idience»  and.tbe^ldek 
^hq^uents^  ottt-Himnbered  aiid  abashed^  are  compelled  to  behavowai 
IfHit  with  decency,  ahd  assume  an  appearance^of  the  viitne  whioll 
digr^havenot.  By  limiting  the\profuse  expense  in  ^ttselessiearsr 
IficnnI  magnificence,  the  ptioprietors  would  alsolose^tl^e  temptsi? 
tkm  tO'encoura^e  tbi^part  of  tbeinaudi^M:e,  .and  would  not' need 
tOipleadthe  pitiable^excuse>      .':■■{  -  ^..  .  u. 

!  .  ;   .       .  '  Our  poverty  and  ndi  oor  will  cons^t^.*         ;  \      .  rr{ 

;  Whoever  has. seen  the  interior  of  a'\.Parisian  theatre 'wiH,'aniir 
must  admit,  that  they  manage  these  thiiigs  better  in  France.'  ■ '  » 
But  ^he  Drury  Lane  proprietors  having  set  the.  example  of  in- 
creasing the  extent  of  their  theatre;  those  of  Consent  Garden  would- 
not.  be  left  behind,  and  theirs  also  rose  iuia  still  more  ei^nded^ 
and  expensive  scale.  They  were  stimulated  by.emulatiom,  and* 
Kke  two  rival  country  squires  who  staikl  against  each  other  for  an 
election  went  on  without  regard  to  their  own  interest,  straining: 
every  nerve  to  out-show  each  other  in 'prodigality,  of  space  and 
magnificence  of  architecture.  Mr.  Boaden  has  some  sensible 
r^iarks  on  this  subject,  and  compares  them,  in  the  extent  of  their 
^parations,  to  fishermen,  who  thought  they;  c^uld  not  fail*  to' 
ensure  the  miraculous  draught  of  fishes,  if  they,  made  but  theip 
itet  large  enough  to  hold  them.  ,       .       .    . 

^  It  is  not  impossible  that  Mr.  Kemble's  classical  taste,  and  the 
bigh  sense  which  he  entertained  of  the  dignity  of  his.  art,  induct* 
him  to  give .  his  assent  too  readily  to  those  schemes  of  magnifi- 
cence, which  were  favoured  by  his  colleagues  as^  the  surest  road- 
to' profit.  The  former  was  soon  convinced  of  Ixis  mistake/,  bee* 
holding  that  he  had  only  afforded  an  opportunity  for  the  further 
predominance  of  sound  and  show  over  the  real  drafcma. .  t^u%  the 
»     .  .  V  others. 
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Others,  who  guppofled  that,  in  consideration  of         udditioMlei-  |" 
penditure,  the  public  would  submit  to  a  si  «    e  of  eafnuMBii 

money,  were  doomed  to  experience  more  direct  cnsappioislBM 
and  mortification.  Of  these,  however,  the  chief  harden  ftHift 
the  first  instance  upon  Kemble  himself,  though  not  inoK«0ttH 
aary  than  the  other  proprietors  to  the  original  propoaaU  and  ant 
at  all  guilty  of  some  imprudent  steps  that  had  been  taken  iaitt 
support. 

.  .  A  blackguard  transaction  ought  to  have  its  name  from  the  dib' 
tionaiy  of  the  vulgar  tongue,  and  the  continued  riot  raised  aboirib 
the.  increase  of  entrance-money,  which  had  remained  the  same  fo 
one  hundred  years,  while  all  the  expenses  attending  a  theatre  WBte* 
increased  in  a  ten-fold  proportion,  became- the  miund  of  die  (k 
P.  row,  as  was  called  a  continued  riot  which  lasted  ailty^ 
nights.  A  large  proportion  of  the  most  idle  and  anthiakingtf 
the  audience,  lads  who  escaped  from  their  ooontefs  and  deabiit 
die.  hour  of  half*price,  were  joined  with  and  instigated  by  oAm 
whose  purposes  were  deliberately  hostile  to  the  theatre,  and  pei^ 
sonally  malignant  to  poor  Kemble — for  so  we  may  term  hiai^ 
when  his  professional  duty  called  him  day  rafter  day  and  night 
after  night,  to  expose  himself  to  the  determined  brutality  of  a  set 
of  rioters,  equally  illiberal  avid  implacable,  who  made  him  As 
object  of  their  marked  abuse  and  violence.  This  disorderly  crew- 
had  for  their  nominal  leader  a  gentleman  rich  in '  pedigree,  bat 
poor  enough  in  understanding  to  suffer  himself  to  be  made  flie 
tool  of  such  a  mob. 

.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  admitted,  the  measures  used  to 
quell  the  rioters  in  the  beginning  were  of  a  most  improper  oooi- 
plexion.  Water-engines  were  brought  on  the  stage  as  if  ia  rtfrf 
diness  to  play  on  the  audience,  and  the  highly  improper  measiue 
of  introducing  common  bruisers  and  prize-fighters  into  the  pit,  it 
another  mode  of  bullying  the  company,  gave  Just  offence,  and  drew 
many  well  meaning  auxilip.ries  to  the  worser  side.  Neither  of  thei^ 
injudicious  devices  had  Mr.  Kemble's  sanction:  he  had  too  mock 
sense  and  too  much  taste.  But  he  reaped  almost  exclusively  fkt 
harvest  of  odium  which  they  excited .  Not  contented  with  the  moil 
violent  expressions  of  hatred  and  contempt  poured  on  him  fipom  the 
front  of  the  house,  and  displayed  on  placards,  lest  their  impOft 
should  be  lost  in  a  din  which  overpowered  the  sound  of  a  fiill  iMBid 
of  musicians,  (who  could  only  be  known  to  play  by  the  motion  ol 
^ir  arms  and  fin'fers,)  aiiotiier  vent  for  this  low-bred  malignity  wai. 
found  in  a  subsc  /iption  list  for  defending  the  rioters  who  midit  be 
apprehended  and  prosecuted.  Here  every  blackguard  m^ht,  ftr 
subscribing  sixpence  or  a  shilling,  indulge  himself  by  anhouociag 
it  to  be  a  cop/tribution  from  an  enemy  of  Black  Jack  or  King 
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Jchn,  or  whatever  impertini^ht  nickname  he  chose  to  bestow,  on  an 
ftcoomplifihedy  simple-hearted,  and  most  honourable  man,  eminent 
jfiir  bis  own  acquirements  as  well  as  for  the  delight  whidi  he  had 
flfibided  the  public.  At  length  the  rioters  carried  their  animosity 
4po  far  as  to  visit  King  John's  house  every  evening  after  the  dose. of 
^be  plaj,  and  alarm  the  female  part  of  his  family  with  dieir  war* 
whoop.  Kemble,  hearing  himself  vociferously  called  for,  resolved^ 
with  the  mixture  of  intrepidity  and  simplicity  which  distinguished 
Idb  diaracter,  '  to  go  out,'  as  he  said, '  and  speak  to  them.  The 
prudence  and  affection  of  his  brother  Charles  prevented  his.doii^ 
$o,  or  it  is  likely  that  the  tempting  opportunity  afforded  by  darkneis 
and  confusion,  with  the  exasperated  feelings  of  the  assailants^ 
jn^^t  have  brought  about  some  desperate  catastrophe. 
-  The  teimination  of  this  extraordinary  riot  is  well  known*  The 
leal  light  of  their  case,  the  laws  by  which  they  were  protected,,  the 
iightly  exertions  of  the  police,  though  strengthened  in  an  unusual 
nanner, — all  could  not  protect  the  proprietors  of  the  theatre  against 
i  mob  disciplined  with  the  most  extraordinary  pains,  taking  wondem 
bd  pre<:aution  to  stop  within  certain  limits,  and  so  well  organized^ 
It  to  exhibit  during  the  space  of  almost  three  months  no  appearance 
of  diminishing  in  their  numbers,  or  relaxing  in  their  determination. 
They  had  leaders  of  their  ovin,  were  managed  by  a  secret  committee, 
had  their  regular  O.  P.  dinners,  and  O.  P.  music,  which  was  ac-» 
tually  published,  their  placards,  their  rattles,  their  whistles*  their 
bells,  their  cat-calls,  and,  above  all,  their  bludgeons.  The  proprie^ 
tors  were  at  length  compelled  to  submit  to  foes  so  inveterate; — to 
modify  the  proposed  advance  to  that  of  a  shilling  in  the  boxes,  and 
sixpence  in  the  pit  ticket; — and  to  renounce,  in  a  great  measure^ 
tb^t  plan  of  private  boxes  which  gave  some  chance  of  making  the 
theatre  once  again  the  resort  of  the  world  of  fashion.  To  com-i 
plete  the  picture,  and  show  the  malignant  and  revengeful  temper 
m  which  these  wild  proceedings  were  conducted,  the  rioters  in-* 
sisted  that  the  proprietors  of  Covent  Garden  should  dismiss  Mr^ 
Brandon,  an  old  and  faithful  servant  of  the  house,  because,  in  his 
capacity  of  box-keeper,  he  had  made  strenuous  exertions  to.protect 
the  property  and  assist  the  rights  of  his  employers.  Such  a  con-^ 
dttsion  was  worthy  of  the  spirit  in  which  the  whole  row  was  con* 
ducted. 

.  We  are  of  opinion  that,  though  Kemble  stood  this  storm  like  » 
man,  he  also  felt  it  very  deeply,  and  that  his  favourite  art  lost  some 
of  its  attractions  when  he  experienced  to  what  unjust  humiliation 
it  subjected  him,  and  that  without  the  possibility  of  defence  or  re^ 
faliation.  He  remained,  indeed,  for  two  years,  making  .every 
effort  to  assist  the  theatre  in  its  state  of  depression : — and  migh^ 
were  those  efforts,  for  it  was  during  that  space,  that  he  brought 
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back  Julius  Coesar  to  tli'c  stage,  aucl  ntised  from  his  ashes  the  living 
Brutus.  But  in  18112,  deeming  he  had  done  his  pfjrt,  desirous  i 
some  repose — and  not  unwilling,  perliaps,  to  make. the  public:W% 
sible  what  the  tiieatre  might  suffer  by  bis  absence — -he  withdrew 
himself  from  London  for  nearly  two  years.  In  the  same*  year,^ 
just  before  his  departure,  the  stage  lost  its  brightest  omuneatby 
the  retirement  of  Mrs.  Siddons. 

.  Mr.  Kemble's  return  to  the  British  capital  and  stage  was^tri^ 
umphant.  The  pit  rose  to  receive  him,  and  the  boxes  .peaied 
laurels  upon  the  stage.  He  ascended  to  the  very  height  of  popn^ 
larity,  and  was  acknowledged  as,  without  dispute,  the  first  actor 
in  Britain,  probably  in  the  world,  until  Kean  arose  to  dispute  the 
crown.  The  youth,  activity  And  energy  of  this  new  perfbnner{ 
the  originality  of  his  manner,  which  was  in.  reality  a  revival  of  .the 
school  of  Garrick,  above  all,  the  effects  of  novelty*,,  had  a  great  in^ 
Qjuence  on  the  public  mind,  although  the  opinion  of  the  mom 
sound  critics  remained  decidedly  partial  to  that  perfonner  irflo 
lelied  for  his  success  on  deep  and  accurate  study  of  the  dramatic 
art,  of  the  poet's  words,  and  of  the  human  mind,  rather  than  velie^ 
ment  and  forcible  action  ;  which,  though  it  surprizes  the  .first  or 
second  time  it  is  witnessed,  is  apt,  when  repeated,  t9  havje.  the  re- 
semblance of  stage-trick.  Perhaps  Mr.  Kemble's  resolution  to 
retire, .. even  while  his  powers  seemed  to  odiers  in  .their  full 
vigour,  was  hastened  by  the  toil  which  he  foresaw  it  miffit  cost 
hijn  to  maintain  at  his  age — and  with  health  that  was  fast  break- 
ing— a  contest  with  a  rival  in  all  the  vigour  of  youth.  However 
this  was,  Mr.  Kenible  took  leave  of  the  audience,  ^3d  June,. 1 84 7^ 
after  acting,  with  unabated  powers,  the  character  of  CoriolanUs; 
which  he  probably  chose,  because  in  that  he  could  neither  hate 
rival  nor  successor.  [< 

.  We  add,  with  regret,  that  neither  his  health,  nor  perhaps- bis 
finances,  altliough  easy,  permitted  him  with  convenience,  to  ckiie 
his  days  in  his  native  country.  Lamented  by  numerous  foencii 
of  the  first  distinction  for  character,  literature,  and.  rank,  John 
Kemble  retreated  to  Lausanne,  and  there  finally  fixed  Us  re|H^ 
dence.  .  __  ■     » 

•  ..He  made  over  his  share  in  the  theatre  to  his  brother  ChxAm; 
and  disposed  of  his  dramatic  collection  (which  some  -public 
library  should  have  purchased)  for  «£2000  to  the  Duke  of  De^* 
vonshire.  He  died,  26th  February,  1 823,  in  the  arms  of  die  eyceli^ 
lent  person  to  whom  he  had  been  united  for  many  years  spent  ia 
domestic  happiness.  Few  men  of  milder,  calmer,  gentler  dC9p9-< 
sition,  steeled  ut  the  same  time  with  a  high  sense  of  honour,  aai 
the  nice-timed  feelings  of  a  gentleman,  are  probably  left  behind 
him.  Two  instances  mav  be  selected  from  the  works  J)efcHie  ust 
:  -  - .»  A  wTong- 
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A' wroDg-Jieaded  Victor,  having  cliallenged  him  on  account  of  aome 
■upposed  injustice,  Kemble  walked  to  the  field  as  if  to  reheanifU* 
took  his  post,. and  received  the  fire  as  unmoved  as  if  he  had  been 
^ting  the  same  on  the  stage ;  but  refused  to  return  the  shot,  say<- 
aig,  the  gentleman  who  wished  satisfaction  had,  he  supposed,  got 
it — he  himself  desired  none.  On  another  occasion,  when  defend* 
ing  Miss  Phillips  against  a  body  of  military  gentlemen^  whose 
drunkenness  rendered  their  gallant  attentions  doubly  disagreeable^ 
one  of  them  struck  at  him  with  his  drawn  sabre ;  a  maid-servant 
parried  the  blow,  and  Kemble  only  .saying, '  well  done,  Euphrasia/ 
drew  his  sword,  and  taking  the  young-  lady  under  his  arm,  con- 
ducted her  home  in  safety ."^  As  a  moral  character,  bis  integrity 
was  unsullied ;  and  the  whole  tenor  of  his  life  was  equally  honour- 
able to  himself  and  useful  to  his  art.  At  proper  times  and  in 
gentlemen's  society,  he  could  ihow  himself  one  of  the  old  sooial 
school,  who  loved  a  cup  of  wine  without  a  drop  of  allaying  Tiber ; 
but  this  was  only,  as  Ben  Jonson  says,  to  give  spirit  to  litenu^ 
conversation :  and,  indeed,  when  we  have  heard  Kemble  pour 
forth  the'  treasures  of  his  critical  knowledge  over  a  bottle,  we  were 
irresistibly  reminded  of  the  author  of  Epicene  giving  l^w  ^t  the 
J^lermaid  or  the  Apollo. 

We  have  already  given  our  general  opinion  of  Mr.  Boaden'a 
-perfomiance,  but  have  not  perhaps  done  sufficient  justice  to  the 
accuracy  of  his  narrative,  and  the  liberality  and  truth  of-  his 
critical  remarks.  The  style  is  a  little  too  ambitious, — and  some- 
times so  Gibbonian  as  rather  to  indicate,  than  distinctly  to  relate 
"what  happened.  But  with  these  imperfections  it  is  a  valuable 
:pre8ent  to  the  public,  and  deserves  a  place  in  every  dramatie 
library;  not  only  as  a  respectable  and  liberal  history  of  the 
'.eminent  actor  whose  name  the  book  bears,  but  as  containing 
much  curious  information,  a  little  too  miscellaneously  heaped 
together,  concerning  the  drama  in  general. 

.On  one  of  his  incidental  topics  we  must  pause  for  a  moment 

•with  delighted  recollection.     We  mean  the  readings  of  the  cele- 

'brated  Le  Texier,  who,  seated  at  a  desk,  and  dressed  in  plain 

clothes,  read  French  plays  with  such  modulation  of  voice,  and 

'such  exquisite  point  of  dialogue,  as  to  form  a  pleasure  diiferent 

from  that  of  the  theatre,  but  almost  as  great  as  we  experience  in 

listening  to  a  first  rate  actor.    We  have  only  to  add  to  a  very  good 

account  given  by  Mr.  Boaden  of  this  extraordinary  entertainment, 

that  when  it  conmienced  M.  Le  Texier  read  over  the  dramatis 

personae,  with  the  little  analysis  of  character  usually  attached  to 

•each  name,  using  the  voice  and  manner  with  which  he  afterwards 
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read  the  part.  And  so  accurately  was  the  key  iiote'giveny  that  he 
had  no  need  to  name  afterwards  the  person  who  spoke ;  the  stu- 
pidest of  the  audience  could  not  miss  to  recognize  him. 

We  now  approach  Michael  Kelly,  but  the  play  has  taken  up  so 
much  time  that  we  must  curtail  the  afterpiece,  and  we  are  sorry 
for  it,  because  it  would  be  sure  to  send  our  readers  home  in  good 
humour.  All  the  world  knows  that  Michael  Kelly,  eminently 
gifted  as  a  musician,  who  long,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Storaces 
and  Mrs.  Crouch,  maintained  the  Italian  Opera  in  London,  and 
contributed  his  powers  to  many  other  musical  departments  in  the 
drama,  had  been  educated  for  live  years  in  Italy,  and  bad 
appeared  as  a  singer  at  most  of  the  courts  on  the  Continent  with 
good  approbation.  So  that  he  can  tell  the  reader  many  a  tale 
of  foreign  parts,  of  princes,  and  archdukes,  and  emperors,  which 
are  well  worth  listening  to.  He  has  his  hair-breadth  escapes  to 
tell  you,  and  his  perils  by  tlood  and  field.  Being  born  an  Irish- 
man, he  has  some  of  the  reckless  humour  of  his  country,  with  a 
large  share  of  its  good-nature;  gets  into  scrapes,  scrambles  out 
of  them  again,  and  laughs  heartily  both  at  the  danger  and  the 
escape.  The  Memoirs,  written  undoubtedly  by  a  man  of  far  in? 
ferior  talent,  recalled  to  us  nevertheless  those  of  Goldoni ;  nay, 
often  put  us  in  mind  of  Gil  Bias — not  that  Mr.  Kelly  has  the  least 
of  the  picarOy  which  in  some  degree  attached  to  him  of  SantiK 
lane^  but  that  hanging,  as  it  were,  between  the  higher  and 
sometimes  highest  orders,  in  whose  behalf  he  exercised  his  talents, 
and  a  class  eminently  exposed  to  variations  of  society  and  alterna- 
tions of  fortune,  he  has  seen  the  world  on.J}oth  sides,  and  hag  told 
the  result  of  his  observation  with  a  good  deal  of  light  humour. 
An  adventurous  little  schooner  of  this  kind  skirring  the  coast  in 
search  of  its  own  peculiar  objects  cannot  be  expected  to  bring 
back  a  ponderous  or  bulky  cargo  of  wares,-  consisting  of  solid 
efficient  value  in  the  mart  of  literature.  No  matter — the  snnit 
little  cruiser  is  the  more  likely  to  collect  these  light  notices  of  per- 
sons and  manners  in  society,  which,  if.  they  are  not  grave  in  them^ 
selves,  are  eminently  well  calculated  to  relieve  works  of  a, graver 
description.  Not  but  that  Mr.  Kelly  has  added  things  worthy  the 
•notice  of  the  historian.  "^There  are,  in  particular,  some  curious 
facts  concerning  the  manners  of  that  well-mtentioned  but  misguided 
speculator  in  politics,  Joseph  I[.  which,  had  we  time,  we  would 
willingly  pause  to  introduce. 

There  is  besides  much  concerning  music,  the  science  in  which 
Mr.  Kelly  has  distinguished  himself,  which  we  conceive  must,  be 
highly  interesting  to  connoisseurs,  and  which  has  afforded  ouc- 
aretves  entertainment— -for  which  we  give  the  author  our  hearty 
thaiiks— although,  like  young  Pottinger,  we  can  only  wave  our 

hats 
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hats  and  join  our  applause  to  that  of  others^  '  obviously  \i  ithout 
coinpreliieD.ding  much  of  what  has  been  going  on/  One  thing  we 
do  comprehend,  which  is  the  advice  of  the  distinguished  Mozart 
to  bur  hero  himself.  It  seems  that  Mr.  Kelly^  whose  natural 
talents  and  taste  had  been  greatly  improved  by  five  years  residency 
|Q.  Italy,  having  originally  determined  on  the  stage  as  a  pro- 
Cesfiion,  became  ambitious  in  his  prosecution  of  musical  distincr 
don,  and  thought  of  devoting  himself  to  the  mysteries  of  counterT 
point.  Mozart  pointed  out  to  him  the  disadvantage  of  engaging 
10  a  dry  and  abstract  study,  instead  of  cultivating  the  powers  of 
Bielody  with  which  nature  had  endowed  him. 

'  ''Melody  is  the  essence  of  music,"  continued  he;  ''I  compare  a 

gliod  melodist  to  a  fine  racer,  and  counterpointists  to  haek  post-horses  : 

tjbarefore  be  advised,  let  well  alone,  and  remember  the  old  Italian  proverb 

*^Chi  sa  piti,  meno  sa — Who  knows  most,  knows  least.**     The  opinion 

of  this  great  man  made  on  me  a  lasting  impression.* — Kel/y,  vol.  i.  p.  225* 

.   Now  we,  being  no  musicians,  have  always  been  of  the  same 
opinion. 

'  Mallem  con vi  vis  qukm  placoisse  coquis.*       -  : 

It  is  the  proper  business  of  the  fine  arts  to  delight  the  World  at 
large  by  their  popidar  effect,  rather  than  to  puzzle  and  confound 
them  by  depth  of  learning.  For  our  own  part,  when  we  are, 
in  spite  of  our  snnfF-box,  detected  with  closed  eyes  during  some 
piece,  of  erudite  and  complicated  harmony,  we  are  determined 
not  to  answer,  as  heretofore,  thz^t  we  shut  our  ieyes  to  open  our 
ears  with  less  interruption,  but  boldly  to  avow  with  Jeremy  in 
liove  for  Love,  Ihat  though  *  we  have  a  reasonable  ear  for  a  jig,  your 
bqIqs  iand  sonatas  give  us  the  spleen.'  We  will  quote  Mozart^i 
authority  to  silence  all  reprehension,  and, 
•  -  '  '  We  thank  thee,  Mike,. for  teaching  us  that  word.* 

When  Michael  Kelly  came  to  England,  his  musical  talent 
'speedily  gained  him  distinction  and  employment ;  Mr.  Boaden 
gives  the  following  account  of  his  proficiency: 

*  It  often  happens  in  music,  that  the  sweetest  organ  leads  to  nothing 
brilliant,  and  that  truth  of  tone  and  flexibility,  and  compass,  achieve 
perfiection  iu  the  art.  Something  like  this  was  true  of  Kelly.  His 
imte  bad  amazing  power  and  steadiness  5  his  compass  was  extraordinary. 
ln.vig€]ix>us  passages  be  never  cheated  the  ear.  with  the  feeble  wailings  of 
fJsetto,  but  sprung  upon  the  ascending  fifth  with  a  sustaining  energy, 
that  often  electrified  an  audience.  Some  of  my  readers  will  remember 
an.  instance  of  this  in  the  air,  sung  o«/j/ by  himsdf,  "  Spirit.  <rf  my 
sainted  Sire,"  where  the  fifth  was  upon  the  syllable  saint, — The  Conser- 
vatore  at  Naples-,  iir  which  he  passed  five  years  of  his  youth,  gave  him  1^ 
that  science-  could  add  to  an  original  love  for  the  art ;  and  Apprili,  the  . 
best  master  of  anv  age,  completed  the  studies  of  the  young  musician. 

0  2  He 
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He  was  soon  versed  in  all  the  intricacies  of  the  Italian  con versatioD  pieces 
and  finales,  and  acquired  the  reputation  upon  the  continent,  of  being  an 
excellent  tenor.* — Boaden,  yo\,  i.  pp.350,  351. 

Thus  accomplished  he  easily  came  to  take  a  distinguished  lead 
in  the  musical  worlds  and  his  line  connected  him  in  a  like  degree 
with  the  various  theatres.  True  it  is  that  fortune  was  humorous 
and  did  not  always  smile  upon  Michael,  though  he  courted  her  in 
every  possible  shape.  He  gives  a  very  diverting  account  of  his 
pursuits  and  the  emoluments  which  attended  them,  in  a  dialogue 
betwixt  him  and  the  Commissioners  of  the  income-tax,  a  set  of 
gentlemen  eminent  some  years  since  for  the  interest  they  took  iu 
prying  into  the  concerns  of  other  folks.  ■  • 

Mr.  Kelly,  in  the  pride  of  his  heart,  had  reported  his  income  as 
amounting  to  £oOO  yearly  ;  but  the  unreasonable  commissiouers 
were  not  contented,  and  urged  that  his  various  employments  must 
bring  him  twice  or  thrice  that  annual  sum.  The  push  and  parry 
are  as  well  maintained  as  between  Tilburina  and  her  father  in  the 
Critic. 

'  "  Sir,"  said  I,  "  I  am  free  to  confess  I  have  erred  in  my  return ;  but 
vanity  was  the  cause,  and  vanity  is  the  badge  of  all  my  tribe.  I  have 
returned  myself  as  having  500/.  per  annum,  when,  in  fact,  I  have  not 
^ve  hundred  pence  of  certain  income.*' 

'*  Pray,  sir,"  said  the  commissioner,  ^'  are  you  not  stage-manager  of 
the  Opera-house  ?'* 

"  Yes,  sir,**  said  I ;  '^  but  there  is  not  even  a  nominal  salary  attached 
to  that  office  ;  I  perform  its  duties  to  gratify  my  love  of  music." 

''  Well,  but,  Mr.  Kelly,'*  continued  my  examiner,  "you  teach  ?" 

*'  I  do,  sir,"  answered  I  ^  "  but  I  have  no  pupils.** 

"  I  think,'*  observed  another  gentleman,  who  had  not  spoken  before, 
'^that  you  are  an  oratorio  and  concert  singer  T' 

"  You  arc  quite  right,"  said  I  to  my  new  antagonist  5  "  but  I  have  no 
engagement." 

**  Well,  but  at  all  events,**  observed  my  first  inquisitor,  "  you  have  a 
very  good  salary  at  Drury  Lane.** 

*'  A  very  good  one,  indeed,  sir,**  answered  I  j  *'  but  then  it  is  never 
paid.** 

"  But  you  have  always  a  fine  benefit,  sir,'*  said  the  other,  who  seemed 
to  know  something  of  theatricals. 

"  Always,  sir,"  was  my  reply  j  "  but  the  expenses  attending  it  areyery 
great,  and  whatever  profit  remains  after  defraying  them,  is  mortgaged  to 
liquidate  debts  incurred  by  building  my  saloon.  The  fact  is,  sir,  I  am  at 
present  very  like  St.  George*s  Hospital,  supported  by  voluntary  contribu- 
tions ;  and  have  even  less  certain  income,  than.  I  felt  sufficiently  vain  to 
return."  ' -JiCe/ty,  vol.  ii.  pp.  189—1.91. 

Well  done,  Michael— a  brnvBy  brave  ei  demi — We  see  the  dis- 
mayed commissioners  gazing  on  each  other  with  dejected    and 

embarrassed 
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embarrassed  aspects^  while  Mike  walks  but  of  the  room  hummipg 
One  moiivo  of  some  meditated  compositiou — 'cantavit  vacuus. 
To  be  sure  this  was  being  in  the  case  of  the  Conjurer  who 
bould  devour  any  quantity  of  fire,  but  was  unable  to  procure  bread 
to  eat.  But  it  is  explained  by  the  connection  of  Kelly  as  a  com- 
poser with  the  celebrated  Sheridan. 

That  comet  of  eccentric  genius  was  Kelly's  patron  friend^ 
sometimes  partner,  and  often  companion ;  and  how  could  he  thrive, 
in  a  worldly  sense,  with  such  a  principal  i  The  senator  and 
statesman  was  continually  bringing  the  poor  composer  into 
scrapes  by  his  utter  neglect  of  economy,  and  hitching  him  out 
again  by  ingenuity  such  as  none  but  he  possessed.  Some  of  his 
(ricks  on  Kelly  were,  however,  sufficiently  harmless.  On  one 
occasion,  ,to  adorn  some  burletta,  Kelly  had  to  siug  a  song, 
irhich  Sheridan  was  to  introduce  by  a  speech;  and  tlie  actor 
^quested,  as  a  particular  favour,  bis  part  might  be  as  short  as 
K>s8ible.  This  jumped  with  Sheridan's  humour,  and  the  speech 
¥as  accompanied  by  a  stage-direction,  enjoining  Kelly  to  gaze 
or  a  moment  at  a  cottage  in  the  distance,  and  to  proceed  thus ; 

Here  stands  my  Louisa's  cottage — and  she  must  be  either  in  it 
>r  out  of  it/  The  audience  were  much  amused  at  this  sublime 
md  solitary  speech. — vol.  ii.  p.  63.  Some  other  good  jokes 
massed  betwixt  the  wit  and  the  melodist.  When  Kelly  had  ai 
langerous  fall  on  the  stage,  Sheridan  alleged  that  he  exclaimed ; 

And  if  I  had  been  killed  now,  who  was  to  maintain  me  for  the 
"est  of  my  life  ?'  Though  he  allowed  his  friend  the  confusion  of 
deas  commonly  imputed  to  the  Green  Isle,  he  would  not  permit 
lim  to  possess  its  dialect :  for  one  night,  when  Kelly  performed 
m  Irish  character,  Sheridan  called  to  compliment  him  upon  his 
excellent  English.  On  another  occasion  Sheridan  was  to  have  an 
audience,  on  theatrical  business,  of  the  late  king,  for  which 
purpose  his  present  Majesty  condescended  to  propose  carrying 
bim  down  at  an  appointed  hour  to  Windsor.  In  order  that 
Sheridan  might  be  near  Carlton-house,  and  sure  of  keeping  his 
ippointment  at  twelve  next  day,  Kelly,  retiring  to  sleep  in  the 
country,  gave  up  his  own  bed  in  Pall  Mall  to  his  patron.  But, 
Unluckily,  Sheridan  detected  in  Michael's  pantry  a  cold  neck  of 
mutton,  together  with  a  comfortable  reserve  of  five  bottles  of 
port,  two  of  Madeira,  and  one  of  brandy,  all  which  he  consumed 
with  a  brace  of  jolly  companions,  and,  busied  with  poor  Kelly's 
jood  cheer,  quite  neglected,  and  indeed  incapacitated  himself  for 
the  purpose  for  which  he  had  borrowed  his  lodging. — vol.  ii. ^'23. 
A  still  more  severe  joke  was  his  subjecting  Kelly  to  be  arrested 
For  an  upholsterer's  bill  with  which  he  had  no  personal  concern. 
But  Sheridan  on  this  occasion  did  his  friend  ample  justice.     H^ 

Q  3  iiot 
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not  only  persuaded  tlie  upholsterer  to  release  Kelly,  but,  to  punish 
the  citizen  for  his  unjust  and  ungenerous  arrest,  he  borrowed 
two  hundred  pounds  o?  him. 

One  more  extraordinary  anecdote  of  this  singular  compound  of 
genius  and  carelessness^  and  we  have  done. 

Pizarro  was  brought  forward  as  the  stay  and  prop  of  Drury ; 
all  the  boxes  were  bespoke  and  the  scenery  prepared ;  and  still 
Kelly  had  not  been  supplied  with  one  word  of  the  songs  for  which 
he  was  to  compose  music,  and  the  half-distracted  composer  dunned 
the  bard  in  vain.  Some  hope  was  afforded  by  a  summons  at  ten 
o'clock  one  evening,  when  Sheridan  carried  him  off  from  a  choice 
party  just  at  the  sweetest  hour  of  the  night,  but  it  was  only  to  show 
him  the  Temple  of  the  Sun,  through  the  vapours  of  a  large  bowl 
of  negus  which  the  bard  had  planted  in  the  critics'  row  of  the 
empty  pit.  At  length  they  got  to  work  and  a  curious  process  it 
was.  '  Here/  said  Sheridan,  *  I  design  a  procession  of  the  virgins 
of  the  sun,  with  a  solemn  hymn.'  Kelly  sung  a  bar  or  two  suit- 
able for  the  occasion. 

■  *  He  (Sheridan)  then  made  a  sort  of  rumbling  noise  with  his  voice, 
(for  be  had  not  the  slightest  idea  of  turning  a  tune^)  resembling  a  deep, 
gruff  bow,  wow,  wow  j  but  though  there  was  not  the  slrghtest  resem- 
blance of  an  air  in  the  noise  he  made,  yet  so  clear  were  his  ideas  of  efiect, 
that  I  perfectly  understood  his  meaning,  though  conveyed  through  the 
medium  of  a  bow,  wow,  wow.* — Kelftf,  vol.  ii.  pp.  145,  146. 

Cora's  song  Sheridan  did  supply ;  and  Kelly  got  some  song- 
wright  to  do  the  rest  after  the  ideas  which  he  had  collected  from 
these  *  bow,  wow,  wows.'  By  the  way,  the  choral  hymn  of  these 
same  virgins,  vol.  ii.  p.  193:,  tiie  same  which  in  Peeping  Tom  is 
set  to  the  words  of  Pretty  Maud,  is  erroneously  termed  by  Mr. 
Kelly  a  Scotch  air.  It  is  an  English  ballad  of  the  reign  of  George 
T.,  on  the  catastrophe  of  the  celebrated  pirate,  beginning 

'  My  name  is  Captain  Kidd, 
When  I  saiFd,  when  I  saiPd,  &c.' 

At  last,  while  Pizarro  was  in  the  act  of  being  performed, 

'  all  that  was  written  of  the  play  was  actually  rehearsing,  and  incre- 
dible as  it  may  appear,  until  the  end  of  the  fourth  act,  neither  Mrs.  Sid- 
dons,  nor  Charles  Kemble,  nor  Barrymore,  bad  all  their  speeches  for  the 
fifth!  Mr.  Sheridan  was  up  stairs  in  the  prompter's  room,  where  he 
was  writing  the  last  part  of  the  play,  while  the  earlier  parts  .were  acting; 
and  every  ten  minutes  he  brought  down  as  much  of  the  dialogue  as  be 
bad  done,  piecemeal,  into  the  green-room,  abusing  himself  and  his  negli- 
gence, and  making  a  thousand  winning  and  soothing  apologies,  for  hav- 
ing kept  the  performers  so  long  in  such  painful  suspense.* — Keliy,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  146,  14/. 

Talk  after  this  of  being  hunted  with  printer's  devils,  with  •  more 
copy,  sir — the  press  stands  ;'  pshaw. 

There 
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.;  There  are  good  aneC(}ptes  of  many  literary  characters  in  this 
amusiiig  miscellany.  Some  mistakes  there  must  be :  sucb^  for 
example^  is  the  statement  that  Mr.  Lewis^  author  of  the  Monk, 
fiiks  poisoned  by  two  favourite  negroes,  to  whom  he  had  bequeathed 
their  liberty,  and  who  became  impatient  for  their  legacy.  TMt 
faiiabley  though  odd  man,  died  of  sea-sickness  as  he  returned  from 
witing  his  estate  in  the  West  Indies,''^  where  it  is  most  certain  he 
JMkI  exerted  himself  to  improve  the  condition  of  his  slaves.  The 
llii^ase  was  aggravated  by  his  persisting  in  a  fatal  opinion  of  his 
own,  that  taking  emetics  would  remove  the  nausea. 
.  ^  There  is.a  very  diverting  account  of  a  party  at  Mr.  Cumberland's, 
near  Tuubridge,  with  Jack  Bannister ;  how  the  veteran  read  the 
Iden  of  Mirth,  a  new  play,  instead  of  opening  a  fresh  bottle; 
Kow  Kelly  fell  asleep  during  the  reading ;  and  what  effect  bis 
jnoring  produced  on  the  sensitive  nerves  of  the  poet ;  with  miich 
jnoire  to  the  same  purpose. 

,  Mr.  Kelly's  style  of  story-telling  is  smart  and  lively,  a  liMiie  pro* 
tracted  now  and  then,  as  will  happen  to  a  professed  narrator; 
.In  point  of  propriety  we  have  only  one  stricture  to  make :  the 
author  ought  to  have  spared  us  his  sentimental  lamentation  oyer 
poor  Mrs.  Crouch ;  it  is  too  much  in  the  line  of  Kotzebae  mo* 
rality.  We  never  wish  to  press  ourselves  into  the  private  io^i- 
irigues  and  arrangements  of  public  performers,  but  the  joys  or 
sorrows  which  attend  such  connections  must  not  be  blazoned  as 
matters  of  public  sympathy.  There  is  bad  taste  in  doing  so, 
;Mr.  KeHy  has  told  us  many  good  stories,  we  beg  to  requite  him 
with  one  of  Northern  growth.  A  young  man  in  the  midlaiid 
counties  of  Scotland,  boorishly  educated  and  home-bred,  suc- 
ceeded in  due  time  to  his  father's  estate,  and,  as  the  lairdship  was 
considerable,  began  to  be  looked  on  as  desirable  company  m  the 
houses  of  those  prudent  matrons  who  have  under  their  charge  one, 
or  more  than  one, 

"  Penniless  lass,  wi'  a  laiig  pedigree." 

One  of  this  class,  a  lad)^  of  considerable  rank,  was,  in  the  intervals 
of  a  formal  entertainment,  endeavouring  to  make  the  wealthy  young 
cub  a  little  more  at  ease  by  the  ordinary  jokes  on  his  celibacy, 
and  exhortations  to  take  a  wife  with  all  speed.  The  interest 
which  her  ladyship  seemed  to  take  in  the  matter  induced  the 
sapient  youth  to  explain  his  ideas  of  domestic  convenience  in 
these  emphatic  words,  drawled  out  in  the  broad  Angus  dialect, 
without  the  least  sense  of  impropriety,  *  Na,  my  leddy ;  wives  is 

•  *  I  would  give  many  a  sugar-cane  ... 
Monk  Lewis  were  nlivc  again.* 

XfOfrf  Byron  (MS.). 

•  Q  4  •  Jashious 
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fashious  bargains — but  1  keep  a  niissie.'     We  leave  the  applica- 
tion to  the  Signior  Kelly. 

A  variety  oF  persons  are  mentioned  in  Kelly's  Memoirs,  whose 
public  exhibitions  have  given  an  hour  of  pleasure  to  conclude  tb^ 
human  day  of  care,  and  who  in  their  private  capacity  have  enlight'^ 
etied  the  social  circle,  and  affordedgravity  itself  a  good  excuse  for 
being  out  of  bed  at  midnight.  Of  these  some  are  still  labouring 
in  their  old  walk;  Liston^  for  example,  whose  face  is  a  comedy^ 
and  whose  mere  utterance  makes  a  jest  out  of  dullness  itself;  and 
Charles  Mathews,  driven  from  the  public  stage  to  make  way  fof 
puppets  and  pageants,  and  compelled  to  exert  his  talents,  so  ex- 
traordinary for  versatility  and  inexhaustible  resource,  in  making 
his  own  fortune  instead  of  enriching  the  patentees.  Others  enjoy 
a  well-won  independence  in  the  quiet  shade  of  retirement.  There 
is  Jack  Bannister,  honest  Jack,  who  in  private  character,  as  upon 
the  stage,  formed  so  excellent  a  representation  of  the  national 
character  of  Old  England — Jack  Bannister,  whom  even  foot -pads 
could  not  find  it  in  their  heart  to  injure.*  There  he  is,  with  his 
noble  locks  now  as  remarkable  when  covered  with  snow  as  when 
their  dark  honours  curled  around  his  manly  face,  singhig  to  his 
grand-children  the  ditties  which  used  to  call  down  the  rapt-ure  of 
crowded  theatres  in  thunders  of  applause.  There  is  the  other 
Jack  too,  who  discriminated  every  class  and  character  of  his  coun* 
try  men,  with  all  the  shades  which  distinguish  them,  from  the  higb^ 
bred  Major  OTlanagan  down  to  Looney  Mac  Twolter — he  too 
enjoys  otiiim  cum  dignitate.  The  recollection  of  past  mirth  has 
in  it  something  sorrowful ;  the  friends  with  whom  we  have  shared  it 
are  gone  ;  and  those  who  promoted  the  social  glee  must  feel  their 
powers  of  enlivening  decrease  as  we  feel  ours  become  less  suscep-^ 
tible  of  excitement.  Others  there  are  mentioned  in  these  page^ 
whom  '  our  dim  eyes  seek  in  vaiii ;'  their  part  has  been  played ; 
the  awful  curtani  has  dropped  on  them  for  ever. 


Art.  XI. —  The  History  of  Efigland,  from  the  Invasion  qf 
Julius  Cicsar  to  the  Kevolutiou  of  1688.  By  David  Hume, 
Esq.     New  Edition.     London,     1825. 

HATEVER  opinions  may  be  entertained  respecting  the 
faith  which  ought  to  be  placed  in  a  modern  narrative  of 
ancient  history,  there  is,  generally  speaking,  hardly  any  doubt 
concerning  the  truth  of  the  materials  from  whence  the  compositioii 
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•  This  disiinguished  performer  and  best  of  good  fellows  was  actually  stopped  one 
evening  by  two  foot-pads,  who  recognizhig  in  his  person  the  general  favounte  of  the 
English  audience,  begged  his  pardon  and  xm\M^  him  good  night.  Horace's  wolf  was  a 
joke  to  tliis. 
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«r  Iris:  urgmiieiitsiiiay  be  deemed  fallddlaibjtibai:i|(0:  aAmni  w 
Uiiwork  are  admitted,  without  cbdtedt,  as, Midien^  taAiiMMH 
Vb  «ifofficieiitly>careful  togoaitli^anist  jU^erraitoC^  bmAoI;} 
pvlKuiai^y^ken  tbe  aa'bj^t  is  audi. as  to* offer  aapcfthaHiBlifeiif 
livboang- either  deeeived  himbelf^orinolm^dlddeiaeivliiiatina^apl 
-^"^ied' follower  or  a  farllacioiis  guidf.  :  Rhaiild  iihy  thiiiiiiii|| 
Ws^ccmtest  his  -^ualificatroBs/we  caudbme  faift^rlacJq!Sa0,iJM 
for  histereed*  And  if  we  are  disposed  tioi:  try;tbe  bistMijpiqi 
i»J»efiBrest  :iest^  we'icompare  it  with  the  5  mginiUAtttharitibai^i 
wi^^ ^examine  whether  the  faM  which  rest  upod  aadienftimM 
dindiitt^'Auri^and  feithfuUy  recited  ok*  rendei^dui/IfthdiaiitfloiiV 
tipct?«id'tbe'^  authorities'  Which  he.qubtcis  are  /oiuui'.vto!.af|^^ 
wtitie  satisfiiMl«;  '>  A  fter  this  iin^eatigatioiii  has  htea^teiotiiaA'i^iilBf 
iMMifiui^iidi  ^'The  vigilance: awsdLiBiied  hyAe[qiofi»m.ilid^ 
imMly  eacitbd  by  the  aacieivt  CAriwic^.^iUpmifttf;  mGl^laU[ 
w»yillipgty  beatow^  the  feith which  we! «^itfadrai^  iedlh-  dwA 
^tmfformieBji ^md tconsider  all  as ^  vei^sooth *' Mvfaichfhasjtiitjvi 
fl3btelMM«tibA<>fgktf  ^iitio^^  ";;:.,  tall  ki  ^i.liioj! 

#}Ckw-tlisinc3kiiatioii  to  exiiiiiitie  Sitoithia  poitfrra-HeracK^aadt 
ddMMitit^  valod  of  the  ancient  sources'  df  ^irci^t'UttDiJi^aiHfj^ 
Mblnn^ly/eiri^tdiied.  The  indifvidaahj  who  flonrished  m  nt^wfmtff 
kog/TMiote  centuries^,  which  we  denote*,  by  JhbcoihpreHednvf 
t&tm  0I  the '  tkfiddle  ages/  are  so.  esUentially^  disti^gwfaUi/ffap, 
language^  -  maimer  aiid  mhid^  from  the  individuals  cdf^thb  B^fnn 
age^  that  they  seem  to  form  but  one  class  when  contrasted  with 
our 'Contemporaries.  All  minor  distinctions  aniongsttfaeni.  are 
lest  in  the  general  conformity.  The  Nun  of  Biori  prays  beai^e 
the  Benedictine  Monk  of  Lindisfarpe.  Mailed  crusaders!  unila 
with'  the  ranks  of  the  gallant  chivalry  of  the  Tilt  Yard.'  PlanttiJ 
genets  and  T^tdors  meet  in  the  dame  presence-chamber.  :.Tb0 
interval  by  which  they  are  separated  from  us^  appears  to  place  ail 
their  forms  at  the  same  distance.  All  are  equally,  uncouth  and 
str&nge^  Enveloped  alike  in  mist  and  gloom,  we  are  iimressed 
inch  a  vague  idea  of  remoteness,  and  -we-  do  not  suflncfe^tly 
measure  the  gradations  in  which  they  recede.    -  .  ■'..-:  k-: 

Hume,  in  the  first  chapters  of  his  history,  affords  aciiriouSiev^ 
emplification  of  the  deceptions  thus  produced  by  the  aerial  pevtf 
spective  of  the  mind.  It  might  be  anticipated  tJ|iat  the.  author  of 
the  £ssay  en  Miratles  would  haVe  prefaced  his  historical  iAqairiei 
by  carefully  scrutinizing  the  value  of  his  authorities,  in  endes* 
vouring  to  establish  his  facts  by  an  appeal  to  historical  testinony^ 
we  might  have  e^tpected  some  recollection  of  his  <own  rutMt 
We  have'  been  taught  by  him  to  attend  te  ihe  «hfinictfcr  of ' the 
witnesses,  to  balance  every  circumstance  which  can  oocasioa 

doubt^ 
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doubti  and  to  mark  every  cause  of  suspicicm.  Such,  however^  U 
fiu*  from  being  his  mode  of  proceeding,  when.he  had  occasion  to 
practise  bis  own  maxims.  Hume  has  not  even  observed  the 
obvious  rule  of  avoiding  to  adduce  secondary  evidence  when  an 
original  witness  can  be  obtained.  At  the  foot  of  his  pages  we 
have,  certainly,  a  cabbalistic  array  of  names^  and  syllablei,  and 
figures ;  but  tbts  host  of  quotations  can  only  betray  the  reader 
into  a  belief  that  the  history  has  resulted  from  a  careful  com- 
parison of  testimonies.  A  more  minute  examination  of.  the 
authorities  will  dispel  our  reliance  on  the  judgment  of  the  his- 
torian. Without  any  selection,  any  attempt  at  discrimioation, 
we  find  the  Saxon  Chronicle  and  Florence  of  Worcester,  William 
of  Malmesbury,  Ralph  Higden  and  Matthew  of  Westminster, 
ail  considered  as  the  vouchers  for  the  events  of  the  reign  of  the 
Confessor,  and,  apparently,  with  equal  confidence  and  satisfaction. 
Yet,  bow  different  are  the  grounds  upon  which  they  are  to  be 
Irosted  !*-The  Saxon  Chronicle  may  be  considered,  in  this  jpor- 
tioD^  as  coeval  with  the  events  which  it  relates.— -Florence  .of  Wor* 
cester,  in  the  corresponding  sections  of  his  Latin  Chronicle,  ia 
merely  a  translator  of  the  Saxon  Chronicle;  and  his  version, 
though  of  great  importance  in  affording  an  assistance  to  the  right 
interpretation  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  text,  is  without  any  weight  if 
quoted  as  cumulative  testimony. — William  of  Malmesbury,  re- 
moved but  by  one  generation  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  age,  was 
enabled  to  consult  authorities  which  cannot  be  traced  in  pmy  other 
ancient  historian.^ — Ralph  Higden  flourished  towards  the  close 
of  the  reign  of  £dw.  III.,  and  his  Chronicle,  a  new  edition 
of  a  compilation  formed  by  Roger,  of  Chester,  who  wrote  a  few 
years  before,  consists  entirely  of  excerpts  from  original  writers', 
aH  of  which  are  extant,  connected  by  his  own  remarks  and  antio- 
tations. — Matthew  of  Westminster  is  a  phantom  who  never  ex- 
isted.— If  such  an  uncritical  use  of  ancient  authorities  was  n^de 
by  Hume,  a  reasoner  gifted  with  singular  acuteness.  and  sagacity, 
and  trained  and  exercised  in  the  very  school  of  scepticism,  wei 
may  well  account  for  the  impression  usually  received  respecting 
those  passages  of  history  which  are  as  familiar  to  us  as  household 
words.  The  authorities  being  all  admitted  to  be  valid,  it  follQws 
as  a  necessary  consequence  that  the  facts  remain  unchallenged* 
Adventures  inseparably  associated  to  well-known  names ;  deeds 
which  have  been  recounted  to  us  from  our  earliesi;  childfapod ; 
monarchs  whose  grim  imaginary  portraitures  have  been  presf^Qted 
to  us  so  often  that  we :  recognize  them  as  easily  as  the  counte- 
nances of  our  own  parents,  form  the  popular  materials  and  cha- 
racters of  popular  history.  Seldom  do  they  offer  themseli{e«  iu 
such  a  guise  as  to  excite  any  degree. of  hesitation.     The.  utqiost 
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extent  of  our  incredutity  i»  to  disbelieve  that  Saint  ]>uiMtaa  mHjr 
patted  the  Devil  by  the  nose.  From  the  Trojan  war  to  the.  battle 
df  Bos  worth  field,  the  scenes  of  ^  ancient  history'  rise  up  suceein 
meiy.with  undiminished  vividness  and  unimpeached  credibility* 
t  If,  however,  we  pause,  and  reflect  upon  the  natare  of  iImi 
ionrces  of  history,  our  confidence  must  in  some  measure  ik»^ 
Mte  US*  Every  nation  has  passed  through  an  heroic  age,  durinf 
Which  no  evidence,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  can.  be  pro- 
Wdtyed  of  historical  facts.  Truth  maintains  .a .  perpetual  xo»* 
lict  with  fiction.  The  causes  which  stamp  such  an  era  with  its 
fittin^ishing  character  destroy  the  fidelity  of  its  records.  Dm?. 
bg  tbe  various  stages  of  incipient  civilization,  the  might  of  abOM 
one  individual,  pre-eminent  either  for  physical  or  mond-po«er»;ia 
die  main-spring .  of  .the  fortunes  of  society.  When  theskili  and 
prowess  of  one  chieftain  enables  him.  to  decide  the  .battle^ Ua 
idhievements  obtain  a  mnch  more  minute  and  favonred  oarratnm 
tbsn  the  fate  of  the  nation  whom  he  leads  to  victory.'  ResoUe»« 
lioDs  are  attached  to  the  glory  of  the  warrior,  not  to  the  annab  of 
die  commonwealth.  Giants  overshadow  the  subject  world,  and 
beneath  the  colossal  forms  of  legislators  and  leaders  we  loMJall 
sense  of  the  importance  which  belongs  to  the  herd  of  humani4ind. 
-  History  therefore  is  founded,  in  the  first  instance,  upon  indm- 
dual  biography.  It  is  then  essentially  poetical.  Political  events 
mould  themselves  into  an  epic  unity,  and  the  history  of.the.Tnition 
is  subordinate  to  the  destiny  of  the  hero.  The  task  of  commemo^ 
ration  devolves  uponthe  bard,  and  the  exaggerations  and  licienaes 
of  poetry  become  in  their  turn  the  foundations  of  historical  annals, 
in  which  the  creations  of  fancy  are  recorded  as  realiUes  without 
any  indication  of  their  unsubstantial  origin.  Even  in  more  ad« 
vanced  stages  of  society,  there  may  be  a  stream  of  romance  con* 
current  with  history,  and  which  may  delude  us  after  we.Jiave 
emerged  from  the  deceptive  splendours  of  the  heroic  era.  It 
requires  an  effort  to  abandon  a  pleashig  fable.  In  the  chroniclers 
of  the  twelfth  century,  there  is  often  a  strong  resemblance  be- 
tween the  Charlemagne  of  Tiirpin  and  the  Charlemagne  of  Egin- 
hart ;  and  the  epithet  of  lion-hearted,  which  we  fondly  annex  to  the 
name  of  our  first  Richard,  can  be  traced  to  no  better  authority  than 
the  'geste/  from  which,  perhaps,  much  of  the  chivalrous  ho- 
nour which  we  attach  to  his  character  is  also  to  be  derived. 

The  chronicles  of  the  nations  of  modem  Europe  owe  their 
origin  to  a  class  of  writers  produced  by  institutions  unknown  to 
classical  antiquity,  and  possessing  a  character,  which  will  never 
be  again  re^'ived.  It  is  not  unusual  to  stigmatize  the  ^  monkish 
historians' as  dull  and  credulous  writers,  equally  devoid  of  taste  or 
judgment.    To  enlarged  and  philosophical  views  of  hisloryt  they 
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possess  DO  chim  whatever.  Ani  the  very  few  compontioiis  of 
this  class  which  exhibit  any  degree  of  literary  talent  are  only  nre 
exceptions  from  the  rule  of  general  mediocrity.  Yet,  if  imp«r» 
tially  considered,  they  will  not  be  perused  without  interest.  Politic 
cai  discussion  was  unknown.  The  keen  subtilizing  spirit  of  the 
schools  found  sufficient  enipioynient  in  the  mazes  of  the  ecclesitt 
tical  commonwealth.  As  yet,  the  arcana  of  the  state  were  umfis^ 
cussed  or  undivulged.  But  the  monks  treated  history  as  every 
other  branch  of  human  knowledge  then  cultivated  was  trieated: 
They  studied  history  in  connexion  with  religion.  Human  deeds 
and  events  were  not  narrated  as  resulting  from  the  policy  of  miiH 
kind,  but  as  parts  of  the  great  scheme  of  Providence,  revealedi 
foretold,  exemplitied.  Sacred  and  profane  history  were  united 
into  one  body,  or  rather  all  was  sacred  history.  If  they  opened  tbie 
annals  of  the  nations  they  read  them  as  the  comments  of  holy  writ^ 
The  Bible  was  the  foundation  of  all  faith  and  of  all  history,  io 
each  of.  the  great  monarchies  as  it  rose  and  fell,  they  acknov^ 
ledged  the  accomplishment  of  the  mystic  -vision  of  the  Seer: 
Whenever  calamities  afflicted  a  nation,  they  anticipated  thepourio^ 
out  of  the  vials  of  wrath  reserved  for  the  latter  day.  The  blazing 
star  announced  impending  vengeance.  Pestilence  and  fkmine  and 
slaughter  are  deplored  as  chastisements,  not  related  as  misfor- 
tunes. This  mode  of  thought  gave  a  monstrous  tone  and  colour- 
ing to  their  compositions^  but,  at  the  same  time,  they  acquire  bom 
it  a  degree  of  harmony  and  unity  of  eflfect  which  is  neither  unsa-i 
tisfactory  nor  un  pleasing. 

■  The  extent  of  information  varied,  of  course,  with  the  diligence 
and  activity  of  each  individual  writer.  Research  and  labour 
might  accomplish  mighty  tasks  when  knowledge  could  be 
gathered  from  the  shelves  of  the  library ;  but  unless  the  chroni" 
cler  was  invested  with  a  station  which  placed  him  in  the  bnsy 
haunts  of  men,  his  opportunities  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  his  own  times  must  have  been  limited  and  rare.  We^ 
who  live  in  an  age  and  country  in  which  the  means  of  locomotion< 
and  communication  have  been  facilitated  by  all  the  power  of  ha- 
man  ingenuity  and  science,  can  scarcely  imagine  to  ourselves  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  intelligence  in  those  regions  where  newst* 
papers  are  unknown,  and  whose  peaceful  solitudes  have  ifeveh 
been  disturbed  by  the  bugle  of  the  mail-coach  guard.  Destitute 
of  these  aids,  even  bad  news  does  not  fly  apace ;  and  the  details  of 
passing  events,  which  in  the  course  of  eight-and-forty  hours  are 
transmitted  from  the  Channel  to  the  border,  could  scarcely  creep 
the  same  distance  in  a  twelvemonth,  when  Fame  was  compellefl 
to  limp  with  her  dispatches  along  the  prinnitive  ruts  and  patiri^ 
archal  bridle-paths  of  Watling  Street  and.  ikenild  Street^  andthe^ 
other  renowned  highways.  That 


tpiitiNi»ky*^^*Tlie  -Abbot  i^tanikig^  inntintbd't^^^ 
'iifci»|>eiriMl'^»  the  older  brethren  the<^^«rttcuiani^«f  <^tm  ^KM 
diiiiettniy  betireen  the  King  afttd*hi»  n^kli;«^M«  the*  iMMltef^ 
tmed  to'tbe  pilgriai^  fraught  with  the  account  of  the  wars-WllM^ 
^liime seven yeari§  before,  iktdtdkeii  plvit^ b46tweel» fka<8ottfilto^iuid 
hM >ifceIlibuav8t8Bflls^'the  heblhisli  faonndB ^BeirtifrittfePdf<OMiW(p, 
*Nair#ntJ0m  {H^oduc^d  from^-sttch  i«otoihMi<»tifawBt<!ailliiW'iM^ 
be^  looBe>  vague^and  nifsatisfi^ictory;'  '-  ^nd  ^ortll^  M^WWtfiiftwii 
fpitf^  of  A^'^faiseurs  de  ehrc»iiqtrt»i^qUffJBHlV(rifetitli  ye»p#W<fc 
11iii^r«i  de  )eur  lem^' ce qye'lea^ viHl^eoift.  «threM%rt^mNMi 
^da^le  dii  nd^e/  he  hardly  exdggeiMe^A<^iip«NFeragl)4gli^^ 
-  vSiftttdcufate  in  their  source.-  the ^tatementa -thOa  eiUbodlud Witt 
^dn  here  been  deeply-  ting^dby  po|yiilar 'preiudieM^'imirit^^ttiMM 
paasMM.   'The  period  of  poetical  Tottiance -baSB  ite  bbllttd»/lWjt 
•aflMi  c»^  we  escape  from  the  it>manc^  of  ftctfion'Md^ol^'l^^ 
•CttF^we^disoover  a  consphraty  which  haa'ikytb^odiri^iiM>iir#^ 
-tf ''fgifCb  in.tfae  heated  imaginations  of  the  one  yartyf  irtfn  tf  (fttot- 
tt#i»faoal- the  other  faction  has  not  venerbted  a«1i^iiH#^9t9:  '401 
eettt^ry  be  placed  in  parallel  with  century,  ^lAid  ^ag^  witblftj^^MB 
tbe  chance  of  our  being  enabledto  pronounce  an-'aecdyatd'JM^ 
ment  upon  remote  transactions  may  be  estimatted  bj  \heiitlprik:i^ 
cability  of  affordhig  any   satisfactory   sol ittioiV  of'  the  bistori^M 
problems  whose  dates  are  to  be   placed  alinfost  in  our  tflft^S^, 
Mary  Stuart  ought  never  to  be-  acquitted  untW  Bftrtehault^Ss 
iSnally  condemnedi     Nor  can  this  difficulty  be  a  subjeiit^f  sur- 
prize.    In  the  most  enlightened  periods  the  uncertainty  6f  *^ 
human   testimony  perpetually  baffles  and  deludes  the  iti^trfM^. 
The  more  mqmentous  the  question,  ^  the  greater  is '  the  difficiilkir 
of  meeting  M'ith  an  unbiassedand  competent  relator;'  -He'WHo 
best  knows  the  truth  is  usually  the   person  most  tenityted*t6 
distort  or  conceal  the  knowledge  of  which  heis  posi^essetf.  *'  '-■' 
To  these  moral  causes  of  perplexity  must  be  added  the  obst^cle^ 
arising  from  the  paucity  of  written  records-  of  ancifetit  hiitdry. 
After  Rome  was  reduced  to  ashe^  by  the  Gauls,  where  c'o^pifd 
the  writers  of  the  republic  peruse  the  annals  of  her  king*?'-- A 
single  manuscript  has  often  been  the*  sole  depositary/of  *thdbeift 
and  surest  monuments  of  history,  which,  had  it  perished, -li^rotH 
have  b^n  entirely  lost.     Ignorance  and  neglect'  consume  thb 
relics  which  have  been  exempted  from  the  devastations  of  imrtind 
conquest.     If- any  have  escaped,  they  are  preserved  by  chanced 
ialmo^t  beyond  the  limits*  of  probability.     Nor  must  we  oreild^ 
the  various  causes  which,  impede  us  in  extracting  the  truth  frdm 
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those  scanty,  memorials.  A  simple  allusion,  well  underatopd  by  the 
writer  and  his  contemporaries^  but  uuinteiligible  to  posterity, 
may  destroy  the  sense  of  an  entire  chapter.  The  obliteratioli  qf 
a  numeral^  the  transposition  of  a  date,  the  erroneous  transcrii^ 
tion  of  a  letter  in  a  naniey  may  lead  the  modern  historian  latp 
the  most  baseless  theories,  or  involve  his  narrative  m  total  coor  , 
fusion. 

These  considerations  may  reasonably  induce  the  inquirer  V^  1 
entertain  a  considerable  degree  of  historical  scepticism ;  and  thf 
eccentricity  of  genius,  aided  by  the  stimulus  of  paradox,  and  ii^ 
belling  against  the  general  submission  to  received  authorities^  miy 
extend  such  pyrrhonism  almost  beyond  the  bounds  of  right  teuxm^ 
Hardouin  may  be  adduced  as  a  memorable  example  of  leaniei 
extravagance.     Listen  to  him,  and  all  the  authors  of  Greece  .iv|4 
Rome,  excepting  only  Virgil  and  Pliny,  are  the.  forgeries  of  .the 
ingenious  impostors  of  the  middle  ages.     Not  contented  wi|t^ 
annihilating  the  remains  of  classical  antiquity,   he  extejnds  liai 
inexorable  proscription  to  languages.     Neither  the  Coptic  Boir 
the  Anglo-Saxon,  he  maintains,  have  ever  existed,  both  beng^ 
as  he  argues  with  a  considerable  show  of  plausibility,  mere  fsi^ 
ciiul  jargons  invented  in  the  middle  ages  and  written  in  arbitnry 
characters. — Hardouin  has  left  no  followers,  nor  has  he  maifi^  anj 
proselytes,  but  from  time  to  time  a  kindred  spirit  has  receiye^ 
a  transient  excitation.     More  critical  modifications  of  upbelirf 
have  thus  been  shown  by  the  ingenious  writers  who  have  occie* 
sionally  questioned  the  probability  of  particular  portions  of  hjsr 
tory.     Able  reasoners    have    appeared    who  have  pronounced 
the  Iliad  tp  have  as  little  pretensions  to  historical  truth  as  thf 
Ramayuna;  and,  in  the  opinion  of  otliers,  the  blind  bard  himself 
dissolves  into  the  airy  nothingness  of  his  heroes.     ThennQpjfi^ 
and  Marathon  have  been  deprived  of  their  honours.    In  Xerj^efi 
the  King  of  Kings,  the  orientalist  more  than  suspects  that  he  4iw0r 
vers  the  vassal  satrap  of  the  Persian  nu>uarch,  whom  the  gamd^of 
vanity  of  Athens  and  Ionia  invested  with  the  diadem  and  att^iJhuU» 
of  empire.    The  same  tone  of  investigation  has  been  extended  to 
the  Roman  history ;    and  the  virtues  of  Numa,  and  the  crimes.^ 
Tarquin,  merge  alike  in  the  mythological  cycles  of.  tbe.enidilf 
scholars  of  Germany.    We  do  not  believe  that  these  theori^ 
many  of  which  have  been   supported  with  great  learning  ai^ 
ingenuity,  have  as  yet  succeeded  in  persuading  the  muItituSp.ciiit 
of  their  old  opinions.     It  will  be  a  long  time  before  ther  W|m1J 
at  large  will  be  convinced  that  the  exploits  of  Achilles  apd'^ 
Humayoon  the  monkey  rest  upon  the  same  bans.     An4>jlMiMfl 
we.  must  recollect  that  the  acuteness  pf  historieat  criticpip'aiay 
lead  to  abuse.    The  chief  error  arising  from  the./  vulgar'  medl 
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of >iMin^ bifrtdry  it iheadnnasioti that Trrrrji tMBg^trhinli iinwiiit 
bl^'is  inie^  nvitbdutlniuch  inquiry  i««peQiiag.tbe5Vtigliit>plt4iMr 
eiid«&«e  upieo  .\i4iich  Ibe.  assertion  resls.  -.  Hislortciil  /pyfrlMnfaMi 
UrMtio  !kbe  contrary  entreine^  .The  cjilic  nnqr-  bf:  deceiv^  lotoMhr . 
mnoasion  that  every  event  i»  false:  unless  it  canbe^Mxived  bj  wM^ 
OOTitrovfsrtible  and  undeniable  evidence*  Tb^M  princijilea  tbut 
applied  to  tlie  investigation  of  history,  are^  perhaps^  even  fMNni- 
diijttgerbua  than  the .  popular  absence  of .  in<)iiiry»  Tbe  Pfgatm 
ode  ki. always. the  easiest  of  defence.  ;  Entrenched  ly  coalriiditf i 
tite/aa  able,  reasc^ner  may  easily  show  tba$  the  ioost;fiertain.eiNM 
oiiriiever bive  happened,  particularly  if  he  calls  Jnllie ,aid:QC;4l 
8ii|pfmed  mythological  allegory.  Give.  Aill  scope. t^  aikfoq(# 
anil^*lhere  is  not  a  reign  in  the  History  of  England;  wh.oM<swto)ft 
ooMd  not  be  turned  into  a  political  parable  no  1«B9  ^pwfi^%iiim$ 
Eertelon's  Telemachus.'  A  middle  course  between  tbe  two  .jppp»? 
site  extremes  is  found  in  the.  investigation' of  the  chmiact^  of i<te 
materials  of  history ;  and  instead  of  speculating  cm  the  eyidanisf 
of  Ae  witnesses  it  ijsl  better  to  examine  both  tbeireompetisnfCiimi 
onMibility^  and  to  discuss  their  era^  their  origin^  !tlilnr-.tMiupiM#? 
sioiiy  and  their  preservation;  ;  >  ...-a 

larcon^idering  the  progress  of  the  modem  European  Mtmq^tlMi 
first  question  relates  to  the  manner  in-which  $ny.  memomliiiaf 
tbc^r  mtemal  history,  anterior  to  their  conversion  to  Cbrietiiji^ 
can  bave  been  preserved.  Caesar  and  Tacitus  for  a sboitperilkl^ 
dispel  the  shades  of  the  Hercynian  forest,  and  lead  us  vsktocikiff 
M-ilds  and  fastnesses  of.  Gaul  and  Britain.  But  die  lLiiowledg# 
which  we  obtain  from  these  mighty  masters  of  bisto^ei^pires  with 
their  age ;  and  the  writers  of  the  declining  empire  only  m^iA  cchit 
fused  and  unconnected  notices  of  the  fortunes  of  the  *  barbariaiia^' 
whose  annals  do  not  appear  in  any  instance  to  have  been  reduced 
into  a  continuous  narrative  until  the  introduction  of  Cbfistianity^ 
Id;  England  an  interval  of  upwards  of  twa  centuries  intervened 
before  any  historian  of  the  people  aroae.  ■,  Until  the  era  cjf 
venerable  Bed^^  ii<i  work  Can  be  discovered  to  which  the  title  pf 
a  history  or  ^ronicle  can  properly  be  assigned.  .  It  m[^t;.iipt| 
however^  bir-  siipposed/that  the  invading^  tribes  usually  idedyataJ 
n«der,A0  general  name  of  Anglo-Saxons  were  entindy^nonml  iif 
letleri'.  uke  all  the  other  Germanic  nations,-  they  posafeoaed^ 
ttfie  61  the  alphabetical  characters  called  J2iiit€i'--'a. name  wlvHsb 
apMy  be  traced  as  high  as  the  sixth  century  ;—4indwlMcb  continued 
ill  England  to  be  employed  as  a  term  for  writing'  in  the  age  of 
Alii^d,  and  perhaps  until  the  very  expiration  of  the  Anglo^iMkon 
kwiiagei  •  •  -m 

'Thdv^h'the  En^isfa  tunes  are  closely  allied  ^  the  runes  of 

Scandinavia,  still  it  is  not  to  be  concluded  that  they  are  derivjei 
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from  them.    Both  are  to  be  deduced  from  that  primeTal  alplnbtt 
whose  fonns  can  be  ducovered  amongst  all  the  CaucaaiaD  nataoa^ 
and  which  was  probably  the  parent  of  all  the  alphabetical  ehaiat* 
ter^  now  in  ase  in  the  world.     Our  present  mode  of  pnblkabOB 
forbids   us  to   enlarge   on  an  hjpothesis  which  must   be  sap- 
ported  by  the  characters  themselTes.     But  there  is  BnfBciait 
esidence  yet  e\i sting  to  show  that  all  the  signs  of  sound  now 
known  to  manLind  are  inodibcations  of  one  sTstem,  the  simplest 
form  being  found  in  those  characters,  nhich,  for  want  of  a  better 
name,  we  may  term  the  Cadmaean  alphabet.     Ilie  Runes  of  the 
Northmen  are  onlv  sixteen  in  number.     The  An«r1o-Saxon  RoBtt 
are  more  numerou«,  and  therefore  probably  include  compOBBdi 
and  combinations  of  later  date,  but  they  must,  nevertheless,  hifl 
been  invented  before  the  nation  left  the  shores  of  Germany,  bei^ 
identically  the  same  with  the  characters  which,  as  we  learn  froa 
Kabanus  Maurus,  were  employed  by  the  Marcomannij  a  nann 
which  lie  applies,  not  to  the  Marcomanni  of  the  Romans,  bnttl 
the  heathen  Saxons,  then  living  beyond  the  Elbe;*  and  we  bot^ 
sider  this  circumstance  as  affording  the  strongest  inference  thit'{ 
the  Anglo-Saxon  runes  are  authentic  and  original.      Accideit 
could  not  occasion  the  affiuit}*,  and  no  motive  could  have  existed 
for  imposture.    Every  Anglo-Saxon  letter  had  its  significant  nnrii^. 
In  the  Beth-luis-nion  alphabet  of  Ireland,  plants  and  trees  alortfc 
afforded  the  denominations  of  the  characters.     But  the  Engiilh 
alphabet  was  more  diversitied.     Some  letters  were  named  froia 
visible  objects,  others  from  abstract  ideas.    These  apprbpriatioail 
however,  do  not  seem  to  indicate  any  hieroglyphic  origin.    It  il 
more  probable  that  they  were  given  for  the  purpose  of  aidins  thi 
memory.     Similar  devices  may  be  traced  amongst  other  natioa^ 
The  names  given  to  the  letters  of  the  Sclavonian  alphabet  fiirtt 
0  prayer.t 

All  writing  was  originally  engraving.  The  runes,  like  the 
Bardic  characters  of  the  Britons,  seem  to  have  been  nsiidly 
engraved  upon  wooden  wands.  Of  this  practice,  which  'existed 
within  time  of  historical  memory  in  Scandinavia,  we.  have  % 
memorial  in  the  word  Stave,  which  has  been  variously  etni^WVl 
to  denote  a  letter  of  the  alphabet,  anepistle,  a  line,  a-^^Mi^ 

*  Dc  invcutione  linguaruro. — Ap.  Goldaa.  Scrip.  Her.  Alem*  II.  p.i.  p«,^.  ' 
-f  'Die  English  letters,  with  a  curious  poetical  exposition  groiinded  on  thie' imbdb 
were  preserved  in  one  of  the  Cottonian  raanoscripU  (since  bnnit),  Otho»  B-'lb/floa 
whence  they  were  engraved  by  Hickes,  Graniroatica  Anglu«Saxonicm,  p.  iSSm   'Tk(^ 
arc  also  found,  with  Utile  variatiunj  in  many  other  ancient  manuscsripts.  . 

X  The  ancient  custom  prevails  without  any  variation  In  the  islanda  of  the  IbA|B 
archipelaeo.  We  have  now  before  us  a  poem  in  the  Laropung  character,  mAi.vpa 
whereof  is  neatly  cut  Upon' a  sniall  stick  or  staiT  of  baAiboo  cane.  "The  Bittd(iSM 
larger  timber,  and  a  distinguished  Orientalist  in  this  metropolis  possesMf  ^  epicpMp 
in  their  language,  cut  upon  a  club  of  about  six  feet  in  length; 
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The  waut  of  convenient  materials  for  writing  would  neceairartlfr 
litnit  its  application,  even  if  the  knowledge  had  been  extensivieljr 
diffi^ed.  fiut  in  the  earliest  period  n^uch  mystery  was  attaclied 
to  the  Runes.  Secrecy  is  implied  in  the  very  name.  .  Magi^l 
virtues  were  ascribed  to  them.  Spells,  and  charms  were  framed  in 
ti|ese  magical  characters.  .  They  aided  the  lover^  the  rival,-  or  the 
warrior.  They  gave  unerring  swiftness  to  the  arrow  in  its  path", 
aiHl  resistless  keenness  to  the  sword. 

.  'By  Augustine  and  his  foUowers/the  Latin  alphabet  was  intro- 
duced. Few  as  the  individuals  might  be  who  became  familiar 
with  the  new  mode  of  writing,  still  it  was  one  step  towards  the* 
acquirement  of  the  Latin  language,  the  great  medium  of  useful 
knowledge.  There  were  two  sounds,  however,  which  could  not 
be  indicated  by  the  Roman  alphabet,  and  for  these  alone  the 
nines  were  considered  necessary.     And  the  runes  y  Thorn  and 

CWerty  the  th  and  the  w,  still  appear  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  alpha- 
et.  Yet  for  the  first  of  these  letters  the  scribes  occasionally  em- 
[ripyed  the  Greek  0,  and  by  adding  a  diacritical  line  to  the  Latin 
JP  Of  d,  D,  'S,  they  formed  a  new  character  of  equivalent  power,* 

Laws  and  chartejrs,  so  far  as  they  extend,  are  the  materials  of 
history,  least  liable  to  suspicion.  Sanctioned  by  the  supreme 
authority,  these  monuments  constitute  the  highest  class  of: :evi- 
dence;  and  if  the  authenticity  of  the  instrument  be  established^  it 
fpllows  that  the  contents  must  be  admitted  to  be  true.  Wilfiil 
error  and  individual  prejudice  can  never  be  expected  to  find  a 
place  in  these  documents,  which  are  equivalent  to  the  oral 
declarations  of  the  parties  from  whom  they  proceed.  The  pre- 
amble of  the  law  and  the  recitals  of  the  grant  must  therefore 
be  vouched  with  much  more  confidence  than  the. narrative  of  any 
historian,  however  impartial  or  well  informed.  Fie  is  but  a  relator, 
stating  the  matter  which  he  has  acquired .  from  others.  In  the 
charter  and  the  statute  we  are  addressed  by  the  Sovereign  and 
the  Nation. 

Besides  the  statements  which  are  directly  gained  from  these 
public  instruments,  they  furnish  after-ages  with  those  comments, 
upon  history  which  are  not  less  important  than  facts  themselves.. 
Events  engage  the  principal  attention  of  the  ancient  chronicler. 
He  dwells  upon  transactions.  He  only  glances  at  the  details- 
of  government  apd  administrajtion.  Kings  and  Earls  pass  before 
us.  Battles  succeed  to  battle's, .and  councils  to  councils.;  but 
unless  we  understand  the  dignity  of  the  Chief,  the  duties  of  the 
Soldier,  the  functions  of  the  Sages,  we  obtain  only  the  most  im- 
perfect developement  of  the  state  and  condition  of  the  common- 

•  The  characters  75  and  Jj.  are  used  indifferently,  and  there  is  no  foimdajtion  for  the  ■ 
eonjectore  that  the  one  denoted  th  hard,  «nd  the  other  th  soft. 
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wealth.  Truth  is  of  no  utility  excepting  when  it  can  be  turned 
to  better  account  than  fiction.  History  affords  instruction,  only 
when  the  pleasure  deriveci  from  incident  and  adventure  can  be 
combined  with  the  higher  interest  arising  from  the  consideration' 
of  government  and  policy.  When  this  interest  is  absent,  the 
chronicle  is  no  better  than  the  romance.  Of  what  consequence  19 
it  now  to  us  to  know  that  one  petty  chieftain  of  the  eighth  century 
obtained  the  ascendancy  over  a  savage  compeer,  whose  bones  have 
long  since  mouldered  into  dust — that  one  obscure  tribe  discom- 
fited another  half  civilized  horde? — Why  should  we  weary  ourselves^ 
with  recounting  the  '  struggles  between  the  kites  and  the  crows/ 
unless  they  elucidate  that  state  of  society,  from  whence,  by  a  long 
though  unbroken  series  of  descents,  our  present  government  has 
been  derived  F  But  a  satisfactory  knowledge  of  the  elements  com-' 
posing  the  ancient  constitution  can  only  be  collected  from  the 
jurisprudence  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  lawgivers.  Much  of  their' 
legislation  exists  amongst  us  in  principle  and  spirit,  however 
obsolete  and  uncouth  it  may  appear  in  language  and  fofm.  And 
hence  the  Anglo-Saxon  law  must  be  justly  considered  as  the  best 
preliminary  to  the  study  of  our  ancient  history. 

One  most  important  consequence  of  the  introduction  of  the 
Latin  alphabet  amongst  the  Anglo-Saxons  was  the  application 
of  writing  to  legal  documents  and  legislation.     Until  the  Teutonic' 
nations  settled  on  Roman  ground,  the  law  was  oral  and  tradi- 
tionary.    Lt  was  a  common  law,  existing  as  the  £nglish  common 
law  still  exists,  in  customs,  whether  local  or  national,  recorded  in' 
the  memory  of  the  judges,  and  published  by  the  practice  of  the' 
tribunal.     If  any  aid  was  required  to  the  recollection,-  it  was 
afforded  either  by  poetry,  or,  at  least,  by  the  condensation  of 
the  maxim  or  principle  in  proverbial  or  antithetical  sentences 
like  the  Cymric  triads.     There  are  many  vestiges  of  this  poetry  of 
the  law.     But  the  rules  of  justice,  when  tlie  law  was  administered^ 
by  the  warlike  nobles  in  the  presence  of  the  people^  were  not 
concealed  from  their  knowledge  in  the  Runes,  the  characters  of 
mystery.  Nor  can  it  be  discovered  that  any  of  the  Teutonic  nations 
reduced  their  customs  into  writing,  until  the  influence  of  increasing 
civUization  rendered  it  expedient  to  dtepart  from  their  primeval 
usages.     It  would  afford  a  curiou&'mrs^llel  to  the  modem  cir- 
cumstances of  the  English  law,  if  ^tile  remains  of  Anglo-Saxon 
jurisprudence  could  be  divided  into  JE  or' £wa,  customs  or 
common  law ;  Asetnysse,  statutes;  and  Domas,  adjudged  cases  or 
precedents.    But  these  terms,  whatever  distinction  may  have  been 
originally  intended,  are  employed  indiscriminately,  and  the  first 
specimens  of  Anglo-Saxon  legislation  are  the  'dooms,'  which 
^thelbyi'ht,  king  of  Kent,  *  established  with  the  consent  of  his 
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Wittn  in  fnetiltjiir' of  St.  Augustine/  Bede,  who  commemorated 
dbd'  praises  this  proceeding,  aJds  that  it  was  ieffecled  after  the 
^Uunpfe  of  the  Romans.  This  e^fpression,  however,  can  pntir 
ifefeir  to  ftie  promulgation  of  the  law  in  writing/ contrasted  wiimi 
me  mitioiial  customary  law.  Ethetbert's  statute  offers  no  imita^pd 
^MialeVer  bf  Hotnan  poHcy.  Entirely  Teutonic  in  fansuage  'ais* 
^ell  as  in  spirit,  it  relates  only  to  the  amount  of  the  pecnniary  fines 
at'pferes,  piayable  for  various  transgressions. 

Untike  thie  other  Teutonic  nations,  who  employed  the  Latin* 
fimg^ufige,  the  laws  of  iEthelbyrht  are  written  in  the  Englkh  tah-- 
"^^8p/*s.  the  !cK^Iect  is  termed  by  Bede,  and  they  afford  the  earfiM 

icimens  of 'barbarous*  jurisprudence  in  the  vernacular  tongoft.' 

leynbw  exist  in  a  single  manuscript,  the  volumd  which  we. 
Owe  to  the  caife  of  Emulphus,  Bishop  of  Rochester;  and  the" 
pthigraph  or  section,  containing  the  penalties  imposed  updn 
dffenders  against  the  peace  of  the  Church  and  Clei^,  seems  to 
correspibtid  m  tenor  with  the  recital  given  by  Bede.  But  it  is 
qfiite  impossible  to  believe  that  the  text  of  the  Angto-Noittttf 
manuscript  of  the  eleventh  century  exhibits  an  unaltered  sp^mihf 
pr  iEie  English  of  the  reign  of  ^dieftyrht.*  "  The  :iah^i^^c 
eViidehtly  l^eii  modernized  and  cdrtc^ted  by'lticcesoSve  trmBCtij^ 
lions.  Some  passages  are  quite  unintelligible,  and  the  boldest 
critic  would  hardly  venture  upon  conjectural  emendations,  for 
which  he  can  obtain  no  collateral  aid.  Neither  have  we  any 
proof  whatever  of  the  integrity  of  the  text.  It  cannot  be  asserted, 
with  any  degree  of  confidence,  that  we  have  the  whole  of  the  law. 
Destitute  of  any  statutory  clause  or  enactment,  it  is  from  the 
title  or  rubric  alone,  that  we  learn  the  name  of  the  legislator. 

After  the  interval  of  more  than  a  century,  Hlothaere  and  Eadric 
(675-685)  made  additions  to  the  laws  which  *  their  ancestors, 
had  established  before  them,'  and  which  principally  relate  to  the 
singular  system  of  pledges  and  warranty  intended  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  theft  and  larceny,  an  institution  which  holds  so 
conspicuous  a  place  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  policy.  Wihtraed's  la\ys, 
which  were  enacted  at  Berghamstede  in  the  ninth  year  of  hia^ 
reign  (6g9),  are  chiefly  ecclesiastical,  affixing  temporal  punish* 
ments  to  spiritual  offences.     The  laws  of  Hlothaere  and  Eadric. 

and  Wihtraed,  though  more  intelligible  than  the  laws  of  Ethelbert, 

■■    ■      ■  ■  ■  '       ,  ■  ■  .,     ,      ■     ..  ,  .        ,  f- 

*  The  orthography  of  proper  names  adopted  by  Bede  indicates  that  the  pronuit- 
ciation  of  the  Anglo*Saxoii  language  was  then  much  harsher  than  in  the  ninthceiitory. 
£dilb€rct,[OidUvald,Alchfrid»  were  softened  into  JEthelhtfrkt,  MhtlvKild,  EalfriA, 
Appended  to  the  Ely  Manuscript  qf  Bede  is  the  song  of  Caedraon.  Sraiih  and  Wan^pj 
•ssign  the  date  of  7^17  to  the  manuscript.  If  this  conjecture  be  correct,  this  frag^ut 
is  tlw  only  example  of  the  ancient  Anglo-Saxon  orthography,  as  we  are  not  aware  fhtl 
tbere  is  any  spedmen  of  the  language  preserved  in  any  other  manuscript  older  thafi 
the  ninth  century. 
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•till  offer  many  difficulties,  and  the  corruptions  are  equally  irre- 
mediable, DO  other  text  existing  except  the  modern  manuscript  of 
Emulphus.  No  traces  can  be  found  of  any  other  manuscript. 
And  as  an  ancient  Latin  translation  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  laws, 
made  about  the  time  of  Henry  I.  does  not  include  the  laws  of  the 
several  Kentish  kings,  it  is  probable  that  they  were  entirely 
unknown  to  the  translator. 

It  is  foreign  to  our  present  purpose  to  investigate  the  history 
of  Anglo-Saxon  legislation;  we  shall  therefore  enumerate,  without 
detailing,  the  successive  statutes  of  Alfred,  Edward  the  Elder, 
Athelstane,  Ethelred,  and  Edgar,  of  which  the  substance  is  in 
great  measure  included  in  the  capitulary  or  statute  enacted  by 
^  Canute,  King  of  all  England,  of  the  Danes  and  of  the  Northmen,, 
at  Winchester,  with  the  advice  of  his  witan.'  This  monarch  ob- 
tianed  a  high  reputation  for  his  wisdom  and  equity  ;  and  although 
there  is  no  portion  of  his  enactments  in  which  any  positive  novelty,- 
either  of  form  or  principle,  can  be  discovered,  still  they  exhibit  a 
greater  degree  of  systematical  jurisprudence  and  organization  than 
appears  in  the  statutes  of  the  earlier  English  kings.  On  the 
accession  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  the  Anglo-Saxon  monarch 
was  required  by  the  clergy  and  Baronage  of  the  tiation  to  promise 
the  observance  of  the  laws  of  the  Danish  King,  a  request  to  which 
he  acceded,  and  which  he  sanctioned  by  his  oath ;-  and  the  older 
body  of  laws  acquired  the  name  of  the  laws  of  the  Confessor, 
not  because  he  enacted  them,  but  because  he  renewed  them. 
Yet  this  renewal  was  c6ntined  to  England  proper,  for  it  Was  not 
till  the  close  of  his  reign  that  the  laws  of  Canute  were  promul- 
gated in  the  sub6rdinate  Kingdom  of  Northumbria. 

William  the  Norman  followed  the  example  of  Canute  the  Dane, 
by  re-enacting  and  confirming  the  statutes  of  his  predecessors, 
and  we   must  consider  the  laws   which   are  extant   under   his 
name  as  closing  the  series  of  monuments  of  Anglo-Saxon  legisla- 
tion.    We  are  told  that  the  English  with  one  accord  demanded' 
the  restoration  of  the  laws  and  customs  known  and  used  by  them,'* 
the  laws  under  which  they  were  born,  such  as  had  prevailed  in** 
the  days  of  holy  king  Edward  the  Confessor.     To  this  demand/ 
William  assented ;  and  a  statute  or  capitulary,  purporting  to  con- 
tain the  laws  and  customs  '  which  King  Williaih  granted  to  the' 
people  of  England  after  the  conquest,  being  the  dame  which  King' 
Edward  his  cousin  held  before  him,^  has  been  preserved  in  lio«~ 
mance  and  in  Latin.     Both  texts  agree  so  closely  as  to  show  that, 
the  one  is  a  translation  from  the  other.     The  Latin  text  is  yet  in 
manuscript.     The  Romance,  or  French  text,  which  was  published; 
by  Selden  with  a  Latin  version,  and  afterwards  by  Lambard  and 
Wilkins  from  the  history  ascribed  to  Ingulphus,  has  long  enjoyed 
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the  reputation  of  being  the  original.     If  so,  the  code  would  be 
"a  testimony  indeed  both  of  English  liberty  and  English  servitude, 
for,  whilst  it  proves  that  William  respected  the  Saxon  laws/ it 
also  seems  to  afford  evidence  of  the  plan  which  he  is  said  to  have 
formed  for  the  extirpation  of  the  English  tongue ;  and  it  inust 
be  ranked  as  one  of  the  main  landmarks  in  the  history  of  the 
French  language.     In  the  printed  copies  the  text  is  evidently 
faulty,  and  the  loss  of  the  ancient  manuscripts  of  Ingulphus,  as 
vill  be  seen  below,  seemed  to  prevent  all  chance  of  rendering  it 
taore  correct  except  by  conjecture.     It  fortunately  happens  that 
a'manuscript  formerly  belonging  to  Archbishop  Parker,  and  after- 
wards to  Coke,  and  which  preserves  the  greater  part  of  the  text 
of  the  laws  repeated  in  Ingulphus,  has  recfently  been  discovered 
amongst  the  literary  remains  of  Holkham,  and  from  this  last  men- 
tioned manuscript^  the  following  extracts  are  made : — 

*  Cez  sunt  les  ieis  e  les  custumes  que  ii  Reis  Will,  grantad  al  pople  de 
Engleterre  apres  le  cunquest  de  la  terre ;  iceles  raeimes  que  li  Reis  Ed- 
ward sun  cusin  tint  devant  lui. — Ceo  est  a  saver — Pais  a  Seinte  Iglise 
?te  quel  forfeit  que  horn  fet  oust,  e  il  poust  venir  a  Seint  Iglise,  oust  pais 
de  vie  e  de  membre  £si  aucuns  meist  raein  en  celui  ki  la  mere  iglise 
requereit  si  ceo  fust  u  evesque  u  abei^  u  iglise  de  religiun,  rendist  ceo' 
qu'il  aureit  pris  e  cent  souz  le  forfeit.  £  de  mere  iglise  de  parosse  xx! 
soaz,  e  de  chapele  x  souz.  £  ki  enfreint  pais  le  Rei,  en  Merchene-lahe, 
cent  souz  les  ameudes.     Autresi  de  hemfare  e  de  agwait  purpense/ 

Such,  if  we  can  believe  Ingulphus,  are  the  laws  of  the  Conqueror 
in  the  very  idiom  in  which  they  were  promulgated,  and  according 
to  the  copy  brought  by  him  from  London.     That  the  substance  of 
the  statute  is  authentic  may  be  admitted.     It  is  abundantly  proved, 
that  William  allowed  the  Anglo- Saxon  law  to  remain  unaltered;  and» 
judging  from  internal  evideuce,  the  matter  is  uninterpolated.    But 
the  employment  of  the  French  language  in  this  solemn  instrument 
is  so  utterly  contrary  to  the  usage  and  practice  of  the  eleventh 
ceistury,  as  at  least  to  awaken  some  suspicion.     At  that  period 
BO  law  in  France  was  ever  written  in  the  rustic  and  colloquial 
Romance  language.     Whether  the  dialect  can  be  referred  to  that 
age,  must  be  ascertained  by  comparison  with  documents,  if  there 
be  any,  whose  dates  can  be  fixed  by  positive  proof,  and  not  by 
conjecture.     The  forms,  it  is  true,  have  an  archaic  cast,  but  the 
idiomatic  peculiarities,  and  the  orthography  of  the  French  lan- 
guage as  spoken  in  England  during  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  exhibit 
them  nearly  to  the  same  extent,  and  if  we  are  to  found  our  opinions 
upon  the  language  alone,  we  cannot  place  the  French  text  of  the 
laws  in  any  higher  period  than  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.,  which  also  appears  to  be  the  era  of  the  Hqlkham. 
manuscript.  .  Nor  are  there  any  external  arguments  which  can 
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weaken  tlic  conjecture.  We  are  told  that  *  Williuui  entertained 
the  project  of  abolishhig  the  English  language ;  he  ordered,  ttnt, 
in  all  schools  throughout  the  jLingdom,  the  youth  should  b^ 
instructed  in  the  French  tongue.  The  pleadings  in  the  supiem^ 
court  of  judicature  were  in  French,  the  deeds  often  were  dnwv 
in  the  same  language,  and  (lie  laws  were  composed  in  fM 
idiom.'*  But  this  popular  notion  cannot  be  easily  supported. 
The  example  of  a  Norman  aristocracy  and  a  Norman  deigfi 
aided  by  the  literary  influence  of  the  writers  of  the  langaed<N| 
and  the  utility  of  that  dialect  as  a  medium  of  general  intercourse^ 
ultimately  rendered  it  almost  as  familiar  amongst  the  English  u 
their  own  tongue.  But  before  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  we  cannot 
discover  a  deed  or  law  drawn  or  composed  in  French.  Instesa 
of  prohibiting  the  English  language,  it  was  employed  by  thq 
Conqueror  and  his  successors  in  their  charters,  until  the  reign  nl 
Henry  II. ;  when  it  was  superseded,  not  by  the  French,  but  by  die 
Latin  language,  which  had  been  gradually  gaining,  or  radier  regaiih 
ing,  ground.  AH  these  circumstances  taken  together  will  induce 
a  strong  suspicion,  that  the  French  text,  together  with  the  intrOf 
ductory  statement,  must  be  numbered  amongst  the  passages  which 
place  the  work  of  Ingulphus  amongst  the  apocrypha  of  Slngliih 
history. 

The  style  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  laws  is  confused,  perplexed,  and 
elliptical.  A  literal  translation  is  impracticable;  there  is  no  mode 
of  expressing  the  sense  otherwise  than  by  a  paraphrase.  It  is 
a  remarkable  proof  of  the  difficulty  attending  the  interpretation  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  statutes,  that  the  ancient  translator,  who  certainly 
flourished  when  the  Anglo-Saxon  was  yet  a  living  tongue,  fre- 
quently errs  in  his  version; — and  it  therefore  can  excite.no 
astonishment,  that  a  modem  should  be  at  fault.  We  pay  die 
utmost  respect  to  the  memory  of  Lambard  and  Wilkins.  Had 
it  not  been  for  their  exertions,  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  laws 
of  our  ancestors  would  probably  yet  remain  unpublished  ^-  and 
the  praise  which  is  justly  due  to  these  zealous  antiquaries  is  not 
diminished  by  acknowledging  the  infelicity  of  their  interpretatiDni. 
The  Latin  language  is  ill  adapted  to  render  the  Anglo-Saxon 
idioms,  and  the  translation  departs  still  more  widely  from  the 
original,  when  the  translator,  like  Wilkins,  attempts  to  attain  an  air 
of  elegance,  by  rejecting  the  technical  terms  and  phrases  of  tli6 
Anglo-Saxon  law,  and  substituting  others  borrowed  from  a  foreign 
jurisprudence;  but  such  mistakes  are  more  easily  pointed  ont.than 
avoided.  Being  regulations  adapted  to  existing  customs,^ ^'the 
Anglo-Saxon  statutes,  are  concise  and  technical,  alluding  to  the^hv 
rather  than  defining  it.    I'he  same  enactments  are  often  repealed 

•  .    -     ■  * 

•  Hume,  chap,  iv, 

word 


word  for  wordy  in  the  statutes  of  subsequent  Kiiigs>  showinj^' tfaat 
eaactmeDts  which  hear,  ex  facie,  the  npp^urmce  of  nov^^^  «e 
■risrefljF  declaraiorj.  ConseqaeBtly  the  appearance  of  a  law>  smhk 
flii^  fJMCthe  first  time,  is  by  no  means  to  be  c6nsiderad  as  a  probf 
llHifi.il  is  a  new  law,  nor  can  we  trace  the  progress  of  the  Ab||^ 
SuEon  iDsititutfons  with  any  d^ree-  of  certainty  from. the  date  df 
die  btwiia  which  we  find  them  first  noticied.  All  arguments  thtta 
foiMNhul  are  liable  to  the  greatest  fallacies.  Furthermore,  a  cofi^ 
tideraiife  portion  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  law  was  never  reduced  into 
wikiDg.  There  cau  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  laws  of  ioherbadce 
were  perfectly  well  established;  yet  we  have  not  a  single  law^  and 
hardly  a  single  document  from  which  the;  course  of  desert  of  land 
ci£  be  mferred.  Interspersed  amongst  the  Anglo-Sazdn  StatuM 
tf  the  Tektas  Roffensis  are  some* few  notices  relatkig  to  forma, 
practicesafad  legal  customs,  which  have,  been  quoted  as  authentic 
laws^  iMtt  viinch  have  no  public  sanctkm  or  validity.  The  dedani- 
tio»'that  the  Ceorl:  having  five  hides,  of  land  became  a  Thane,  aad 
d»t'tlie  Merchant  who  went  Ihree  times  over  the  sea  with^is  owii 
cnrfi^  should  be^promoted  to  the  same  dignity,  is  one  of  thiese  tk«- 
dtlionlury  notices  or  narrations.  It  has  been  thought  that  the  htteir 
Ti^kition  is  a  proof  of  the  politic  encouragement  given  to  con^ 
merce  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  ancestors  of  our  trading  nation.  Thii 
favoniite  quotation,  wliich  has  stipported  many  a.fine  theoiy,  is, 
however,  quite  unauthenticated.  It  is  neither  the  declaration  of 
a  lawgiver,  nor  the  substance  of  a  statute.  The  law,  if  such  it  be> 
is  contained  in  the  vague  report  or  recital  of  an  unknown  scribe, 
who  does  not  even  state  the  law  as  it  was  in  his  own  time,  but  as  it 
had  been  anciently — *  whilome  it  was  the  law  of  England' — at  som6 
undefined  and  unknown  period.  Whether  this  had  really  been 
the  law  or  not  cannot  be  ascertained,  but  it  is  evident  that,  in 
early  times,  great  errors  prevailed  respectuig  the  customs  of  earlier 
times.  In  the  statute  of  Alfred,  a  document  of  uuquestion* 
able  antiquity,  and  compiled  by  a  Sovereign  who  was  well 
versed  in  the  history  of  his  own  people,  the  legislator  asserts 
that  the  pecuniary  commutations,  or  t£7ere5,  were  introduced  erfher 
the  conversion  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  by  a  synod  of  holy  Bishops 
and  most  worshipful  sages,  who  for  meixy's  sake  enacted  that 
the  culprit  should  be  at  liberty  to  purchase  his  indenmity,  by  the 
payment  of  the  fines  which  they  fixed,  unless  in  case  of  treason.* 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe  that  there  b  no  portion  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  jurisprudence  which  can  be  so  assuredly  referred  to 
the  pagan  era,  as  the  custom  of  accepting  pecuniary  compositions 
from  criminals.     And  when  such  an  error  can  be  discovered,  it  is 

♦  Wilk.  Leg.  Sax.  p.  33. 
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:&  Convincing  proof  that  we  may  be  deluded  by  ancient,. and  ap- 
parently, trustworthy  traditions. 

In  attempting  to  explain  the  constitutional  history .  of  the 
^nglo- Saxons  we  are  involved  in  a  perplexing  labyrinth. .  The 
•difficulties  of  understanding  the  text  of  the  laws  are  increased  by 
the  deceitful  aid  which  the  reader  receives  from  an  inaccurate 
:translation.  Some  of  the  most  important  technical  terms  are 
nearly  unintelligible,  and  have  received  the  most  contradictory  in« 
iterpretations.  No  period  or  era  can  be  defined.  We  can  neither 
•affirm  nor  deny.  Positive  proof  cannot  be  obtained  of  the  com- 
niencement  of  any  institution,  because  the  first  written  lavr  relating 
to  it  may  possibly  be  merely  confirmatory  or  declaratory.  Nei* 
;ther  can  the  non-existence  of  any  institutions  be  inferred  item  .the 
absence  of  positive  evidence.  Much  of  the  law  which  certamly 
: existed  was,  as  certainly^  unrecorded  and  unevidenced.  Written 
•laws  were  modified  and  controlled  by  customs  of  which  no  trace 
can  be  discovered  until  after  the  lapse  of  centuries,  although 
;thQse  usages  must  have  been  in  constant  vigour  during. thei long 
interval  of  silence.  Tribunals,  dignities,  and  offices  continue 
to  retain  the  same  names  after  their  pristine  character  sustaios  a 
•total  transformation ;  or,  changing  their  denomination,  and  yet  con-r 
tinning  to  hold  the  same  place  in  the  commonwealth,  they  elude 
us  in  obscurity.  No  labour  or  sagacity  c^n  entirely  uqravel  these 
enigmas.  We  can  only  proceed  by  the  comparison  of  proba- 
bilities. An  approxiqnation  to  the  truth  is  all  that  can  be  effected 
pr  desired.  And  the  fitness  of  the  hypothesis  framed  by  a  modem 
inquirer,  for  no  scheme  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  poKcy  can  be  any  thing 
but  an  hypothesis,  must  be  judged^not  only  from  its  applicatibn  to 
the  particular  page  or  chapter,  but  from  its  conformity  to  the  en- 
tire system.  The  right  exposition  cf  the  Anglo-SaiDon  laws  may 
become  an  object  of  interest,  not  merely  to  the  antiquary  or  the 
historian,  but  to  the  practical  la^^er.  Many  questions  of  vital 
importance  in*  our  present  form  of  government  can  only  be 
decided  by  reference  to  laws  or  usages  which  have  prevailed 
since  the  time  ^  whereof  the  memory  of  man  runneth  not  to  .the 
contrary.'  The  rights  of  the  electors  of  a  Borough  may  depend 
upon  the  exposition  of  the  most  obsolete  passages.in  the  laws  oi 
King  Canute.  Such  cases  have  lately  occurred.  Shoitld  .they 
be  mooted  again,  the  truth  of  the  most  ingenious  theory  by  which 
the  zealous,  learned  and  laborious  advocate  attempts  to  deduce 
universal  suffrage  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  or  Anglo-Normtu  free- 
pledge,  may  be  put  to  an  easy  and  certain  test  hy  simply  inqairing 
how  far  this  political  equality  was  possible,  according  to  the  ge- 
neral frame  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  or  Anglo-Norman  commonwealth. 
When  any  historical  theory  does  not  agree  with  the  general  struc- 
ture 


-tureof'tiie  Const!  tutionyvre  tn^j  safely  pronounce'  it  to"  be  iln^ 
-founded.     We  may  discover  the  error  ki  the  ^ame*  maiiner  that 
-Lutnasns  detected  the  ingenuity  of  his  students^  who  produced 
*tb  him  a  shrub  xomposed  of  different  plants  so  nicely  'Sidapted 
ndgether,  that  the  eye.  failed  to  discern  the  junctioi^  of  the  p«*l»w 
•But  the  factitious  origin  of  the  compound  was  immediatelj  per^ 
iceptible  to  the  mind- which  saw  that  the  functions^  united  by  art^ 
iCouU^ever  havee  been  co-existent  in  living  natuce^ 
.,.•:  The  laws  were  enacted  in  the  Witenageniot.     In  tKeao'  wamifoy 
'Miea>  ecclesiastical  affairs  were  discussed  and  transacted^  «oiii^ 
ttiflses  by  the  clergy  alone, .  sometimes  in  conjunction  -with'  the 
tkiy  niembers.     No  inconsiderable  number  of  die  proceedinga  of 
these  great  councilshave  been  preserved  in  authentic -traDscriptflr, 
iand^  perhaps  occasionally  in  the  original  declarations  ornMmo* 
^  i«ida  which  were  drawn  up  in  the  presence  of  the  assembly,  and 
'  janctioued  by  the  signatures,  that  is  to  say,  the  crosses  of  the 
jenacting  parties.    These  relate  almost  wholly  tP  the  affairs  of  the 
-cfaurchj,  being  either  public  enactments  or  declarations  of  <cao^|^ 
•siasUcal  rights,  or  judicial  decisions  of  cases  in  which  the  diUdk 
.was  a  party,  and  hence  the  meetings  themselves  have  been  cottri^ 
tiered  rather  as  ecclesiastical  councils  than  as  secular  senates. 
^But  civil  and  ecclesiastical  affairs  were  transacted  in  the  'same 
assembly,  though  few  memorials  of  the  former  have  been  preserved. 
The  vigilance  of  the  clergy  induced  them  to  record  the  acts  which 
•concerned  their  order,  whilst  the  laity  neglected  this  precaution, 
and  the  history  of  their  transactions  has  accordingly  passed  away, 
i  '  Under  the  head  of  public  instruments  we  must  rank  the  scanty 
relics  of  the  international  policy  of  our  ancestors.     The  most  cu- 
rious of  these  documents  is  a  compact  effected  between  the  Bri- 
tish and  Anglo-Saxon  inhabitants  of  the  ancient  Domnania^  fo(>th 
of  whom  appear  to  have  been  known  by  the  enchorial  designation 
•of  Defns{BttaSy  or  Devnsiettas.    The  mistake  of  one  single  letter, 
'  the  permutation  of  the  u  and  the  v,  has  strangely  caused  this  in- 
strument to  be  considered,  in  despite  of  its  tenor,  as  a  treaty  be-i 
tween  the  Anglo-Saxons  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Wekh  Maun^. 
tains.     In  consequence  of  this  error^  the  trs^nsaction  has  been 
referred  to  a  district  .with  which  it  had  no  connection,  and  its»real 
importance  in  our  national  history  has  been  entirely  overlc^ked. 
In  the  translations  given  and  adopted  by  Lambard  and  Wilkius, 
the  following  title  is  prefixed, '  Senatusconsultum  de  Monticulis 
WallisB;'  but  if  the  Saxon  original  be  rightly  read,  no  doubt  can 
be  entertained  respecting  the  meaning  which  is  to  be  assigned  to 

it. — Dis  is  seo  gera^dnysse  ])e  Angelcynnes  witan  and  Weal  ])eode 

•        •_     . 

f  This  territory  appears  to  have  been  more  extensive  tJian  the  modern  Devonshire 
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rsedboraii  betwox  Dei;Dsetan  gesaettan.* — A  river  coustituMsd  tbe 
boundary  between  the  Britons  and  tbe  English,  and  tbe  provi- 
sions of  most  importance  were  those  which  protected  the  pro- 
perty of  the  two  nations  from  mutual,  depredation.  The  ti^ty^ 
is  framed  on  principles  of  the  strictest  reciprocity,  and  as  it  is  the 
only  document  which  illustrates  the  course  by  which  the  British 
tribes  were  gradually  incorporated  with  the  Anglo-Saxons,  it  is 
well  worthy  of  attention,  lliere  is  no  allusion  to  any  'Britisli 
prhice  in  this  treaty,  nor  is  there  indeed  any  authentic  memorial 
preserved  of  any  such  potentate  amongst  tbe  western.  Bntonii 
after  the  .seventh  century.  When  the  Britons  concluded  this 
treaty  their  situation  was  nearly  equivalent  to  the  state  of  a  Saxoli 
Kingdom,  subject  to  the  supremacy  of  the  Bretwalda.  They 
constituted  a  tribe  retaining  many  powers  .of  self-government, -but 
subject  to  tlie  ascendancy  of  a  niling  nation.  The  river,  whose 
opposite  staiths  or  shores  constituted  the  limits  of  the  two  racefl^ 
can  be  no  other  than  the  Exe,  which  continued  the  boundary  t>f 
the  Britons  and  English  until  the  reign  of  Edgar.  And  the  con»> 
clnding  stipulation  of  the  treaty,  which  refers  to  the  tribute  paya;* 
ble  from  the  men  of  Gwent,  the  modem  County  of  Monmouth^ 
to  the  king  of  Wessex,  must  place  its  date  some  time  after.  8£8^ 
about  which  period  the  Britons  submitted  to  the  empire  of  the 
victorious  Edgar. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  charters  may  be  considered  as  legislative 
documents,  the  sovereign's  grants  behig  promulgated  in  the  pre- 
sence of  his  Witan,  Prelates,  Dukes,  and  Thanes,  whose  concinv 
rence  and  assent  is  expressly  testitied,  and  whose  names  and  signs 
are  subscribed.  .  Cases  may  have  occurred  in  which  an  An^lo^ 
Saxon  king  could  make  a  valid  donation  without  the  consent  of 
the  Witan:  but  the  extreme  paucity  of  instruments  destitute  of 
(his  sanction,  compared  with  the  great  number  in  which  the  con* 
currence  of  the  Witan  is  testified, .  leaves  little  doubt  respecdng 
the  general  rule  of  law.  The  series  of  these  instrnments  begins 
with  the  charter  by  which  Ethelbert  (A.  D.  605)  founded  the 
:jnonastery  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  afterwards  called  St 
^Augustine's  Abbey.  The  land  was  his  demesne.  The  abuttals 
^ire  aqcurately  given,^  and  it  may  be  remarked. that  the  street,  now 
flailed  Burgate^  named  as  the  southern  boundary  of  dieiUmdy 
retainjs.the  same  identical  name,  without  any  variation,  aAer  a 
lapse  of  more  than  twelve  hundred  years.i*    - 

.     .         CSharters 

*  The  printed  text,  (Wilkins,  125)  reads  Deuiiscettdnahd  afterwards  DansoBttan;  and 
ihLn  «*ignifyiiig  a  mount  in  Anglo-Saxon  as  well  as  in  Gaelic,  ^ae  mistranslation  fttObwed 
ax  a  matter  of  course  from  the  erroneous  reading. 

\  Etl^cibert's  Tower  has  just  been  laid  in  ruins  hy  the  papnceof  jm  igrionuit  me- 
chanic >  and  in  consequence  of  the  culpable  supincness  of  the  Oorpoi;ation^  the  wme 
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Charters  require  to  be  exjamioed  and  investigated  with  much 
care,     if  authentic,  they  are  the  best  possible  guides  to  history; 
if  spurious,  the  most  mischievous  deluders.     Worldly  iuterest  often 
tempted  the  monks  to  commit  forgery,  and  they  did  not  always 
reMst  this  temptation  so  resolutely  as  might  be  wished  for  the 
booour  of  the  order.     Yet  in  extenuation,  if  not  in  apology,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  their  falsifications  were  chiefly  defen- 
sive.    Lands  which  unquestionably  belonged  to  the  Church  were 
frequently  held  merely  by  prescriptive  possession,  unaccompanied 
by  deeds  and  charters.     The  right  was  lawful,  but  there  were  no 
means  of  proving  the  right.  And  when  the  monastery  was  troubled 
uid  impleaded  by  the  Norman  Justltiar,  or  the  Soke  invaded  by 
the  Norman  Baron,  the  Abbot  and  his  brethren  would  bay^  re-* 
course  to  the  pious  fraud  of  inventing  a  charter  for  the  purpose 
of   protecting  property  which,  however  lawfully  acquired   and 
honestly  enjoyed,  was  like  to  be  wrested  from  them  by  the  cap- 
tious niceties  of  the  Normxin  jurisprudence  or  the  greedy  tyranny 
of  the  Norman  sword.    These  counterfeits  are  sometimes  detected 
by  the  pains  which  were  taken  to  give  them  currency.     It  is  £uni- 
liarly  known  that  the  Anglo-Saxons  confirmed  their  deeds   by 
subscribing  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  that  the  charters  themselves 
are  fairly  but  plainly  engrossed  upon  parchment.     But  instead  of 
imitating  these  unostentatious  instruments,  the  elaborate  forgers 
often  endeavoured  to  obtain  respect  for  their  fabrications  by  in* 
vesting  them  with  as  much  splendour  as  possible ;  and  those  grand 
crosses  of  gold,  vermilion  and  azure,  which  dazzled  the  eyes  and 
deceived  the  judgment  of  the  Court  when  produced    before  a 
bench  of  simple  and  unsuspecting  lawyers,  now  reveal  the  secret; 
firaud  to  the  lynx-eyed  antiquary.     According  to  Ingulphus  these 
modes  of  adornment  prevailed  long  before  the  reign  of  the  Con- 
fessor.    The  foundation  charter  of  Croyland,  purporting  to  have 
been  granted  by  Ethel  bald,  is  richly  adorned,  from  whence  it  ob-r 
tained  the  name  of  the  '  Golden  Charter,'  and  the  ancient  chiro- 
graphs, gay  with  paintings  and  illuminations,  and  the  charters  of 
the  Mercian  kiugs  covered  with  embellishments,  are  enumerated 
by  him  amongst  the  treasures  which  were  consumed  when  the 
monastery  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  year  109 1.*     But  we  can 
'state,  upon  the  information  of  the  most  competent  living  authority, 
^  < 

fate  is  preparing  for  the  sumptuous  gate-house,  uhuost  the  only  remaining  relic  of  a 
pile  whose  history  is  coeval  with  the  establishment  of  Christianity  in  England.  Hie 
example  afforded  to  the  citizens  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  ought  to  shame  thera  out 
of  their  Vandalism.  Tlie  restoration  of  the  Cathedral  lately  effefcted  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Dtan,  without  the  aid  of  any  proftssional  archiicctf  exhibits  an  union  of  arcbi* 
tectural  skill,  mechanical  contrivance,  and  correct  antiquarian  taste  which  has  been 
seldom  equalled  and  never  surpassed. 
•  Ingulphus,  p.  98. 

that 
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that  there  in  no  charter  of  this  description  which  is  not  manifestlj 
spurious.  The  '  golden  charter'  bears  the  impress  of  falsity;  an3 
unless  it  be  supposed  that  all  the  genuine  illuminated  charters  in 
England  perished  by  sympatiiy  when  those  at  Croyland  felt  the 
flame,  we  must  infer  that  the  writer  of  the  history  of  Ingulphui 
erred  either  through  ignorance  or  design.* 

Internal  evidence  is  often  sufficiently  decisive.  Terms  and 
phrases  borrowed  from  the  Anglo-Norman  jurisprudence  are  iih 
troduced,  and  the  institutions  and  usages  belonging  to  the  age  of 
the  forgery,  transferred  to  periods  when  they  were  entirely  uii* 
known.  A  charter  ascribed  to  Beortulf,  king  of  Mercia,  dated 
at  Kingsbury  on  Saturday  in  Easter- week,  S5\,  recites  that  the 
monks  of  Croyland  having  preferred  their  complaint  before  the 
Prelates  and  Peers  of  Mercia  concerning  various  trespasses,  the 
King  ordered  Radbod  the  Vice  do  minus  of  Lincoln  to  perambulate 
the  demesne  of  the  monks  and  to  return  the  boundaries  before  the 
King  and  his  Council, '  ubicunque  in  ultimo  Paschac  fuissemui;' 
which  being  done,  the  King,  witii  the  consent  of  his  Prelates  aad 
Peers,  confirms  the  privileges  of  the  monastery.  These  pro- 
ceedings are  entirely  conformable  to  the  legal  usages  of  the  reigns ' 
of  Edward  I.  and  II.;  and  unless  it  be  supposed  that  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  High  Court  of  Parliament  were  inherited  from  (he 
Witenagemot  of  Mercja,  the  whole  body  of  the  instrument  must 
be  considered  as  a  spurious  paraphrased*  We  employ  thesri 
expressions,  because  we  apprehend  that  the  monks  did  not  entirely 
trust  to  their  powers  of  invention,  and  that,  in  concerting  many  of 
these  fabrications,  they  borrowed  the  substratum  from  a  genuine 
instrument,  which  they  expanded  and  altered  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  suit  the  purpose  required.  At  least  we  cannot  odierwite 
account  for  the  consistency  and  pertinence  of  the  concluding 
clauses,  appended  to  many  charters  of  which  the  contents  are 
entirely  supposititious. 

The  employment  of  seals  amongst  the  Anglo-Saxons  has  pveo 
rise  to  much  discussion.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  seab 
were  used  for  the  purpose  of  impressing  the  wax  which  closed 
the  epistles  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  The  seal  of  Ethelwald,  bishopi 
ofDunwich  (830-70)  has  lately  been  discovered,;]:  and  it  whI 

be 


The  Croyland  charter,  in  Saxon  characters,  in  the  posaeasioa  of  Robert  Honter, 


Second's  time/    The  fac-siroile  given  b^r  Hickes  (IfissertadQ  Kpistolariff,  tab^  ]]Q,'dM| 
not  leave  the  slightest  doubt  of  tlie  imposture. 

t  Ineulphus,  1^,  13. 

X  Tins  seal  was  dug  up  by  a  labourer  in  a  garden  about  two  hundred  yafdy  btfaihi. 
^ate  of  the  mouaster^r  at  Eye,  who  gave  it  to  the  child  of  a  workman  employed  ob  ■ 

ncighl^riD{ 


l%e. readily  admitted  that  the  AiiglQ-Saxons  were  acq^aint0d  with 
a' custom  90  ancient  and  so  obvious.     But  this  discovery  is  very' 
liur  from  *  setting  at  rest  the  questioti  hitherto  in  dispute  touching. 
Ae  use  of  seals  amongst  tlie  Anglo-Saxons/    The  questioii  re^/ 
n^na  just  as  it  was.    The  point  ait  issae  is  not  whether  seals  were 
in  use  amongst  the  Anglo-Saxons,  but  whether  the  usage  of  i^jp- 
IJending  a  seal  to  i  charter  was  considered  as  a  legal  method  of 
eisteiiting   the  instrument  according  to  the  cuisitom  of  Aiiglo- 
Norman  times.     In  support  of  the  affirmative  no  other  proof  caii' 
be  adduced  except  a  v^ry  few  charters  of  Edward  the  Cdnfessor;) 
but  it  is  the  very  essence  of  &  legal  custom  that  it  should  be  u'ntfoite  * 
■Ad'ooDstanty  and  consequently  publicly  known.  .  It  is  commonly' 
■aid  that  seals  were  introduced  by  the  Nprinhns:— stilt  they  were", 
ioOroduced  by  slow  degrees.     William  the  Conquerof  frequently  * 
oonfirmed  his  charters  by  his  sign  or  cross  alone,  and  until  the  reigii' 
of  Henry  II.  the  privilege  of  using  a  seal  scarcely  -  extended  to  [ 
my  but  the  greater  barons.*     Edward   the  Confessor  seems' 
occasionally  to  have  used  a  seal  in  imitation  of  the  continental 
moviarchs^  but  it  was  superfluous  and  without  legal  effect,  and 
tbe  addition  of  a  seal  to  any  document  of  an  earlier  period  niust 
inevitably  cau^e  it  to  be  stigmatized  as  a  monkish  forgery.  -  ^ 

As  the  information  obtained  from  charters,  when  th^ystanil' 
the  test  of  criticism,  is  of  the  highest  importance,  it  beeoni^e^] 
necessary  to  use  great  caution  before  we  admit  their  validity: 
At  the  same  time,  however,  that  we  subject  them'  to  examination/ 
vire  must  take  into  consideration  those  circumstance's  which  may 
give  a  character  6f  suspicion  to  documents  of  real  authenticity. ' 
There  are  many  documents  which  appear  to  be  c6pies  of  origi- 
nal  charters,  which  were   made   long  after  the   Conquest  for' 
use  and  perusal,  probably  to  prevent  the  injury  which  might' 
result  to  the  ancient  '  land-boc'  if  touched  by  rude  or  careless' 
hands.     Occasionally  the  calligraphist  attempted  not  merely  to 
repeat  the  words,  but  to  represent  the  forms  of  the  ancient  cha- 
racters, and  as  these  imitations  are  easily  detected  by  the  skilAil 

neighbouring  farm.     The  child  threw  it  on  the  fire,  from  whence  its  motlier  rescued  it/ 
It  was  afterwards  purchased  bj  Mr.  Hudson  Gumey,  and  presented  by  hioi  to  th^  British ; 
Museum.     Archaeoiogia,  vol.  xx.  p.  480.    The  seal  is  of  a  yellow  metal,  mitre  shaped, 
composed  of  two  rows  of  arches  supported  by  nine  wolves  heads,  the  eyes  of  which  were 
formed  by  sniall  garnets.    The  legend  exhibits  a  mixture  of  Greek  and  Latin  characters. ' 

Sir    EBILVVALDl    EP 
■  ^  Gilbert  de  Baillol,  the  chief  lord  of  the  fee  of  certain  lands  contested  in  theCoria  ; 
Regis,  (temp.  Hen.  II.)  exclaimed,  diiring  the  discussion  of  the  cause,  that  n^any  chi-  . 
rogiraphs  in  the  names  of  his  ancestors  had  been  read  in  his  hearing,  but  that  the  deeds 
w%re  not  fortified  by  the  testimony  of  their  |eals.    Richard  de  Luci,  the  Justiciar, 
inquired  if  he  had  a  seal. — Baillol  answered  in  the  affirmative. — ^The  Justiciar  replied, 
with  a  smile  of  contempt, — moris  non  erat  antiquitns  gttfsnlrdet  militulum  sigillum, 
hibere,  quod  Regibus  et  praecipuis  tahtumniodo  corapetit  personis.      .  ..,, 

antiquary, 
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antiquary,  he  may  be  induced  to  condemn  as  a  forgery  what 
was  merely  intended  to  be  an  innocent  fac-siniile.  'llie  same 
reasons  which  occasioned  the  clergy  to  make  transcripts  of  their 
charters  in  detached  schedules  or  membranes,  also  induced  them 
to  enter  their  muniments  in  chartularies  or  registers.  Great  judg- 
ment and  accuracy  are  sometimes  displayed  in  these  collections. 
In  the  most  valuable  chartulary  of  Worcester,  tor  instance,  the 
transcripts  which  we  owe  to  the  care  of  Hemingius  leave  nothing 
to  be  desired.  But  the  indolence  of  the  monk  would  sometimes 
induce  him  to  omit  the  subscriptions  of  the  charter.  Successive 
copyists  modernized  the  language  and  reduced  it  fi'om  the  pure 
Anglo-Saxon  to  the  Anglo-Norman  or  English  of  the  Plantaga-^ 
nets.  Or  the  ignorant  clerk  corrupted  the  unintelligible  do'cumeiii 
into  the  most  barbarous  jargon.  In  some  instances  a  more' 
skilful  but  equally  injudicious  scribe  has  destroyed  the  appear- 
ances of  antiquity  by  paraphrasing  the  uncouth  phraseology  of  the  [ 
'  land-boc*  in  terms  which  were  more  familiar  to  his  contempb-' 
raries.  All  these  possibilities,  which  must  be  considered  and 
weighed,  add  to  the  perplexity  of  a  study  in  itself  suiEciehtly  difS-' 
cult  and  doubtful.  Lastly,  all  generalizations  to  be  deduced  from 
charters,  and  all  the  general  reasonings  founded  upon  the  contents' 
of  charters^  must  be  qualified  by  the  recollection  that  those  which 
we  possess  relate  only  to  some  of  the  foundations  of  Wiessex  arid 
Mercia  and  their  dependencies,  together  with  a  few  gleanings  from 
Northumbria.  The  devastations  of  the  Danes  will  account  for  the 
absence  of  the  documents  relating  to  the  establishments  which 
they  destroyed,  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  explain  the  disappearance 
of  almost  all  the  charters  of  the  Bishoprics  whose  seats  were 
removed  after  the  Conquest.  Lincoln  succeeded  to  the  rights  of 
Sidnacester,  and  we  might  have  expected  that  the  muniments  would 
have  accompanied  the  translation,  but  none  can  be  recovered; — 
and  with  the  exception  of  some  few  charters  belonging  to  (he 
Bishopric  of  Sealsey,  and  which  were  entered  in  a  register  of  the. 
church  of  Chichester,  lost  during  the  civil  wars,  hardly  any  traces 
whatever  can  be  discovered  of  the  muniments  of  those  ancient 
foundations. 

We  must  now  consider  the  materials  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  chro- 
nicles. Genealogies  and  pedigrees  seem  to  have  constituted  tin 
groundwork  of  their  civil  history.  Aristocracy,  in  its  most  harsh 
and  rigid  form,  was  the  essential  principle  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  gO-., 
vemmcnt.  The  higher  classes  were  bom  to  command,  the  inhe- 
ritance of  the  people  was  legal  subjection,  and  the  opiraons  no 
less  than  the  interest  of  the  nobility  would  prompt  them  to  pre- 
serve the  remembrances  of  their  ancestry  with  care  and  fidelity. 
Those  were  the  first  Anglo-Saxon  histories.    It  is  not  probable 

that 
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imt  any  other  written  memorials  ascend  into  the  heathen  period^ 
nd  the  brief  notices  attached  to  the  name  of  an  Anglo-Saxon 
Saldonnan  on  the  staff  or  the  tablet  preserved  in  his  hall,  maj 
«  conjectured  to  have  afforded  all  the  authentic  knowledge  which 
ke  chroniclers  of  the  Minster  possessed  of  his  achievements. 

Many  of  the  genealogies  of  the  chieftains  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
saminonwealth  have  been  preserved  in  the  chronicles.  Others^ 
vhich  would  have  been  of  great  importance,  are  lost.  Of  thQ 
toble  family  of  the  ^  Iclingas'  only  the  name  is  known.  No 
wrticulars  have  been  preserved  of  the  descent  of  the  Sove- 
ie%n8  who,  under  the  supremacy  of  Mercia^  governed  the  Hwic- 
pan  territory*  for  many  generations.  And  the  genealogies  of  the 
Mercian  princes  themselves  are  not  clearly  deduced.  M  ost  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  names  are  significant,  and  the  alliteration  which  waa( 
die  basis  of  their  poetry  guided  them  in  the  selection  of  the  ap- 
pellations of  their  children.  In  the  *  kin'  of  Cerdic,  the  same 
■utial  letter  was  retained  for  seven  descents,  and  nearly  to  the 
Hme  extent  in  a  branch  which  sprang  from  the  nviin  line.f  If 
a  foreign  princess  married  an  English  king  she  assumed  an  English, 
wune;  Emma  of  Normandy  became  the  English  Elfgiva.  These 
tircumstances,  apparently  trivial,  are  worthy  of  notice,  since  they 
4miw  the  strong  nationality  of  the  spirit  which  the  Anglo-Saxoif9 
ettticed  in  the  matters  connected  with  ancestry  and  family. 

The  mythological  poems  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  have  perished^' 
bnt  the  former  existence   of  lays  extremely  analogous  to  the 
strains  of  the  Scandinavian  Edda  may  be  distinctly  discovered 
m  the  verse  of  Csedmon  and  his  successors.     Epithets  denoting 
the  power  and  the  attributes  of  the  Scandinavian  deities  are  em- 
ployed without  scruple  in  the  metrical  versions  of  Genesis,  and 
&e  life  of  Judith.     The  history  of  the  Bible  is  narrated  in  the 
phraseology  of  Valhalla.     The  Christian  poet  could  not  have 
horrowed  from  the  lays  of  the  heathen  Scalld,  had  they  been 
other  dangerous  or  unintelligible  to  the  multitude  whom  he  ad- 
.  dressed.     Paganism  must  have  become  entirely  extinct,  but  the 
imgery  anciently  consecrated  to  its  doctrines  must  slill  have  been 
&niliar.      A    German   antiquary    of  considerable  learning,  M. 
Rubs,  of  Berlin,  has  promulgated  a  singular  theory  with  respect  to 

*  These  Wiccii  seem  to  liave  inhabited  ull  that  tract  which  was  anciently  subject  to^ 
^Bishops  of  Worcester, — all  Worcestershire,  excepting  sixteen  parishes  lying  beyond 
^Utberley  Hills  and  the  river  Tame, — all  Gloucestershire  on  the  east  side  Severa,  and . 
^ear  the  sooth  half  of  Warwickshire,  with  Warwick  town. — Gibson^s  Camden,  618. 

f  In  the  genealogy  inserted  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle  the  descent  of  the  line  of 
Oerdic  is  thus  given  : — Ccrdic,  Creoda,  Cyneric,  Celin  or  Ceawlin,  Cuthwine,  Cuth- 
^If,  Ceolwald,  Cenred — At  the  beginning  of  the  genealogy  Cyneric  is  called,  as  in  the 
■listory,  the  urn  of  Cerdic.  Hence  we  obtain  a  proof  that  the  word  sunu  is  not  to  be 
'Restricted  to  the  first  degree  of  descent,  but  that,  as  in  biblical  language,  it  is  to  be  ex* 
^^nded  as  a  general  term  to  descendants. 

the 
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the  evident  relutionsliip  of  Anglo  Saxon  and  Scandinaviau  poetry. 
Following  in  some  measure  tlie  path  of  tlardouin,  he  oiaibtains 
that  the  Norwegian  Scallds  never  existed,  l^he  wild  theology 
of  the  A  si  is  asserted  to  be  a  gratuitous  invention — the  materialB 
gathered  and  distorted  from  classical  poetry  and  the  rabbinical 
reveries  of  the  Talmud.  It  would  be  less  paradoxical  to  sup- 
port a  contrary  theory,  and  .  to  suppose  that  the  Anglo-Saxon 
poetry  was  influenced  by  intercourse  with  Scandinavia.  Northern 
Scallds  were  welcome  guests  at  the  courts  of  the  English  kings, 
and  even  in  the  days  of  Snorro,  the  similarity  betw*een  the  lan- 
guages of  England  and  Norway  was  so  evident  as  to  induce  iMm. 
to  maintain  their  primitive  identity.  The  historical  poetty  of 
the  Anglo-Saxons  appears  to  have  embraced  every  possiUe 
variety,  from  the  most  fanciful  romance  to  the  mere  coloUFing'Clt 
praise  and  description.  In  the  lays  of  Home  Childe^  of  Hav&- 
loke,  and  of  Attia,  king  of  East  Anglla,  all  of  Anglo-Saxon  otiffin, 
though  now  existing  only  in  versions  of  recent  date,  an  liiBtoncal 
name,  or  a  well  known  locality  may  be  discovered,  but  the  entire: 
superstructure  is  the  invention  of  the  minstrel.  Not  unfreqiiently; 
a  connexion  may  be  discerned  with  the  songs  of  the  heroic  age, 
which  constituted  the  web  both  of  the  Teutonic  '  Helden  Buch*' 
and  the  historical  songs  of  the  '  Edda.'  Havelokoj  so  long 
lamented  as  lost,  has  lately  been  brought  to  light  amongst  the- 
untouched  stores  of  the  Bodleian  library.*  Perhaps  the  '  Tale  bf 
Wade'  will  in  like  manner  reappear.  The  local  traditions  re- 
specting his  castle  and  his  grave,  indicate  that  Wade,  the  Nortb- 
umbrian  chieftain,  had  been  confounded  with  Vade,  the  giant  of 
the  Wilkina-Saga. 

Historical  songs  preserved  by  memory  and  recitation  were  very 
popular.  Every  age  added  to  their  number.  If  the.  fleeting  ge- 
nealogy of  song  could  be  discovered,  we  should  probably. find 
that  the  humble  ballads  of  the  persecuted  minstrels,  evJen  down 
to  the  period  when  they  were  declared  by  act  of  parliament  to 
be  '  rogues,  vagabonds,  and  sturdy  beggars,'  were  often  derived 
from  these  strains.  One  favourite  ballad  related  to  the  fortunes 
of  Gunhilda,  the  sister  of  king  Canute,  how  sheiWfts  espoused 
to  Henry,  the  emperor  of  Almaine;  how,  like  so  many  other  fair. 
Queens,  she  was  accused  of  naughtiness ;  and  how,  like  ail  suck 
fair  Queens  in  romance,  the  wicked  informer  was  defeated  arid  slam, 
in  single  combat,  the  defender  of  the  calumniated  Gunhilda. 
being  the  very  Mimtcaiiy  or  Mimetany  who  had  accompanied  her 
from  merry  England.    This  tale,  of  which  the  outline  is  presignMSd 

*  For  this  discovery  wc  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Frederick  Madden,  who  contemplatei 
pablishing  this  very  interesting  memorial.  Mr.  Madden  is  also  in  possestion  fif  tt  iMrd 
£ng1ish  version  of  the  gest  of  King  Home,  unknoMrn  to  Ritson. 

by 


bf  '  Fturilegus' and  Malu^btiryjii.entirelj^lft^iu  yeta^j  Lyit  jit 
j*/eniarkable  that  the  dwarf  Mil^reiaru]t■ihe■,'Jeaat_o(:  Ri^'jiH 
Ae  hero  of  one  of  ihe  Esampe.viser  i^  tha., 'Da.a^a,- to- vij^ 
piwhUlda  and  lier  fortunes  seem  to ,  be  entirely  unknown. 
^alniesburj,  who  often  appeals  to  ancient  baliadSf  caref^liy^()i#- 
jmguishes  tbeir  authority  frpoi  more  faithful  chronicles,  ;At^f^- 
jitane,  'the  Lord  of  Earjs,  the  Giver  of  Bi:acelets/  was  tbe  bfi^Q 
of  an  entire  cycle.  Miny  of  the  particularsof  his  Iife,as£iv^ 
b^  Malmesburv,  have  no  other  sonrce;  and  bis  cbara^ter^.Jilie 
pat  of  Charlemagne,:  bec^tne  that  .of  ,  a  mythical-  monarob' 
pjalmesbury  enables  ns  to  pause  before  we  adop^t.tbe  statemeafs 
^rived  from  the  tale  of  the  gl^^man.  In  older  and  less  critical 
nriters,  the  reader  is  not  .thus  warned,  and  in  the  midst  of  tbe, 
graTestoarratiDns  w^  may  aoqietimes  discover,  or  at  leaqt  su^pept, 
^ae.  pleasing  fictions,  Alfired  ^d  Anlaf,  both  disguised  W 
iuirpers,  both  using  the;  same  tdentical,  stratagem  for  the:  riaine 
Identical  .purpqse,  and  both  meeting  wi^  ■.  thp  same  succtiia,-  luid 
p^bably  their  common  prototype  in  some  good  Knigbt  '  wefl 
t^i^^t  of  harp  and  $ong.'  '■■'>-:  '.s  ■■  > 

..;:The  poems  which  rank  above  the  mere  baUad.are  entitled  tb^a 
nuuonable  share  of  credit. .  Notwithstanding  the  pompous^i*- 
bpp  of  the  well  known  ode^n  tbe  buttle  of  Brunnaburgb^  it  b«- 
tntys  no  falsification  or  inaccuracy,  fiebrtnotb,  the  strenuous 
adversary  of  the  Danish  invaders,  who  hi^lds  such  a  conspi-- 
cuous  place  in  history,  is  the  hero  of  a  poem  of  this  description. 
The  fragments  of  these  historical  poems  enable  us  to  judge  of 
tbe  merit  of  the  class,  and  give  us  reason  to  deplore  that  io 
small  a  portion  has  been  preserved.  ..■'"' 

.  .The  inforuiatiou  derived,  more  or  less  directly,  from  poetry 
fofms  an  essential  element  of  ancient  history,  and  the  use  to  wfaibh 
itcan.be  applied  must  often  be  a  subject  of  consideration:  Tn 
the  metrical  chronicle  or  metrical  biography  we  luay  find  a  nar- 
rative almost  as  veracious  as  plain  prose,  allowing  o^ily  for  the 
occasional  colouring  of  poetical  phraseology,  and  the  urgencv  of 
the  laws  of  verse.  The  more  these  productions  approach  to  thfe 
rhapsody  or  the  epic,  the  more  will  anachronisms  and  incongrui- 
ties increase,  and  the  greater  will  be  the  necessity  of  submitting 
the  assumed  facts  to  the  rigid  test  of  chronology.  If  the  date  of 
the  event  or  the  age  of  the  individual  cannot  he  ascertained  with 
a  reasonable  degree  of  certainty,  the  battle  and  the  hero  must  be 
expunged  from  the  page  of  history.  Time  is  the  essence  of'  his- 
tory, iu  its  true  and  peculiar  sense ;  and  unless  the  facts  can  be 
arranged  in  their  natural  order,  they  cease  to  possess  their  authen- 
tic warranty.  How  far  the  fragments  and  incidents  inscribed 
upon  the  scattered  Sibylline  leaves  of  the  poet  can  be  applied  in 
VOL.  XXXIV.  NO.  Lxvii.  3  commenting 
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comiu^ntiiig  u^on  history ^  must  depend  in  each  instance  upon 
special  merits  and  peculiarities.  Where  iiction  iatbenaoroprisife- 
minant  characteristic^  as  in  the  legend,  in  the  romance;  or  iirlfce 
remoter  relics  of  mythology/ evidence  of  opinions' onljxaniie-ofh 
tained.  The  origin  and  wanderings  of  the  race;  the  chanictef'of 
its  primeval  legislators  and  heroes  ;  the  spirit  of  the  patrnuehd 
customs  and  laws ;  in  shorty  all  subjects  of  inquiry  anteribr-todie 
period  of  authentic  history^  can  be  susceptible  of  noother.pio^f 
except  national  belief:  possibly  very  erroneous^  but  still;  bemg  the 
only  mode  of  proof,  this  must  be  admitted  from  the  necessity  of 
the  case,  for  we  cannot  hope  to  discover  a  more  satisfactory  Unit 
for  our  investigations.  To  this  extent,  the  traditions  6f  theinitioli, 
if  conformable  to  the  general  course  of  its  history>  naay  be  salely 
received.  The  least  instructive  method  of  employing  aiicieat 
fictions  is  when  the  historian  endeavours  to  develope  the  tables 
and  to  reduce  them  again  into  absolute  truth.  No  departdneiit  of 
historical  inquiry  has  exhibited  more  examples  of  imsarailli  f_ 
erudition  and  misemployed  talent  than  such  disquisitipw^ ".af^  |t 
tic  allegories  will  find  as  many  expositions  as  these  Are  bmi- 
phants;  all  perhaps  equally  plausible,  all  equally  UBSubstftfttidi 
visionary  as  the  forms  from  whence  they  arise,  but- without  th^ 
ghostly  grandeur  and  awe.  Under  siich  mahagemeat^'  the  iiieit 
trivial  accidents  and  the  most  common  expressions  assuitae  a.^n- 
proportionate  value.  The  pleasure  attendant  upoR  ther-aolotion 
of  an  enigma  increases  the  earnestness  of  the  writen  .NitiiieS, 
numbers,  times,  seasons,  all  yield  to  his  analysis,  until  at  length 
he  becomes  persuaded  that  there  is  rio  difficulty  whieb  faas-mt 
been  conquered  by  his  labour  and  sagacity.  Suhm^  ip.'tbis  nmttr 
ner,  compiled  a  history  of  the  Danish  kingis  from  t W  reign  of 
Odm  the  First,  who  settled  in  Scandmavia  exactly  in  •  tlui*  }<eir 
fifty  preceding  the  Christian  era,  to  Rerek  Hnanggviinhk^'lhit 
forty-fifth  king  of  Lethra,  who  was  killed  in  battle  by  oneJrrhee 
jimleth,  his  son-in-law,  who  had  just  returned  froln  Eiighnidi 
A.D.  56^.  Founded  entirely  upon  poetry  and  roBaance'^  Slilrili's 
history,  comprehending  the  whole  of  the  darkest  ni^thekq^ibil 
and  heroic  periods,  and  yet  entirely  destitute  of  godiy/dMonh 
enchanters,  wonders^  proceeds  smoothly  without  cia|aism<>rutar- 
ruption ;  all  is  plain,  easy,  and  consistent,  offering  nctttkiftr^'  £S* 
culties  nor  improbabilities.  A  history  of  the  irst  criiaade«4iii* 
nufactured  out  of  the  Geriisaleinme  Liberata,  offers  •  but' a'ftifet 
idea  of  Suhm's  production,  a  work  equally  insipid  and  ioi^lrdlNt'' 
ble,  in  which  fictions  are  deprived  of  the  aroma  whicb=|;ivc^t||iQiD 
worth,  at  the  same  time  that  there  is  no  possibility  ^f  itH|Ntfiiiii{[ 
any  appearance  of  truth  to  the  ^apiit  mortuum  v  liich-  reikieiiis 
;after  the  destructive  process.     This  mode  of  treiei  (heat  ia  Unost 

injurious 


I  jMJiMimMij  to  .the  adv tocemeo^  iof  hi^toriciil  ii}]i)ii9y.;  •  \lirbilj^t -spfni^ 
.■aoinre  :tlie/'giitve!.aiid  .muaing  .r^y^rh^  iQf,  /dull  ^eraditioa  witb- 
HMfolmtfrtm^  iOtfaerSfC.offeoded  j^^  tbevinaui^st  ,\af;pasi^letfcitB 

jnfift/iiiiiwIiiQhi  imagibatioii  iub  a^buf^^.A^/ejifir^ly  ttnw9ribjr  gf 
iflDticaar  cr^fiulity^-  iJVfl:.usual».:the  ovi^le  p^tlv  so^diMcuUto 
•jbe^isoom-edf  i»  tbe  ooly  path  wbidUJs^saf^.  aii^BWPr  ■  T^f^^^ 
iinwKtyMM  of:ibe  early  times  iiiay».'if'dMe  (c^utfo^  b^pbAerved, 
'^if&M  ednsiderable  aid  io  expkdning'inaiayi  di^<;ult;passages.jfi 
I'lbcB'.bistory  of  nations,  will  not  beideniqd;  'buVtbe  sober  use  gf 
ikr  iaateriBls  will*  alone  give  tbem*  r^al impoctaiiceand  utility. 


iji;  Att^b^^luLon history^ properly socalled,  begins  w^  tbe  ti;ea|ii|e 
•intvriuch^.OildiEisthe  Wise'  laments  and. de9Gribe9^^be;;4^structiop 
I  ot^Brtti^,  together  w^th  the  ej^stle  which,  may  be  considered,  as  its 
tapp^odiit..  ..Legends,  conipar^dvely.of  late  da^^  baye.gi?en,par^- 
t  ctttari  of  itbe  Itfe  and  virtues  .o£  t  this,  iwrijler*    Frpin  tbQ  style,  af^d 
tinmr  of.his^'orks  it.may be. ascertained ;thattbiey  ^^ere compo^ftd 
'9ltm  peidod.whenan  obstinate  warfare  was  yet  :raging^  between,  the 
'<9riton8  and  theic  invaders^  .And^mme.  of: the  few  facts  hin^d 
mthei*  :thHn  narrated  by  .the.  British  Abbot  can  ;be:  placed,  loyRfr 
.ifian  Uie  begiming  .of  the  'sixth  oeotury.    From ,  heoce^  ui^til  ;tlie 
«igbtb  c€»tury/a  periodintervenesin  jwhich  we  ^recpjlirely  def- 
tiiute  of  any  contemporary  guides,  excepting  so.far  astfaeod^s 
of  the  British  bards  may  be  considered  as  elucidating  Engliifli 
history.     The  first  Anglo-Saxon  chronicle  now  extant  to  which 
any  certain  date  or  certain  origin  can  be  ascribed  is  the  eccl^- 
aiastical  history  of  Venerable  Bede,  compiled  by  him  tn^.^be 
year  73 1,  a  short  time  only  before  his  decease.     Bede  is  not  only 
tbe  earliest  annalist  of  tbe  English  nation,  but  perhaps  tbe  mo^t 
^nstwbrthy  and  faithful  which  any  country  in  a  similar  state  of 
cultivs^ion  ever  poss^essed.     By  the  diligetit  study  of  classical 
writers  he  had  formed  his  taste  and  maUired  his  judgment,  and 
the  best  mode  of  estimating  die  value  of  bis  work  is  afford^  by 
comparing  tbe  sober  dignity  of  his  style,  and  tbe  critical  selection 
of  bis  materiali,  with  the  rude  Chronicle  of  .Gregory  of  Tours.  ,Qn 
perusing  the  ecclesiastical  history  we  are  convinced  that  the  writer 
w«i  thoroughly  impressed  with  the  truth  of  his  narration;,  and 
his  difigence  in  the  search  of  facts  was  equal  to  the  fidelity  with 
which  they  are.  recorded.     Bede  removes  rail  uncertainty  with 
respect  to  materials.     In  tbe  dedication,  addressed  to  the^  mqst 
glorious'  'Cecdwulph^  king  of  Nortfiumberland,  the  authorities 
are  quoted  with  most  scrupulous  minuteness..    His  informiation 
was  derived,  ^partly  from  the  communications  of  bis  coptempo^- 
ries^  and  partly  from  historical  documents.     His  living  witnesses 
were  the  venerable  elders  of  the  church,  amongst  whom  Notbe)m 
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'and  Daniel,  the  Bishops  of  London  and  of  the  West  SaxonSy^M 
Albiuus,  Abbot  of  Tours,  are  particularly  distinguished  bjniMt* 
From  the  latter,  the  disciple  of  Theodore  of  Tarsus,  Bcderatr 
ceived  the  most  copious  and  trustworthy  account«  of  the  cowrw- 
sion  of  Ethel  by  rht  and  the  Kentish  kingdom.  In  Northiunbiii 
'  the  individuals  whom  he  consulted  were  innumerable.;  wath'sov 
he  corresponded,  from  others  he  received -oral  .  infomiatiMi 
The  historical  muniments  which  he  used  are -stated  in  geaeill 
terms.  The  events  anterior  to  the  introduction  of ^  the  Go^ 
were  narrated  from  the  writings  of  his  predecessors.  .  ForAe 
diplomacy  of  the  mission  of  St.  Augustine,  he  was  furnished  wJb 
'the  most  authentic  documents.  Nothelm,  a  presbyter  of. the  1^ 
church  of  London,  afterwards  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  seardHl 
the  papal  archives,  and  obtained  transcripts  of  the  £piatles.iif 
Pope  Gregory  and  other  pontiffs,  which  he  transmitted  to  Bedc, 
wiio,  by  the  advice  of  Albmus,  inserted  them  in  his  work.  Laadyy 
the  actions  of  St.  Cuthbert  are  taken  from  a  life  of  the  Saiili 
which  Bede  obtained  from  the  monks  of  Lindisfaim.  No  bmo- 
tion  whatever  is  made  of  any  Saxon  chronicles.  It  might  perfaspi ,  j| 
be  considered  that  such  are  indicated  in  the  ackoowledgmcit 
'  relating  to  the  earliest  portion  of  this  history.  But  a  conaidenUe 
'  portion  of  the  narrative,  which  begins  with  the  landing  of  Juliui 
'  Caesar,  is  taken  from  Orosius;  another  portion  may  be  traced 
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the  life  of  St.  Germanus;  and  the  only  facts  relating  to  Angia-  I 
Saxon  and  British  history,  the  landing  of  Hengist  and  Horsa,  the 
battles  with  Aurelins  Ambrosius,  and  the  Halleluja  victory,  are  |^ 
derived  from  Gildas  the  Briton.  Now,  when  we  reflect  upon  the 
critical  acumen  displayed  by  Bede,  as  well  as  his  diligence,  it  will 
'  appear  probable  that  the  absence  of  any  facts  which  can  be.  traoed 
to  any  chronicle  of  Saxon  history,  affords  a  strong  reasoo  for  jiup- 
posing  that  no  Anglo-Saxon  chronicle  was  then  in  being.  Bad 
a  chronicle  existed,  it  would  scarcely  have  escaped  his  researcbas. 
No  depository  could  have  contained  such  a  docunaienty  .eiko^t 

-  a  monastery,  and  the  zeal  which  enabled  him  to  explore  tie 
'Roman  archives  would  scarcely  have  failed  to  have  made  biD 

acquainted  with  all  the  contents  of  the  libraries  of  his  own  country* 
ft  iiiay  be  admitted,  therefore,  that  no  Saxon  chronicle  bearing 

-  the  character  of  a  continuous  history  was  in  being  at  the-  time 
'■  when  Bede  wrote:    that  the  Saxon . chronicles  daiming  higher 

autiquity  which  now  exist,  either  in  the  original  language  or  lo 
'  Latin  translations,  are  the  productions  of  a  subsequent  age. 

Eviery  English  monastery  of  royal  foundation^  according;  to  an 

-  ancient  tradition,  was  provided  with  a  scribe  or  chronographer, 
•  charged  with  the  task  of  recording  all  the  important  events  pf  the 

time,  both  at  home  and  abroad.     At  the  first-  national  covQcil 
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MvUiAr'Wto -licid  after  the:  destti^^fim  kiiig^MIr tby^se^iofl^^ 
twhlis^  pnrodaeed  Ibeir  '  tterdictsMiefore  «the  &98eiA|>lj».«l)td  #  fi^ki 
ittillM '^f ^^llie  ivisest  beiog  appointed,  they  c^B^pai^-  the  jM;9lA-; 
ukmUi  1il<ifch weref-edoceduatoachropicle;  a»(i:;tbe yolHineylbflA. 
alrtftUfaioed,^wm  depcwttcdTio  die ;arcbives  of  the  religipusslioiiii^i 
a#m^€^urill^  and  audventicrineiiiomK*  This  .talejhQviff^V(99:,,,Mi: 
aa^oifoimcled.feble.  ilt  ^as naturaUtbat.  the  fe.w  who  CQulj  wri^; 
AiHild  occasionally  be  .inclined  to  .cqinineniorate.  Mie  eyen^  sii 
d^rirtimes^'btttthete  b  not  the  8l]ghtes.t^i9videoqe  jth^  ^e  ¥rjpt4$|«: 
i^itionastic  chroracles  M«re  evec  invest^  with  a^y  public  ^r  oi^ciali 
drtjiictet*.  '■'  .  /  p     /.i  ■  .  't  /  .*  ■-'•  ■-;      i;..,i 

•  'The:  earliest  monastic  cheoniclea  were  -  extremely  bd^f* .  i  Ad 
(Annies'  a^  line,  a^woidi  were;  considered  .aii.siiflideot."meiBK(riiaki> 
of  theHbirth  or  deslth  of  a' King»:tl|e  appearance  of  a  con^t^pr^ 
411  ei^lipse,  the  erection  of  a  minster,  or  the  calamities  of  a  utoWtl 
a'^'pta^iiey  a  famine.    Events,  like  these  were  alone  .recorded, ^^dj 
tliife' transactions  of  centuries  could  be;  includeid  in  th^  yac^tj^j 
of  the  Liturgy  or  the  Bible. .  Some  of  these  germs  of  hist^rfes^, 
ifaere  chronological  tables,  are  still  extant  in  their  .fifpt. naked, 
filmi>) without  addition  or^interpolatipn. ;  Jn  these,  from. time,  jx^, 
tiliie/' the  diligence  of  a.  monk  inserted  other  facts. .which  b^^Pr' 
^ired  by  reading  or  by  oral  .information. .  Tb^enfajgededidjHi; 
was  oft^n  traniscribed  and  transmitted  to  a  newly-founded  m<»is|s-j 
tery>  and  then  again  it  received^  fresh  additions^  until,  by  degre^es,: 
the  compilation  began  to  acquire  the  bulk  and  consequence. of  a, 
history. .  Although  it  is  impossible  to  pronounce,  with  certainty,, 
where  the  existing  text  of  the  Saxon  C/ironicIe  yvus  first  Jqrme4,^ 
still  the  evident  preference,  which  is  given  to  the  affairs  of  Wessex^. 
indicates  that  the  work  originated  in  that  kingdom  or  its  .depen- 
dencies. :  A  biography  of  Archbishop  Lanfranc  is  appended  to. 
the 'most  ancient .  manuscript  of  the  chronicle    now   existing.. 
This  circumstance  leads  to  the  supposition  that  the  manuscript. 
Veiongied' to:  the. church  of  Canterbury,  and.it  seems,  most  pro* 
bable  that  the  work, was  first  compiled  in  the  metropolit^n^Catlie* 
dral  of  all  England.f    The  period. of  the  formation  of  this  parent 

■  ■  ■  ■      I.    ■  ■       .         ' 

*  Contin.  Scoticbronici  Joannis  de  Fordun,  p.  13^8,  Edit.  Heanie. 

■f  Tlib  manuscript,  which  belonged  to  Archbishop  Parlier,  is  now  in  the  tibraiy  of: 
Bennet,  or  Corpus  Christ!  College,  Cambridge.     Another  manuscript,  apparently. an, 
aucient  transcript,  but  agreeing  almost  literally  with  the  Bennet  MS.,  was  formerly  in 
the  Cottonian  library. ,  Otho.  B.  xi.     From  these  manuscripts AVheloc  formed  the  text' 
which  he  has  printed  under  the  title  of  Chronologia  Saxonica.    The  Bennet  manuscript 
is  continued  by  various  hands  until  1069  ;  but  after  1004  the  entries  are  very  scaOty... 
A  detailed  and  accurate  account  of  all  the  manuscripts  will  be  found  in  the  preface 
to  the  new  edition  of  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  lately  puolished  by  the  Rev.  J.  Ingram, 
which  comprehends  all  the  matter  of  all  the  texts.    Two  valuahlis  manuscripts,  (Bib.^ 
Cott.  Tiberius,  B.  i.)  and  (Tiberius,  B.  iv.)  were  not  consultjedby  Gibson  ;  and  they, 
affnrd  many  important  additions  to  the  other  manwspripts.  . 
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text  cannot  be  placed  earlier  than  the  close  of  the  ninth. fiWtaff^ 
When  noticing  the  accession  of  iBthelhald  (B60)  the  chronMbli 
proceeds — *  and  be  reigned  five  years,  and  hia.  body  lies  .ait  Sw9h 
bom/  In  the  passages  where  such  espressioDS  are  emploje^: 
the  test  (as  it  now  exists)  cannot  be  a  coatemporaneous  .narrativff:^ 
but  after  the  reign  of  Alfred  these  Bntidpations  do  not  appfiik 
Other  copies  are  found  of  greater  extent,  all  of  whicbj  bowener^ 
are  evidently  enlarged  editions  of  the  Canterbury  Chronifcley  Rod: 
probably  copied  in  different  monasteries  when  the  kingdom  beoHif 
to  recover  from  the  effects  of  the  Danish  invasions,  no  manuscnpt} 
being  anterior  to  the  tenth  century.  Of  these  the  moat  ainiw; 
is  the  copy  which  appears  to  have  belonged  to  Medhamstade' 
or  Peterborough.  Its  manner  betrays  the  method  of  its.  compd-: 
sition.  Some  passages  are  taken  from  Bede.  Long  fragments  of. 
historical  poems  are  quoted  without  preface  or  introduction,  their: 
turgid  style  contrasting  forcibly  with  the  plainness  of  the  odie^ 
portions  of  the  narrative.  Many  events  are  unquestionably  noted: 
down  from  common  fame,  others  perhaps  from  tne  personal  knoiei 
ledge  of  the  writers.  Until  the  accession  of  Egbert  the  oriipml: 
narrative,  except  when  borrowed  from  Bede,  is  extremely  biiet: 
The  history  of  the  period  which  closes  with  die  reign  of  Oflai:a. 
period  of  the  most  obstinate  warfare,  and  during  which  the  SaxaQi> 
spread  themselves  from  the  English  Channel  to  the  Firth  of  Fordi' 
and  the  mountains  of  Caledonia,  offers  little  more  than  a  barm 
catalogue  of  names  and  battles.  The  events  relating  to  the  kmg^' 
doms  of  Essex  and  East-Anglia  seem  to  have  been  almost  whoHj. 
unknown  to  the  chroniclers.  These  omissions  may  be  perhaps 
explained,  by  recollecting  that  there  were  no  monasteries  in  these 
kingdoms  until  the  ninth  century.  The  events  of  Merciaareimper!- 
fectly  told,  except  when  in  connection  with  the  history  of  Wessex: 
and  the  narrative  relating  to  Northumbria  is  extremely  jejune.  Yet 
the  imperfections  of  the  Chronicle  are  the  vouchers  for  its  fidelity* 
It  would  have  been  no  difficult  task  to  have  supplied  these  Jtrfanks 
from  the  stores  of  pioetical  invention  or  the  tales  of  .my:dlohi|(yt 
disguised  under  the  semblance  of  authentic  history*.  Suckeiaiofi 
ancient  wars  and  conquests  are  those  in  which  the  chroniclera  of 
most  countries  have  thought  it  almost  a  duty  to  raise  up  long  sop- 
cessions  of  shadowy  forms  and  glorious  visions,  for  the  purpqir 
of  ministering  to  national  pride  or  individual  vanity.  But  the  Coih 
pilers  of  the  Chronicle  seem  to  have  exercised  the  most  consd^ 
entious  caution  in  the  selection  of  their  materials,  jsnd .  the  QST*. 
ration  bears  ample  testimony  to  their  judgment.  With;  the  excelH 
tion  of  the  notice  of  certain  '  fiery  dragons'  at  a  period  before  toe 
conquest,  and  of  the  apparition  of  the  '  wild  huntsman'  ufbHx* 
wards,  the  work  does  not  contain  a  single  statement  which  "cm  be 

considered 
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idered  as  improbable  or  fictitious,  or  as  subjecting  the  writers 
le*  charges  of  invention  or  credulity.     After  the  accession  of 
•ert^  a  striking  change  is  observable  in  the  manner  of  the 
onicle.     Minuter  details  are  related,  and  the  style  becomes 
e  historical  and  flowing,  but  still  the  absence  of'matter  re- 
ig  to  the  eastern  and  northern  parts  of  the  kingdom   remains 
tous.     Continued,   from  time    to  time>  by   various  writers, 
16  manner  before  indicated,  the  texts  conclude  at  different 
ods.     In  that  manuscript,  which  is  usually  designated  as  the 
erborough  Chronicle,  the  narrative  is  continued  till   the   ac- 
ion  of  Henry  II.   The  dialect  gradually  loses  the  peculiarities 
he  Saxon  language  and  softens  into  English,  and  the  narrative 
3mes  more  difl^use,  until   it  breaks  off  abruptly  at  an   era 
cbj  in  fact,  is  the  real  termination  of  Anglo-Saxon  history, 
.lie  works  of  which  the  materials  are  more  or  less  derived 
n  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  which  appears  to  have  been  consi- 
»d  as  the  primary  source  of  English  history,  must  now  be 
sidered.     While  we  find  traces,  in  all  these,  that  there  were 
er  texts  then  existing  more  ample  in  particular  eras  than  the 
anicles  now  exfant ;  yet,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  evident  that 
f  were  all  founded  upon  the  same  basis,  differing  only  in  their 
lective  additions  and  interpolations.     The  first,  in  point  of 
?,  of  these   derivative   histories,  is   the  history  of  the  lifife 
actions  of  Alfred,  by  his  friend  and  contemporary,  Asser, 
lop  of  Shirbume.     But  Asser's  composition  by  no  means 
wers  to  the  title  prefixed  by  modem  editors.     It  is  not  a  life 
Alfred.     It  is  a  history  of  English  affairs  from  the  birth  of 
red,  in  which  are  inserted  some  particulars  respecting  the  life 
i  conversation  of  the  English  king.     Many  of  the  historical 
ices  correspond  exactly  with  the  Saicon  Chronicle ;  others, which 
not  found  in  the  existing  text,  are  evidently  taken  from  ano- 
r  a  little  more  ample,  but  entirely  agreeing  in  character.     The 
ticulars  stated  by  Asser,  from  his  personal  knowledge,  are 
remely  curious  and  valuable;  but  they  must  not  be  confounded 
h  the  interpolations  of  later  date.     The  much  contested  pas- 
es concerning  the  dissensions  of  the  University  of  Oxford 
inot  easily  be  defended  by  her  sons ;  and  we  must  expunge 
),  though  with'much  more  reluctance,  tlie  well-known  anecdote 
the  monarch  and  the  wife  of  the  neatherd.     This  incident  is 
Towed  from  the  life  of  St.  Neot,  a  legend  written  at  least  one 
idred  and  fifty  years  after  Alfred's  death  ;  and  which  may  be 
tly  characterized  as  a  tissue   of  legendary  garrulity  entirely 
leserving  of  credit.*     The  life  of  St.  Neot  begins  by  stating 

that 

This  legend  has  been  published  by  Mr.  Gorbaro  in  bis  History  of  St.  Keot's.   Tlic 
iriiis  extract  will  exemplify  our  remarks.    The  translation  was  commumcuted  to 

s4  Mr. 
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that  the  Mioly  man  repaired  to  Glastonbury  in  the  days  of  Sf/.p 
Alphege,  the  holy  bishop,  by  whom  he  was  ordained/     Now  the' 
bisliop  died  in  951,  and  St.  Neot  in  877.    This  anachrbnism  en- V 
tirely  destroys  the  supposition  that  the  legend  could  have  bea . 
founded  upon  authentic  documents. 

In  the  history  compiled  by  the  noble  Ethelweard  we  have  averf ' 
abridged  translation  of  the  Saxon  Chronicle.     The  author  was  t 
descendant,  perhaps  a  grandchild,  of  King  JEthelred,  who  lived, 
in  the  reign  of  King  £dgar.     In  the  first  three  books,  or  rather 
sections,  it  contains  a  condensed  summary  of  tiie  Saxon  histoiji  ^ 
from  the  arrival  of  Uengist  and  Horsa,  to  the  reign  of  Ethelwolf: , 
the  last  and  fourth  section  treats  upon  the  history  of  his  successor! 
until  Egbert.     Ethelweard's  style  is  so  inflated  and  turgid  as  to  be  i 
frequently  unintelligible.     The  extreme  corruption  of  the  text, 
of  which  no  rectification  can  be  expected  from  critical  saga-, 
city,  the  only  MS.  iiaving  perished,  has  evidently  increased  the 
obscurity  of  this  writer,  who  may  almost  always  be  characterized 
as  an  abridger  of  the  Saxon  Chronicle. 

Besides  the  foregoing  chronicles,  which  may  be  considered  as . 
Anglo-Saxon  authorities,  there  are  several  writers  who  flourished 
after  the  Conquest,  whose  works,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  Augto- 
Saxon  history,  nmst  be  considered  in  great  measure  as  borrowed, 
from  Anglo-Saxon  chronicles.     Florence  of  Worcester,  who  wrote, 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  translated  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  generally 
from  the  existing  text,  with  the  most  scrupulous  fidelity.    Hese. 
translated   passages  he   engrafted  on  the  universal  chronology 
usually  ascribed  to  Marinus  Scotus,  who,  descended  from  a  col-. 
lateral  relation  of  venerable  Bede,  was  professed  in  a  noionastery 
in  the  kingdom  of  Burgundy. 

Mr.  Gorliam  by  a  very  able  linnd.  *  It  happened  one  day  that  the  holy  man  wnt 
yecretly  in  early  morning  to  his  pool  of  water,  and  there  performed  his  devofions  and 
l)salni-songs  in  the  water  with  naked  limbs,  as  his  custom  was.  Then  heard  he  saddcnly 
a  noi^e  of  many  horsemen  j  and  with  much  speed  he  hastened  from  the  wdJ,  for  1«. 
would  nut  that  his  devotions  should  be  known  to  any  earthly  man  in  hia  life-time ;  bat 
only  to  the  One  who  ruleth  over  all.  And,  in  his  way,  he  dropped  one  of  hia  sboei; 
and  he  brouuht  the  other  with  him  to  his  oratory.  And  when  lie  had  finished  hia  |inhiM» 
and  iiiit  reading,  and  his  prayers  with  all  carefulness,  he  betliought  hihi  of  bis  pther  ibfoef 
that  he  liad  lost  it  by  the  way.  He  called  to  his  seryant,  and  bade  him  fetcli  liisshoe.. 
And  ho  was  obedient  to  the  bidding  of  his  father,  and  readily  went  to  the  pA)l* 
And  there,  by  the  way,  a  wonderful  circumstance  he  met  with :  that  is,  that  a  fox,  which 
is  the  most  crafty  of  all  beasts,  running  oyer  hills  and  dalcn,  with  eyes  wondrously  ihvp 
looking  hither  and  thither,  chanced  to  come  suddenly  to  the  place  where  the  holy  mui 
had  bathed  his  feet ;  and  he  lighted  upon  the  shoe,  and  thought  to  run  away  with  it. 
Then  the  I/)rd  of  righteousness  looked  thereupon,  and  would  not  that  his  servant  shooU 
be  iiiolested  even  in  so  small  a  thing.  And  he  sent  a  sleep  on  the  fox,  so  that  be  |pN 
up  his  life,  having  tlie  thongs  of  the  shoe  in  his  ugly  mouth.  The  servant  then  ip- 
pronched  thereto,  and  took  tlie  shoe,  and  brought  it  to  the  holy  man,  and  told  him  all 
that  had  happened.  Then  the  holy  man  greatly  wondered  at  this,  and  charged  the 
Ktvant  that  he  should  tell  this  to  no  one  till  his  life's  end.'-  "  '       '       . 

VlTiere 


almojit  without.  ^Iteration,  returiaafig  to  the  SaxOD'GlMtHMle^^^^ 
sooof' W  Asser  cdncl'udes.  '  Sokiie  notie6»  ari^  extracted  fton^  Bede. 
The  Acts,  of  which  tlie^  brigiira)  sonr^s  catindt  be  iasMfitukied^aihep  < 
▼eiy  Jfi&¥Hy  biit^importanil:,  andxMrcai^chieflym^cf  ewlypaH-of'Al^ 
huira^.  •  They  ar^  generally  ojp  that  daas  which  we  nmy  suppdMicr^ 
Unre'  beeli  Uerived  fr6in  the  SaxoB  geneaiogiea/ '  'Hioiigh  -die! 
gmt'  nm^s  of  infohnatioii  afforded  by  Flor^asCe  k  extttnt  iii  the^ 
Saxdo  Chrodicle,  still  his  work  is  extremely  valtaUe/  fl^iitf*-' 
dttstood  the 'ancient  Saxon  language'  weB-^^-better^  )>eifili|)ia9  tliiii  i 
aliyof  his  contemporaries ;-^and  be  has*  Airhished  ii»  MnUrl'lBtt^^ 
abciinite  translation  from* ^  text  which  seeins-toi^hafvaebeeB'tker^ 

beat  oif  its  kindr     .      i  ,i  *  »  » 

Another  writer^  whom  w^  ^haH  desigfllafe  by  the*  epithet  whiclr^ 
baa  been  given  to  him  of  'Florilegus/  conipiosed  hb  wbrk'  byeil'^ 
hitgiAg  and  interpblating  another  universal  chrdnide  similar  to'  that 
of  Marbus  Scotus,  so  as  to  make  it  a  history  of 'England  Irom^ 
the  period  when  its  memorials,  real  or  suppositious,  cbuld' b^' 
found.  This  edition  having  been  again  interpolated  and cdntihiled^ 
by  other  Unknown  writets,  it  beconles  itiipossible  to  ascertimi  ther^ 
person  by  whom  any  of  the  insertions  \?ere  made,  or 'to 'fix  the; 
onginal  date  of  theconipilation;  tboughy  from  the  cc^nsiderltlioii  6f 
detached  passages,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  parent  tex't  was  com- • 
piled  before  the  first  half  of  the  twelfth  century.  This  chronicleis  • 
usually  ascribed  to  Matthew  of  Westminster :  this  personage,  as - 
>te  have  already  observed,  never  existed,  and  the  choice  of  the  name 
seefns  to  have  arisen  from  a  confused  lemma  or  colophon  relaiting  ^ 
to  the  well-known  Matthew  Paris,  of  whose  chronicle  the  lattfer^ 
part  of  the  work  now  under  consideration  is  an  abridgment.  Thtas' 
circumstanced,  the  chronicle  must  evidently  be  received  with' 
caution.  -The  copious  additions  from  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  and' 
from  the  lives  of  the  Saints,  may,  for  the  present,  be  put* out  of  the' 
question;  but,  rejecting  these  romantic  tales,  there  will  remain^ 
some  facts  relating  to  Anglo-Saxon  history  not  extant  in  the  exist-' 
ing  Saxon  chronicles.  We  are  inclined  to  consider  most  of  them^ 
as  genuine  relics  of  antiquity.  Indeed  ^e  are  rather  inclibed  to^ 
believe  that  he  is  anterior  to  Florence,  and  that  certain  passages  in' 
the  latter,  not  found  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  were  borrowed  by  him* 
from  Florilegus.  Florilegus  has  retained  and  quoted  a  sufiicient' 
number  of  Anglo-Saxonisms,  and  of  Anglo-Saxon  phrases,  to  show 
that  he  was  in  possession  of  Saxon  materials,  which  he  iconsulted 
to  the  best  of  his  ability.  He  has  not  used  them  with  the  fidelity 
of  Florence  of  Worcester,  for  his  knowledge  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
language  was  imperfect,  but  still  he  is  not  guilty  of  any  intentional 

falsification, 
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falsifies tiou,.  and,  tliereforej  wjien  be  narrates  probable  f^ctaUii 
fair  to  conclude  tliat  bo  is  equally  veracious,  although  the  ^axoo 
original  of  bisi  chronicle  be  not  extant, 

.  it  is  important  to  establish  tlie  character  of  Florilegus  H^tb. 
respect  to  such  insertions,  because  he  comes  before  us  hi  a. 
questionable  shape,  and  he  jis  sometimes  considered  as  a.  ^ere 
copjist  of  Florence  of  Worcester  9  bMt  there  are  many  pand)fil 
passages  to  show  that  Florilegus  translated  from  a  Saigon 
chronicle,  and  that  be  did  not  copy  from  Florence.  We ,  do  not  say . 
that  he  translated  froui  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  because  bis  text  was 
probably  not  one  of  those  which  we  now  possess,  though  in 
many  paragraphs  it  agreed  with  them  without  variation;  aod 
several  passages  can  be  pointed  out  which  show  that  the  chroni- 
cle of  Florilegus  is  an  independent  translation.  The  tn^nslatioii 
is  intended  to  be  literal :  and  the  errors  ace  incontrovertible  testi- 
monies that  the  writer  had  at  least  the  merit  of  original  resiearch. 

Simon  of  Durham,  the  precentor  of  the  Cathedral,  and  to 
whom  we  owe  the  preservation  of  tlie  history  of  the  see^  9eemi 
to  have  been  nearly  contemporary  with  Florence  of  Worceafer. 
His  *  chronicle  of  the  deeds  of  the  English  lungs'  commences 
with  the  death  of  Bede,  and  is  continued  to  the  death. of  Stephen. 
Simon  was  peculiarly  attentive  to  the  history  of  the  kingdom  of 
Nortbumbria,  and  he  has  inserted  various  particulars  of  the  events 
and  revolutions  of  that  turbulent  state  which  are  absent  in  otber 
chronicles.     In  no  part  of  the  island  did  the  Danes  effect  so  tho- 
rough a  destruction  of  the  church  establishment  as  in  Nortbum- 
bria.   And  after  the  age  of  Bede  the  history  of  the  kingidooii 
except  when  connected  with  the  events  of  Mercia  and  We^sex,  is 
almost  entirely  lost.    Jarrow,  and  Durham,  and  Liindiaiairae, 
the  ancient  seats  of  religion  and  learning,  were  plundered  and 
destroyed,  all  their  libraries  perished,  and  the  few>  but  impor- 
tant, details  of  internal  history  given  by  Simon  w^re.  probably 
preserved  only  by  their  entry  in  the  blank  leaf  of  some  sacred 
volume  which  a  monk  was  enabled  to  bear  with  bim  ia  bis  flight 
from  the  scene  of  desolation.    The  passages  to  which  we  allmbr 
are  so  minute  and  particular  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  their  authen- 
ticity, and  at  the  same  time  they  are  so  scantily  dispersed  in  the 
text,  of  which  the   greatest  part  is  translated  from  the  Saion 
chronicle  or  borrowed  from  Asser,  as  to  convince  lis  .thjpit.  they 
cannot  have  been  extracted  from  any  ample  and  perfect «faij;o|iicI^< 

All  the  foregoing  works  are  strictly  chron(dpg]caI^  die.  evoita 
are  narrated  in  the  natural  order  without  aiiy  artificial  systeia  or. 
arrangement.  A  more  ambitious  attempt  is  made  'in  the  KistQiy 
of  Henry,  Archdeacon  of  Huntingdon.  Abandoning  thfe  simpfe 
plan  of  his  predecessors,  he  divided  his  history  into  booki^  treat- 
ing 
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iBg. dUtinctl;  up&A  einckof  the  kingdoms  of  the  HepUrcby ^intil 
their  union  under  £dgar»/  Huntingdon  states  that,  taking  Bede  a» 
his  basis,  he  added  much  froni^  otb^r  .sources,  and  borrowed  from 
ibfi  cbronicletj  which  he  found  in  ancient  libraries.  His  descrip- 
tions of  battles  are  ofteir  ni<H*e  diffuse  than  in  the  Anglo-Saxoa 
chronicles.  It  has  been  supposed  that  because  these  scenes  aiid 
jpicture.s  are  not  warranted  by  the  existing  tests^  they  are  mere, his- 
torical amplifications ;  but  we  find  no  difiicutty  iix  believing  that  the 
nssearches  of  a  writer,  who  was  considered  as  a  mojst  learned  anti- 
quarian, should  have  enabled  him  to  discover  a  chronicle  lost  to 
us,  and  which  contained  more  fragments  of  poetry  or  poetical, 
prose  than  the  chronicles  which  have .  been  preserved.  It  has 
been  remarked  that  'when  Henry  of  Huntingdon  is  not  trdns- 
cribing  Bede,  or  translating  the  Saxon  annals,  he  may  be  placed  oil 
the  same  shelf  with  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  ;^  and  the  passage 
describing  the  battle  of  Burford  {752)  has  been  considered  a» 
*  replete  with  absurdities,'  such  as  the  mention  qf  '  AmazoQian 
battle-axes ;'  but  why  should  not  the  battle  of  Burford  have  .beeo 
sung  like  the  battle  of  Brunnan  Burgh  i  The  inappropriate  ap- 
plication of  a  classical  phrase  may  display  the  want  of  skill  in  the 
translator  without  throwing  any  discredit  upon  his  fidelity. 

Huntingdon  indicates  that  he  had  consulted  some  chronicle  of 
the  kingdom  of  Essex. 

'  H.  H.  p.  180.  '  Regnum  Estsexe,  id  est^  orientaliom  Saxcinum,. 
iacipit^  quod  primus  (ut  putatur)  tenuit  Erchenwin,  secundum  quod  ex 
veterum  scriptis  conjicere  possnmus^  quifuit  filius  Offae^  filii  Biedcati,  filM 
Sigewlf^  filii  Spoewe^  filii  Gesae^  filii  Andesc,  filii  Saxnat.*  Post  Erchenwiu- 
teroregnavit  Slede  filius  ejus  qui^  ducens  filiam  Ennerici  regis  Caatuario* 
mm  sororem  scilicet  Etbelberti^  gemiit  ex  ea  Siberctum  qui  primus 
regum  Estsexe  conversus  est  ad  fidem.* 

This  passage  is  the  only  memorial  of  the  foundation  of  the 
kingdom  of  Essex,  and  affords  the  most  important  explanation  of 
the  Saxon  chronicle.  Ethelbert,  it  is  related  in  the  chronicle,  ap- 
pointed his  nephew,  the  son  of  his  sister  Ricola,  to  be  king  of 
Elssex  ;^  but  from  this  language  it  could  never  be  inferred  that 
Sebyrht  was  already  entitled  to  the  kingdom  by  hereditary  right^ 
and  as  the  lawful  son  of  the  late  King.    Ethelbert^  the  Bratnalduy 

•  •  Saxnote,  who  appears  at  the  head  of  this  genealogy,  was  one  of  the  three  great 
deities  of  the  old  or  continental  Saxons.  In  the  capitulary  '  apud  Liptinas/  A.p.743» 
the  form  by  which  the  convert  renounced  idolatry  is  given.  He  renounces  *  all  the  devil's 
works,  and  all  the  devil's  words — Thunaer,  Woden,  and  Saxnote.'  Thor  and  Woden 
or  Odin  arc  sufficiently  explained  by  the  Scandinavian  mythology,  but  who  is  Saxnote* 
The  German  antiquaries  are  puzzled,  and  with  their  usual  spirit  of  conjectural  criticism,, 
](^pose  various  emendations  and  .  distoilions  in  order  to  compel  the  unlucky  dcfiP* 
word  to  assume  a  meaning.  It  would  be  better  to  acknowledge  that  we  know  nothing 
about  the  matter, 
t  Saxon  Chron.  p.  29: 

the 
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the  emperor^  or  supreme  sovereign  of  Enghnd,  did  uot  tiwwfei  tk 
crown  to  a  branch  of  his  own  family  as  a  conqueror;  he  nietff^ 
confirmed  the  possession  of  the  rightful  heir.  Orcst  ligfit  w 
hereby  thrown  upon  the  occurrences  of  the  same  nature  ^wikei€ 
equivalent  expressions  are  employed  in  the  Saxon  chronicle. 

WiHiam  of  Malmesbury  possessed  a  more  critical  spint  dan 
any  of  his  predecessors.*  He  was  an  excellent  scholar.  All  tl»f 
stores  of  Roman  literature  were  familiar  to  him;  nor  was  he  less 
diligent  in  the  investigation  of  the  antiquities  of  his  own  countiy.- 
But  the  literature  ot  Malmesbury,  which  embellishes  his  nanra- 
tion,  has  deprived  it  of  much  of  the  interest  which  it  would  hive 
possessed  had  his  taste  been  less  elegant  and  cultivated.  His 
fastidious  ear  is  shocked  by  the  barbarous  tippellations  ofEng-- 
lish  provinces  and  English  kings.  He  suppresses  such  details' 
lest  they  should  offend  the  reader,  and  attempts  to  mould  his 
matter  into  classical  uniformity,  or,  as  he  expresses  his  plan,* 
to  adorn  the  English  history  with  *  Roman  art.'  This  refine- 
ment, perhaps,  is  the  chief  defect  which  can  be  remarked  in- 
Malmesbury,  whose  just  appreciation  of  the  duties  of  an  historita- 
place  him  deservedly  at  the  head  of  the  writers  of  his  age.  like 
Huntingdon  he  considered  Bede  as  the  foundation  of  his  work.: 
He  glances  at  the  Saxon  chroniclers,  condemns  Ethelward,  and 
praises  Eadmer.  A  poem  which  narrated  the  life  and  actions  ofi 
Athelstane  in  Latin  hexameters  is  quoted  by  him.  But  b.6sid^8 
these  authorities,  which  he  acknowledges,  he  occasionally  abridges' 
tfae  chronicle  of  Florilegus,  which  he  never  names,  in  such  a  man-^' 
her  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  the  obligation. 

We  have  hitherto  considered  the  chroniclers  and  historians  pos- 
sessing a  greater  or  lesser  degree  of  literary  relationship.  But 
there  are  others,  which  cannot  be  classed  with  precision,  and 
whose  pretensions  require  individual  examination.  If  the  era  in 
which  Neunius  is  placed  by  his  editors  could  be  considered  as  the 
real  date  of  the  work,  the  British  writer  would  be  equal  in  age, 
if  not  in  authority,  with  Gildas  the  Wise,  but  the  wnter  himself 
gives  the  positive  date  of  858  as  the  year  of'  the  composidoh  of 
the  work,  in  a  passage  which,  as  we  are  informed;  is  found  in' 
every  good  manuscript;  and  it  is  difficult  to  discover  any  possible 
reason  which  could  induce  the  supposition  of  higher  antiquity. 

*  William  of  Malmesbury  is  generally  supposed  to  have  died  in  1143,  'though  it  is 
prcbable  that  he  survived  this  period  some  time,  for  his  modern  history  terminates  at  ibe 
end  of  the  year  1142,  and  it  appears  that  he  lived  long  enough  after  its  publication  to 
make  many  corrections,  alterations  and  insertions  in  that  wow  as  well  as  in  the  odm 
portion  of  his  history.'— -(H^t//iaTO  of  Malmesbury  tratulated  hy  the  JRev.  John  ShMffi, 
London,  1815,  Pref,  p.  viii.)  Mr.  Sharpc*8  translation  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
English  historical  library.— Why  has  he  not  fulfilled  his  promise  of  traiiilating  ^Uiam 
of  Newburgh  ? — His  labours  wouJd  surely  be  amply  rewarded. 

»  Nenuiui 
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nrtAe/taiiclierB!.«fl,well.is  >t..tfie  trfnaciibenr  laMJors^  Jfropg, 
■Ihpip^,  aDdEvsebiuSiUia  the  Rpisan  apwlB,mg«^ier  v^iUi^t^B 
.litlqn^  of  the.ScoU^nd  Smqds,  are  eniu«eri^,  Rn^fgAtLJ^ 
Oir!llTTn''f7,  a  disphy  wbicfa  would  lead  ,ns,,tp. '«xp^.  B^^npt:^ 
in^le,^^od^cfion  than  is  cqflipreb^ndc^  M^  ,tl^  sUtyr^/^jifi- 
iliMl*  or  rather. piragnpbs,  of  whiph.tb^.  '  >pologjr*  is  con- 
.ptwfld. 

i/j^tbisli|aitedcpiDpBas,bowtT«r,  N^eoBmsindudea  the  remains 
fltrtw  earliest  hUtorfBpd.earlitiit  fables,  both  of  the  Briloiis  and  of 
.^-AwlorSaxpDB.'  From  the  traditionEipf  his  own  people,  Nennius 
^ICel^^j:. derived  die  t^e  of  the  settlement  uf  Enuland  by  Brutus 
d^  ,^0'TroJBHa,  the-biith  and.propl^cies  of  Merlin,  and  the 
Jbft^fti.of'the  m;tlii£  Arthur.  Jiistead  pf  the  brief  notices  of  the 
,1VW)1  and, victories  ofthe.^axOD.chiefa,  preserved  in  the  chruni- 
,{494  Nopnvi?  affords  a,romftDtic  narratiTe  of  tlie  prowess  and  wiles 
'i)^lfepgiftf  the.  chanqs  ofhts  daughter,,  aqfl;  tbe;,weBl^Q^M.'f«f 
•fefiigem-  AmoDgpt. .other  .#WDj«,][ie  rel^t^.litie  jj^g^tpr  j«f 
.A(i;BriUwis' shief?,  whpn;t^c  dr^  ifff^  fi'f  44wS*fl*lf  JVwfirf 
jtl(tv,<S<iJCCs-,'wa^  given  l^y  (he  Anglo^S^xpq  dbiefUiti.-:::;T(ii3^oi> 
'|t^  twema  tO'iudicate  an  ATigl9-&»<>P  :*<^Pn^rj  -  iAppei|4l4^ 
•tbe  history  are  sooie  c^npua  Saxon  ^eneal(^ua,.intertpfirae(f'jp)t)> 
•ver?  brief  historical  no tipes.  .I^Iennius  adapts  tjif  ,fif itiali  9^)4- 
graphy  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  names,  .and  hie  stgrlie  u.eitlre^sely.t)^^ 
-bpTpus.  But  the  uncouth  phraseology  of  the,  worl^  a44^:H>i>M.i9lifK 
by  proving  its  antiquity;  and  withputdeI«i:^iiii|)^Qif)fi|;|pitpi^f)ip 
:«daiixlure  of  fiction,  we  may  coufideDtly  receive  Uie.,  fude,f|Kl 
rooiaiitic  compilation  as  ezhifaiung  the  histopi  of;'|trit^'.ii):,^ 
manoer  in  which  it  was.  believed  by  the  0rituii  co^ntryiaeD  and 
.contemporaries  of  the  author.*  1'    ■  . 

.  :Geon'rey  af.Moni|iouth  repeats  the  narrativetof.Ne|iniuflj;bi)t 
:«ith .  portentous  .  additions.  The  faint  apd  evanescent,  outjlii^ 
.brightens  into  a  complete  picture.  Brultia  and'  his  hoD^urad 
-JUGceasors  Lud,  Bladud,  and  Belinus,  Leir,  and  Cassibel^we 
.presented  in  awful  majesty,  and  Arthur  appears  aa  the  rival, qf 
'Alexander,  the  conqueror  of  a  wider  empire  than  ever  wa.8  rated 
by  the  Roman  eagle. 

.  GeHsffrey  inscribes  his.  work  to  Robert,  Earl  of  Gloucea^, 
.snfl  relates  ^e  mode  of  its  compilation.     He  bad  oftentii9e»  re- 
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fleeted  on  the  silence  observeid  both  by  '    ile  )   itf.QildMr^  '^ 

specting  the  early  and  brighter  period  of iMOiy.    Ik 

deeds  of  the  Kiags  who  ruled  in  Britain  before  the  Sakon  infi-  ' 
^ion,  were  unrecounted  by  theni^  nor  had  they  coniaiemorated  the 
•exploits  of  Arthiir-and  his  successors,  though  worthy  of  idimortil 
praise.  Whilst  such  thoughts  yet  occupied  his  mind^  he  WH 
fortunately  enabled  to  supply  the  deficiencies.  Welter*  arch- 
deacon of  Oxford^  deeply  learned  in  foreign  history,  offered  to 
him  a  very  ancient  chronicle,  written  in  the  British  tangufigey.aDd 
including  the  deeds  and  annals  of  the  British  kings,  fr<^a>  Bratw 
the  grandson  of  iEueas,  to  Cadwallader,  the  son  of  Cadwallini. 
Such  is  Geoffrey's  account  of  his  own  work,  which  was  assuled 
on  its  first  publication  with  the  most  bitter  criticism. — William  of 
Newburgh  points  out  all  the  wild  impossibilities  of  Arthur's  his- 
tory, and  not  contented  with  exposing  the  '  figments  of  the  Bri- 
tons,' he  maintains  that  Geoffrey  falsified  the  falsities  of  Ae 
original,  and  that  the  work  called  the  history  of  the  Britons  is  a 
tissue  of  '  impudent  and  impertinent  lies.' — In  spite,  how^m, 
of  this  severe  attack,  Geoffrey's  history  succeeded  completely. 
Translated  first  into  the  Norman  dialect  by  Master  Wace,  atnd 
again  into  English  by  Layanion,  the  ^  Brut'  became  equally  fiMoi- 
liar  in  the  castle  and  the  cloister,  in  the  bower  and  in  the  hall, 
— the  foundation  alike  of  the  minstrel's  tale  and  of  the  natioini 
history.  When  Edward  I.  asserted  his  claim  as  '  superior  lord' 
of  Scotland,  the  supremacy  of  the  English  crovm  was  traced  to  the 
first  division  of  the  island  between  the  three  sons  of  Brutas,  Lo- 
erine,  Albanact,  and  Camber.  From  Locrine  the  kingdom  of 
Loegria  or  England  was  derived,  and  the  provident  father  having 
settled  the  pre-eminence  upon  the  eldest  of  his  progeny,  it  fol- 
lowed as  a  necessary  consequence  that  the  vassal  states  of  Scotland 
and  Wales,  allotted  to  the  two  juniors,  Albanact  and.  Caoibef', 
were  to  be  subject  to  the  supremacy  of  his  representatives.  A 
confirmation  of  that  seigniory  was  deduced  from-  the  prowess  <tf 
Arthur,  who,  after  chastising  the  Scottish  rebels,  beidtowed  the 
Kingdom  upon  Anguseles.  And  when  Arthur  held  his  court  tt 
Caerlon  and  the  vassal  king  attended  to  grace  the  festivity,  Angti- 
seles  performed  the  grand  serjeantcy  due  for  Scotland,  liy  beariD| 
the  sword  before  his  sovereign  liege  Lord.  The  Scottish  ambi^ 
sadors,  without  in  the  slightest  degree  impugning  the  credibility 
of  these  statements,  of  which  on  the  contrary  th^y  fully  adimittcU 
the  truth,  deduced  their  title  from  the  second  settlement  of  Scot- 
land  effected  by  Gathelos  and  Erk,  the  husband  and  the  son  of 
Scota,  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh,  King  of  Egypt— And  though 
Arthur  did  subdue  Scotland  for  a  time,  was  he  not  slain  by  Loth| 
son  of  the  lord  of  Lothian,  in  a  battle  which  restored  the  county 

to 
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.to  itfl  pristine  liberty  ^ — >Little  stress  can  be  laid  upon  ihe  Scot- 
-tiflh  traditions^thoogb  it  is  probable  that  the  name  of  Arthur  ImuI 
beep  long  familiar  to  the. inhabitants  of  Lothian;  but  the  history 
.of: Caledonian  Britain  has-been  investigated  by  Sir  Walter  Scott 
.  with  such  acumen  and  ability  as  to  render  it- unnecessary  to  bestow 
iBny  further  discussion  upon  that  question. 

iSeoffrey  of  Monmouth  was,  as  he  asserts,  merely  the  translator 
-of  a  British  chronicle.     According  to  the  uncivil  accusations  pre- 
:  ferred  against  him  both  in  anciieut  and  modem  times,  he  enlarged 
.and  improved  the  meagre  fables  of  the  British  bards;  and  his 
.assertion  is  little  better  than  a  fiction.      A  satisfactory  inves- 
.  ligation  of  the  subject  can  only  be  effected  by  those  who  are  con- 
i tenant  with  the  a^icient  British  language.     We  shall  therefore 
•  content  ourselves  with  observing,  that  the  statement  made  by 
Geoffrey  does  not  involve  such  improbabilities  as  to  raise  a  vehe- 
'Oient  suspicion  of  its  fidelity.     The  non-existence  at  the  present 
-4kiy  of  the  alleged  British  original  does  not  convince  us  of  the 
falsity  of  the  story.     We  will  not  contend  that  the  volume  in 
.  tbe  possession  of  the  archdeacon  of  Oxford  was  very  ancient 
^r.  Tery '  authentic.     No  term  is  applied   with  greater  latitude 
.than  that  of  ^  ancient.'     Supposing  that  in  the  age  of  Geoffrey 
die  manuscript  was  but  two  centuries  old,   this  degree  of  an- 
tiquity would   probably  be.  sufficient  to  induce  him  to   select 
the  epithet  which  he  has  employed.    The  classical  genealogy  <^f 
Bratus  may  perhaps  cause  us  to  suspect  that  the  history  has  been 
thus  adorned  by  monkish  erudition. — Nennius,  it  may  be  ansrwered, 
.attests  that  tlie  belief  of  the  Trojan  origin  of  the  Britons  was  at 
least  as  old  as  the  ninth  century,  and  it  is  difficult  to  prove  that 
such  a  belief  may  not  have  prevailed  amongst  the  Britons.     W« 
are  apt  to  consider  this  and  similar  traditions  as  bearing  the  impress 
of  the  spurious  erudition  of  the  dark  ages,  but  perhaps  without 
sufficient,  reason.     If  the  ancient  Teutons  traced  the  wanderings 
of  Ulysses  to  the  borders  of  the  Baltic ;  if  they  boasted  of  the  city 
.which  he  had  founded;  if  they  pointed  out  the  altars  which  he 
had  raised :  it  was  surely  possible  that  the  fame  of  the  Trojan 
heroes  might  in  like  manner  have  reached  the  island  of  Britain, 
whose  shores  were  so  much  more  accessible  to  the  natives  of  the 
south  than  the. inhospitable  wilds  of  the  Hercynian  forest.     The 
wish  to  fiatter  the  prejudices  of  the  Romans  might  even  have  in- 
duced the  Britons  to  favour  a  legend  which  proved  their  relation- 
ship to  their  masters. 

William  of  Newburgh's  criticism  was  rendered  more  venomous 
by  national  feeling.  The  Cambro- Britons  maintain  that  the 
*•  Saxon '  was  also  incited  by  personal  pique.      *  It  appears,*  saith 

♦  FonluM,  lib.  xi.  can. 40,  41. 
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.  Dr.  Powelly  '  that  this  William  put  in  for  the  faiahopric  o£  8i 

.  Asaph  upon  the  death  of  the  said  Geoffrey,  and  being  diaajp- 
pointedy  fell  into  a  mad  humour  of  decrying  the  whole  principalitf 
of  Wales,  its  hbtory,  antiquity,  and  all  that  belongs  to  it/  Bat 
Avithout  determining  Iww  far  the  disappointed  hope  of  preferineat 
urged  his  attack  upon  the  British  worthies,  it  appears  doubtfiil 
whether  he  was  fully  qualified  to  pronounce  his  stem  anathema. 
His  acquaintance  with  the  work  of  Gildas  was  the  result  of  acci- 
dent, not  of  research.  The  book  was  very  rare;  the  style  of  the 
British  author  was  so  rude  and  insipid  that  few  persons  cared  to 

■  keep  the  composition  in  their  libraries,  or  to  bestow  on  it  the 
labour  of  transcription.  British  antiquities  being  thus  neglected| 
the  English  writer  could  not  easily  obtain  the  information  which 
was  necessary  to  enable  him  to  pronounce  on  the  textual  authen- 
ticity, of  a  British  history. 

Geoffrey's  History  may  be  divided  into  three  distinct  portions 
— the  succession  of  the  British  kings  from  Brutus  to  Vortigem — 
the  wars  with  the  Saxons,  and  the  adventures  of  Arthur — and  the 
events  from  the  reign  of  Arthur  until  the  death  of  Cadwallader, 
the  Saxon  Ceadwall,  who  is  claimed  by  the  Britons  as  a  British 
King. — Geoffrey,   though  guilty  of  many  gross   anachrcnisnu, 

.affords  a  plausible  if  not  a  convincing  mode  of  reconciling- the 
conflicting  statements.  Ceadwalla,  or  Cadwallader,  the  -son  of 
Cadwallon,  was  descended,  by  the  mother's  side,  from  tiie  Kings  of 

.  Wessex,  and  he  united  in  himself  the  rights  of  two  hostile  races.* 

.  In  the  Saxon  authorities,  there  is  a  remarkable  obscurity  about  the 
early  history  of  Ceadwalla.  He  acquired  his  kingdom  by  force, 
and  the  details  of  his  actions  seem  to  be  studiously  avoided.  Nor 
is  the  British  origin  of  Ceadwalla  disproved  by  the  genealogy  givea 

,  in  the  Saxon  chronicle.  The  Saxon  genealogies  are  deduced 
through  males  only,  omitting  any  intermediate  descent  of  femalea; 
no  female  name  ever  appears  in  them ;  and,  according  to  their 
.genealogic  phraseology,  which  is  expressed  only  by  patronymics, 
Ceadwalla  might  be  truly  called  the  descendant  of  Coenbyrht, 
though  two  generations  of  females  were  interposed.^.    Great  olh 

,  scurity  prevails  respecting  the  mode  and  manner  of  the  English 
conquests  of  the  British  territory  ;  and  we  may  suspect  that  the 
progress  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  dominion  was  facilitated  by  alliances 
M'ith  the  British  sovereigns,  for  we  cannot  otherwise  explain  the 

*  Mater  ejus  fuerat  soror  Pendae,  patre  tantum :  Metre  vero  diversa  ei  nobill  gnme 
Gewisseorum  edita  fuerat.     Galf.  Mon.  lib.  ix.  c.  6. 

t  Ceadwalla  wss  Coenbyrhting ;  Coenbjrht  Ceadding ;   Ceada  Cubaing;  CnH 
rCeawnling ;  Ceawlin  Cynricing ;  Cynric  Cerdicing. — Sax.  CJiron.  p.  55.  Florence  odud 
the  genealogy,  and  calk  him,  Ceadwalla  juvenis  strenuissiiDus  de  rfgio  genera  GewniO- 
mm,  following  Bede,  who  employs  the  same  expressions. 

appearance 
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jpfiearaiic^  of  British  uames  iii  the  fainily  of  Pehda  the  Mercian 
overeign.  .  . 

It 'has  not  been  remarked  that  Geoffrey*  besides  preserving  the 
British  fables^  contributes  his  share  of  English  romance.  Nenniua 
ritttes  the  loves  of  Vortigern  and  the  fair  deluder:  but  Geoffrey 
9  the  first  writer  who  records  the  name  of  Ronix;  nor  is  there 
ny  other  chronicler  who  notices  the  well  known  salutation  of 
he  maiden — *  Liever  King  Wacht  heil/ — the  origin  of  the  joy-? 
MM  Wassail  cup.  From  whence  did  Geoffrey  derive  this  inci- 
lent?  The  tale  bears  the  character  of  poetry;  it  might  be 
nspected  that  his  authority  is  some  Anglo-Saxon  ballad.  But 
NenniuSy  though  less  diffuse,  has  equally  the  outlines  of  the  story. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  English  author  who  appears  at  first  with 
pMter  claims  of  authenticity  than  Ingulphus,  the  venerable  abbot 
iif  Croyland.  *  //  avoit  tout  vu,  en  bon  connoisseur y  say  the 
learned  editors  of  the  French  historians,  ^  et  ce  qvHU  rapporte  il 
tierit  en homme  lettre,judicieux et  vrai.*  He  does  not  veit  himself 
■I  the  uncertainty  of  anonymous  composition;  but,  addressing  the 
trader  ia  his.  proper  person,  he  relates  the  fortunes  of  his  house, 
aildoring  the  best  autliorities.  His  materials  are  collected  from 
Ae  aionastic  archives.  And  whilst  these  .facts  were  b*ansmitted 
laUm  'from  his  predecessors,  he  indites  his  own  memoirs  with 
every  appearance  of  candour  and  sincerity.  From  the  foundation 
ef  the  monastery  in  C 1 6  to  the  34th  year  of  Edgar,  he  abridges  or 
transcribes  the  monastic  chronicle  which  was  compiled  under  the 
Erection  and  authority  of  Abbot  Turketul — of  whom  more  here- 
after— by  Brother  Sweetman,  from  the  relation  of  the  oldest  mem)- 
"Ws  of  the  monastery.  Abbot  Egelric  the  younger^  the  kinsman 
of  Turketul,  composed  the  life  of  that  abbot,  which  constitutes 
Vie  most  important'  episode  in  the  history  of  the  monastery ;  and 
^■igulphus  himself  continued  the  work  from  thence  to  his  own 
•Utte. 

Let  us  now  briefly  analyze  these  component  portions;  and, 
■Urt,  with  every  possible  respect  for  Brother  Sweetman's  care  and 
Vidustry,  it  must  be  recollected  that  he  depended  principally  upon 
^al  in^rmation.  Croyland  had  been  entirely  subverted  by  the 
lekaDes  in  the  year  870.  After  profaning  the  relics  and  rifling  die 
Ombs  of  saints  and  kings,  the  robbers  burnt  the  *  immense  library ' 
^f  sacred  volumes ;  innumerable  charters  shared  the  same  fate,  and 
Kfe  buildings  were  reduced  to  a  heap  of  ruins.*  Nothing  was 
^ved  except  some  articles  of  value,  and  the  charters  of  Ethel- 
^tild,and  the  confirmations  by  subsequent  kings^  which  the  monks 
^ore  away  with  them  in  their  flight.  The  few  members  of  the 
>ionastery,  who  returned  to  their  old  home,  constructed  an  humble 


♦  Ingulpb.  2?,  23. 
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oratoiry  amidst  the  fire-scatbed  walls  of  the  charch ;  but  Beorred, 
King  of  Mercia^  seized  their  lands,*  some  of  which  he.  retained, 
and  others  he  granted  to  his  knights ;  and,  until  the  restoration  dttbE 
abbey  under  £gbert,  the  community  struggled  for  existence  in  t 
state  of  the  greatest  poverty  and  depression.  The  new  foundation 
was  effected  by  the  exertions  and  piety  of  Abbot  Turketul  in 
966;  and  in  the  last  years  of  his  life  (his  death  happened  in  975) 
he  directed  the  history  to  be  compiled  by  Brother  Sweetman  from 
the  testimony  of  the  five  sempectiB  who  had  witnessed  the  destruc^ 
tion  and  rejoiced  at  the  restoration  of  the  monastery.*!'  Clarem- 
baldusy  the  oldest  of  these  patriarchs,  attained  the  age  of  one 
hundred  and  sixty-eight  years.  Swarlingus  died  in  974| '  ^ed 
one  hundred  and  forty-two  years.'  And  in  the  same  year  died 
Brunne  and  Aio;  their  exact  ages  are  not  recorded,  but  Aio  wii 
*  learned  in  the  law/  and  had  been  well  acquainted  with.tbe 
charters  of  the  ancient  monastery :  assuming,  therefore,  that.hii 
legal  education  could  not  have  been  perfected  before  his  majorityi 
the  salubrious  air  of  the  fens  must  have  prolonged  his  nfe  .at 
least  to  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  years.  ^ImI 
and  least,  died  Father  Thurgar,  who,  a  child  ten  years  of  fege 
when  he  was  rescued  from  the  Danish  murderers,  was  onlj  one 
hundred  and  fifteen  years  old  when  he  died  in  the  fifteenth  of 
King  Edgar .{  All  the  facts  were  thus  derived  from  the  infor- 
mation which  the  five  venerable  elders  afforded  to  their  secretacj* 
And  although  the  extraordinary  prolongation  of  the  liveh  of  five 
contemporary  members  of  one  small  community  is  not  ascribed 
to  the  intercession  of  St.  Guthlac,  yet  it  is  difficult,  without  a 
miracle,  to  believe  in  longevity  so  much  exceeding  tbe  average 
duration  of  sublunary  existence.  ■ :  •» 

Turketul,  the  son  of  Ethelward  or  Ailward,  the  youngest  child 
of  Alfred,  was  bom,  as  Ingulphus  relates,  in  the  year  907 •§'  On 
the  death  of  his  father,  he  obtained  livery  of  his  inheritance  from 
King  Edward  his  uncle,  who  used  every  endeavour  to  persuade  Um 
to  select  a  wife  from  the  noble  and  youthful  beauties  of,  the  king- 
dom. But  Turketul  would  not  be  seduced  by  theur  chamtis;.bD 
had  resolved  upon  celibacy,  and  Edward,  prudently. yieldiqg  to  his 
pious  inclinations,  allowed  him  to  take  holy  orders,  and  repeatedly 
offered  to  him  the  most  splendid  preferment.  Turketul  di8o|ai|ned 
the  mitre  with  as  much  constancy  as  he  had  refused  a  consort.;  It 
is  mentioned  in  particular  that  the  Bishopric  of  Winchester, 
proffered  on  the  death  of  Dinewulpb,  was  strenuously  reJ0ctiid. 
Plegmund,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  then  instaiitly  suggisstedtbat 
the  Bishopric  of  Dorchester  should  be  bestowed  upon  the  rdoo- 

•  Ingulph.  25.  t  Ingulph.  48.  t  I°g»'pl>*  ^1* 

§  He  died  in  the  year  975,  aged  sixty-eight  years.    Ingulph.  5i;5f.~ 
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lant  Turketul,  but  he  continued  his  denial  with  unabated  pertina- 
city. The  King  was  now  thoroughly  convinced  that  Turketul  was 
micere  in  contemning  all  worldly  riches  and  vanities ;  and,  as  a 
reward  for  his  disinterestedness,  appointed  him  to  the  office  of 
Chancellor^  an  office,  it  seems,  equivalent  to  that  of  prime-ini- 
mflter.  AW  the  temporal  and  spiritual  afi'airs  of  the  Kingdom  were 
f(uided  by  the  advice  and  counsel  of  this  high  officer,  and  the  first 
act  of  the  administration  of  Turketul  was  to  advise  the  selection 
of  seven  Bishops  to  fill  the  seven  vacant  sees  of  Wessex  and 
J^ercia.  Frithestane,  the  foster-brother  of  Turketul,  and  Ceol- 
wulph,  bis  chaplain  or  clerk,  respectively  obtained  the  sees  of 
Winchester  and  Dorchester;  and  Werstan,  Athelstan,  Athelm, 
..J^ulphy  and  Bemek,  were  respectively  assigned  to  the  dioceses 
-lif  Sherborne,  Cornwall,  Wells,  Crediton,  and  Selsea.* 

A  much  iiiller  account  of  this  election  of  the  seven  Bishops 
may  be  found  in  Malmesbury  and  Florilegus.  By  them  no  men- 
tion is  made  of  Turketul,  in  their  narrative  of  the  transaction, 
rpeither  could  he  well  be  introduced  in  it,  as  the  date  of  the  synod 
pr  council  itself  in  which  the  Bishoprics  were  conferred  is  905, 
jost  two  years  before  Turketul  was  born.f  There  are  such 
difficulties  in  the  history  of  the  promotion  of  the  seven  Bishops, 
aa  to  throw  great  doubt  on  the  narrative  altogether.  Ingulplius 
Itherefore  merely  engrafts  an  impossibility  upon  an  improtobility. 
But  the  Saxon  Chronicle  places  the  death  of  Dinewulf  in  909,  and 
.the  succession  of  Frithestane  in  910,  and  these  dates  alone  are 
jBofficient  to  falsify  the  whole  legend  of  the  early  life  of  Turketul 
the  Chancellor,  who,  according  to  the  legend  of  Ingulphus,  must 
jbave  solicited  the  Bishopric  for  his  foster-brother,  when  they  were 
both  in  the  nurse's  arms. 

The  account  of  Turketul's  life  does  not  increase  in  probability 
^  we  proceed.  We  shall  not  stop,  on  this  occasion,  to  inquire 
into  the  history  of  the  Chancery.  It  is  sufficient  to  observe,  that, 
jtf  a  '  Cancellarius  *  existed  amongst  the  officers  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  court,  he  was  nothing  more  than  a  notary  or  scribe,  entirely 
destitute  of  the  high  authority  which  Ingulphus  bestows  upon  him. 

Turketul  is  afterwards  introduced  as  a  warrior,  leading  on 
the  Londoners  and  the  host  of  Mercia  at  the  battle  of  Brunnan- 
burjgh.  Though  he  mainly  contributed  to  the  victory,  his  ex- 
ploits were  bloodless — he  was  so  fortunate  as  to  avoid  killing  or 
wounding  any  of  the  enemies  whom  he  defeated  .J  Lastly,  he 
appears  as  the  restorer  of  the  ruined  monastery  at  Croyland, 
of  which  he  became  the  Abbot.  His  regulations  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  monastery  are  given  at  full  length.  .  He  divided  the 
community  into  three  classes.    Until  the  monks  had  been  professed 

•  Ingulph.  36.  t  Malm.  «6.    Matt.  West  181.  X  Ingulph.  S7. 
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for  twenty-four  years,  they  shared  in  every  labour  of  the  cloister, 
and  in  all  the  duties  of  the  choir.     During  the  next  sixteen  yun^ 
they  were  relieved  from  some  of  the  minor  devotions,  but  still  tlie? 
were  considered  as  'juniors;'  and  forty  years  profession  elapsed 
before  they  attained  the  *  senior '  degree,  in  which  they  were  excused 
from  participating  in  all  offices  of  bodily  fatigue  and  responsibi^ 
lity.    After  tifty  years*  profession,  the  monk  became  a '  sempecta^ . 
lie  obtained  a  separate  chamber,  an  attendant  was  assigned  to  him, 
and  every  privilege  was  allowed  which  could  ensure  the  enjoy- 
ment of  bodily  and  mental  case,  until  the  termination  of  his  life.* 
These  curious  details  are  unluckily  destitute  of  extrinsic  confirmar 
tion.  The  monastic  degree  of  the  sempectae  cannot  be  traced  in  the 
history  or  records  of  Croyland,  or  of  any  other  monastery  in  CLris^ 
tendom.     The  name  barely  occurs  in  Palladius,  a  Greek  writef 
of  the  fifth  century.     But  by  Palladius  it  is  used  in  a  sense  dia- 
metrically  opposite ;  not  as  signifying  the  monk  or  solitary,  but 
the  young  disciple  who  attended  upon  him.     And  the  employ- 
ment of  the  term  in  Ingulphus  may  induce  the  suspicion  that  th^ 
Mrriter  stumbled  upon  the  strange  sounding  word  without  appre^ 
hending  its  proper  application.*^ 

In  the  portion  of  the  work  which  Ingulphus  claims  as  his  owni 
many  long  and  important  charters  of  Edgar  and .  his  successors 
are  incorporated  in  the  narrative.  A  second  conflagration,  the 
effect  of  accident,  destroyed  the  ill-fated  monastery,  which  was 
built  almost  entirely  of  timber,  in  the  year  1091;  and,  although 
the  charter-room  was  strongly  vaulted  with  stone,  still  the  intense 
heat  of  the  fire  reduced  its  contents  to  ashes.  Ingulphus,  faow^ 
ever,  easily  accounts  for  the  preservation  of  the. documents  which 
he  sets  forth.  The  monks  had  not  only  duplicates,  but  evealif- 
plicates  of  many  charters.  These  had  been  separated  from' the 
rest  by  Ingulphus:  they  were  delivered  by  him  to  Fulmar  the 
chaunter,  in  order  that  the  younger  monks  might  become  a(>- 
quainted  with  the  Saxon  character;  and,  having  been  secured  if 
a  coffer  which  was  deposited  in  the  cloister,  they  were  fbirtunatelt 
preserved.J  This  statement,  however,  derives  no  support  idm 
the  charters  which  the  author  has  used.  The  Norman  pbrsf 
seology  in  which  they  are  clothed,  though  it  shows  at  once  thtf 
Ingulphus  only  presents  the  reader  with  modernized  parapHrasieif; 
is  not  entirely  inconsistent  with  the  existence  of  Saxon  originals: 
but  this  admission  cannot  be  extended  to  charters  entirely  founded 
upon  Norman  customs  of  which  no  traces  are  found  in  SaxOD 

•  Ingulph.  48,  41). 

'\  The  discussions  rcspcctinfi;  this  term  maj  be  consulted  in  Mr.OoiigIi*s  Additiatit* 
the  History  of  Cro3^iand,  p.  273,  to  which  we  refer  the  curious  reader, 

X  Tngulph.  96,  97,  . 
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timiss.  .We  may.  ,quote  the  grant  ma4e  by  the  conv^nt^  and  whipb 
parchased  the  protection  of  Norman^  the  son  of  Earl  Leoffwipe. 
^t'liib  demand  a  demise  was  made  to  him  of  the  manor  or  Bad- 
oe)^,  for  the  term  of  one  hundred  yearsj  to  he  holden  of  Si* 
Guihlfic,  by  the  rent  qf  a  pepper-corn,  payable  on  the  feast  of  Su 
partholbmew  in  every  year.*  No  other  instance  was  evei*'  found 
pjr  a:  demise  for  a  term  of  years  before  the  conquest;  and  it  dpe9 
not  appear  possible  that  the  charter  recited  by  Ingulphus  cbuld 
|[ave  even  been  grounded  upon  any  Saxon  grant.f 
.Towards  the  conclusion  of  the  work^  tne  adventures  of  the 
writer  form  a  considerable  and  amusing  portion  of  the  history. 
Ingulphus  was  bom  of  English  parents^  m  the  city  of  London. 
]Prom  his  earliest  years,  he  received  a  learned  education.  Begin? 
nmg.  bis  studies  at  Westminster,  he  continued  his  labours \in 
Oxford.  Surpassing  his  contemporaries  in  his  knowledge  of  the 
philosophy  of  Aristotle,  he  was  equally  versed  iii  the  rhetoric  of 
Cicero.  When  he  approached  towards  the  age  of  manhood/ he 
j^gsia  to  despise  the  humble  home  of  his  father,  and,  haunting  the 
palaces  of  the  great^  he  affected  the  dress  and  imitated  the  man-^ 
fler^  of  a  courtier.  At  this  juncture,  1051,  William, '  Epfl.*  of 
Nqmahdy,  visited  his  cousin  of  England  with  a  splendid  train  of 
I^IIowers.  Ingulphus  gained  the  favour  of  the  future  conqueror, 
and  being  retained  in  the  service  of  the  Earl,  he  returned  with  him 
to.  Normandy.  There  he  rose  most  rapidly  in  power  and  dignity. 
Appointed  secretary  to  William,  he  governed  the  court  with  un* 
liihrted  power..  Fortune  depended  upon  the  smiles  or  frowns  of 
Ingulphus,  the  English  favourite.  It  being  announced  in  Nor- 
mandy, thatmany  of  the  Prelates  and  Barons  of  the  Empire  inteiMied 
to.  proceed  to  the  Holy  Land,  Ingulphus,  and  thirty  others  of  the 
Norman  court,,  determined  to  join  the  pilgrims.  Seven  thousand 
were  assembled  under  the  Archbishop  of  Mentz,  who,  after  a  long 
yet  prosperous  journey,  arrived  at  Constantinople,  where,  accord? 
ing  to  the  ceremonial  of  the  Byzantine  court,  they  'adored*  the 
Emperor  Alexius.  At  Jerusalem  they  were  received  with  great 
kindness  by  the  Patriarch  Sophronius.J  We  have  not  space  to 
pursue  our  recital  of  the  adventures  of  Ingulphus,  and  it  is. only 
necessary  to  mention,  that  in  the  year  1075,  he  was  instituted  as 
abbot  of  Croyland,  where  he  continued  till  his  death. 

Anachronisms  which  merely  impeach  the  accuracy  of  the  histo- 

♦  Ingulph.  57. 

•f  Grants  for  one  or  more  life  or  lives  were  not  uncommon,  and  there  are  instances  of 
conventions  for  the  occupation  of  land  for  an  indefinite  term,  which  in  practice  were 
equivalent  to  grants  for  life.  But  demises  for  long  terms  of  years  are  of  subsequent 
introduction.  The  earliest  demise  given  by  Maddox  (Forraulare  AngUcanum,  p.  180.) 
is  of  the  7  Ric.  I.  and  that  is  for  a  term  of  thirty  years. 

t  Ingulph.  73, 74. 
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rian  are  entirely  fatal  to  auto-biograpby.  The  passage  respect- 
ing the  education  of  Ingulphus  long  since  roused  the  suspiciOD 
of  Gibbon ;  and  it  still  remains  to  be  proved,  that  Anstoile 
formed  part  of  the  course  of  education  at  the  university  of  Oxford, 
at  a  time  when  his  works  were  studied  in  no  other  part  of  Chris- 
tendom. An  admission  that  some  of  the  treatises  of  the  Stagyrite 
were  known  to  the  curious  few  in  imperfect  translations  ormeagr^ 
abstracts^  will  not  by  any  means  contirm  the  asserticms  of  Ingul- 
phus. Language  like  his  plainly  implies  that  a  proficiency  in 
Aristotelian  lore  excited  the  emulation  and  rewarded  the  exer- 
tions  of  the  Oxonian  students. 

But  a  more  serious  and  insuperable  error  yet  remains.  The 
pseudo-lngulphus,  for  we  can  no  longer  give  any  other  name  to 
the  writer,  does  not  state  the  exact  year  of  his  journey  to  Jerusa- 
lem. It  took  place,  however,  not  long  after  his  official  promo- 
tion, and  the  meution  made  of  the  Patriarch  Sophronius  fixes  the 
event  between  the  years  1053  and  1059.*  But  the  accession  of 
Alexius  I.  did  not  happen  till  108 1,^  long  after  Ingulphus  waS 
settled  at  Croyland.  There  is  no  possibility  of  explainuig  away 
this  proof  of  falsification,  unless  by  supposing  that  the  name  of 
Alexius  is  an  erroneous  reading  for  Michael  or  Isaac,  but  if  this 
solution  be  adopted,  what  reliance  can  be  placed  on  manuscripts 
which  are  so  depraved  ? 

Do  we  then  bond  fide  consider  the  history  of  Ingulphus  as 
being  little  better  than  an  '  historical  novel'  ?  We  must  decidedly 
give  an  affirmative  answer  to  the  question.  We  believe  it  to  be 
a  mere  monkish  invention ;  and  the  object  of  the  compilation  miiy 
perhaps  be  guessed.  It  was  intended  to  support  St.  Guthlac's 
title  to  the  lauds  and  possessions  of  which  the  deeds  were  lost, 
and  to  give  a  sterling  value  to  the  base  metal  of  the  '  golden 
charter.'  After  the  dissolution,  the  manuscript  which  had  'die 
reputation  of  being  the  autograph  of  Ingulphus,  continued  in  the 
church  of  Croyland,  where  it  was  preserved  with  great  care  in  a 
chest,  locked  with  three  keys,  which  were  entrusted  to  the  church- 
wardens of  the  parish.  Selden  endeavoured,  but  in  vain,  to  obtain 
access  to  the  treasure ;  and  when  Fulman  made  inquirieS|  he 
ascertained  that  it  could  no  longer  be  found.  Three  ancient  copies 
of  this  manuscript  are  known  to  have  existed.  One,  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Marsham,  was  the  basis  of  Fulman's  edition,  and  appears 
to  have  been  the  most  complete.^  Another,  from  whence  Selden 
published  the  laws  of  the  Conqueror,  existed  in  the  Cottonian 

•  Art  de  Verifier  les  Dates,  vol.  i.  p.  267. 
t  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall,  vol.  ix.  c.  48. 

X  Scriptores  Rerum  Anglicahini,  OxoJi.  1684.    This  volume  is  quoted  at  tbe  seeood 
volume  of  Gale  aiid  Fell's  collection. 
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U>nury,  but  it  was  burnt  M'ith  the  other  manuscripts;  and  let  if  be 
.*cb9erved;  that  the  presses  which  contained  the:  most*  valuable  bis^ 
-jtoncttl  dbcutnents^were  thosewhich  suffered  most  from.the  spited 
£di|aiBes.  A  third  m^uscript  was  used  by  Sir  Henry  Sawief!! 
we  linre  no  account  of  this  a>dex,.but  it/Was  Jmperfect^  epdjng^ 
.likith  the  passage  where  the  French  text  oF  the  iaws  of  the  Con* 
^eror  is  introduced;  and/  together  with  Marsham's  copy,; jt  has 
loi^ since  disappeared.f  Whilst  the  documents  thus.ev^e  puf . 
inquiries,  a  curious  accident  enables  us  to  pronounce  upon  the 
age  of  the  Croyland  ^  autograph'  with  tolerable  certainty.  Sp^mUliit 
states,  that  he  cousuhed  the '  autograph'  manuscript,  from  .whence, 
he. haa transcribed  the  first  five  chapters  of  the. Norman  law.j; 
Now,  hn  his  transcript,  this  eminent  antiquary  has  fallen  4ntQ  an 
error  which  renders  his  misprint  equivalent  to  a  fac-^hnih  tftl^ 
character^  of  the  manuscript.  For  the  word. -Etie^syes,  he  reads 
Sutestres.  The  cause  of  this  mistake  will  be  easily. understood 
when  it  is  observed  that  in  the  current  handwriting  which  pre- 
.vailed  during  the  reigns  of  Edward  I.  and  II.,  the  syllnbles  *uqif 
-bear  so  near  a  resemblance  to  the  syllables  *  estres,*  as  .scarcely  to 
be.distinguishable  from  each  other,  as  may  be  seen  by  inspcK^tfon 
of  the  following  examples,  which  are  faithfully  traced  from  a 
manuscript  of  that: age:  .'  *    » 

(Euesqes)  ^14'd[ht€'  {Amcestres)  fl4fHCCft^^ 

But  the  mistake  could  hardly  have  been  made  by  the  transcriber, 

•  Scriptores  Reruni  Anglicarum  post  Bedam,  Lond.  1596. 

i*  The  fate  of  Marsham's  manuscript  has  not  been  ascertained.     Bishop  Gibson,  wiitp 
ing  July,  1694,  to  Dr.  Arthur  Charlett,  Master  of  University  College,  says,  *  Sir  Jolm 
Marsham's  collection  must  be  considerable.     There  is  a  curious  Ingulphus  in  your  ll^ 
brary,  i^hich,  as  his  family  says,  Obadiah  Walker  stole  from  him.     I  told  him  what 
they  lay  to  his  charge  :   his  answer  was,  that  Sir  John  gave  it  to  htm ;  and  that  as  aa 
acknowledgement  he  presented  him  with  some  copies  of  the  Ingulphus  printed  at  Ox- 
ford,    it  is  very  probable,  though  Sir  John  did  not  design  to  part  with  the  books-— 
nay,  he  used  to  be  complaining  of  Mr.  Walker  for  using  him  so  unkindly.    But  the  old 
gentleman  has  too  much  of  the  spirit  of  an  antiquarie  and  a  great  scholar  to  think  steal' 
ing  a  fnanuscript  any  sin.     He  has  ordered  me  not  to  discover  where  it  is  lodged—-' 
(Goagh's  Additions  to  Croyland,  ^SS),     Tiiough  it  has  often  been  suspected  that  co/- 
lectors  do  not  consider  themselves  under  a  strict  obligation  of  obeying  the  eighth 
Commandment,  yet  we  never  heard  this  doctrine  so  plainly  expressed  and  confessed* 
We  are  informed  that  the  most  diligent  search  has  been  made  in  the  library  of  Univer- 
sity College  for  the  manuscript,  but  without  success.     Some  other  <  antiquarie  and 
great  scholar*  may  have  followed  the  example  of  Obadiah,  and  acted  i^ith  equal 
•  spirit.' 

X  Adjiciendum  censeo  aliud  specimen  quarundaro  prsdictarum  leguro,  ut  Norman- 
nico  habenturidioraate  inter  caeteras  Confessoris  leges  ab  Ingulpho,  Abbate  CroylandiaB 
datae  et  post  excidium  lllius  monasterii  in  veterrimo  M.S.  ab  aedituis  superstitis  illic 
ecclesiae  sub  tertia  clave  conservatae.  Posuit  has  in  lucem  V.  C.  Johannes  Selden  in 
suis  ad  Edmerum  notis,  versioneraque  adjecit,  quam  jam  accui^tiorero  eihibemns ; 
fled  leges  ipsas  .ex  ipso  designavimus  wrchttypo,  castigatiores  paulalam,  quaro  in  iia* 
presso  codice.— Concilia,  vol.  i.  p.  3^3. 
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if  the  original  manuscript  bad  been  written  iu  the  hands  which  pie^ 
vailed  in  the  age  of  Ingulphus;  and  we  doubt  whether  the  cospip 
lation  was  of  much  older  date  than  the  manuscript,  that  is  to  say, 
about  the  end  of  the  thirteenth,  or  the  first  half  of  the  feurteentk, 
century.     In  none  of  the  chronicles  anterior  to  that  age  can  we 
trace  a  single  line  that  is  borrowed  from  Ingulphus.    If  the  woii 
had  existed^  it  could  scarcely  have  been  neglected  by  these  iaveterate 
compilers.   And  subsequently  to  that  period,  the  only  work  which 
exhibits  a  paragraph  agreeing  in  substance  with  Ingulphus,  is  the 
Chronicle  of  Peterborough,  compiled  or  interpolated  by  Robert 
of  Boston,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.     It  is  extremely  probable 
that  some  history  of  Croyland  existed  in  the  archives  of  the  ab- 
bey.    Ordericus  Vitalis,  in  his  Ecclesiastical  History,  has  given 
an  abstract  of  the  history   of  Croyland,  perhaps  deduced  from 
genuine  materials.     Turketul  is  simply  described  as  '  a  certun 
clerk  of  London,  of  royal  descent^  a  relative  of  Orketel  Ardi- 
bishop  of  York.'   Had  the  biography  consulted  by  Ordericus  men- 
tioned the  name  of  Ethelward,  he  would  scarcely  have  identified 
the  *  clerk'  by  noticing  the  remoter  and  more  obscure  consan- 
guinity ;  nor  is  it  likely  that  the  dignity  of  the  chancellorship  woald 
have  been  omitted  in  the  narrative.    The  deposition  of  Abbot  Ulf- 
ketel,  and  the  promotion  of  Ingulphus,  are  briefly  told.     Either 
Ordericus,  or  the  documents  used  by  him,  may  have  furnished 
the  outline  of  the  romance  published  under  the  name  of  the 
reverend  abbot.    But  to  separate  the  gloss  from  the  text,  and  the 
embellishment  from  the  fact,  is   a  task  almost  impracticable. 
The  pseudo-Ingulphus,  if  quoted,  must  be  quoted  only  in  those 
passages  where  relations,  not  improbable  in  themselves,  are  un- 
contradicted by  surer  authorities.     *  Ingulphus/  saith  Dr.  Henry, 
'  published  an  excellent  history  of  the  abbey  of  Croyland,  from 
its  foundation,  A.D.  664  to  A.D.  1091,  with  which  he  had  intro- 
duced much  of  the  general  history  of  the  kingdom,  with  m  variety 
of  curious  anecdotes  that  are  no  where  else  to  be  found,'— ^but 
it  is  exactly  these  curious  anecdotes  which  must  be  unsparingly 
rejected. 

Much  might  be  added  respecting  the  treatment  and  interpreta- 
tion of  these  ancient  authorities.  Their  chronology  in  particular 
requires  great  attention.  Years,  amongst  the  heathen  Anglo- 
Saxons,  were  reckoned  by  winters,  and  diunial  revolutions  by 
nights.  The  winter  began  on  the  '  mother-night,'  the  festival  of 
Yule.  Their  lunar  calendar  required  the  correction  of  an  inter- 
calary month,  which  was  inserted  in  the  summer  season.  The 
Roman  missionaries  certainly  introduced  the  Roman  calenclar, 
but  the  period  when  it  came  into  general  use  is  unknown;  and 
it  is  possible  that  the  old  national  calendar  may  have  been  long 
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i^taioed  .for.;^ml  purpose^  wdia- popular  coaipiilatioii.  All  Hm 
Anglo-Saxon  oi^acters  express,  their  dates ;  tbo  year  of  the.  King,  of 
^  I^camatioi^aod  the  IqdictioDyiare  gependly  specified*  Butit jf 
tnequentlj  difficult  .to  reconcile  the  datea  of  these  iostniments  to 
the  cbroiiicleS|  and  the  dates  given  by  the  chroniclas  as  frei|iteat\f 
q|Eer  discrepancies  and  varieties^  Obvious  as  the  coQi^nience  xriF 
denoting  dates  by  a  consecutive  series  of  numbers  may  appear.^ 
^ua;  this  practice  was  by  no  means  universal,  Ethelweard  reckons 
frooi  eveiiit  to  events  and  thisi  rude  and  insecure  chronology  was 
probably  the  only  mode  of  computation  prevuling  ampug  the 
.Anglo-Saxons  before  their  conversion.  There  are  even  monastic 
^c^ronicles  in  which  the  dates  are  entirely  omitted.  Instead,  of 
<eiL|N'e3sing  the  year^  9ome  scribes  contented  themaelv^  Hiilk^iie- 
peating  the  word  ^  annus/  without  note^  numeral,  or  partictflaip  of 
my,  description,  and  .the  date  can  only  be  supplied  by  conjecture. 
tWhen  the  year  of  the  incarnation,  is  distmctly  stated  in  an  ancient 
chronicle,  many  perplexing  difficulties  still  remain*  On  wl|at 
4aj.does  the  year  begin?  The  year  may  begin  either  from  the 
4xed  feasjts  and  days  of  Christmas,  the  kalends  of  Jauuavy, 
the  Annunciation,  or  Michaelmas — or  else  from  the  moveableiefst 
ot  £aater.  All  these  modes  of  computation  prevailed. .  To 
increase  the  confusion,  some  chroniclers  advanced  upon  Aeir 
.contemporaries  by  an  entire  year.  If  the  year  of  the  reign  is  to 
be  calculated,  our  task  will  hardly  be  easier.  It  may  have  been 
reckoned  from  the  king's  accession,  or  from  his  consecration, 
and  the  date  mzy  change,  not  on  the  anniversary  of  the  event  from 
which  it  is  reckoned,  but  with  the  beginning  of  the  calendar  year, 
whenever  that  begnming  may  have  been  reckoned ."^    The  indic- 
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*  In  all  regal  tables  and  histories  of  England,  the  years  of  the  reign  of  John  are 
made  to  begin  with  the  6th  April,  1199,  the  day  of  the  death  of  Richard  I.  But  John, 
notwithstanding  the  acknowledgment  of  his  inchoate  right,  was  only  Duke  of  I^^onnandy, 
iintil  he  was  crowned  as  King  of  England,  with  the  assent  of  the  Baronage.  In  the 
period  which  elapsed  between  the  death  of  Richard  and  the  coronation,  John  had  not 
the  style  of  King,  he  exercised  no  acts  of  royal  authority,  nor  did  be  become  entitled 
to  receive  the  royal  revenue.  His  reign  began  with  his  coronation,  which  took  place  on 
the  Ascension  day  (^7th  May ,  1199))  and  he  was  then  let  into  the  receipt  of  the  revenue. 
The  years  of  his  reign  are  calculated  from  Ascension  day  to  Ascension  day;  and,  as 
the  date  changes  with  the  moveable  feast,  each  year  of  hh  reign  is  of  different  length, 
and  begins  on  a  different  day.  Consequently,  all  the  documents  whose  dates  fall  be- 
tween the  6th  of  April  and  Ascension-day,  in  each  year,  have  beeq  referred  to  the 
wrong  year  of  the  reign,  by  those  writers  who  have  not  noticed  the  ancient  mode  of 
jcalculation.  A  mistake  of  the  same  description  has  been  made  with  respeet  tof  llie 
reign  of  Edward  I.  which  is  usually  calculated  from  the  16th  November,  1^2,  the 
day  of  the  death  of  Henry  III.  Edward's  reign  really  commenced  from  the  ioth 
November,  127S,  when  he  was  proclaimed  at  the  New  Temple,  and 'up<)ri  that  day 
the  date  of  the  year  of  his  reign  was  changed.  Full  proof  is  afforded  of  this  aMortion 
by  the  date  of  the  charter  of  homage  executed  by  John  Balliol, '  apud  Norham  die  Jovis 
in  festo  Sancti  Eadmundi  Regis  et  Martiris  (20th  Npvember)  anno  Incamatioiiis 
Doroinicae  millesimo  ducentesimo  nonagesimo  secundo  et  regni  ipsios  domini  nostri 
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tion  also,  which  ought  to  change  on  the  24th  of  September,  is 
sometimes  ascribed  to  the  whole  of  the  current  year.  In  addition' 
to  these  sources  of  error,  the  historian  must  contend  with  the 
corruptions  of  manuscripts,  the  blunders  of  transcribers  and  of 
printers,  the  drowsiness  of  editors ;  and  oftentimes  the  onlj  result 
of  his  anxious  labours  will  be  a  greater  conviction  of  their  unpro- 
fitableness and  uncertainty. 

The  bulk  of  the  massy  folios,  both  in  print  and  in  manuscript, 
oil  paper  and  on  vellum,  in  which  the  chronicles  are  comprized, 
may  seem  appalling ;  but,  on  examination  of  their  contents,  our 
annals  anterior  to  the  conquest  will  shrink  into  a  narrow  compass. 

The  information  which  has  been  transmitted  to  us  respecting 
the  Kingdoms  of  the  Heptarchy,  will  be  found  to  be  distributed 
very  unequally.  Of  the  acts  of  the  early  kings  of  Northumbria, 
the  inestimable  history  of  Bede  furnishes  us  with  details  which 
are  equally  authentic  and  interesting.  But,  after  the  terminatioQ 
of  his  narrative,  the  history  of  that  state  becomes  extremely  broken 
and  obscure.  With  respect  to  Beniicia,  and  the  states  which  it 
included,  only  a  few  details  are  preserved,  and  until  we  arrive  at 
the  cession,  as  it  is  termed,  of  the  Lothians  to  the  Scottish  King, 
we  have  not  a  single  notice  concerning  that  extensive  territory 
which  then  became  finally  separated  from  the  English  crown. 
Nor  are  the  chronicles  more  ample  with  respect  to  the  northeiii 
and  western  portions  of  the  dommion  subjected  to  Northumbria. 
Occasionally,  we  have  notices  of  the  Britons  of  Strathcljde  and 
the  Cumbrian  kingdom  ;  but  before  the  reign  of  Edgar,  we  can- 
not give  even  the  name  of  any  Burgh,  River  or  Mountain  vtt  Haki 
modern  counties  of  Cumberland,  Westmoreland  or  Lancaafer. 
These  tracts  are  blafik  spaces  in  the  Saxon  map  as  well  as  in  the 
Saxon  history.  Legends  and  fables  constitute  the  East  Anglian 
annals.  Of  Essex  some  few  events  are  mentioned;  but  thc'exteot 
of  the  chronicles  will  be  estimated  by  remarking  that  the  peridd 
of  the  conquest  of  Loudon  by  the  Anglo-Saxoiis  is  entirelj  un- 
known ;  and  from  their  silence  on  so  important  an  event  we  may 
judge  of  their  deficiencies.  The. earlier  annals  of  Mercia  do  not 
form  any  connected  series.  Kent  and  Wessex  offer  the  most 
complete  succession.  But  even  here  we  are  interrupted  by  Is^ 
mentable  chasms ;  and  a  chronicle  composed  by  the  jiixtaposi^ 
tion  of  all  the  facts  which  we  possess  and  collected  froni  every 
source  would  show  that,  in  truth,  mere  wrecks  and  fragments  cS 
Anglo-Saxon  history  have  been  preserved.  '     ■  ■    'i 

Edwardi  vicetimo  finiente  ct  vicesimo  primo  incipieiite. — FcBdera,  N,  E.  vqI.  i.  p.  781. 
Although  there  is  not  the  slightest  pretence  for  asserting  that  the  EnglUh  manaimy  WHf 
elective,  still  this  practice  shows  that,  according  to  the  tbeoiy  of  the  coostitDtioOa  the 
title  of  the  heir  required  the  recognition  of  the  Baronage. 
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ments  appointed  to  mqnire  into  the  State  of  Ireland,  1824,  1825.     By  the  Rer. 

William  Phelan,  B.  D.,  and  the  Rev.  Mortimer  O'SulIivan,  A.M.  2  voIs^'Bto.  IBs. 
Rev.  Sydney  Smith's  Letter  to  the  Electors  upon  the  Catholic  Question.  8vo.  Is.  6d. 
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A  Practical  View  of  the  Present  State  of  Slavery  in  the  West  Indies;  or  an  Examina- 
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Jerome  Alley,  LL.B.     8vo.     16s. 

Sermons,  Explanatory  and  Practical,  on  the  Thirty -nine  Articles  of  the  Church  of 
England,  in  a  series  of  Discourses  delivered  at  the  parish  church  of  St.  Alphage, 
Greenwich.     By  the  Rev.  T.  Waite,  D.  C.  L.     Bvo. 

Practical  Sermons,  chiefly  designed  for  Family  Reading.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Black- 
ley,  A.  M.     3  vols.  12mo.     16s.  6d. 

The  Philosophy  of  Religion ;  or,  an  illustration  of  the  Moral  Laws  of  the  Universe. 
By  Thomas  Dick.     l2mo.    9s. 

The  History,  Design,  and  Present  State  of  the  Religious,  Benevolent  and  Charitable 
Institutions  founded  by  the  British  in  Calcutta.     By  Charles  Lushington,  Esq.    Bvo. 

148. 

Lectures  oo  the  Philosophy  of  the  Mosaic  Record  of  the  Creation,  delivered  in  the 
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Art.  L — 1.  Britton^s  Cathedral  Antimuties. 
2.  A  Brief  Memoir  of  the  Life  aiid  Writings  of  John  BritioOy 
F.S.A.  F.R.S.L.  S^c. 

1 F  you  ask  a  well-educated  American  when  he  visits  England, 
^  what  objects  in  the  mother-country  have  impressed  him  most, 
he  will  answer — its  cathedrals.    He  is  not  surprized  at  the  activity 
and  enterprize  which  he  finds  among  us^  for  these  are  charac- 
teristics of  his  own  countrymen   not  less  than  of  ours«      The 
wealthy  the  domestic  comforts^  the  refinements  and  the  elegance3 
of  life,  which  have  extended  themselves  to  the  remotest  parts  ^ of 
the  island,  excite  in  him  pleasure  rather  than  admiration,  because 
for  these  also  he  is  prepared,  and  may  have  seen  them  existing  in 
as  high  a  degree,  only  not  so  generally  diffused^  in  the  better  part 
of  the  United  States.     In  these  things,  as  in  our  arts  and  science 
and  literature,  he  sees,  if  not  what  the  Americans  are,  what  they 
may  hope  to  be ;  while  in  whatever  relates  to  national  Fesource^ 
and  national  power,  the  comparison  may  call  forth  a  sense  of 
ambitious  anticipation,  perhaps  of  rivalry.     But  place  him   in 
York  Minster,  or  Westminster  Abbey,  and  he  no  longer  thinks 
of  comparing  England  with   America;    the  religio  loci  makes 
itself  felt ;  it  awakens  in  him  an  ancestral  feeling  of  which  he 
was  before  unconscious,  and  he  then  begins  to  understand  that, 
in  the  thoughts  and  emotions  which  carry  us  back  to  past  ages, 
and  connect  us  with  the  generations  which  are  gone,  there  is  somj^ 
thing  more  soothing,  more  salutary  for  the  heart,  and  more  eli^ 
vating  also,  than  in  all  the  anticipations  with  which  a  young  and 
emulous  nation  looks  onward  to  the  future.     We  have  bear4 
more  than  one  American  say  that  it  is  worth  crossing  the  Atlantic 
to  see  some  of  our  cathedrals. 

The  pride  with  which  we  now  regard  these  stately  monuments 
of  antiquity  is  one  proof  of  national  improvement  in  feeling  as 
>vell  as  m  taste  and  knowledge.  There  was  a  strange  insensibility 
to  their  beauty  as  works  of  art  till  the  last  reign :  but  this  was 
not  peculiar  to  England.  When  the  Delices  de  la  Grande,  Bre- 
tagne  were  published,  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  York  and 
Canterbury  were  the  only  cathedrals  which  were  allowed  a  place 
among  the  numerous  prints  in  that  work,  though  a  whole  volume 
is  filled  with  bird's-eye  views  des  belles  et  magnifiques  maisons  de 
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campagne.    The  book  is  the  more  valuable  for  this»  because  it  has 
preserved  perishable  features,  most  of  which  have  iilready  p^ 
away.     But  the  taste  of  the  age  is  curiously  exemplified  men 
such  edifices  as  Lincoln  and  \Yells  and  Lichfield  are  overlooked^ 
and  a  plan  given  of  Marshal  Tallard's  garden  at  Nottingham, 
with  its  parterres  of  turf  cut  into  squares,  circles,  semi-circles  and 
ovals,  et  ce  qui  fait  dans  son  tout  ce  qu^on  appelle  Gazon-^oupe, 
and  variegated  by  divisions  of  red  sand,  yellow  sand,  pulverised 
shells,  pulverized  coal,  dust  from  the  lead  mines,  and  gravel  walks 
of  every  procurable  variety  of  colour !     In  an  age  when  the  court 
of  France  gave  the  law  in  taste,  when  the  Isola  Bella  was  tfiie 
admiration  of  travellers,  and  when  Marshal  Tallard's  garden  was 
represented  to  foreigners  as  one  of  the  beauties  of  Endand^  it  is 
no  wonder  if  there  were  little  feeling  for  the  sublimities  of  ait, 
and  less  for  those  of  nature.     The  cathedrals  in  Roman  CathoUc 
countries  were  crowded  with  tinsel  and  trumpery,  as  incongrudds 
to  the  character  of  the  edifice,  as  to  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the 
GospeL     In  England  they  weiPe  not,  indeed,  disgraced  with  d<>8B 
as  large  as  life,  in  full  dress,  and  with  waxen  representations  of 
legs,  arms,  and  other  less^mentionable  parts,  hung  up  beside  them 
in  honour,  ex  vote,  of  their  wonder-working  virtue ;  but  Uiey  wm 
disfigured  in  other  ways.     Whatever  was  done,  either  to  repair, 
or  with  the  intention  of  improving  them,  was  equally  inconsistent 
in  design  and  inferior  in  execution.     When  a  seat,  or  monument, 
or  screen,  was  put  up,  the  saw  and  the  hammer  were  employed 
to  remove  any  inconvenient   projection,  however  beautiful  or 
curious.    Sometimes  a  smooth  surface  was  produced  by  plastering 
over  the  most  elaborate  sculpture ;  and  the  parts  which  were  not 
thus  effaced  were  covered  with  coats  of  white  lime,  varied  occa- 
sionally with  a  colouring  of  red  or  yellow  ochre,  till  the  old- woik 
of  the  chissel  was  half  filled  up  with  repeated  incrustations. 
Every  improvement  was  in  the  spirit  of  those  times  when  alteira- 
tions  of  Shakspeare  were  perpetrated,  not  merely  with  impunity, 
but  with  applause,  by  Shadwell,  Nahum  Tate  and  Colley  CiUier. 
The  debasement,  indeed,  of  our  ecclesiastical  architecture  whidi 
immediately  ensued  upon  the  Reformation,  is  only  less  disgraceful 
than  the  destruction  to  which  so  many  venerable  edifices  were  con- 
demned by  the  brutal  rapacity  of  their  lay  possessors.  That  glorious 
and  elevating  art  had  attained  its  highest  perfection,  and  no.degne- 
dation  was  ever  more  rapid  or  more  complete;     But  the^RdEbrina- 
tion  was  not  in  any  degree  the  cause  of  this ;  it  was  produ<;^  by 
the  spirit,  or  rather  the  taste,  of  the  age,  and  vras  showa  as 
decidedly  in  those  kingdoms  where  the  papal  religion  maintained 
its  ground,  as  in  England  and  the  other  reformed  countries^    Tie 
new  churches  and  convents  which  were  erected  were  iq-  the  basest 
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style;  and,  i;(rhen  any  alterations  were  made  in  a  cathedral,  they 
proved,  abroad  as  well  as  at  home,  that  the  architects,  while  die 
finest  models  were  before  their  eyes,  were  not  only  incapable  of 
imitating,  but  of  understanding,  and  even  of  admiring  what  they 
aaw. 

Our  cathedrals  had,  however,  by  the  mercy  of  God,  been 
i'escued  from  the  Puritans,  who,  if  their  reign  had  continued  and 
Aeir  wishes  had  been  fulfilled,  would  have  reduced  them  to  the 
state  of  Elgin,  and  St.  Andrews,  and  Melrose :  their  proper  ser- 
ynce  was  duly  performed  in  them ;  their  establishments  were  filled 
widi  becoming  respect  to  character  and  attainments ;  and  it  must 
not  be  supposed  that  all  feeling  connected  with  the  edifices  them- 
selves wais  confined  to  the  Jack  Daws,  the  Tom  Heames,  and 
^  Browne  Willises.  Those  highly-gifted  minds  which  can  resist 
'tlie  contagion  of  false  taste  are  few  in  any  generatidn ;  but  there 
are  whole  classes  who  are  not  within  the  sphere  of  its  influence. 
While  the  Town  and  the  Wits,  as  they  called  themselves,  regarded 
yi  the  works  of  the  dark  ages  (those  of  architects,  chroniclers 
Hmd  poets  alike)  as  altogether  barbarous,  these  classes  were  in  a 
healthier,  and  therefore  a  more  gracious  state:  their  opinions 
were  unsophisticated ;  they  regarded  tl^ese  works  of  their  fore- 
fifitfaers  with  admiration  and  reverence ;  and,  instead  of  exalting 
dieir  own  times  above  all  preceding  ages,  they  were  conscious  of 
the  humiliating  truth  that  they  should  leave  no  such  monuments 
to  postierity.  The  temper  of  mind  which  leads  men  to  depreciate 
and  vilify  what  they  ought  to  admire  is  an  acquired  sin.  Admira- 
tion, is  like  devotion,  a  natural  as  well  as  a  generous  feeling ;  and 
inen  must  be  corrupted  before  they  become  vain,  and  fastidious, 
and  irreligious. 

There  is  an  anecdote  related  of  Philip  II.,  that,  observing  one 
day  at  mass  a  person  who  behaved  \nth  great  irreverence,  he  said 
the  man  must  be  either  a  Jew  or  a  Sacristan.  If  Philip  had 
asked  himself  wherefore  such  indevotion  characterized  the  Sacris- 
tans, it  might  have  induced  a  train  of  thought  little  favourable  to 
diat  S3rstem  of  priestcraft  which  he  was  supporting  by  armies 
abroad  and  autos-da-fe  at  home.  It  wag  not  familiarity  with  the 
place,  nor  with  the  ceremony,  which  occasioned  this  want  of 
respect,  but  the  knowledge  of  what  was  behind  the  scenes.  They 
whose  business  lies  with  observances  and  ceremonials  are  prone 
to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  the  forms  in  which  their  lives  are 
past,  attaching  significance  to  the  veriest  trifles  of  punctilious 
performance!  This  is  one  efi'ect  of  those  avocations  which  con- 
tract the  mind;  and  Philip  would  have  had  no  difficulty  in  detect- 
ing the  counteracting  cause,  if  he  had  ventured  to  investigate  it. 
The  natural  efliect  of  local  habitude  is  to  produce  local  attach- 
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ment.  Every  one  knows  how  strongly  this  is  exemplified  by 
those  who  have  grown  old  in  the  service  of  great  families,  or  great 
establishments  of  any  kind.  And  in  great  churches  we  have  seen 
vergers  so  conformed  to  their  place  and  office,  that,  if  some  miracle 
had  transmuted  them  into  stone,  they  might  have  taken  their  sta- 
tion in  a  niche  or  upon  a  monument  with  perfect  fitness,  and 
would  have  deemed  it,  had  consciousness  been  left  them,  a  sort 
of  humble  apotheosis  to  be  there. 

But  such  edifices  produce  a  wider  influence,  operating  in  various 
ways  upon  different  dispositions.  The  impression  which  they 
make  upon  a  thoughtful/  and  hopeful  mind  in  early  life  has  un- 
doubtedly determined  many  to  that  course  of  study  whereby  they 
have  elevated  themselves  to  high  stations  in  the  English  Churchy 
while  they  fulfilled  their  duty  to  their  own  and  to  succeeding 
generations.'  Westminster  Abbey  was  the  ultimate  object. of 
Nelson's  ambition;  it  was  in  his  thoughts  whenever  he  went  into 
battle,  as  the  last  home  of  all  his  earthly  hopes.  Chatterton 
would  have  been  a  poet,  wherever  he  might  have  been  bom  and 
bred,  but  it  was  Redcliff  Church  that  made  him  call  up  the 
ghost  of  Rowley ;  and  in  that  mood  which  local  circumstances 
fostered  he  composed  all  tliose  pieces  by  which  he  will  be  remem- 
bered. If  the  same  influence,  acting  upon  aptitudes  of  a  different 
kind,  has  not  created  architects  also,  to  rival  the  works  which 
they  admire,  it  is  because  the  present  state  of  society  affords  no 
opportunity  for  them.  Otherwise  the  same  feeling  which  induces 
and  enables  antiquaries  to  describe  and  artists  to  delineate  the 
great  monuments  of  elder  times  would  assuredly  take  this  direct 
tion ;  and  it  would  be  found  that,  in  this  also,  liie  most  magnifi-r 
cent  of  the  arts,  we  are  not  inferior  to  our  forefathers*  As  far  as 
opportunity  has  been  given  this  has  been  shown. 

The  humble  passion  of  the  antiquary,  into  which  little,  or  no 
ambition  enters,  but  where  patience  and  labour  bring  with  them 
their  own  reward,  is  awakened  and  fostered  by  the  same  circum- 
stance. Brow  ne  Willis,  the  first  person  who  undertook  a  detailed 
and  general  survey  of  the  English  cathedrals,  acquired  his  loveAr 
this  pursuit  by  passing  many  of  his  idle  hours  in  the  Abbey  when 
a  Westminster  boy.  That  abbey  was  open  to  the  boys,  till  of  late 
years,  when  they  were  deprived  of  a  liberty  which  produced  some 
injury  to  the  monuments,  and  some  annoyance  to  the  visitors  md 
showmen.  Browne  Willis,  who  became  one  of  the  oddest  of  all 
odd  men,  had  his  share  of  peculiarities  as  a  boy.  The  monumettti 
were  his  books,  and  before  he  left  school  he  imbibed  there  a  love 
of  churches  and  church  antiquities  which  fixed  the  bent  of  his 
after-life.      He  was  a  great  repairer  of  churches  and  steeples^ 
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visits^  upon  tbeir  dedication  days;    and  when  he  went  to  Bath 
would  lodge  no  where  but  in  the  Abbey-house.     A  lively  lady 
described  him  as  having,  with  one  of  the  honestest  hearts  in  die 
world,  one  of  the  oddest  heads  that  ever  dropt  from  the  moon. 
He  wrote  the  worst  hand  of  any  man  in  England :  it  was  more 
unintelligible  than  if  he  had  learned  to  write  by  copying  the 
inscriptions  upon  old  tombstones.     He  wore  three  or  four  coats 
at  once,  each  being  of  a  different  generation,  and  over  them  an 
old  blue  cloak  lined  with  black  fustian,  all  of  which  were  girt 
with  a  leathern  belt,  giving  him  the  appearance  of  a  beggar,  for 
which  he  was  often  taken  in  the  course  of  his  enthusiastic  wan- 
derings.    His  weather-beaten  wig  was  of  a  colour  for  which  lan- 
guage affords  no  name ;  his  slouched  hat,  having  past  the  stage 
between  black  and  brown,  was  in  the  same  predicament  as  the 
wig ;  and  the  lower  part  of  his  equipments  had  obtained  for  him 
in  hi3  own  neighbourhood  the  appellation  of  Old  Wrinkle-Boots, 
for,  during  the  wear  and  tear  and  repair  of  forty  years,  the  said 
boots  had  contracted  as  many  wrinkles  as  their  quantum  of  calf- 
skin would  contain,  and  consequently  did  not  reach  half  up  the 
legs  which  they  once  covered.    Being  far  too  deeply  engaged  with 
past  ages  to  bestow  any  portion  of  his  thoughts  and  cares  upon  the 
present,  he  suffered  a  fair  fortune  to  be  deteriorated  by  neglecting 
his  worldly  affairs.     And  having  lived  long  enough  to  hold  a  dis- 
tinguished place  among  antiquities  himself,  he  left  behind  him 
the  character  of  a  diligent  and  faithful  antiquary,  in  which  he  \vill 
long  continue  to  be  remembered.     Reputations  of  this  class  are 
not  like  those  of  fashionable  authors,  which  come  like  shadows, 
and  so  depart ;  they  keep  their  place,  and  make  up  in  duration 
for  what  they  want  in  extensiveness. 

Browne  Willis  did  not  complete  his  Survey  of  the  Cathedrals. 
The  work  became  the  property  of  Osberne,  the  bookseller 
whom  Johnson  immortalized  by  knocking  him  down  with  a  folio. 
Osberne  advertised  it  as  comprehending  accounts  of  all,  and  the 
author,  considering  this  as  an  unwarrantable  artifice,  exposed  the 
puff  by  a  counter-advertisement.  The  task  which  he  left  imper- 
fect has  been  undertaken  by  Mr.  Britton,  who  has  contributed 
more  than  any  other  person  to  the  illustration  of  our  architectural 
antiquities.  In  what  manner  he  was  led  to  the  pursuit  of  these 
studies  he  has  explained  in  a  singular  fragment  of  auto-biography, 
interesting  enough  to  make  us  wish  it  had  been  upon  a  more 
extensive  scale.  The  circumstances  of  his  early  life  were  as 
unlikely  to  give  his  persevering  and  enterprizing  disposition  such 
»  direction,  as  those  in  which  Browne  Willis  was  placed  were 
likely  to  foster  a  passion  for  such  pursuits  in  a  temper  which  was 
predisposed  for  them.     Born  in  a  Wiltshire  village,  aad  with  the 
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strongest  desire  to  learn,  having  been  taught  nothing  more  than 
to  read,  write,  and  cipher  at  some  wretched  schools,  at  the  age  of 
fourteen  the  misfortunes  of  his  family  threw  him  upon  the  WorId» 
and  he  was  apprenticed  for  six  years  by  an  uncle. to  a  wine-mer- 
chant in  LfOndon — a  destination  in  which  his  comfort,  health  and 
interest  seem  to  have  been  as  little  consulted  as  his  inclination 
and  talents. 

'  These  six  years,*  says  he, '  were  dragged  on  as  a  lengthened  and 
galling  chain  ^  for  my  health,  always  weakly,  was  greatly  impaired  % 
constant  confineroent  in  damp,  murky  cellars.  My  occupation  wa3  t 
continued  series  of  bodily  labour,  without  mental  excitement  or  atniise* 
ment.  Every  succeeding  day  presented  only  a  dull  monotpnons  rqtetir 
tion  of  the  former  3  there  appeared  nothing  to  learn,  ai)d  no  prospect  of 
reward  or  advancement  beyond  that  of  a  common  servant.  The  porten 
in  the  business  learnt  as  much  as  the  apprentice  ;  yet  they  were  rewarded 
by  annual  or  weekly  salaries.  I  felt  my  situation  iriLsome  and  misetible^ 
and  ventured  to  remonstrate  with  my  master  and  uncle,  but  without  airf 
remission  of  labour  or  improvement  in  comfort.  My  health  heconuDg 
more  and  more  reduced,  with  scarcely  a  prospect  of  recovery,  my  master 
at  length  gave  up  about  half  a  year  of  my  service,  presented  me  with 
two  guineas,  instead  of  twenty,  which  he  had  engaged  to  do>  and  sent 
me  into  the  world  to  shift  for  myself.* 

During  the  term  of  what  he  calls  legal  English  slavery*  his 
daily  busmess  was  to  bottle  off  and  cork  a  certain  number  of 
dozens  of  wine ;  and  the  only  reading  in  which  he  could  indulge 
was  in  the  cellar  by  candle-light,  at  occasional  intervals*  not  of 
leisure,  but  of  time  abstracted,  or  rather  won*  from  this  emjdoy- 
ment.     In  order  to  gain  this  time,  and  compensate  for  it*  it  wis 
necessary  for  him  to  labour  with  more  activity,  and  devise. die 
most  rapid  modes  of  getting  through  his  task,  which^  with  all  fab 
exertions,  generally  required  from  ten  to  eleven  hours,  and  he  had 
then  three  or  four  for  reading.     In  the  morning  too  he  ^stole  an 
occasional  half-hour  between  seven  and  eight  o'clock  to. look  at 
the  sky,  breathe  a  little  fresh  air,'  (that  is*  fresh  in  comparisQB 
with  the  under-ground  atmosphere  in  which  hb  days  wer^  p^st*} 
and  visit  two  book-stalls,  which  fortunately  happened; to  be  near 
the  subterranean  scene  of  his  diurnal  immurement.    BookHStallfl 
are  among  the  things  to  be  regretted  of  which  modem.  impn>ver 
ments  are  depriving  us;  and  &s  is  felt  by  many  a  lover  of  booksj 
who  used  to  direct  his  course  in  the  streets  of  London*  not  hjtfae 
shortest  line,  but  so  as  to  take  in  the  greatest  number  of  thmi  19 
his  round.     Their  diminution  is  a  less  evil  to  themere  coUectOESi 
and  even  to  those  collectors  of  a*  better  class  who  value  .a  vcdamc 
not  for  its  rarity  but  for  its  intrinsic  worth*  than  it  ia  to  those  perr 
sons  whom  Milton  denominates  staU^eaders.    To  poor  judiolaca 
and  poor  lovers  of  learning  they  were  »  tables  spread  in  tbb  wU^ 
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demess.  Mr.  Bi  ittou's  reading  was  of  course  irregular  and  mis- 
cellaneous. The  perpetual  sense  of  ill-health  led  him  to.modieal 
and  anatomical  books ;  and  he  is  inclined  to  think  that  he  learnt 
to  understand  his  constitutional  tendencies  to  disease,  and  to 
combat  or  mans^e  them  successfully,  by  studying  Comaro  on 
I^ong  Life,  Tissot's  Essay  on  the  Diseases  incident  to  sedentanr 
People,  Cheselden's  Anatomy,  Quincy's  Dispensatory,  Bucban^ 
Domestic  Medicine,  and  sundry  Treatises  on  Consumption.  It 
is  well  for  him  that  he  escaped  any  serious  injury  in  the  process, 
physical  books  being  the  most  dangerous  that  any  person  can  take 
to  perusing — except  metaphysical  ones ; — for  it  is  indeed  a  less  evil 
to  mjure  the  constitution  by  ignorant  treatment,  and  to  induce 
valetudinarian  feelings  and  habits,  than  to  sophisticate  the  under^ 
standing  and  to  poison  the  mind.'*''  Our  cellar-student  possessed 
in  his  cheerful  and  hopeful  temper  a  counteracting  principle; 
and  he  had  healthier  studies  also.  Derham's  Astro-and-Physico- 
Theology  and  Ray's  Wisdom  of  God  manifested  in  the  Works  of 
the  Creation,  gave  his  thoughts  and  sentiments  a  natural  and  be** 
neficial  direction.  He  became  familiar  with  Dr.  Dodd's  Thoughts 
in  Prison,  which,  out  of  prison,  could  not  have  been  read  in*  a 
more  appropriate  place  than  a  London  cellar  by  candle-light ; 
and  for  lighter  reading,  in  the  intervals  of  bottling  and  corking,  he 
had  Smollet  and  Fielding,  and  Sterne. 

For  the  use  of  many  of  these  books  he  was  indebted  to  a  friend 
with  whom  he  fortunately  became  acquainted  in  his  morning 
walks.  This  person,  whose  name  was  Essex,  obtained  a  respect- 
able livelihood  by  painting  the  figures  on  watch  faces ;  an  occu- 
pation which,  while  it  constantly  employed  his  hands  and  eyes, 
left  his  mind  at  full  leisure  either  for  conversation  or  for  listening 
while  another  read.  He  seems  to  have  been  one  of  those  rare 
men  whom  it  is  useful  to  know,  or  even  to  hear  of,  who  evince 
that  the  love  of  true  knowledge  is  not  incompatible  with  humble  in- 
dtiBtry,  and  that  its  tendency  is  to  make  us  contented  and  happy 
in  our  station.  Mr.  Britton  was  beholden  to  him  for  both  friendly 
offices  and  salutary  advice ;  and  at  his  shop  he  became  acquainted 
with  Dr.  Towers  and  with  Mr.  Bray  ley.  With  the  latter,  now 
well  known  as  an  antiquarian  and  topographical  writer,  he  com- 
menced his  literary  adventures  by  publishing,  as  a  partnership 
concern,  a  song  of  Mr.  Br  ay  ley's  composition  upon  the  hair- 
powder  tax,  then  just  imposed.  The  Guinea  Pig  was  its  title. 
Relying  upon  the  popularity  of  the  subject,  they  printed  it  on 
fine  wove  paper,  priced  it  one  penny,  being  double  the  usual 
cost,  and  entered  it  at  Stationers'  Hall.  The  precaution  was  of 
no  avail,  as  the  laws  do  not  execute  themselves.     One  Evans,  a 

*  Goethe  has  >vell  said,  *  he  who  thinks  too  much  of  his  bod^  bvcomes  sick;  he  who 
docs  the  same  by  his  imnd  becomes  mad.' 

u  4  noted 
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noted  printer  of  ballads  in  Long  Lane,  pirated  this  property,  and 
boasted,  whilst  the  sale  was  yet  rife,  that  he  had  sold  upwards  of 
seventy  thousand  copies.  The  fact  is  not  less  renftarkable  than 
certain,  that  although  the  business  of  a  bookseller  and  publisher 
is,  when  properly  conducted,  the  most  liberal  of  all  trades,  as  it 
might  be  supposed  and  ought  to  be,  there  is  no  other  trade  in 
which  so  much  open  and  impudent  rascality  is  practised  by  the 
lower  members. 

Mr.  Britton  speaks  playfully  of  this  piracy,  and  may  now  in- 
deed very  well  think  the  anecdote  worth  what  it  cost  him ;  but  die 
injury  was  no  sKght  one  when  it  was  inflicted.  The  little  prize 
which  he  had  gained  in  the  lottery  of  publication,  and  of  which  he 
was  thus  robbed,  would  have  been  a  most  seasonable  aid  for  one 
who,  when  released  from  his  indentures,  found  himself  adrift  upon 
the  world  with  a  viaticum  of  two  guineas  as  his  remuneration  for 
five  years  and  a  half  of  candle-light  service  in  the  wine  vaults*  He 
had,  however,  hope,  ardour,  enterprize,  frugality,  and  perseverance, 
the  best  qualifications  for  acquiring  wealth,,  or,  which  are  better 
than  wealth, — independence  and  contentment. 

'  The  Ticissitudcs  which  I  experienced,'  he  says,  '  after  being  released 
from  my  celK — the  privations  I  endured, — my  pedestrian  journey  from 
London  to  Plymouth  and  back, — my  predilection  for  theatrical  amuse- 
ments, reading,  and  debating  societies, — and  my  occupations  in  wine- 
cellars,  counting-houses,  and  law-offices,  would  collectively  afford  a  series 
of  not  uninteresting  events,  and  subjects  both  for  reflection  and  for  de- 
scription.' 

The  fear  of  being  thought  trifling  or  egotistical  has  withheld, 
him  from  entering  into  the  details  of  these  his  struggles  in  life. 
But  we  may  remind  him  tliat  details  of  this  kind  carry  with  them 
an  interest  to  which  no  fiction  can  attaui;  and  that  the  memoirs 
of  a  man  who,  from  such  circumstances  and  through  such  diffi- 
culties, has  made  his  way  to  a  station  of  comfort  and  respectability 
in  life,  is  one  of  the  most  useful  lessons  that  could  be  put  into 
the  hands  of  the  young. 

While  leading  this  unsettled  and  hazardous  life,  the  desire  of 
employing  his  pen  more  agreeably  than  in  counting-houses  and 
law-offices,  a  desire  which  has  proved  ruinous  to  so  many  an  un- 
fortunate adventurer,  led  him  almost  by  accident  into  the  path  for 
which  he  was  best  qualified>  not  indeed  by  acquirements,  but  b^ 
the  disposition  and  patience  and  tact  which  would  supply  their 
want.  An  essay  which  he  had  written  for  the  Sporting  Magaziue 
was  the  means  of  introducing  him  to  Mr.  Wheble,  the  proprietor 
of  that  journal.  Wheble  had,  in  the  year  1784,  at  Salisbury^ 
where  he  then  lived,  issued  proposals  for  publishing  the  Beauties 
of  Wiltshire,  in  two  volumes,  embellished  with  engravin^s^  the 
price  to  be  ten  shillings,  and  half  the  money  paid  at  the  time  ot 

subscribing. 
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^scribiDg.  Removing  to  London,  and  being  fully  occupied  in 
■iness  there,  be  had  never  found  leisure  to  discbarge  an  engage- 
nt  \i'hich,  in  fact,  he  was  little  able  to  perform ;  but  he  had 
reived  a  few  subscriptions,  and  therefore  felt  himself  bound  to 
\  performance.  And  upon  falling  in  with  Mr.  Britton  tand 
ding  that  he  was  a  Wiltshire  man,  as  if  that  were  sufficient 
alification,  he  urged  him  to  undertake  the  task  in  his  stead.  '  I 
d  neither  studied  the  subject/  says  Britton,  '  nor  was  I  ac- 
ainted  with  any  person  to  whom  I  could  apply  for  advice  or 
iistance,  yet  without  either  rudder,  compass,  or  chart,  I  watr 
rdy  enough  to  put  to  sea;  and  was  more  indebted  to  the  flowing 
le  of  chance,  and  to  the  fair  wind  of  indulgence,  that  I  ever 
Khed  a  safe  port,  than  to  any  skill  or  talents  of  my  own.'. 
lieble  had  never  obtained  any  material  information  for  the  unn 
irtaking,  and  the  only  printed  materials  with  which  he  furnished 
m  ivas  the  account  of  Wiltshire  in  the  Magna  Britannia,  which 
e  aspirant  found  not  only  wholly  uninteresting  but  almost  uui 
ielligible*  Shortly  afterwards  Mr.  Hood,  then  a  publisher  in 
te  Poultry,  engaged  him  to  write  or  compile,  for  the  publisher 
M  indifferent  which,  the  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales ;— ^with 

>  little  regard  to  the  qualifications  of  the  persons  employed  on 
ieni»  or  to  the  quality  of  the  work  which  they  may  be  expected 

>  produce,  are  such  undertakings  projected  and  executed.  We 
bbld  mention  works  of  greater  pith  and  moment,  concerning 
rhich  the  speculators  have  been  as  imprudent>  or  rather  as  care-s 
58S,  in  their  choice — and  not  so  fortunate. 

r  The  young  author  was  more  scrupulous  than  his  employewr* 
i9*btwithstanding  the  buoyancy  of  his  spirits,  and  that  confidence 
rikich  he  owed  to  a  happy  temper,  and  without  which  the  execu- 
km  of  such  a  work  must  have  appeared  to  him  utterly  in^)ossibIe, 
le  was  conscious  in  himself  that  an  apprenticeship  spent  in 
lOttling  and  corking  wine  was  not  the  best  course  of  preparation 
swr  a  topographical  writer.  Pratt's  Gleanings  and  Mr.  Warner's 
Rralks  in  Wales  were  at  that  time  new  and  popular  books,  and 
1^  had  read  also  the  Travels  in  England  of  Moritz,  the  Prussian^ 
iriio  relates,  with  such  pleasant  simplicity,  his  perils  in  travelling 
90  the  outside  of  a  stage-coach,  and  his  sufferings  when,  for  the 
lake  of  securing  himself,  he  got  into  the  basket.  These  books 
made  him  emulous  of  what  he  admired,  and  with  the  view  of 
qualifying  himself  for  the  task  which  he  had  undertaken,  he  past 
flie  summer  and  autumn  of  1799  with  his  friend  Mr.  Bray  ley,  who 
^as  to  be  the  associate  of  his  literary  labours,  in  a  pedestrian  tour 
fom  London,  by  way  of  the  midland  and  western  counties,  into 
Jiorth  Wales,  through  that  part  of  the  principality,  and  home  by 
CitQshire.  On  their  return  their  first  business  was  to  fulfil  the 
• .  engagement 
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engagement  with  Wheble ;  the  Beauties  of  Wiltshire  accdidini^y 
were  published  in  two  volumes,  executed  in  a  very  different  nuumai 
and  upon  a  different  scale  of  expense  from  what  the  oiigpuial  pio* 
posals  had  promised.  Two  volumes,  however,  did  not  complete 
the  survey  of  the  county,  and  five  and  twenty  years  had  ela(Med 
before  Mr.  Brittou  found  leisure  to  compose  and  publish  a  ebb* 
eluding  volume,  as  superior  to  the  former  in  all  respects  as  Aeie 
were  to  what  had  been  projected  in  1784.  They  then  began  Um 
Beauties  of  England  and  W  ales,  and  having  seriously  begiin  ikd 
worky  began  also  for  the  first  time  to  apprehend  die  diflScuhy  and 
the  impoitance  of  the  task  which  they  had  undertaken.  Tlie 
publisher  cared  nothing  for  this,  and  urged  them  to  hasten  the  pev- 
formance.  He  only  required  the  Beauties,  he  said ;  much  origHUil 
matter  was  not  necessary  for  such  vi'orks,  and  there  were  p^aW 
of  books  which  they  might  copy  or  abridge.  But  Britton  uid'his 
associate  were  actuated  by  a  better  spint ;  they  could  not  satisfy 
themselves  as  easily  as  they  might  have  satisfied  their  employei^ 
who  only  wanted  a  work  that  would  sell ;  it  was  hot  enough  for 
diem  to  do  their  work  unless  they  could  do  it  satisfactorily  ant 
creditably  to  themselves ;  they  had  attached  theinselves  to  literfttDiv 
as  their  vocation,  so  they  felt  that  they  had  a  character  to'attaitt 
and  support ;  and,  somewhat  to  the  surprize  of  the  bookseller^  they 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  places  ought  to  be  visited  before  they 
were  described,  and  that  it  was  the  duty  of  an  authdr  to  iddke 
himself  well  acquainted  with  the  subject  upon  which  he  ihteiodsd' 
to  write.  They  therefore  set  about  their  work  diligently  and  ia 
the  right  way,  and'  as  they  acquired  knowledge  acquired  also  a 
love  of  the  pursuits  wherein  they  had  engaged. 

This  brought  on  another  difference  of  opinion  with  the  unfcip* 
tunate  publisher.    The  book  was  likely  not  only  to  be  better  than 
he  had  bargained  for,  but  also  of  a  dibSTerent  lund.     His  author! 
were   for  introducing  antiquarian  subjects   and  laews  pf  *6ttr 
architectural  antiquities;    but   the    publisher  opined  diat   the 
Beauties  of  a  country  consisted  in- picturesque  scenes  and  sen^ 
men's  seats,  and  that  antiquities  and  natural  curiosities  ou^tbot 
to  be  introduced.    The  tide  of  the  work  was  the  *  Beauties  of 
England  and  Wales/  and  what  had  Antiquities  to  do  among 
Beauties?     On  their  parts  it  was  pleaded,  that  antiquities  were 
necessarily  included  in  the  other  part  of  die  tide,  which  promised 
^  Delineations,  topographical,  historical,  and  descriptive;'  .  This 
was  not  a  mere  difference  of  opinion  de  gustibwt,  wfaidi  being 
-  proverbially  said  to  be  not  disputable^  is  nevertheless  eteriudly 
disputed;  it  was  a  practical  question.    Differences,  in  the  angry 
sense  of  the  word, '  and  even  warm  contentions/ arose  betweeti  this 
parties,  and  the  result  was,  that  Mr.  Britton  planned  hu-  yfoM 

ujpon 
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tfpda  the  Architectural  Antiquities  of  Great  Britain;  found, putn 
lishers  to  engage  with  him  in  it  upon  his  own  views, — and  hi  the 
course  of  nine  yehrs  produced  the  most  beautiful  work  of  its  kind 
diat  had  ever  till  then  appeared.  That  work  led  to  his  Chrono-^ 
logical  and  Historical  Illustrations  of  the  Ancient  Ecclesiastical 
Architecture  of  Great  Britain,  and  to  his  series  of  Cathedral  His*- 
tones,  eight  of  which  have  now  been  published,  and  which  is  still 
in  progress. 

.    When  Browne  Willis  published  his  Survey  of  the  Cathedrals, 
the  arts  of  design  and  engraving  were  in  a  low  state  in  this  coun- 
ti^.;  Fraiice  and  Holland  at  that  time  greatly  excelling,  us  in 
both.     In  his  days  it  would  have  been  thought  impc^ible  that 
the  graver  should   be  able  to  represent  the  picturesque  forms 
and  effects  of  such  edifices,  so  as  to  convey  no  inadequate  reprer 
sentation  of  the  place,  and  something  even  of  the  feeling  which 
the  church  itself  wrould  impress.    Even  in  a  later  generation,  when 
the  task  of  delineating  the  ruined  castles  and  religious  housds  in 
this  kingdom  was  undertaken  by  Grose,  mere  fidelity  was  all  that 
was  attempted  in  his  delineations.     The  surprizing  improvement 
which,  has  been  made  in  both  these  arts  could  not  be  more 
Strikingly  exemplified  than  by  a  comparison  of  those  works  with 
the  corresponding  ones  of  Mr.  Britton,  in  which  the  designs  are 
as  much  more  faithful  as  they  are  more  beautiful,  (so  far  have  the 
artists  been  from  sacrificing  exactitude  to  picturesqueness,)  and 
the  engravers  have  shown  that  the  utmost  strength  and  richness  of 
efiect  are  compatible  with  the  utmost  precision  and  minutest  ac- 
curacy.    This  is  not  said  for  the  purpose  of  depreciating  men 
whose  meritorious  labours  have  well  entitled  them  to  our  grati-? 
tude ;  and  one  of  whom  has  preserved  for  us  the  forms  of  very 
many  interesting  objects,  which,  in  the  short  lapse  of  less  than 
half  a  century,  time  has  in  some  instances  sadly  injured,  and  in 
others  totally  destroyed.     In  many  cases  their  destruction  has 
been  accelerated  by  that  brutal  temper  which  chooses  to  exercise 
the  nght  of  property  in  defiance  and  contempt  of  public  feeling. 
Within  the  memory  of  man  part  of  the  most  venerable  pile  of 
ruins  in  this  island  has  been  pulled  down  for  the  worthy  object  of 
employing  the   materials  in   mending   the  turnpike   road!     In 
another  place  it  was  thought  cheaper  to  erect  some  new  buildings 
with  the  spoils  of  a  ruined  castle,  than  to  purchase  stones  for 
them  from  the  quarry.     One  of  the  walls  of  the  castle  was  there- 
fore thrown  down,  and  there  it  lies  at  this  day,  the  cement  having 
been  found  so  firm  as  efiectually  to  disappoint  the  perpetrators  of 
this  mischief. 

Mr.  Britton,  in  the  Preface  to  the  Cathedrals,  compares  the 
feelings  of  an  author  upon  commencing  and  concluding  a  great 

work. 
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work,  such  as  the  one  which  he  has  undertaken,  with  those  of  an 
architect  upon  laying  the  foundation  of  a  great  edifice,  and  upon 
seeing  it  completed.  Should  it  be  a  mournful  or  a  consolatorj 
thought  that  the  book  may  easily  outlast  the  building  ?  He  hts 
seen  a  notable  exemplification  of  this  in  his  own  account  of 
Fonthill  Abbey ;  before  it  had  been  published  three  years  down 
fell  Vathek's  Tower.  But  we  were  diiuking  of  structures  which 
cannot  so  well  be  spared.  Since  the  commencement  of  the  prer 
sent  century  Westminster  Abbey  has  been  endangered  by  fire, 
and  the  cathedral  at  Rouen  seriously  injured  by  the  same  cause. 
The  most  remarkable  church  in  Portugal,  as  connected  with  the 
history  and  antiquities  of  that  kingdom,  has  been  burnt  by  the 
French,  under  special  orders  from  their  commander  Massen9» 
when  he  was  determined  to  inflict  every  evil  in  his  power  upon  a 
people  whom  he  was  unable  to  subdue.  Many  other  churches 
and  convents  were  destroyed  by  the  same  spirit  of  ferocious  bar- 
barity in  Spain,  and  among  others  the  monastery  of  S.  Juan  de  la 
Pena,  which  was  the  burial-place  of  the  kings  of  Navarre.  In 
our  own  country,  where,  by  God's  blessing,  we  have  been  so  long 
preserved  from  all  the  immediate  calamities  and  devastations,  of 
war,  time  is  making  itself  felt  by  these  venerable  monuments  of 
former  ages,  and  what  time  has  spared  has  in  some  cases  been  de- 
stroyed by  presumptuous  alterations.  '  It  cannot  but  be  regretted/ 
Mr.  Britton  says,  *  that  these  national  objects  are  fast  mouldering 
away,  or  so  much  changed  by  modem  innovations,  that  in  many 
instances  their  original  features  can  scarcely  be  ascertained.' 

Few  poetical  conceits  have  made  their  fortune  so  well  as 
Joachim  de  Bellay's  upon  the  Tiber  and  the  ruins  of  Rome  ^— . 

'  Rome  de  Rome  est  h  seal  monument ^ 
Et  Rome  Rome  a  veincu  seukment, 
Le  Tyhre  teul^  qui  vers  la  mer  s'en/mt, 
Reste  de  Rome,    0  mondaine  inconstance  ! 
Ce  qui  est  ferme,  est  par  le  temps  destruit, 
Et  ce  quifuit,  au  temps  fait  resistance.* 

It  has  been  better  expressed  by  Spenser*  in  English,  and  by 
Quevedof  in  Spanish,  than  it  is  in  the  original.  A  greater  poet 
than  Bellay  might  have  been  proud  of  two  such  translators.  The 
conceit  would  hardly  have  been  thus  popular,  unless  it  had  sprung 
from  a  feeling  so  natural  that  all  must  recognize  it  in  themselves. 
Man  himself  is  not  more  short-lived  when  compared  with  some 

*  Rome  now  of  Rome  is  the  only  fimerall,      -f  Solo  tl  Tybre  quedb,  cuya  eorriwUf 
And  only  Rome  of  Rome  hath  victory ;  Si  Ciudad  la  regb,  ya  iepuUura 

Ne  ought  save  Tyber,  hastening  to  his  fall>       Xm  Uora  con  funesto  ton  doUeaie. 
Remains  of  all.    O  world's  inconstancy !  O  Roma  en  tu  grandesa,  en  tu  hermmura. 

That  which  is  firm  doth  flit  and  fall  away,       Huib  lo  que  erafirme,  y  tokmente 
And  that  is  flitting  doth  abide  and  stay.'    .    .  Lofiigitivo  permanece,  y  dwra.' 

'      of 
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of  his  own  Diaterial  works,  than  the  nuwf  duntblfl'^f  Aimti  ^khIb 
are  in  comparisou  wit^  tjie  great  features  ofiutiiiey—'whifdi,paiib' 
able  as  they  tlieinselvea  are,  a«8Uine  nev^lfaelesa  4  charactW  (tf 
duration  and  even  permaneBcy,  when  measured  b;  die  Uiortiq^ 
of  our  mui  tal  existence,  or  by  the  oldest  and  proadest  moaamHUii 
of  human  power.  To  how  man;  casualties  are  those  inbiuk- 
ments  liable  i  The  ligbtnbg  shatters,  and  die  earthquake  oree- 
throws  tliem.  Lightning  sets  a  cathedral  in  flames:  orthesame 
catastrophe  is  produced  hy  a  plumber's  ketde,  or  a  heap  of 
shavings,  the  carelessness  of  a  base  workman,  or  the  villainy  of  as 
incendiary  when  actuated  by  mere  malignity,  or  seeking  an  opp(^ 
lunity  of  pluiitfer.  In  the  wars  of  former  ages  such  edifices,  eve^ 
when  not  held  sacred,  were  safe  from  any  other  injury  than  mi^t 
be  inflicted  in  forcing  their  doors;  bul  bombs  androck^aarenot 
discriminative^  and  in  the  employment  of  these  dreadfiil  meana^ 
injury  is  done  which  the  very  besiegers  regret  after  their  succesi, 
aad  even  at  the  tiiae  would  gladly  not  have  committed,  had  it  beett 
in  their  power  to  choose. 

But  a  wor^e  daager  than  that  of  foreign  war,  or  of  all  odur 
injuries  whether  arising  from  natural  or  accidental  causes,  is  front 
the  madnesij  of  the  people.  When  the  idolatry  of  the  HoDudi 
church,  and  ilic  impudent  impostures  of  the  Romish  clergy  prtK 
voked  the  refonnaUon,  the  reformers,  on  the  first  eruption  oftneir 
leal,  contented  themselves  with  demolishing  the  images  and  sbrineb 
which  were  the  objects  of  superstitious  veneration.  The  impulse 
vhich  hurried  them  to  this  storm-beeldery,  as  the  Flemings,  among 
whom  it  began  at  Ypres,  call  this  iconoclasm  of  the  sisteentt 
century,  was  purely  zealous,  and  the  demolition  proceeded  no 
farther.  Other  passions  soon  mingled  themselves  with  zeal — 
odier  purposes  were  covered  under  its  semblance,  and  thus,  with 
die  pretext  of  doing  the  Lord's  work,  that  havoc  was  committed 
iriiicb  did  so  much  serious  injury  to  the  Protestant  cause,  and 
entailed  upon  it  the  undeserved  reproach  of  having  produced  ez.- 
cesses  and  crimes,  for  which  it  only  afforded  the  occasion.  Feai^ 
ful  proof  has  been  given  in  our  own  days  how  easily  that  disposi- 
tion for  destruction  and  sacrilegious  plunder  may  be  excited  among 
^e  multitude,  even  in  countries  which  are  apparently  the  least 
prepared  for  it.  it  is  but  to  cross  the  Channel,  and  we  may  see 
ruins  at  St.  Omers  which  shall  induce  more  melancholy  thoughts 
dian  the  sight  of  Melrose  or  Malmsbury,  for  this  devastation 
was  die  work  of  yesterday ;  and  however  the  spirit  which  pro- 
.  duced  it  may  seem  to  be  allayed  in  France,  it  is  strong  in  other 
parts,  where  its  operations  may  affect  us  more  nearly.  Through- 
out that  country,  and  throughout  the  Catholic  Netherlands,  where 
certunly  the  Rombh  religion  faas  the  strongest  hold  upon  the 
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people,  that  spirit  found  nothing  to  impede  its.£ree  course  during 
the  first  years  of  the  French  Revolution.  The  traveller  may  noir 
look  in  vain  for  the  Chapel  of  the  Sangreal  at  Bruges,  for  the 
Cathedral  Church  of  St.  Lambert  at  Liege,  and  for  those  religioui 
houses  in  the  Low  Countries,  whose  names  occur  so  frequently 
in  the  history  of  the  middle  ages.  The  monasteries  which  foi^ 
merly  ^domed  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  now,  with  the  unsiriifli- 
ness  of  violent,  recent,  and  naked  ruins,  deform  the  scene  whicb 
they  once  embellished.  Sculptured  fragments  from  demolidied 
churches  and  convents  are  in  many  places  to  be  seen  by  the  way; 
side;  in  others,  elaborate  tombstones  have  been  laid  down  ai 
pavement  in  the  streets,  or  converted  into  tables  in  public?  plei^jiare- 
gardens !  If  Mabillon  and  his  followers  had  delayed  their  seuchei 
half  a  century,  the  invaluable  records  which  they  collected  wbuU 
have  perished  with  the  buildings  wherein  they  were  preserve!!-. 
It  is  now  too  late  to  wish  that  artists  as  well  as  antiquarie?  l^ii 
been  employed  in  those  most  useful  missions ;  and  that  edifices  rf 
such  importance  in  the  history  of  civilization  and  of  the  genml 
church,  had  been  preserved  in  such  delineations  as  those  whidare 
now  lying  before  us  of  the  English  catliedrals. 

In  a  survey  of  our  cathedrals  the  arrangement  must  needs  be 
arbitrary,  for  there  would  be  as  little  advantage  in  chronologiod 
as  in  alphabetical  order.  It  was,  therefore,  reason  enough  for 
beginning  with  Salisbury  that  Mr.  Britton  was  a  Wiltshire  man. 
The  history  of  any  one  will  show  how  many  interesting  and  im- 
portant circumstances  have  occurred  in  relation  with  these  Ven^ 
rable  structures,  and  as  Salisbury  comes  first  in  this  beautiAd 
series,  we  will  take  Salisbury  for  our  example. 

As  in  the  first  ages  of  Christianity  among  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
the  limits  of  a  parish  were  those  of  the  estate  in  which  the  chnrck 
was  founded  and  endowed,  so  the  dioceses  were  of  the  sam^  ei^ 
tent  as  the  respective  kingdoms  of  the  Heptarchy :  and  in  Ae 
frequent  changes  to  which  those  petty  and  turbulent  states  weie 
liable,  the  title  and  privileges  of  royalty  seem  to  have  been  assumed 
by  any  chieftain  who  had  a  cathedral  in  his  dominions.  Win* 
Chester  was  the  original  see  among  the  West  Saxons  :  th»  walk 
divided  and  subdivided,  and  Wiltshire  is  believed  to  have  been 
included  in  the  diocese  of  Sherbourne  for  some  two  centi^ie^, 
when,  in  pursuance  of  Alfred's  intentions  for  restoring  brder  in 
ecclesiastical  afiairs,  a  synod  was  held  under  Edward  the  Elder; 
and  the  two  bishoprics  of  Dorchester  (in  Oxfordshire)  and 
Sherbourne  were  divided  into  five.  One  of  these  was  for  Wiltshire^ 
the  seat  of  ■  the  bishop  was  unsettled,  and  is  said  to  have  beep 
alternately  at  Wilton,  Sunning,  and  Ramsbury,  near  Marlbo- 
rough.    The  savage  Odo,  who  bears  so  conspicuous  api^^t  in  the 
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tragedy  of  ^wy  and  Elgiva,  held  the  see  while  it  was  in  this 
Btate,  before  he  was  promoted  to  Canterbury.  Herman  de  Lo- 
diaringia  would  have  removed  the  episcopal  seat  from  Wilton  to 
M^himbury.  Edward  the  Confessor  consented  to  this,  which  in* 
deed  appears  to  have  been  a  fitting  measure ;  the  monks  of  M alms^ 
bsryyAOlirevery  were  not  disposed  to  be  under  any  episcopal  govern- 
ance^ Earl  Godwin,  for  weighty  reasons  it  may  be  suspected, 
exerted  his  all-commanding  influence  in  their  behalf,  and  Herman 
retired  in  disgust  to  St.  Bertin's  monastery  at  St.  Omers,  which 
was  during  many  ages  the  general  asylum  for  all  disgraced  or 
tarbulent  English  prelates.  Here,  whether  A*om  pious  or  politic 
iBdtives,  he  took  the  habit  himself,  and  being  thus  connected 
«^  the  powerful  body  against  which  he  had  found  how  difficult 
itwtt  to  contend,  he  returned  to  England,  and  was  instrumental 
m  two  great  changes ;  one  was  the  union  of  his  diocese  with 
thaitof  Sherboume,  the  other  was  the  removal  of  the  combined  sees 
to  Sarum. 

This  was  done  in  pursuance  of  ^  canon  made  widi  Lanfranc's 
atdiority  in  the  ninth  year  of  the  Conqueror's  reign.  And  at  Sarum^ 
Herman  began  a  cadiedral,  which  was  completed  by  his  succes- 
sor Osmond, 'for  the  salvation  of  the  souls  of  King  William  and  hb 
Ifveisn  Matilda ;  of  his  son  William,  king  of  the  English,  and 
alio  (he  says  in  the  charter)  for  the  salvation  of  his  own  soul.' 
Osmond, who  was  Count  of  Seez  in  Normandy,  had  accotnpanied 
William  the  Conqueror  in  his  invasion,  and  partaking  largely  of 
tke  spoils  of  England,  had  been  made  Earl  of  Dorset,  and  held 
the  high  office  of  chancellor.   Normandy,  also,  it  is  said,  was  at  one 
time  chiefly  governed  by  his  authority  and  advice.     Romish  wri- 
ters represent  him  as  flying  naked  out  of  Egypt,  carrying  with 
tim  nothing  of  its  desires  or  spirit  into  the  sanctuary,  choosing  to 
become  poor  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  ;  and  as  being  forced  from 
his  beloved  obscurity  and  solitude  to  take  the  bishopric  of  Sarum. 
Naked,  however,  he  had  not  retired,  for  he  retained  his  ample  pos- 
sessions ;  and  it  is  probable  that  his  being  appointed  to  the  see 
was  in  accordance  with  his  own  wishes  and  intentions,  that  he 
might  be  in  a  situation  to  dispose  of  them  with  the  best  effect  ac- 
cording to  his  heart's  desire,  and  exercise  his  talents  with  the  ad- 
vantage of  authority  in  the  church  as  he  had  heretofore  employed 
them  in  the  service  of  the  state.     He  completed  the  church  which 
his  predecessor  had  begun,  and  endowed  the  see  with  those  ample 
estates  which  had  fallen  to  his  share  in  the  conquest.     He  col- 
lected thither  men  of  learning  from  all  parts,  and  retained  as  well 
as  invited  them  by  his  liberality.     He  formed   a  library,  such  as 
libraries  then  were,  and  enriched  it  literally  with  the  works  of  his 
own  hands,  transcribing  books  for  it,  and  binding  them  himself. 
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And  he  compiled  that  ritual  so  well  known  in  English  Church 
history  as  the  Use  of  Sarum. 

St.  Osmond  (for  he  was  canonized  in  the  fifteenth  centuiy)  had 
a    most    unsaintly    successor  in   Roger^  who  obtained   Henij 
Beauclerc's  favour  by  the  rapidity  with  which  he  got  through  a 
mass ;  that  prince  saying  no  man  could  be  so  fit  a  chaplain  (&t 
soldiers  as  one  who  performed  his  work  with  such  dispatch.    It 
appears  from  Villanueva's  Memoirs  that  this  accomplishment  has 
lost  none  of  its  value  in  later  times ;  that  in  Spain,  immediatelj 
before  its  revolution,  a  mass  of  twenty  minutes  was  thoii|^ht  in- 
tolerable,  even  by  persons  who  had  the  reputation  of  respecting  Ae 
ceremonies  of  their  church :  there  were  some  who  got  tlirougfa  the 
service  in  twelve  minutes,  others  in  nine ;  and  two  priests  who. 
aspiring  to  greater  perfection,  hurried  it  over,  the  one  inr  seven 
minutes,  the  other  in  five,  were  proceeded  against  for  irreverence. 
Roger  was  more  prudent :  chance  had  thrown  this  opportunity.of 
recommending   himself  in  his  way,   Henry,  serving  under  his 
brother  William,  happening  to  enter  his  church  ne^  Caen,  as  it 
lay  on  his  road.    And  when  the  royal  youth,  says  William  of  New- 
bury, said  *  follow  me,'  he  adhered  as  closely  to  him  as  Peter  did 
to  his  heavenly  Lord  uttering  a  similar  command;    for  Peter 
leaving  his  vessel  followed  the  King  of  Kings ;  he  leaving  his 
church  followed  the  prince,  and  being  appointed  chaplain  to  him 
and  his  troops,  became  a  '  blind  leader  of  the  blind/     The  old 
historian  might  have  added  that  many  men  ^o  have  attaiued 
high  stations  by  better  deserts  have  not  employed  their  wealth  and 
power  so  well ;  for  this  prelate,  though  literally  of  the  church  nu- 
litant,  was  a  magnificent  person ;  and  among  other  works  of  the 
same  kind  rebuilt  the  church  at  Sarum,  which  had  been  injured 
by  storms  and  fire,  and  beautified  it  so  greatly,  that  it  yielded  to 
none  in  England  at  that  time.     His  fortunes  are  as  illustrative  of 
his  age,  and  as  tragic,  as  Wolsey's.    Having  served  Henry  ably  and 
faithfully,  bringing  into  order  the  affairs  of  his  household,  when 
prince,  and  of  bis  treasury  when  king,  and  possessing  the  full  fiivonr 
and  entire  confidence  of  that  monarch,  who  seldom  misbeatowed 
either,  he  sided  with  the  usurper  Stephen,  in  violation  of  his 
duty  and  of  his  oath  ;  became  one  of  the  castle-builders  of  that 
turbulent  and  miserable  reign,  and  received  the  righteous  reward 
of  unprincipled  ambition.     Stephen  seems  to  have  dealt  widi  him 
as  Turkish  governors  vrith  the  Jews  when  they  let  die  spoage  fill 
before  they  squeeze.    *  By  God's  birth,'  the  usurper  said  more 
than  once  to  his  companions,  '  I  would  give  him  half  England  if 
he  asked  for  it :  till  the  time  be  ripe,  he  shall  tire  of  asking  be* 
fore  I  tire  of  giving.'     When  the  time  was  ripe,  be  tookadvantige 
of  an  accidental  quarrel  between  the  bishop's  retainers  and  tbdaaqf 
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|)ie  Eari  ^  Britanry  concerning  quarters,  to  seize  Roger  and  liis 

ah^wtfie  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  the  chancellor,  wfaoi  though 
id  his  iij^>bew,is  significantly  said  to' have  been  something 
Piotff.*  '  The  castles  which  he  had  built  at  Malmsbury  and  Sher- 
Ib^Vllaej  wA  that  which  he  had  strengthened  at  Sanun,  were  surrto* 
ikwedtothe  king;  but  that  which  he.  had  erected  at  Devizes,  was 
dfifcadod.by  another  member  of  the  episcopal  family,  his  n^hew 
Ad  Biahc^  of  Ely.  There  are  two  statements  cdQcerningr  the 
HMwns  b^  ¥^ch  he  was  reduced  to  give  it  up;  one  is,  that  Roiger 
jRsfauituily  declared  he  would  take  no  food  till  the  castle  was  sur- 
IHntoed  to  the  king,  thinking  that,  for  natural  coioiipassion  and 
gKlitiide,  die  {^relate  would  overcome  his  own  haughty  spirit,- and 
QMke'the  sacrifice  which  was  required.  But  this,  though  upon 
A0  bighest  contemporary  authority,  is  less  consistent  vntfa.  the 
-  circiunstances  and  character  of  all  parties,  and  iberefore  less  pn>- 
Mble  dian  the  statement  that  Stephen  ordered  Roger  and  the 
BiJiop  of  Lincoln  to  be  kept  without  food  till  the  castle  should 
be  given  up,  and  moreover  threatened  to  hang  die  chancellor. 
*Tbe  Bislu^  of  Ely  must  have  very  well  known  that  his  unde 
wo^ld  not,  like  a  Bramin,  commit  suicide  in  this  manner,  aiid^in 
lliaft  kaowledge  he  might  safely  have  held  out  But  if  the  threat 
vrere  fittmi  the  king,  Stephen,  though  less  cruel  than  inany  of  his 
contemporaries,  was  yet  a  man  to  keep  his  word  in  such  a  case; 
and,'  therefore,  after  tbey  had  been  three  days  in  this  fearful  fast, 
be  surrendered  to  save  their  lives.  Roger,  however,  was  broken 
hearted,  and  when,  in  the  course  of  a  few  months^  he  died,  his 
fate  was  ascribed  not  to  the  inveterate  ague  from  vvhich,  in 
Malmsbur/s  words,  be  escaped  by  the  kindness  of  death,  but  to 
grief  and  indignation  for  the  injuries  he  had  received.  This  re- 
markable man  had  then  cause  to  wish  that  he  had  performed  the 
service  deliberately  and  devoutly  when  Prince  Henry  entered  his 
church,  and  that  he  had  employed  his  life  in  laying  up  treasures 
for  himself,  not  upon  earth,  but  in  heaven,  where  thieves  do  not 
break  through  and  steal.  The  plate  and  money  which  had  been 
saved  from  the  king's  rapacity,  he  had  hoped  to  convert  to  his  own 
use  m  the  other  world,  by  obtaining  credit  for  its  amount  in  due 
form,  according  to  the  Romish  belief,  upon  the  celestial  treasury: 
and  having  devoted  it  to  the  completion  of  his  church  at  Sarum, 
be  placed  it  upon  the  altar,  in  the  hope  that  Stephen  might  be  re- 
strained by  fear  of  sacrilege  from  laying  hands  on  it.  But  of  this 
abo  be  was  plundered,  and  his  last  earthly  affliction  was  to  see  him- 
self disappointed  in  this  last  hope  of  salvation.  '  To  me,'  says 
William  of  Malmsbury,  'it  appears  that  God  exhibited  him  to 
the  rich  as  an  example  of  the  instability  of  fortune,  in  order  that 
an  should  not  trust  in  uncertain  riches.  Was  there  any  thing 
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adjacent  to  his  possessions  which  he  desired?  he  wotild  obtain  it 
either  by  treaty  or  purchase ;  and  if  that  failed,  by  force.  He 
erected  splendid  mansions  on  all  his  estates  with  unrivalled  ma^* 
nificence>  in  merely  maintaining  which  his  successors  will  toil  m 
vain.  His  cathedral  he  dignified  to  the  utmost  with  matchless 
adornments,  and  buildings  in  which  no  expense  was  spared.  It 
was  wonderful  to  behold  in  this  man  what  abundant  authority 
attended,  and  flowed,  as  it  were,  to  his  hand.  He  was  sensible 
of  his  power,  and  somewhat  more  harshly  than  beseemed  such  a 
character,  abused  the  favour  of  heaven.  But,'  says  the  contem- 
porary historian,  '  the  height  of  his  calamity,  even  I  cannot  help 
commiserating ;  that,  wretched  as  he  appeared  to  many,  there  were 
very  few  who  pitied  him,  so  much  envy  and  hatred  had  his  ex*- 
cessive  power  drawn  on  him,  and  undeservedly  too,  from  som^ 
of  the  very  persons  whom  he  had  advanced  to  honour.' 

Such  prelates  as  this  Bishop  of  Sarum  must  not  be  condemned 
too  severely;  at  least,  while  dieir  ambition  is  rightly  imputed  to 
them  as  a  sin  for  its  inconsistency  with  the  spirit  and  duties  of 
their  profession,  it  should  be  remembered  how  beneficially  their 
profession  modified  the  worldly  passion.  We  compare  them,  for 
condemnation,  with  what,  as  Christian  ministers,  they  ought  to 
have  been ;  but  in  extenuation  they  should  also  be  compared  with 
the  temporal  barons  of  their  age.  If  Roger  had  been  fortunate 
enough  to  have  had  a  biographer  such  as  Wolsey  found  in  his 
faithful  Cavendish,  unquestionably  it  would  then  have  appeared 
that  there  was  much  to  admire  in  a  man  who,  in  the  best  regulated 
of  the  Norman  reigns,  held  the  highest  judicial  office  in  this  king- 
dom, brought  the  treasury  into  order  after  Rufus's  prodigal  and 
reckless  government,  and  was  entrusted  with  full  power  by  a  most 
able  and  discerning  king  during  his  own  frequent  and  long  ab- 
sences in  Normandy.  He  resembled  Wolsey  not  less  in  his  love 
of  letters  than  in  his  unrivalled  magnificence;  for  it  is  expressly 
stated  that  when  his  two  nephews  were  raised  to  the  sees  of  Lin- 
coln and  Ely,  it  was  because  they  were  men  of  noted  learning  and 
industry  by  virtue  of  the  education  which  he  had  given  them. 

Roger  left  the  church  which  he  was  rebuilding  incomplete^  and 
in  that  state  it  probably  remained  under  the  two  succeeding 
bishops,  the  first  of  whom  was  embroiled  in  the  disputes  between 
Becket  and  the  king,  taking  the  constitutional  part  against  that 
high-minded  and  unforgiving  primate;  and  the  second  went  with 
Coeur-de-Lion  to  die  Holy  Land,  there,  like  *  that  good  Christian 
the  Bishop  D.  Hieronymo,  that  perfect  one  with  the  shaven 
crown/  to  smite  the  Saracens,  for  the  love  of  charity,  with  both 
hands.  Under  Herbert  Poore,  the  third  in  succession,  pauper  in 
name,  but  rich  in  f>ossession8,  it.  was  determined  to  remove,  the 
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<^thednd.  Two  or  three  centuries  ago*  cities  were  as  commoiily 
a^  esriljr  removed  in  Spanish  Atanehca/  as  governments  are  at 
tfib  time  diiiiiged*  and  constitntions  framed  in  the  same  countries. 
Thm  was  little  inconvenience  in  those  American  removals^  and 
no  ether  expense  than  that  of  the  compulsory  labour  which  the 
iHihwpy  Indians  performed*  But  the  reasons  must  have,  been 
weqglil^  which  induced  the  clergy  of  Sanim  to  this  determination. 
The  church  which  Roger  had  rebuilt^  though  incomplete^  is  said 
to  have  been  not  inferior  in  beauty  to  any  in  England,  at  a  time 
wlien  ecclesiastical  architecture  had  just  attained  perfection.  To 
oommence  another  building  upon  a  new  site  was  a  work  of  skieb 
cost,  that,  wealthy  as  the  bishop  was*  and  largely  as  tlie  liberality 
of  the  age  might  be  counted  on*  it  could  not  be  effected  without  a 
heavy  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  members  of  the  church.  Hfe 
motives  for  this  removal  are  specified  in  the  bull  whereby  it  was 
anthofiked.    It  was  alleged^  the  Pope  said* 

^  th'at  SeUBsinucb  as  your  church  is  built*  within  the  compass  of  the'forti^ 
ficadoos  of  Samm;  it  is  subject  to  so  many  inconveniences  and  oppfea- 
sioBS,  thai  you  cannot  reside  in  the  same  without  great  corporal  peril  j 
for  being  situated  on  a  lofty  place^  it  is,  as  it  were,  continiially  shakeii 
by  the  collision  of  the  winds,  so  that  whilst  you  are  celebrating  thedir 
vine  qffic^  you  cannot  hear  one  another,  the  place  itself  is  so  noisy ;  and 
hietides^.the  persons  resident  there  suffer  such  perpetual  oppressions,  that 
they  are  hardly  able  to  keep  in  repair  the  roof  of  the  church,  which  is 
constantly  torn  by  tempestuous  winds :  they  are  also  forced  to  buy  water 
at  as  great  a  price  as  would  be  sufficient  to  purchase  the  common  drink 
of  the  country 3  nor  is  there  any  access  open  to  the  same  without  the 
license  of  the  castellan.  So  that  it  happens  that  on  Ash  Wednesday, 
when  the  Lord's  Supper  is  administered,  at  the  time  of  synods  and  cele- 
bration of  orders,  and  on  other  solemn  days^  the  faithful  being  willing  to 
visit  the  said  church,  entrance  is  denied  them  by  the  keepers  of  ..the 
castle^  saying  that  thereby  the  fortress  is  in  danger;  besides,  you  have 
not  there  houses  sufficient  for  you,  whereby  you  are  forced  to  rent  seve- 
ral of  the  laity ;  and  that  on  account  of  these  and  other  inconveniences 
many  absent  themselves  from  the  service  of  the  said  church.* 

These  inconveniences  having  been  sufficiently  proved.  Pope 
Honorius  authorized  them  to  remove  the  church  to  a  more  cpnve- 
moBt  place,  *  but  saving  to  every  person,  as  well  secular  as  eccle- 
siastical, his  rights;  and  the  privileges,  dignities,  and  all  the  liber- 
ties of  the  said  church,  to  remain  in  their  state  and  force.'  And 
if  any  one  should  presume  to  infringe,  or  rashly  to  oppose,  the 
tenor  of  this  grant, '  be  it  known  to  him,'  said  the  Pope, '  that  h^ 
will  incur  the  indignation  of  Almighty  God,  and  of  tiie  blessed 
Saints,  Peter  and  Paul,  his  Apostles.' 

To  Stv  Peter  and  St.  Paul  it  should  seem  to  be  of  very  little 

importance  whether  Salisbury  Cathedral  stood  upon  the  hill  at 
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Old  Sarum,  or  in  the  valley  two  miles  distant.  But  it  was  of  great 
importance  to  the  clergy  of  that  church  that  they  should  be  set- 
tled where  there  was  no  divided  authority;  and  to  the  country 
also  it  was  of  great  moment  that  the  cathedral  should  be  fixed 
where  a  city  might  grow  round  it,  which  the  want  of  water  ren- 
dered impossible  at  the  former  site.  Wherefore  then  had  the 
former  site  been  chosen?  The  reason,  though  it  has  not  been 
assigned,  may  with  much  probability  be  conjectured.  The  cathe- 
dral at  Sarum  was  founded  soon  after  the  conquest,  when  the 
government,  which  depended  solely  upon  its  own  strength,  was 
far  from  secure,  and  the  people,  suffering  grievously  under  their 
new  lords,  were  at  any  time  ready  for  revolt  if  a  leader  had  arisen. 
Herman,  the  founder,  had  connected  himself  with  the  Norman 
government;  and  his  attempted  usurpation  at  Malmsbury  may 
have  made  him  as  unpopular  with  the  monks  in  that  country,  as 
this  connection  had  made  him  with  the  West  Saxons. .  It  seems 
likely  therefore  that  the  site  was  chosen  for  the  sake  of  protection 
from  that  castle,  the  vicinity  of  which  became  afterwards  a  suf- 
ficient reason  for  abandoning  it.  The  natural  disadvantages  of  the 
spot  must  have  been  well  known,  but  disregarded  for  the  sake  of 
security.  That  motive  had  ceased  to  operate ;  the  local  incon- 
veniences were  irremediable,  even  if  the  adventitious  ones  had 
been  obviated ;  and  the  removal  therefore  was  effected,  the  Pope, 
as  has  been  seen,  reserving  to  the  people  of  Old  Sarum  their 
rights,  one  of  which  is  pretty  remarkable  at  this  day« 

A  full  account  of  the  new  foundation  was  drawn  up  by  the  dean 
William  de  Wanda.  It  was  the  foundation  of  Salisbury  as  well  as 
of  the  cathedral ;  and  as  we  have  no  other  record  so  circumstantial 
of  the  origin  of  an  English  city,  the  detail  possesses  more  than 
a  local  interest.  The  site  to  which  they  removed  could  not  have 
been  better  chosen  in  all  respects;  the  land  was  part  of  the 
bishop's  temporalities,  a  broad  vale  where  the  Wily  and  the 
Bourne  join  the  Avon,  and  lose  their  names  in  that  clear  and 
beautiful  stream.  The  soil  is  a  fine  black  mould  resting  on  a  sub- 
stratum of  gravel;  so  that,  with  all  the  advanti^  of  b^g  well 
watered,  it  is  at  once  dry  and  fertile,  and  near  enough  the  Downi 
to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  that  salubrious  air,  which  renders  Wilt- 
shire eminently  one  of  the  healthiest  counties  in  Great  Britain. 
Attracted  by  these  advantages,  persons  enough  had  already  set- 
tled there  to  form  a  village  at  Hamham,  now  a  suburb*  The 
canons  and  vicars  engaged  to  contribute  each  one-fourth  of  Us 
income,  for  seven  years,  toward  the  expenses  of  erecting  the  neW 
cathedral.  But  this  was  not  the  only  share  of  the  burden  which 
they  took  upon  themselves;  their  own  habitations  were  also  to  be 
built  upon  an  agreement,  that  the  heirs  of  the  first  buildeiB  only. 
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«•  ipeU  oMioiis  as'  vicars,  shoidd'recseivetwo  parte  of  the  jnat 
value  of  what  should  actually  be  built,  Ae  third  part  being 
jMded  for  the  land.  The  appointment  and  collation  of -these 
lioiises^  after  the  first  vacancy  and  sale,  viras  to  be'  ihe  bishof/si; 
Hvt  the  relations  of  the  deceased  to  vrbom  he  should  huv6 
assi^ed  his  tvro-diirds  were  to  remain  in  possession  till  tihey 
veeeited  payment  But  for  the  church  they  reckoned  largely  upon 
deeliio^jrnary  aid;  preachers  were  sent  about  to  s<riiciC  contri* 
btttions,  and  all  ¥rho  should  contribute,  eidier  in  gifts  or  labour; 
toward  the  vrork,  were  rewarded  with  indulgences,  that  is  to  say, 
drafts  payable  in  Purgatory.  In  the  days  of  Romish  darknesi 
didae  were  carefiiUy  deposited  in  tfie  coffin  vnth  those  vdio  wert 
neh  enou^  to  purchase  them,  just  as  the  Russian  priests  used  to 
provide  a  corpse  with  testimonials,  '  to  die  end  that  St.  Peter, 
qion  sight  of  them,  might  not  deny  the  bearer  the  opening  of  thfe 
giie  to  eternal  bliss.'  During  the  sacrilegious  spoliation  under 
Somerset's  protectorate,  caskets  full  of  such  pi^rs  were  found  in 
die  graves! 

A  piece  of  ground,  called  Merrifield,  having  been  chosen  fcr 
die  aite,  the  first  business  was  to  erect  and  consecrate  a-woodea 
chapel  for  temporary  use,  and  then  to  consecrate  a  cemetery  ad- 
joining. The  primate,  the  young  king  Henry  III.,  and  aU  the 
odier  chief  persdns  of  the  realm,  were  invited  to  attend  when  the 
foundation  should  be  laid^  as  at  an  event  M'hich  was  not  unfitly 
deemed  to  be  of  national  importance.  It  appears,  however,  that 
the  former  were  not  present,  but  a  great  concourse  assembled 
from  all  parts.  Mass  was  perfoimed  by  the  bishop  in  the  tempo«- 
rary  chapel,  after  which  he  went  to  the  ground  barefoot,  in  pro- 
cession with  the  clergy,  singing  the  litany.  There,  after  conse- 
crating the  ground,  he  addressed  the  people,  and  then  laid  the  first 
stone  in  the  name  of  the  Pope,  the  second  in  that  of  the  Arch^ 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  the  third  for  himself.  The  fourth  was  laid 
by  William  Longspee,  Earl  of  Sarum ;  the  fifth  by  Ela  de  Vitri, 
his  wife.  Then  the  nobles  who  were  present  laid  each  a  stone ; 
and  after  them  the  dean,  the  chanter,  the  chancellor,  the  treasu- 
rer, and  the  archdeacon  and  canons  of  the  church  of  Sarum,  in 
their  turn,  *  the  people  weeping  for  joy,  and  contributing  thereto 
their  alms  with  a  ready  mind,  according  to  the  ability  which  God 
had  given  them.'  Several  nobles  on  their  return  from  Wales 
(where  the  king  was  then  concluding  a  treaty  with  Llewellyn  ap 
Jorwerth)  repaired  to  Sarum  to  partake  in  the  merit  of  the  work 
which  was  going  on,  and  laying  each  a  stone,  bound  themselves  to 
some  special  contribution  for  seven  years.  In  the  course  of  five 
the  building  was  so  far  advanced  that  all  the  canons  were  cited  to 
be  present  at  the  first  celebration  of  mass.     On  the  eve  preceding, 
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a  previous  ceremony  was  performed  by  the  bishop  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  (that  Stephen  Langton 
who  acted  so  noble  a  part  in  obtaining  Magna  Charta  fix>m  the 
King,  and  maintaining  it  against  the  Pope,)  and  of  Henry,  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin.  The  bishop  consecrated  an  altar  in  the  east 
to  the  Trinity  and  All  Saints.  At  this  altar  the  mass  of  the  Vir^iB 
Mary  was  to  be  sung  every  day  from  that  time  forth,  for  which 
service  he  offered  two  silver  basons  and  as  many  silver  candle- 
sticks, the  bequest  of  the  noble  lady  Gundria  de  Warren;  they  are 
supposed  to  have  been  removed  from  the  church  at  Old  Sarum, 
having  been  the  bequest  of  a  daughter  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
And  on  his  own  part,  he  gave  thirty  marks  of  silver  yearly  to  the 
priests  who  should  officiate,  and  ten  marks  for  the  lamps  which 
should  be  kept  burning  there.  He  consecrated  also  an  altar  in 
the  north  part  of  the  church  to  St.  Peter,  the  prince  of  the 
Apostles ;  and  one  in  the  south  to  St.  Stephen,  the  proto-martyTi 
and  AH  Martyrs.  On  the  morrow,  being  Michaelmas  day. 
Archbishop  Langton  preached  to  a  great  assemblage  of  persons ; 
then  went  into  the  new  church  and  performed  the  first  mass  there. 
Otto  the  nuncio  being  present,  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  an^ 
the  Bishops  of  Durham,  !3ath,  Chichester^  Rochester,  and 
Evreux  in  Normandy. 

In  the  course  of  the  week  the  young  king  arrived,  "with  the 
justiciary  Hubert  de  Burgh;  and  Henry,  aft^r  hearing  the  mass 
of  the  Virgin,  offered  ten  marks  of  silver  and  a  piece  of  silk;  and 
Hubert  made  a  vow  that  he  would  give  a  gold  1  ext  for  the  service 
of  the  altar,  with  certain  precious  stones,  and  more  precious  relics 
of  divers  saints,  in  honour  of  the  blessed  Virgin.  The  Tes^t  was 
a  copy  of  the  four  Gospels,  for  the  service  of  the  altar;  in  th^ 
richer  churches  it  was  sometimes  elaborately  adorped  with  gold 
and  ivory,  and,  as  appears  to  have  been  the  case  in  this  instance, 
written  in  letters  of  gold.  This  gift  of  the  justiciary  produced 
from  the  young  king  the  offering  of  a  ruby  ring,  that  both  the 
gold  of  the  ring,  and  the  stone  might  be  employed  to  adorn  th^ 
covers  of  the  Text;  at  the  same  time  he  gave  agpld  cup  weighing 
ten  marks.  The  said  Text  was  presented  first  by  proxy  for  Hu- 
bert, and  afterwards  offered  by  himself  in  person  on  the  altar, 
with  great  devotion.  At  this  time  the  bishop  obtained  leave  that 
the  oblations  made  there  during  the  next  seven  years  should-  be 
appropriated  to  the  building,  except  such  as  might  expressly  be 
given  for  the  perpetual  ornament  and  honour  of  the  church:  after 
the  expiration  of  that  time  the  oblations  of  all  the  altars  were  to 
be  applied  to  the  common  use,  according  to  the  ancient  custom 
of  the  church  of  Sarum.  It  appears  also  that  the  plate  and  other 
valuables  i^hich  had  been  offered  were  to  remain  m  his  custody 
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ftw  thtoe^  jieven*  years;  after  which  they  were  to  be'giveri  up  to'  the 
treasurer;  but  it  is  not  apparent  for  what  reason  he  should  have 
chosen  to  have  them  in  his  keeping  during  this  time.  The  Jong 
^ufirmed  by  charter  to  the  new  church  all  the  liberties  and  pri- 
vil^es  which  had  belonged  to  the  old  cathedra^  as  the  popfi;hiul 
dpne^  and  granted  some  fresh  immunities.  .  The  charter  declared 
tiiat  New  Salisbury  should  be  for  ever  a  free  city,  and  that  its 
citizens  should  be  quit,  throughout  the  land,  of  toll,  pontage, 
passage,  pedage,  lastage,  stallage,  carriage,  and  all  other  customs, 
being  thus  invested  with  the  same  privileges  as  the  citizens  of 
Winchester.  The  bishop  and  his  successors  were  authorised  to 
enclose  the  city  with  competent  trenches,  for  fear  of  robbers,  and 
to  hold  the  same  for  ever  as  their  proper  domain,  saving  to  the 
ciown  the  advowson  of  the  said  see,  and  all  its  other  rights  as  in 
other  cathedrak.  They  were  empowered  also  to  levy  tallage  utou 
the  dtizens  whenever  the  king  exacted  it  in  his  domain^,  o^e 
liberties  and  free  customs  of  a  weekly  market  ^ere  granted,  and 
an  annual  fair  of  eight  days,  from  the  vigil  to  the  octave  of  the 
Assumption  inclusive,  for  the  benefit  of  the  church.  Apd  die 
citizens  were  prohibited  from  selling  or  naortgaging  their  bur- 
gages or  tenements  to  any  church  or  religious  bouse,  vvithout  die 
leave  of  the  bishop. 

William  Longspee,  who  laid  the  fourth  stone,  (the  first  which 
was  laid  by  lay  bauds,)  was  the  first  person  whose  remains  were 
deposited  in  the  new  church ;  a  man  unhappy  in  his  parentage, 
conspicuous  in  his  life,  and  unfortunate  in  his  end.  He  was  die 
son  of  Henry  II.  and  of  a  mother,  whose  very  name  bespeaks 
favour  for  her,  and  whose  true  penitence  may  excite  as  much 
sympathy  as  the  tragedy  which  poets  have  feigned  of  her  death. 
Fair  Rosamond's  son  was  not  unworth)/  to  be  Coeur-de-Lion's 
brother ;  and  in  that  turbulent  or  heroic  age,  few  persons  were 
more  remarkable  for  their  exploits  by  land  and  by  sea,  and  for  their 
hair-breadth  escapes :  but  he  is  supposed  to  have  perished,  as  his 
mother  is  fabled  to  have  done,  by  poison.  There  was  a  report 
that  he  had  perished  by  shipwreck,  on  his  return  from  Bourdeaux, 
in  a  storm  which  had  been  so  violent,  that  his  baggage  was  thrown 
overboard.  Hubert,  the  justiciary,  instigated  his  kinsman,  Ray* 
mond,  upon  this  report,  to  marry  the  Lady  Ela,  and  obtain  the 
earldom  of  Salisbury  in  her  right,  pretending  some  hereditary 
claim  to  it  on  his  part,  to  facilitate  his  object.  Henry  III.,  who 
was  always  lightly  persuaded  by  those  who  had  any  influence  over 
him,  gave  his  consent,  and  Raymond,  being  thus  encouraged, 
urged  his  suit  without  regard  either  to  the  honour  or  the  feelings 
of  the  lady ;  she,  who  was  a  high-spirited  and  virtuous  woman, 
told  him,  diat  had  she  been  indeeid  a  widow,  she  would  never  have 
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condescended  to  marry  with  one  so  much  beneath  her,  but  that 
letters  and  messages  had  arrived  from  her  husband^  assuring  her  of 
his  life  and  safety.  When  the  earl  returned  he  demanded  protection 
of  the  king,  not  against  Raymond,  whom  perhaps  he  considered 
too  much  beneath  him,  but  against  Hubert,  the  justiciary,  threat-' 
ening,  if  justice  were  not  granted  him,  to  exact  it  for  himself> 
though  he  should  throw  the  kingdom  into  confusion  in  the  pursuit* 
Hubert  confessed  and  excused  his  conduct,  and  purchased  a  re- 
conciliation by  costly  gifts.  On  the  earl's  part  it  was  sincere ;  he 
accepted  an  invitation  from  Hubert  to  a  dmner  at  Marlborough, 
and  it  was  supposed  that  poison  was  then  administered  to  him  in 
his  food ;  a  supposition  which  easily  arose  and  obtained  credit, 
because  of  the  general  dislike  with  which  the  justiciary  was  re- 
garded. The  earl,  from  whatever  cause,  was  immediately  taken 
ill;  he  returned  to  his  castle  of  Sarum,  and  dying  there,  was  in- 
terred in  the  unfinished  cathedral,  where  only  eight  weeks  before 
he  had  been  welcomed  on  his  return  from  Bourdeaux,  with  a  pro- 
cession from  the  church,  and  with  every  other  demonstration  of 
public  joy  for  his  escape.  The  Lady  Ela,  who  was  left  with  nine 
children,  executed  the  office  of  sheriff  for  Wiltshire  three  times 
after  her  widowhood,  and  then  purchased,  for  200  marks,  the  cus- 
tody of  Sarum  Castle  for  her  life.  But  growing  weary  of  the 
world,  she  founded  a  monastery  at  Lacock  for  Augustinian  nuns, 
and  retiring  thither  herself  became  the  abbess. 

William  Longspee  is  said  to  have  lived  in  habitual  neglect  of 
his  essential  duties  as  a  Christian,  till  he  was  converted  by  hear- 
ing a  sermon,  and  conversing  afterwards  for  some  hours  with  the 
preacher,  who  was  canon  and  treasurer  of  the  new  cathedral. 
That  person,  who,  from  this  station  was  raised  to  the  primacy  and 
afterwards  canonized  as  St.  Edmund  of  Canterbury,  flourished 
then  at  Salisbury  in  the  latent  odour  of  sanctity,  and  his  history, 
as  written  by  his  companion  and  secretary  Bertrand,  Abbot  of 
Pontigny,  (not  as  weeded  for  the  use  of  English  Roman  Catho- 
lics,) is  curiously  characteristic  of  those  times,  and  of  the  system 
of  the  Romish  church.  Reynold  Rich,  his  father,  was  a  trades- 
man at  Abingdon,  who,  with  his  wife's  consent,  retired  from  the 
world  and  became  a  monk  at  Evesham.  This  son  was  named 
Edmund,  because  his  mother  was  engaged  in  prayer  at  King  St. 
Edmund's  shrine  when  she  felt  the  first  indication  of  his  existence; 
and  on  that  saint's  day  he  was  born,  with  the  happy  augury  of  an 
immaculate  birth,. coming  into  the  world  in  such  perfect  purity  as 
not  to  spot  or  stain  the  linen  wherein  he  was  wrapt.  His  edu- 
cation was  in  conformity  to  this  portent:  for  his  mother  trained 
him  to  observe  a  bread  and  water  fast  regularly  on  ■  Fridays^  by 
promising  and  giving  him  little  rewards  for  the  observance ;  and 
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^en  she  sent  him  \vith  his  brother  to  pursue  their  studies  at 
^aris,  she  gave  them  each  a  haircloth  shirty  charging  tfaem  to 
rear  it  next  the  skin  twice  or  thrice  a  week.  This  mother^  Ma- 
(ylia,  who  is  called  in  her  epitaph  the  flower  of  widows,  trained 
ler  children  up  in  the  way  which  she  went  herself^  being  a  woman 
»f  heroic  and  iron  virtue.  As  soon  as  her  husband  had  separated 
limself  from  her,  she  assumed  a  dress  which,  by  its  outer  appear- 
tnce  and  inner  materials,  might  arm  her  against  temptation :  the 
tnder  garment  was  of  haircloth,  reaching  to  her  heels ;  and  over 
his^  that  the  bristles  might  be  pressed  to  the  skin  and  felt  there, 
Aie  wore  a  coat  of  chain-mail  of  equal  length,  in  which  two  plates 
»f  ^iron  were  inserted  for  the  more  discomfort.  These  were  the 
material  arms  which  she  used  in  her  spiritual  warfare. 

Miserable  as  tliose  ages  were  in  so  many  respects,  they  were 
favourable  to  poor  scholars.     The  widow  of  a  tradesman  at 
Abingdon  could  send  her  two  sons  to  Paris  to  pursue  their  studies^ 
with  money  enough  only  to  maintain  thetoi  frugally  for  a  short 
time,  but  in  full  confidence  that  if  they  proved  themselves  desenr-* 
ing,  they  might  rely  upon  Providence  for  support.    What  friends 
£dmund  found  there,  and  how  he  distinguished  himself,  as  he  must 
have  done,  his  biographer  has  not  thought  worthy  of  record ;  but 
he  relates  that,  being  troubled  with  continual  head-ache,  his  mother 
supposed  the  cause  to  be  that  his  clerical  tonsure  had  not  been 
made  large  enough,  and  accordingly  the  razor  which  enlarged  the 
mystic  circle,  effectually  removed  the  pain.    He  tells  us  also  that 
our  Saviour  had  appeared  to  him  when  a  boy,  and  enjoined  him 
every  night  to  trace  with  his  finger  the  words  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
upon  his  forehead,  a  practice  which,  it  was  added,  would  secure 
any  person  from  sudden  death.     And  he  informs  us,  which  there 
is  no  reason  to  disbelieve,  that  when  Edmund  made  a  vow  of 
chastity  before  an  image  of  our  Lady,  he  espoused  himself  to  our 
Lady  by  putting  a  ring  upon  the  finger  of  her  image !     From  that 
day,  his  biographer  assures  us,  the  Virgin  took  him  under  her  spe- 
cial protection,  et  erat  ei  in  umbraculum  diet  ab  testu  tentationum. 
>This  was  experienced  when  the  devil,  performing  that  oflice  which 
a  heathen  poet  would  have  assigned  to  Cupid,  made  him  find 
fovour  without  seeking  it  in  the  eyes  of  his  landlady's  daughter. 
Weary  of  repelling  the  advances  of  one  who  is  compared  to  Poti- 
phar's  wife,  he  at  length  appointed  her  to  come  at  a  certain  hour  in 
secret  to  his  chamber ;  she  was  true  to  the  assignation,  but  when 
at  his  desire  she  had  taken  off  some  of  her  upper  garments,  he 
flogged  her  severely  with  a  rod  which  he  had  prepared  for  the 
purpose,  and  accompanied  the  flogging  with  a  lecture,  which,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  account,  made  her  virtuous  for  the  rest  of  her 
life, — vexatio  intellectum  dedit,  et  gratiam  apposuit. 

This 
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This  was  a  coarse  mode  of  conversion,  to  be  employed'  by  one 
who  had  miracles  at  command ;  for  Edmund  could  forbid  the  rain 
to  fall,  when  he  was  preaching  in  the  churchyard,  or  bid  it  fall  as  it 
listed  around  on  all  sides,  so  that  not  a  drop  fell  upon  him  or  his 
numerous  congregation.  He  could  light  a  lamp  by  pronouncing 
the  name  of  the  Virgin,  cure  a  carbuncle  upon  his  own  foot  by 
making  upon  it  the  sign  of  a  cross,  and  translate  swellings  firotn 
his  pupil's  arm  to  his  own.  But  if  he  had  recourse  to  so  severe 
a  method,  it  was  in  conformity  to  the  severe  system  in  which  he 
disciplined  himself.  The  Abbot  of  Pontigny,  who  had  lived  with 
him,  has  accurately  described  his  whole  armour  of  faith,  which 
was  not  after  the  pattern  of  St.  Paul's.  It  consisted,  first,  in 
drawers  and  stockings  of  haircloth ;  next  in  a  haircloth  shirt,  not 
of  the  ordinary  texture,  but  knit  in  knots  after  a  manner  of  his 
own  devising,  wherein  he  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  perfect 
uneasiness  which  he  desired.  This  he  bound  close  by  a  horse- 
hair rope,  which  was  put  so  often  round  his  body,  from  the 
shoulder  to  the  loins,  and  fastened  so  tight,  that  it  was  scarcely 
possible  for  him  to  bend  his  back.  This  was  the  secret  armour 
m  which  he  went  clad  by  day,  for  his  warfare  with  the  powers  of 
the  air.  When  it  was  taken  off  at  night,  the  neck  and  the  hands, 
which,  because  his  good  works  might  not  be  seen  by  men,  escaped 
all  torturing  in  the  day,  wer-e  disaccommodated  with  a  haircloth 
tippet  and  haircloth  gloves.  He  never  entered  his  bed,  nor  even 
lay  down  on  it.  His  utmost  indulgence  was  to  recline  his  head 
there,  when  he  slept  on  a  bench  beside,  but  sometimes  he  lay  on 
the  ground.  He  cared  little  for  washing  either  his  head  or  his 
body,  being,  we  are  told,  satisfied  with  keeping  his  heart  clean. 
(De  corporis  seu  capitis  sui  non  curabat  lavacro,  satis  esse  arbi' 
trails  si  inesset  mundities  cordi  suo.)  It  is  accounted,  therefore, 
among  the  miraculous  circumstances  belonging  to  his  sanctity j, 
that  in  the  linen  clothes  which  he  wore  over  his  Romish  panoply, 
there  were  very  few  vermin.* 

It  was  as  much  a  matter  of  course  that  a  saint  of  this  com^ 
plexion  should  frequently  see  the  devil,  as  that  a  knight-errant 
should  meet  with  adventures  when  he  sallied  forth  to  seek  them. 
Once  it  happened  that  the  enemy  took  him  at  advantage.  He  had 
made  it  a  rule  to  meditate  upon  the  cross  and  other  instrumenti 


*  Hoc  etiam  pro  miraeulo  advertimuSf  quod  in  vestibus  linek,  qmbuM  adoceuUtmdmatptri- 
totes  interiores  solebat  superindtd,  cum  eas  deponeret,  fsre  nuUius  generit  vennei  po/atmt  ob 
ejus  cuMculariis  inveiiin.  Constat  equidem  homines  ciUdu  etiam  rimplie&ui  utentat  mmiue 
hujusmodi  vermibus  plus  hominibus  ceteris  abundare:  ipse  vero  qui  non  dmplog^  aedutiu 
loquor,  multiplex  asaidue  cilicium  detulity  vermes  kupamodi  ex  muo  eorpore  nuUo§,vel  ut  w».- 
destius  dicam,  rarissimos  jrrocreavit.  Nee  immerito  istud  descripKmus  pro  miraeulo,  cum  ric 
ullus,  vel  eerie  nuilus  hoc  p'obro  oareat  vel  tormenta, — Martene  et  Duraud,  T^ne*,  Aneo. 
t.iii.  1802. 

Qf 
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ni-  4ie  9mk  ,  wnnetime  ia  every  dnj  or  night*  One  holiday 
}  il0wmet,h€  Had  been  so  busily  and  fully  employed,  that  there  had 
I  ibeieil  po  leisure  for  this ;  when  night  came,  there  was  a  lecture  to 
anipare  fpr  the  morrow;  night  was  far  spent  before  this  was 
■  AoMe;  and  ti^en,  though  he  was  sensible  that  he  had  not  observed 
die*  us^  rule,  the  fear  of  inducing  a  head-ache,  which  might 
4iiabl6  him  for  the  next  day's  duties,  if  he  contended  longer 
ilgaiiist  the  sense  of  weariness,  induced  him  to  lie  down*  No 
aponer  had  he  done  this,  than  the  devil  in  all  his  dreadful  ugUness 
lippeared.  The  terrified  saint  raised  up  his  right  hand  to  pro- 
'  4ect  himself  with  the  sign  of  the.  cross;  but  inasmuch  as  he  bad 
jpie^l^tected  to  impress  that  sign  that  day  upon  his  heart,  the  enemy» 
Jvrang  power  to  prevent  him  from  mddng  the  outward  and  visible 
iiign^, caught  his  band.  He  raised  the  left  hand  for  the  jsame  purr 
pose,  -and  in  like  manner  the  devil  caught  that  with  lus  rij^t,  and 
Iming  both  hands  thus  in  his  hold,  fell  upon  him  then  like  a  sack^ 
.The  aaint's  strength  forsook  him,  but  he  retained  his  presence  of 
'jBUfkd,  and  called  upon  the  Lord  in  spirit  with  such  effect,  that 
the  devil,  as  if  plucked  off  him  by  some  mightier  arm,  fell  her 
'tween  the  bed  and  the  wall.  Upon  this,  Edmund  sprang  up,  aw^ 
becoming  the  assailant  in  his  turn,  took  him  b}  his  horrible  throat,, 
and  madle.him  tell  by  what  adjuration  he  was  most  annoyed,  be- 
fore be  disappeared. 

Such  are  the  exploits  and  the  virtues  which  are  recorded  of 
the  Canon  of  Salisbury,  who  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  person 
that  taught  Aristotle's  logic  at  Oxford.  Neither  Canterbury  nor 
Salisbury  possessed  any  relics  of  this  saint,  in  whom  both  churches 
might  claim  a  part.  The  monastery  of  Pontigny,  which  from 
him  was  called  St.  Edmund's,  was  literally  enriched  by  them,  the 
offerings  which  were  made  at  his  shrine  amounting,  it  is  said,  to 
more  than  four  times  the  expense  which  the  monks  had  incurred 
by  entertaining  him  and  his  predecessors,  Langton  and  Becket, 
during  their  exile.  Salisbury  Cathedral  had,  however,  a  respect- 
able collection  of  relics,  containing  no  less  than  two  hundred  and 
thirty-rfour  specimens,  arranged  under  the  four  classes  of  apostles, 
martyrs, xonfessors,  and  virgins.  Among  these  treasures  were 
the  breast-bone  of  St.  Eugenius,  a  jaw-bone  of  St.  Stephen,  a 
.tooth  of  St.  Macarius,  a  tooth  of  St.  Anne,  a  toe  of  St.  Mary 
Magdalene,  and  the  identical  chain  with  which  St.  Catharine 
bound  the  Devil !  The  church  was  so  far  completed  in  the  course 
of  thirty-eight  years,  that  a  grand  festival  was  then  held  for  its 
more  solemn  dedication ;  the  expenses  of  the  building  up  to  that 
time  are  said  to  have  amounted  to  40,000  marks.  About  a  cen- 
tury afterwards  the  spire  is  believed  to  have  been  added,  when 
Jiobert  de  Wyvile  was  bishop,  a  prelate  of  whom  this  ugly  cha- 
racter 
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racter  has  been  transmitted  to  posterity,  that  it  was  hard  to  8ftj 
whether  he  was  more  dunce  or  dwarf,  more  unlearned  or  unhaiMt* 
some.  While  he  held  the  see,  a  mandate  was  obtained  firom 
Edward  III.  for  taking  down  the  walls  of  the  former  cathedral 
at  Old  Saruni,  and  of  the  houses  there  which  had  .belonged  to 
the  bishop  and  the  chapter,  that  their  materials  might  be  applied, 
as  the  king's  gift,  to  the  improvement  of  the  churcn  at  Salisbuiy. 

Not  only  the  spire  but  the  two  upper  stories  of  the  tower 
were  added  when  these  improvements  were  made.  This  was  so 
bold  an  undertaking  in  the  architect  that  nothing  bat  success  couU 
justify  it.  Michael  Angelo's  conception  of  hanging  in  the  air  the 
dome  of  St.  Peter's  did  not  imply  a  stronger  confidence  in  his 
own  skill  than  was  manifested  in  this  ambitious  design  of  raising 
one  of  the  loftiest  spires  in  the  world  upon  a  building  where  the 
foundations  had  already  received  the  load  which  they  were  cal- 
culated to  support.  The  old  wall  of  the  tower,  though  strong 
enough  when  it  was  the  summit  of  the  pile,  was  slight  in  relation 
to  the  weight  which  it  was  now  to  bear.  Half  its  thickness  was 
occupied  by  an  open  gallery,  and  moreover  it  was  perforated  by 
eight  doors,  eight  windows,  and  a  staircase  at  each  of  its  four 
angles.  For  the  purpose  of  strengthening  it,  the  windows  were 
filled  up ;  an  hundred  and  twelve  additional  supports  were  intro-^ 
duced  into  tliis  part  of  the  tower,  exclusive  of  iron  braces ;  and 
three  hundred  and  eighty-seven  superficial  feet  of  new  foundation 
were  formed.  It  is  presumed  also  that  at  this  time  the  arches 
and  counterarches  were  raised  across  the  small  transept.  The 
difiiculties  were  so  evident  and  so  great  that  it  has  been  said  they 
were  '  enough  to  have  frightened  any  man  in  his  senses  from 
pursuing  so  rash  and  dangerous  an  undertaking/  It  has,  how* 
ever,  withstood  the  storms  and  the  sap  of  more  than  five  centuries, 
and  we  are  told  that,  if  carefully  inspected,  it  may  remain  twice  five 
centuries  to  come.  Two  stories  of  the  tower  were  evidently  raised 
at,  the  time  when  the  spire  was  added.  From  the  centre  of  the  tower 
the  spire  rises ;  four  of  its  sides  (for  it  is  octangular)  resting  on 
the  walls  of  the  tower,  and  four  on  arches  raised  at  the  angles. 
The  wall  of  the  tower  is  there  five  feet  thick,  two  of  which  are 
occupied  by  the  base  of  the  spire,  two  by  a  passage  round,  and 
one  by  the  parapet.  The  wall  of  the  spire  gradually  diminishes 
till,  at  the  height  of  about  twenty  feet,  it  is  reduced  to  nine  inches^ 
of  which  thickness  it  continues  to  the  summit. 

It  is  a  remark  of  Mr.  Fosbroke's  (we  believe)  that  architects 
should  be  cautious  how  they  raise  ponderous  additions  to  old 
buildings^  for  who  can  say  that  the  original  builders  may  not,  in 
many  places,  have  stopt  short  in  despair  of  completing  their  desu^ns 
with  safety?     The  spire  of  RedclifF  church  was  evidently  left 

incomplete 
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Boompldte*  because  of  such  an  apprehension.  A  steeple  M^hich 
ifinNie  Willis  had  contributed  to  repair  or  to  re-edify  at  Buck- 
li^hiim^fell  down  in  little  more  than  twenty  years,  and  Pennant 
MMnroirly  escaped  being  crushed  in  its  mins,  having  providen* 
tidOtjr  gone  eut  of  the  church  just  before  it  fell.  The  recent 
Mlluitrophe  at  Fonthill  is  a  nearer  and  more  memorable  example: 
9Mte^  as  at  Salisbury,  there  had  been  no  intention  of  such  a 
gitperstructure  in  the  original  design,  and  consequently  no  ade- 
fvite  foundation  prepared  for  it;  and,  when  that  hasty  elevatioki, 
wUch  had  been  half  hunied  up  by  torchlight  and  midnight  labour, 
m  if 'to  show  what  wonders  could  be  performed  by  the  wantonness 
rf  wealth,  tottered  to  its  fall,  one  might  fancy  that  the  Weathercock 
OB  ibfi  cathedral  clapt  his  wings  and  crowed  in  honour  of  the 
M  architect  whose  work,  after  the  lapse  of  so  many  centuries,  wast 
itanding  in  its  beauty  and  its  striength. 

.  A  settlement  took  place  in  this  beautiful  structure,  it  is  believed, 
•OOB  after  its  completion,  at  the  western  side,  or  rather  in  the 
fkm,  or  clustered  columns,  under  the  north-western  and  south- 
westiftm  angles  of  the  tower.  Such  methods  as  were  deemed  best 
have  been  employed  at  different  times  to  counteract  the  danger. 
At  die  top  of  the  parapet  of  the  vtower,  the  tower  declines  nine 
inches  to  the  south,  and  more  than  three  to  the  west;  but,  at  the 
capstone  of  the  spire,  the  declination  is  twenty-four  inches  and  a 
half  to  the  south,  and  sixteen  and  a  quarter  to  the  west.  In  such 
an  elevation  this  is  not  perceptible  to  the  most  practised  eye,  the 
height  being  404  feet,  according  to  the  most  approved  measure- 
ment. That  of  Strasburg  is  456;  that  of  Vienna,  which  exceeds 
all  others,.  465  :  but  Salisbury  is  the  loftiest  stone  building  that 
has  ever  been  raised  in  this  island.  The  spire  of  old  St.  Paul's, 
ivhich  was  520  feet  in  height,  was  constructed  mostly,  if  not 
entirely,  of  timber  and  lead.  But  in  such  edifices,  a  wooden  spire 
or  a  wooden  roof  (as  at  York)  detracts  much,  and  not  without 
good  reason,  from  the  general  impression  which  the  structure 
would  otherwise  produce.  The  beholder  has  no  longer  the  same 
sense  of  munificence  in  the  undertaking,  grandeur  in  the  conciep- 
tion,  difficulty  in  the  execution,  and  durability  in  the  work.  His 
admiration  is  abated :  the  truth  which  is  expressed  in  a  homely  pro- 
verb concerning  silk  purses  is  exemplified  upon  a  great  scale,  and 
die  reflecting  mind  is  made  to  feel  that,  where  the  impression  of 
richness  or  of  grandeur  is  intended,  the  materials  must  be  such  as 
Hot  to  disparage  the  work.  Salisbury  spire  is  the  great  work  of 
human  power  which  it  appears  to  be,  and  therefore  excites  even 
more  admiration  in  an  instructed  than  in  an  ignorant  mind.  Mr. 
Britton,  looking  at  it  with  a  severer  eye,  says  of  it  that, '  although 
it  if  an  object  of  popular  and  scientific  curiosity,  it  cannot  pro- 
perly 
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perly  be  regarded  as  beautiful  or  elegant^  either  in  itself^  or  as  a> 
member  of  the  edifice  to  which  it  belongs/  That  the  edifice 
might  be  complete  without  it  is  certain;  but  would  Salisbury- 
Cathedral  be  admired  as  it  is ;  would  it  be  so  beautiful,  so  im- 
pressive an  object,  either  in  the  near  or  in  the  distant  view,  if  that 
*  silent  finger  pointing  to  the  sky'  were  wanting?  Whoever  has 
seen  it  by  moonlight,  or  in  the  silence  of  a  clear  morning,  will 
not  hesitate  how  to  answer. 

A  small  yearly  sum,  for  the  reparation  of  the  spire,  was  be-* 
queathed  by  Bishop  Mitford  in  the  succeeding  reign.  It  was  W- 
weak  reign,  and,  in  proportion  as  the  kings  of  England  were 
weak,  the  papal  authority  exerted  and  strengthened  itself:  bishops 
whom  their  respective  chapters  had  chosen,  and  the  sovereign' 
had  approved,  were  set  aside  by  the  popes,  and  others  by  thir 
foreign  tyranny  appointed  in  their  stead.  A  case  of  this  kimk 
occurred  at  Salisbury  under  Richard  II.  Henry  IV.  was  a  prince 
whose  pleasure  carried  with  it  more  weight,  and,  in  deference  to 
his  will,  Robert  Hallam,  whom  the  Pope  had  named  to  the 
archbishopric  of  York,  was  placed  at  Salisbury  instead.  Of  all 
the  prelates  who  held  that  see  before  the  Reformation,  Hallam  is 
the  most  distinguished.  He  was  deputed  to  the  Councils  of  Pisa 
and  of  Constance,  and  in  both  represented  his  country  and  main-^ 
tained  its  character  with  ability  and  firmness  in  an  occasion  where 
both  were  called  for.  An  odd  dispute  had  arisen,  whethei*  the 
English  were  entitled  to  rank  as  a  nation,  and  vote  in  the  Council 
accordingly.  An  Aragonese  ambassador  started  the  objection, 
which  was  resented  so  warmly  by  the  English  prelates  and  am- 
bassadors that  the  sitting  became  tumultuous,  and  the  Spaniard 
found  it  prudent  to  withdraw.  But  the  question  was  taken  up 
by  the  Cardinal  of  Cambray,  Pierre  d'Aillai,  who  thought  it  for 
the  honour  and  interest  of  France  to  disparage  England.  Upon 
an  intimation  that  he  meant  to  enter  upon  this  subject  in  a  sermon 
before  the  council,  Hallam,  through  the  Elector  Palatine,  required 
him  to  forbear  from  that  topic  in  that  place;  of  this  Aillai  cont- 
plained  as  an  insult  upon  the  liberty  of  the  council.  The  cardinal- 
learnt  also  that  some  of  the  English  suite,  in  case  he  persisted; 
were  preparing  to  take  part  in  the  dispute  with  such  sharp  argu-* 
ments  as  swords,  daggers,  arrows  and  bills.  To  avoid  disturbance 
and  danger,  and  yet  maintain  his  objection,  he  was  for  referrii^ 
it  to  the  College  of  Cardinals ;  other  members  of  the  council,  who 
had  no  concern  in  the  issue,  would  have  persuaded  both  parties 
to  let  the  matter  drop,  as  sure  to  interrupt  and  possibly  to  frus- 
trate the  object  of  the  assembly;  but  the  English  properly  insisted 
that  the  affair  had  been  made  too  public  now  to  be  quietly  past 

over; 
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ofer,  and  they  would  have  it  brought  fairly  and  fully  before  the 
conneS. 

The  arguments  on  both  sides  were  not  a  little  curiousr.  Tlie 
French  protested  that  they  had  not  the  slightest  intention  of  offer- 
tni^  any  office  to  England,  having  only  in  view  the  welfare  and 
DaMMi  of  the  church,  the  happy  progress  of  the  council,  the  general 
idviaatage  of  Christendom,  and  the  particular  interest  of  France. 
Bttt  it  was  most  unfitting,  they  argued,  that  England  should,  on 
tttt  occasion,  vote  as  a  fourth  or  fifth  part  of  Christendom,  dins 
Hddng  its  voice  equivalent  to  that  of  all  Italy,  or  all  France,  or 
iH' Spain,  or  all  Germany,  each  of  which  nations  contained  widuh 
It  kinffdoms  and  nations  equipollent  to  England*  When  Bene^ 
iHt\£ll*  divided  die  pope's  obedience,  as  it  wite  called^  into. 
fcO'iMiUum,  he  reckoned  England  with  Germany  as  one.  When 
IkMHBiepope divided  Christendom  into  provinces,  for  the  piuS- 
fm64ii  regulating  the  chapters  of  the  Benedictines,  he  allowed 
a  dMd;  divisidn  six  provinces  to  France,  and  only  two  ti9  En^^and^ 
(0  wit,  those  of  York  and  Canterbury.  Evidently,  themfare, 
lime  was  no  justice  in  siting  England  upon  a  par  vnth  France^ 
which  surpassed  it  so  far  in  the  number  of  its  provinces,  cathe* 
Mi>  bishoprics  and  archbishoprics,^  universities,  and  all  other 
diaracters  which  distinguish  a  nation.  It  was  contrary  to  justice, 
diey  maintained,  that  so  small  a  part  of  Christendom  should  have 
a  voice  equal  to  France,  much  less  to  Germany,  Italy  and  Spain; 
and  diey  required  either  that  England,  renouncing  her  pretensions 
to  be  a  separate  nation^  should  be  reckoned  in  subordinate  con- 
nection with  the  German  nation,  or  that  the  other  nations  should 
le  subdivided  into  several,  proportioned  to  the  English,  or  that 
the  council  should  vote  not  by  nations,  but  by  persons; — the 
mode  for  which  the  Popes  and  those  who  were  opposed  to  any 
effectual  reform  in  the  church,  always  strenuously  contended. 

The  English  began  their  reply  by  premising  that  it  was  not 
tbeir  intention  ever  to  refer  a  right  so  indisputable  as  theirs  to 
arbitration ;  and  that  they  answered  merely  to  prevent  ill-disposed 
persons  from  taking  an  advantage  of  the  silence  which  they  had 
hitherto  observed  for  the  sake  of  peace.  The  argument  con- 
cerning the  number  of  provinces  they  proved  to  be  futile,  showing 
that  the  distribution  in  question  was  made  solely  for  the  conve- 
nience of  the  prelates  in  their  visitations,  and  for  holding  the 
chapter  of  the  Benedictines.  Then  as  to  the  antiquity  and  extent 
of  their  nation,  they  argued  that  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland 
ought  to  be  accounted  with  England,  Just  as  Provence,  Dauphiny, 
Savoy,  Burgundy,  Lorraine,  and  other  provinces,  which  did  not 
ol>ey  the  king  of  France,  were  nevertheless  included  in  the  French 
nation.     Eight  kingdoms,  they  averred,  were  comprized  in  the 

English 
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English  nation:  England*  Scotland, and  Wales,  composing  Great 
Britain,  were  three;  Ireland  four;  and  for  the  four  others  they 
went  to  the  Orkney  Islands,  which  they  said  were  sixty  in  number, 
evidently  including  under  that  appellation  the  Shetlands,  as  well 
as  all  the  other  Scotch  islands,  and  the  Isle  of  Man.     Even  in 
extent,  they  said,  England,  which  extended  800  English  miles 
from  north  to  south,  that  is  forty  days'  journey,  exceeded  France  j 
and  it  contained  52,000  parish  churches,  whereas  France  had  not 
above  6,000.     As  to  the  antiquity  of  dieir  respective  churches, 
the  memorialist  gave  sufficient  credit  to  both :  for  while  he  claimed 
Joseph  of  Arimathea  for  the  first  apostle  of  England,  he  allowted 
that  Dionysius,  the  Areopagite,  stood  in  the  same  relation  to 
France.     But  England  could  boast  the  honour  of  having  given 
birth  to  Constantine,  the  greatest  benefactor  of  the  church  of 
Rome;    England  could  boast  its  constant  submission  to  that 
church,  never  from  earliest  times  having  been  involved  in  any 
schism;  and  England  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  having  two  perpetiuJ 
legates  a  latere.   One  language  only  was  spoken  within  the  French 
dominions,  and  in  the  English,  there  were,  besides  its  own,  Scotdi, 
Welsh,  Cornish,  Irish,  and  Gascon.     But  they  rested,  finally, 
upon  an  argument  creditable  to  that  moderation  from  which  the 
English  government  has  never  departed  in  its  conduct  towards 
other  nations.     If  it  were  deemed  necessary,  they  said,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  council  that  Christendom  must  be  divided  into 
four  parts,  a  geographical  division,  according  to  the  four  quarters 
of  the  world,  was  the  most  commodious,  as  well  as  the  most 
natural:   in  this  the  east  should  comprize  Hungary,  Bohemia, 
Poland,  and  Germany;  the  west,  France  and  Spain;  the  north, 
England  with  its  dependencies,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway; 
and  the  south,  Italy,  with  those  countries  who  were  of  the  Pope's 
obedience,  as  the  inhabitants  of  Candia  and  Cyprus.    A  fourfold 
division  could  not  be  made  by  languages,  there  being  so  many ; 
nor  by  kingdoms  for  the  same  reason ;  and  if  four  kingdoms  were 
preferred,  the  distinction  would  be  arrogant  and  ambitious,  and 
must  produce  ill  feelings,  if  not  ill  consequences.    For  themselves 
they  would  consent  to  any  arrangement,  provided  no  wroag  were 
thereby  done  to  any  nation  or  kingdom,  and  that  they  voted  by 
nations,  not  by  persons,  as  those  would  have  it  to  be  ^o  had 
neither  the  reformation,  nor  the  peace  and  union  of  the  church  at 
heart. 

The  English  carried  their  point  in  this  dispute,  having  not  only 
reason  on  their  side,  but  the  authority  of  the  Emperor  also,  who 
was  very  much  influenced  by  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury.  That 
prelate  is  said  to  have  been  his  right  hand  in  all  the  measures  of 
reformation  which  he  began  and  seriously  intended,  but  which 
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M  in  earlier  wd  liiter  couqcil^,  \fere  eff^ti^id^  bafflod  bj, 

intriguei  of  pi^.al  policy.    Hall^m  4ied  ^rfl;  ^f^^  t)][is  ^e- 

p  and  vfas  buried  in  Uie  calliedi^  o^  .Conpt^pqc^  n^^  ^upb 

ir«  a$  have  seldom  been  paid  to  any  <Hie  ii)  9  fpr^igR  laiid>— r 

Smperor^  the  princes^  the  cardinals*  and  all  tjie  ei^XSf  af-. 

'ing  bis  funerid.    If  tbi9  English  prelate  was  we)|'qqalifi^4 

_by  bis  ability  and  moderation  for  the  service  in  wbica  be  ifiist 

i]fed>  tbe  Castilians  bad  among  fbeir  representatiF^  ^  person^ 

1^  eminently  endowed  with  anotber  qualilScation,  less  e^s^ 

^  indeed,  but  which  be  found  occasion  to  display  at  the  e^* 

of  one  of  the  English  ambassadors.    The  Englishman  bap-^ 

I  to  be  diminutive  m  stature,  whereas  the  Spanisurd,  D.^Piegq 

An^ya,  bishop  of  Cuenca,  was  a  person  of  great  hocUljr 

~igtb,  in  whose  bands  a  battle-axe  would  have  seemed  nioi^ 

»priate  than  a  crosier.    These  persons  one  d^y  dispu^tecl  i^ 

cpnncil  for  precedency,  bi^  words  ensued,  and  -^  biriipp 

tm  md  to  die  contest  by  taking  his  adyersaiy  round  Ate  wais^ 

him  like  a  child  to  die  lower  end  of  the  church,  and  ibe^ 

him  into  an  open  grave.    Well  pleased  with  wh^  he 

ckme,  and  yet  not  satisfied  with  it;,  as  soon  as  be  had  i^tttriie4 

:1m  place  be  said  to  bis  colleague,  D.  Martin  Femanctei  de 

f  As  a  priest  I  have  just  committed  jtbe  ambaasiidor  of 

id  to  the  dust.     See  ^qu  to  what  remains  as  an  hidsdgP  |Ufd 

;htr    This  bishop  might  have  been  characteristically  em* 

I  in  smiting  the  Moors  for  the  love  of  charity ;  but  as  a  person 

was  to  partake  the  gift  of  infallibility,  and  receive  bis  partof 

inspiration  by  which  the  errors  of  the  Christian  churcn  wer^ 

be  rectified  and  its  troubles  composed,  he  seems  to  hay@  been 

UBjT  chosen. 

M^Aop  Hallam's  mission  to  Constance  is  remarkable  in  literary 

ry,  masmuch  as  the  first  dramatic  piece  wh|cb  is  known  to 

])een  exhibited  in  Germany,  was  represented  under  the  di* 

of  him  and  his  colleagues,  by  the  persons  of  their  retinii|e» 

ire  the  Emperor.    It  was  a  Mystery,  comprizing  the  various 

iti<rf  the  nativity,  the  arrival  of  the  wise  men  of  the  East,  and 

massacre  of  the  Innocents.    This  was  fourscore  years  befojre 

tcUen's  Latin  imitation  of  the  farce  of  Patheliue,  which  h^ui 

supposed  to  be  the  first  dramatic  exhibition  in  Gemvmji 

.represented  at  Heidelberg. 

William  Aiscou^h,  the  third  bishop  in  succession  after  HaUam, 

one  of  the  victims  who  perished  in  Jack  Cade's  insurrection* 

I  populace  at  that  time  broke  loose  in  many  parts  of  ihs 

jdom,    and   this    prelate,  then    residing    at    Eddington    in 

filtahire,  was  dragged  from  the  hi^  altar  erf  that  collegiate 

^  Hprcb  when  he  was  celebrating  mass,  and  murdered.    The  caus^ 
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of  bis  unpopularity  is  said  to  have  been,  tbat,  being  clerk  of  the  my 
council  and  confessor  to  the  king,  he  was  so  much  occupied  about  |j 
the  court  as  to  neglect  his  see.     Lionel  Woodville,  his  second 
successor^  died  more  pitiably  of  a  broken  heart.     This  member 
of  a  conspicuous  and  unhappy  family  was  brother  to  !Edward  At 
Fourth's  queen,  the  most  unfortunate  in  English  history.    Hii 
fortunes  (being  a  churchman)  were  not  overthrown  in  tlie  wreck 
of  that  family,  but  he  was  unable  to  bear  up  against  such  repeated 
and  cruel  bereavements,  and  when  Buckingham,  who  had  married 
one  of  iiis  sisters,  was  beheaded  in  the  market-place  at  Salisbnij, 
the  bishop  did  not  long  survive  the  grief  of  this  last  afflictioB« 
His  successor,  Thomas  Langton,  was  a  man  for  whom  it  had  been 
better  if  he  had  lived  earlier  or  later,  before  the  principles  bf 
whicli  the  Reformation  was  brought  about  began  to  work  in  dm' 
country,  or  after  that  great  and  happy  change  had  been  effected. 
For  with  a  disposition  to  employ  his  wealth  munificently  and 
beneficially  in  adorning  his  churches,  and  in  the  encouragemeat 
of  literature,  we  fnid  him  bearing  a  part,  whether  willingly  or  no^ 
in  the  prevailing  system  of  persecution.     Allix,  one  of  tibe  many 
eminent  men  who  have  been  beneficed  in  that  cathedral,  has  pre- 
served, from  an  old  register,  the  abjuration  of  six  persons  '  greedy 
noted,  defamed,  and  detected'  for  heretics  in  the  diocese  of  SaruDi 
made  before  the  bishop  as  their  ordinary  and  judge,  and  the  sen* 
tence  which  he  past  upon  Augustine  Stere,  who  appears  to  lui?e 
been  considered  the  most  guilty.     The  said  Augustme  had  said, 
that  the  church  was  made  a  synagogue  and  a  house  of  merchandiR^ 
and  that  the  priests  were  but  scribes  and  pharisees,  not  profiting 
the  Christian  people,  but  deceiving  them.    He  had  denied  that  idie 
very  body  of  our  Lord  was  in  the  wafer,  and  had,  moreover,  said  that 
the  priests  might  buy  thirty  such  gods  for  one  penny,  and  wouU 
not  sell  one  of  them  under  two-pence.    Harry  Bennet,  another  of 
these  unlucky  men,  confessed  that  he  had  not  stedfastly  belie?ed 
in  the  sacrament  of  the  altar,  ainl  had  justified  his  unbelief  bjtUl 
argument,  that  if  there  were  diree  hosts  in  one  pix,  one  of  thsflt 
having  been  consecrated,  and  the  others  not,  a  mouse  would  jnH 
as  readily  eat  the  transubstantiated  wafer  as  those  which  wM 
mere  flour  and  water,  which  he  thought  the  mouse  could  not  poi- 
sibly  have  done  if  the  actual  body  of  our  Saviour  had  been  Aerei 
Gage,  the  Dominican,  tells  us  diat  an  accident  of  this  kind  wbick 
he  witnessed,  led  him  first  to  doubt  the  truth  of  this  monstrooi 
doctrine,  and,  finally,  to  withdraw  from  the  Romish  church.    TTia 
illustration,  however,  was  commonly  used  among  the  early  refer* 
mers,  and  afforded  them  an  argument  which  it  was  easier  to  silent 
by  faggot  and  fire,  than  to  confute.     He  maintained  also  that  If 
those  persons  who  spent  their  money  in  performing  pilgrim^fei 
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might  have  employed  it  better  at  home;  that  if  a  sintier  repented 
heartily  before  God,  he  might  be  saved  as  well  as  if  he  had  been 
dimeii  by  a  priest ;  and  that  as  for  the  guidance  which  they  could 
get  from  their  priests,  it  was  as  if  blind  William  Harper  should 
be  leading  another  blind  man  to  Newbury, — ^they  might  both  fall 
into  the  ditch. 

These  poor  men,  rather  than  be  burnt  alive  for  maintaining 
dieir  opinions,  (which  was  the  alternative  proposed  to  them,)  con- 
fessed them  to  be  contrary  to  the  common  doctrine  and  determi- 
nation of  the  universal  church ;  acknowledged  themselves  to  have 
beela  learners  and  teachers  of  heresies,  errors,  opinions,  and  false 
doctrines,  contrary  to  the  Christian  faith;  and 

'  Forasniucb,'  they  were  made  to  say, '  as  it  is  so  that  the  laws  of  the 
Church  of  Christ  and  holy  canons  of  saints  be  grounded  in  mercy,  and 
God  wol  not  the  death  of  a  sinner,  but  that  he  be  converted  and  live ; 
and  also  the  church  closeth  not  her  lap  to  him  that  wol  return,  we  there- 
Ibie,  and  eveiy  one  of  us,  willing  to  be  partiners  of  this  foresaid  mercy, 
forsake  and  renounce  all  these  articles } — and  now  contrite  andfiiUy  re- 
penting them  all, — judicially  and  solemnly  them  forsake,  abjure,  and 
wilfoUy  renounce  for  evermore  ;  and  not  only  them,  but  all  other  here- 
des,  errors,  and  damnable  doctrines  contrelry  to  the  determination  of  the 
universal  church  of  Christ.  Also  that  we  shall  never  hereafter  be  to  any 
such  persons,  or  person,  favorers,  counsellors,  maintainers,  or  of  any 
such,  privily  or  openly ;  but  if  we  know  any  such  hereafter,  we  and  every 
one  of  us,  shall  denounce  and  disclose  them  to  you  Reverend  Father  in 
God,  your  successors,  or  officers  of  the  same,  or  else  to  such  persons  of 
the  church  as  hath  jurisdiction  on  the  persons  so  faulty,  to  help  me  God 
and  all  holy  Evangels  5  submitting  us,  and  every  of  us,  openly,  not 
coacte,  but  of  our  free  will,  to  the  pain,  rigour,  and  sharpness  of  the  law 
that  a  man  relapsed  ought  to  suffer  in  such  case,  if  we,  or  any  of  us,  ever 
do  or  hold  contrary  to  this  our  abjuration  in  part,  or  the  whole  thereof.' 

The  record  appears  to  have  been  imperfect,  but  it  coti tains  the 
sentence  passed  upon  Augustine  Stere  in  parte  panitenticR  sua. 
Bare-headed,  bare-legged,  and  bare-footed,  in  his  shirt,  cloak,  and 
linen  drawers,  he  was  to  do  penance  with  a  faggot  on  his  shoulder, 
and  a  firebrand  in  his  hand,  at  Windsor,  Reading,  Newbury, 
Salisbury,  Cerne,  Milton,  Abbotsbury,  Abingdon,  and  Sherburne, 
on  market-days  and  Sundays,  when  there  was  the  greatest  con- 
course of  people,  before  whom  he  was  to  read  his  abjuration,  after 
having  been  marched  in  procession,  as  a  public  spectacle,  in  this 
plight.  Every  day  of  his  life  he  was  to  repeat  the  Pater-noster 
and  Ave  Maria  five  times,  and  the  Creed  once,  before  the  crucifix 
kneeling ;  and  he  was  never  to  go  to  Newbury,  (the  place  of  his 
former  residence,)  nor  to  any  place  within  seven  miles  of  it,  with- 
out the  bishop's  license.     This,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  part 

Y  2  only 
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only  of  his  penance, — and  tiiis  was  the  mercy  of  the  Romish 
church. 

A  scene  more  painful  to  humanity,  and  yet  more  consolatoiy* 
was  exhibited  at  Salisbury  in  the  same  reign;  but  whether  it 
were  under  the  same  bishop  is  uncertain,  the  year  not  having 
been  specified.  Laurence  Ghest  was  burnt  alive  in  that  city» 
after  two  years  imprisonment,  during  which  neither  persuasions 
nor  endeavours  had  been  omitted  for  mducing  him  to  profess  that 
he  believed  as  the  cliurch  taught  concerning  transubstantiation.: 
He  is  described  as  a  tall  and  comely  personage,  having  a  wife  and 
seven  children,  and  not  unfriended.  His  wife  and  children  Wiere 
brought  to  him  at  the  stake  that  they  might  urge  him  to  abjure  his 
opinions,  and  preserve  his  life.  In  that  case  he  must  have  been 
branded  in  the  cheek,  and  have  worn  a  faggot  worked  in  his  coat, 
to  be  a  mark  of  infamy  and  suspicion  as  long  as  he  lived;  but 
even  this  alternative,  his  poor  miserable  wife,  having  the  imme- 
diate prospect  of  seeing  him  suffer  such  a  death  before  her  eyes, 
intreated  him  to  accept.  He,  however, '  being  firm  in  his  purpose 
as  in  his  faith,  exhorted  her  to  patience,  and  besought  her  not  to 
be  a  block  in  his  way,  for  he  was  in  a  good  course,  running 
toward  the  mark  of  his  salvation ;'  and  in  that  resolution  he  ac- 
complished his  sacrifice  in  the  flames,  bearing  testimony  to  the 
truth.  Well  may  our  fine  old  church  historian  exhort  us,  when 
he  winds  up  the  story  of  our  martyrs,  *  that  we  glorify  God  who 
had  given  such  power  unto  men,  in  and  for  their  patience ;  that 
we  praise  God  that  true  doctrine  at  this  day  may  be  professed  at 
an  easier  rate  than  in  their  age ;  and  that  we  defend  diat  doctrine 
which  they  sealed  with  their  lives,  and  as  occasion  may  be  ofFered, 
vindicate  and  assert  their  memories  from  such  scandalous  tongues 
and  pens  as  shall  traduce  them.' 

While  this  martyr  was  in  the  flames,  one  of  the  bishop's  men, 
in  that  ferocious  spirit  which  such  spectacles  were  sure  to  produce 
or  foster  in  those  who  thought  the  punishment  not  more  than  the 
crime  of  heresy  demanded,  threw  a  firebrand  at  his  face.  The 
brother  of  the  sufFerer  was  present,  and  with  his  dagger  would 
have  killed  the  rufiian  upon  the  spot,  if  he  had  not  been  withheld 
by  others  of  the  spectators.  There  are  no  subjects  which  could 
be  treated  with  surer  or  finer  efFect  by  a  painter,  than  those  which' 
the  history  of  our  own  martyrs  may  supply, — none  which  could' 
affect  the  heart  more  deeply,  without  bringing  forward  any  of  those 
revolting  horrors,  which  neither  the  painter  nor  the  poet  who  un- 
derstands the  true  principles  and  scope  of  their  respective  arts  wiH 
ever  present  to  the  eye  or  offer  to  the  imagination.  All  that 
ought  to  be  expressed,  all  that  the  most  ambitious  genius  could* 
hope  to  express,  might  be  found  in  the  situation  of  the  martyr 

himself 
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tinuelf  at  the  tcene  of  his  suffering  and  his  triumph ;  of  the  Ariendi 
and  relatives^  some  of  whom  are  diere  to  confirm^  and  some  in  di« 
miserable  hope  of  shaking  his  purpose, — ^the  spectators  who  are 
assembled  either  to  have  their  secret  faith  confirmed,  or  dieir 
iidmman  spirit  of  bigotry  gratified  by  the  sight;  the  official 
attendants,  some  of  whom  unwillingly  perform  their  office,  while 
dieir.  hearts  belie  the  composure  which  diey  must  needs  assume ; 
and  lastly  those  who,  though  bearing  aii  inferior  part  in  the  day's 
tragedy,  are  yet  deserving  of  most  pity,  the  unhappy  persons 
mho  are  brought  there  to  bear  a  faggot,  to  be  branded  on  the 
cheek,  and  to  witness  the  perseverance,  ^e  agony,  and  the  triumph 
of  tteir  fellow  believers,  whose  frame  of  mind  they  envy,  thouj^ 
they  have  not  strength  enough  of  body  and  of  spirit  to  encounter 
the  same  terrible  fate. 

-  The  persecution  in  Henry  the  Seventh's  reign,  and  during  the 
firetyears  of  his  son's,  served  only  to  extend  the  opinions  which  it 
waS'designed  to  extinguish,  and  to  hold  forth  the  martyrs  of  that  ag$ 
asiburning  and  shining  lights  to  the  next  generation  during  the  fiery 
trial  through  which  the  fathers  and  founders  of  our  chureh  wera 
called  upon  to  pass.  The  diocese  of  Sarum  appears  not  to  hav^ 
been  the  scene  of  any  such  tragedies  after  Ghest's  martyrdom  till  die 
Marian  persecution.  During  ten  of  the  intermediate  years  the 
see  was  held  by  Cardinal  Campeggio,  one  of  those  persons  who, 
widiodt  acting  any  important  part  in  history,  hold  a  conspicuous 
place  in  it,  by  the  accident  of  being  employed  in  great  and  influ- 
ential transactions.  His  reception,  when  he  arrived  in  England 
for  the  first  time  as  legate,  is  described  by  Wolsey  in  a  letter^  of 
which  part  only  has  been  preserved.  No  visitor  was  ever  received 
in  a  foreign  country  with  greater  honours.  At  Sandwich  where 
he  landed,  he  w^as  met  by  the  Bishop  of  Chichester  and  the  nobles, 
knights,  and  gentlemen  of  Kent,  and  by  them  escorted  to  Canter- 
bury miro  omatu,  splendoreincredibili,summdque  cum  celeritate  et 
pampd.  There  the  archbishop,  the  bishop  of  Rochester,  and  the 
abbot  of  St.  Augustine's  received  him  in  the  cathedral,  and  having 
sprinkled  him  with  holy  water,  and  fumigated  him  with  incense, 
conducted  him  to  the  apartments  prepared  for  him  and  his  suite, 
where  he  remained  two  days,  the  chief  persons  of  the  country 
waiting  on  him,  and  bringing  him  presents.  Some  five  hundred 
horse  accompanied  him  to  Sittingbourne,  where  they  dined,  after 
which  they  proceeded  to  the  Abbey  of  the  Holy  Cross,  and  were 
there  entertained  for  the  night,  the  whole  costs  on  the  road  being 
provided  by  Wolsey.  The  next  day  they  found  a  splendid  dinner 
ready  for  them  at  Rochester ;  after  which  the  archbishop  took  them 
to  one  of  his  seats  at  a  place  called  Hetford.  There  their  train 
being  increased  to  about  a  thousand  horsemen,  including  many 
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persons  pf  high  rank>  they  proceeded  toward  London,  and  bemg 
met  on  Blackheath  by  the  Bishop  of  Ely  and  the  foreign  ambH- 
sadors,  were  conducted  to  the  king's  Golden  Tent^  which  hadbeei 
pitched  for  this  occasion  about  two  miles  from  London.  The 
first  persons  of  the  realm  were  waiting  them  there ;  and  the  li^ale 
then  put  on  his  pontificals,  that  his  entrance  might  be  made  ii 
due  form.  From  St.  George's  to  London-bridge  the  road  wii 
lined  on  either  side  by  ail  the  monks  and  friars  of  the  metropob 
and  the  adjacent  parts,  and  a  great  multitude  of  secultf 
clergy;  the  latter  were  in  tlieir  richest  vestments;  no  fewer  thai 
sixty  crosses  of  gold  or  silver  were  displayed  in  the  ranks  as  lo 
many  standards :  they  received  him  singing  hymns  propemodm 
divino  ex  more,  and,  reverencing  him  as  he  passed,  fununted 
him  with  frankincense,  and  sprinkled  him  with  holy  water.  There 
were  four  thousand  horsemen  in  his  train,  and  the  procession  ei- 
teuded  two  miles  in  length.  At  the  foot  of  London-bridge  two 
prelates  awaited  him  in  their  pontificals^  and  presented  him  sone 
relics  to  kiss,  and  such  salutes  were  then  fired,  ut  muUi  dinm 
ipsum  ruiturum  opinarentur.  With  such  honours  Cardinal  Cam- 
peggio  made  his  first  entrance  into  this  kingdom,  where  his  second 
coming  was,  in  its  consequence,  to  deprive  him  of  his  bisfaopnCi 
and  bring  about  our  deliverance  from  the  bondage  of  Papal  8ape^ 
stition  and  priestcraft. 

Shaxton  was  his  successor,  and  the  most  honourable  hour  of 
his  life  was  that  in  which  he  resigned  the  see  rather  than  sub- 
scribe the  law  of  the  Six  Articles — happy  if  his  after-*conductliad 
corresponded  to  this  magnanimous  and  virtuous  action.  John 
Capon  was  then  translated  to  Salisbury  from  Bangor,  a  time- 
serving and  unprincipled  man,  who  qualified  himself  for  this  pro- 
motion by  assenting  to  those  bloody  articles ;  held  it  by  conform- 
ing to,  and  feigning  to  approve  the  principles  of  the  Reformation 
under  Edward  VI.; — and  continued  to  hold  it  by  becoming  an 
actor  in  the  Marian  persecution.  He  sat  in  judgement  upon 
Hooper;  and  at  Newbury,  says  Fuller,  '  he  sent  three  martmio 
heaven  in  the  same  chariot  of  tire.'  One  of  these  was  Jalioi 
Palmer,  who  having  been  so  zealous  a  Romanist,  that  he  incurred 
expulsion  from  Magdalen  College  in  Edward's  reign,  was  so  im- 
pressed by  witnessing  the  death  of  Latimer  and  Hidley,  diat  he 
began  to  search  the  Scriptures  in  order  to  ascertain  the  groond 
of  that  faith  for  which  they  had  been  content  to  suffer;  and  the 
result  of  that  search  was  that  he  acknowledged  the  truth,  and 
bore  witness  to  it  in  the  same  manner.  Capon's  chanceDor, 
Dr.  Geffery,  was  more  violent  in  carrying  on  the  persecntioi 
than  the  prelate  himself.  It  is  said  that  he  did  not  wait  for  tkc 
legal  niceties  of  calling  in  the  aid  of  the  secular  arm,  but^  iriNi 
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die  point  of  heresy  was  proved,  hurried  his  victims  at  once  to  the 
stake.  This  man  viras  cut  off  by  sudden  death  the  very  day  be- 
fore that  on  which  he  had  appointed  more  than  ninety  persons  to 
be  examined  by  inquisition. 

Upon  Capon's  death  there  was  a  contest  between  the  pope 
and  the  queen  concerning  the  next  presentation.  It  was  termi- 
nated by  the  happiest  event  for  these  kingdoms  which  it  ever 
pleased  God  to  dispense  to  them  in  his  mercy,  the  death  of  Mary ; 
an  event  of  such  transcendant  importance  to  the  Protestants,  that 
it  is  recorded  one  man  died  of  Joy  at  the  tidings,  and  another, 
Ibeing  desperately  diseased,  was  instantaneously  restored  to  health. 
£lizabeth  never  made  a  worthier  promotion  dian  when  she  ap- 
pointed Jewell  to  the  vacant  see.  This  excellent  person  had  been 
qualified  for  such  a  station  in  such  times,  as  well  by  the  circum- 
stances of  his  life»  as  by  severe  and  methodized  studies  from  his 
youth  up.  Parkhurst  (afterwards  Bishop  of  Norwich)  whose 
portionist  and  pupil  he  was  at  Merton  College,  said  of  him  at  an 
early  age,  '  Surely  Paul's  Cross  will  one  day  ring  of  this  boy  !*  . 
It  was  his  custom  to  begin  his  studies  at  four  in  the  morning, 
and  continue  them  till  ten  at  night;  his  very  recreations  being 
studious,  and  his  mind  of  that  strength  that  it  could  bear  conti- 
nual tension,  without  losing  its  elasticity.  His  collections  from 
what  he  read  were  digested  so  methodically,  that  the  stores  of 
his  knowledge  were  always  at  command,  but  they  were  written  in 
a  short-hand  of  his  own  invention,  which  rendered  them  useless 
to  others  after  his  death ;  he  had  also,  by  some  self-devised  sys- 
tem of  mnemonics,  assisted  his  memory,  which  was  by  nature 
strong.  '  Whosoever,'  says  Fuller,  *  seriously  considered!  the 
high  parts  Mr.  Jewell  had  in  himself,  and  the  high  opinion  others 
had  of  him,  will  conclude  his  fall  necessary  for  his  humiliation.' 
Jewell  had  shrunk  from  martyrdom ;  but  when  he  had  escaped 
beyond  sea  to  a  place  of  safety,  he  did  not  shrink  from  publicly 
confessing  his  contrition  for  having,  in  a  moment  of  human  infir- 
mity, signed  the  Popish  articles ;  he  pronounced  his  recantation  in 
the  pulpit  at  Frankfort,  and  saying, '  it  was  my  abject  and  cow-  * 
ardly  mind  and  my  faint  heart,  that  made  my  weak  hand  to  com- 
mit this  wickedness,'  he  asked  pardon  of  God  and  of  his  church. 

On  Jewell's  return  to  his  own  country,  after  the  accession  of 
Elizabeth,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  whom 
the  queen  sent  into  different  dioceses  to  root  out  superstition, 
and  plant  the  religion  of  the  Gospel  in  its  stead.  When  the 
commission  was  discharged,  he  accepted,  not  without  much  re- 
luctance, the  see  of  Salisbury,  often  saying  in  the  words  of  the 
Apostle — 'he  who  desireth  a  bishopric  desireth  a  work.'  A 
work,  indeed,  he  made  it,  and  literally  spent  his  life  in  its  per- 
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fomiancc.  His  persecuting  predecessor  had  so  impoverished  tk 
see,  that  there  \vas  scarcely  a  living  left  to  it  sufficient  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  learned  man.  *  The  Capon/  he  used  to  88j> 
'  has  devoured  all/  To  supply  the  want  of  able  ministers  thus 
occasioned,  he  travelled  through  his  diocese,  preaching  in  all 
parts,  with  exertions  greater  than  his  constitution  could  support. 
This  service  was  needful  in  those  times;  but  it  was  onl^  whes 
Jewell  addressed  all  Christendom  from  his  study,  that  his  greet 
abilities  and  sound  learning  were  adequately  employed.  Not 
Paul's  Cross  alone,  according  to  the  prediction  of  Parkhunt^ 
who  lived  to  see  his  prediction  verified,  but  all  Europe  also,  lang 
from  side  to  side,  with  the  challenge  which  he  delivered  at  dut 
Cross  in  his  famous  sermon,  calling  upon  the  Romanists  to  pio- 
duce  any  evidence  that  the  Romish  doctrine  concerning  the  ami 
and  the  monstrous  superstition  connected  therewilii,  were  knoni 
during  the  first  six  hundred  years  of  the  church.  Tlhat  chalknge 
Was  accepted,  but  to  the  utter  discomfiture  of  his  opponents:  mi. 
at  this  very  day  the  champions  of  our  churdi  may  iind  weapoM 
of  proof  ready  for  their  use  in  Jewell's  armoury. 

When  this  great  man  was  dying,  he  called  his  houftehbM  aboit 
his  bed,  and  said  to  them— confessing  then  a  second  time  that 
strength  had  failed  him  in  the  hour  of  trial—'  It  was  my  prajvr 
always  unto  Almighty  God,  since  I  had  any  understanding,  duitl 
might  honour  his  name  with  the  sacrifice  of  my  fledi,  and  con- 
iirm  his  truth  with  the  oblation  of  this  my  body  unto  deadi,  in 
defence  thereof;  which,  seeing  he  hath  not  favoured  me  in  fliii^ 
yet  I  somewhat  rejoice  and  solace  myself,  that  it  is  worn  awij 
and  exhausted  in  the  labours  of  my  holy  calling.'  Speaking  toa, 
at  that  solemn  hour,  of  his  works,  he  said,  '  I  have  contended  k 
my  writings,  not  to  detract  from  the  credit  of  my  adveraary,'Mr 
to  patronize  any  error  (to  my  knowledge),  nor  to  gtin  ifae  nia 
applause  of  the  world ;  but  according  to  my  poor  aibilitiei,  to  do 
my  best  service  to  God  and  his  church.'  He  had  not  ciOB- 
pleted  his  fiftieth  year,  but  when  his  attendant,  praying  in  die  bit 
hour  beside  his  bed,  came  to  the  words  '  Cast  me  not  away  intii6  ^ 
time  of  age,'  he  made  this  application  to  himself;  '  he  is  an  oU  ij 
inan,  he  is  truly  grey-headed,  and  his  strength  failetfa  him  who 
lieth  on  his  death-bed.'  The  '  comprehensive  elegy'  upon  JeweD 
in  Abel  Redivivus  has  been  erroneously  ascribed  to  Fuller; 
the  compiler,  and  in  part  only,  the  author  of  that  volume.  Some 
of  the  poetry,  he  tells  us,  was  written  by  Quarles,  aUd  indeed 
these  verses  bear  his  stamp. 

'  Holy  learning,  sacred  arts. 
Gifts  of  nature,  strength  of  parts, 
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Flaent  grace,  an  bumble  mind. 
Worth  refbrm'd,  and  wit  refin'dj 
Sweetness  both  in  tongue  and  pen,       ^ 
Insight  both  in  books  and  men^ 
Hopes  in  woe  and  fears  in  weal. 
Humble  knowledge,  sprightly  zeal, 
A  liberal  heart  and  free  nom  gall. 
Close  to  friend  and  true  to  all. 
Height  of  courage  in  Truth's  duel. 
Are  the  stones  that  made  this  Jewel* 
Let  bim  that  would  bie  truly  Mest 
Wear  this  Jewel  in  his  breast.* 

it  Fuller  has,  in  another  work,  not  less  diaractenstically,  pro- 
ced  his  eulogy  in  prose :  '  So  devout  in  the  pew  where  ht 
id;  diligent  in  the  pulpit  where  be  preached;  grave  on  die 
1  where  he  assisted ;  mild  in  the  ccMnsistory  where  he  judged , 
ant  at  the  table  where  he  fed ;  patient  in  the  bed  vHi^re  he 
;  that  well  it  were  if  in  relation  to  him  secundum  tmum 
m  were  made  preced^itial  to  all  posterity/  But  ^  Ito^ 
3ts,  with  their  wonted  charity  and  tneir  vronted  truth,  report- 
tat  the  eloquence  and  power  of  argument  which  he  'had 
to  the  bane  of  so  many  souls,  was  derived  irom  a  farailkHr 

whom  he  kept  in  the  shape  of  a  favourite  cat!  What  a 
ast  does  the  life  of  Jewell  afford  to  Aat  of  St.  Edmund!  - 
le  Church  of  England  is  beholden  to  Jewell,  not  for  his  own 
3  alone,  which  were  of  such  excellent  service  in  his  ovm  time, 
»r  that  great  work  of  Hooker  also,  which  is  for  all  ages, 
ter  must  have  been  apprenticed  to  some  poor  trade,  if  Jewell 
not  allowed  a  pension  for  his  maintenance  and  education 

years  before  he  was  qualified  for  the  university,  and  then 
d  and  contributed  to  support  him  there.  Few  of  pur 
irs  can  be  unacquainted  with  the  instance  of  bis  playful  and 
rly  kindness  to  *  good  Richard,'  as  he  called  him,  which  is 
dutifully  told  by  Izaak  Walton,  and  which,  to  those  who 
rstand  what  these  men  were,  and  what  the  debt  we  owe  to 
,  is  perhaps  the  most  touching  recollection  connected  with 
bury  Cathedral; — 

'  More  sweet  than  odours  caught  by  him  who  sails 

Near  spicy  shores  of  Araby  the  blest, 

A  thousand  times  more  exquisitely  sweet. 

The  freight  of  holy  feeling  which  we  meet 

In  thoughtful  moments,  wafted  by  the  gales 
?rom  fields  where  good  men  walk^  or  bowers  wherein  they  rest.' 

3okerwas  not  the  only  object  of  this  proper  episcopal  bounty. 
3p  Jewell  maintained  several  students  at  the  university ;  and 
moreover,  always  in  his  house  some  six  or  more  boys  taken 
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from  humble  life  for  their  promising  parts  arid  good  dispositiaiii 
to  be  brought  up  in  learning.  He  foresaw  too  surely  what  coi- 
sequences  must  result  from  the  impoverishment  of  the  churdi, 
and  the  consequent  ignorance  of  the  clergy,  and  in  his  own  po^ 
son  did  all  that  an  individual  could  do,  both  by  precept  and  ex- 
ample, toward  averting  tlie  evil. 

It  would  have  been  fortunate  for  Hooker  if  Jewell's  life  hid 
been  prolonged  to  a  good  old  age,  and  it  had  been  fortunate  fiir 
the  see  also,  which  was  grievously  injured  during  EUizabeth'i 
reign,  when,  through  her  favour.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  despoiled  it 
of  the  castle,  park,  and  parsonage  of  Sherboume  ;  a  transactkm 
of  which  that  remarkable  person  had  the  sin  and  the  shame  with- 
out ever  enjoying  what  he  had  so  unworthily  obtained.  '  He  got 
it,'  says  Sir  John  Harrington, '  \vith  much  labour  and  travail,  and 
cost,  and  envy,  and  obloquy,  to  him  and  his  heirs,  habendum  H 
tenendum — but  ere  it  came  to  gaudendum,  see  what  became  of 
him  !*  Bishop  Coldwell,  who  consented  to  this  spoliation,  is  called 
by  his  contemporaries  *  the  second  party  delinquent  in  this  plain 
sacrilege,'  and  seems  to  have  been  tempted  to  such  betrayal  of  hk 
trust  by  habits  of  reckless  expenditure,  no  bishop  of  Sanim  having 
died  so  notoriously  in  debt.  His  friends  even  buried  him 
'  suddenly  and  secretly,'  sine  lux,  sine  crux,  sine  clerico,  as  the 
old  by-word  is, '  lest  his  body  should  be  arrested.'  The  alienation 
was  confirmed  by  his  successor  Bishop  Cotton,  who  is  excused  be- 
cause he  must  otherwise  have  incurred  the  evil  of  a  tedious  soit 
against  a  powerful  enemy.  He  was  remarkable  for  having  nine- 
teen children  by  one  wife,  whose  name  was  Patience — ^upon 
which  Harrington  takes  occasion  to  say,  '  the  name  I  have  heud 
in  few  wives,  the  quality  in  none.' 

Fuller  has  not  stated  which  bishop  of  Salisbury  it  was,  who, 
when  he  held  the  small  living  of  Hogginton,  had  to  deal  widi 
'  a  peremptory  anabaptist/  'Fhis  stiff  personage  said  to  him, 
'  it  goes  against  my  conscience  to  pay  you  tithes,  except  you  can 
show  me  a  place  of  scripture  whereby  they  are  due  to  yoii.'  The 
doctor  returned, '  why  should  it  not  go  as  much  against  my  con- 
science that  you  should  enjoy  your  nine  parts,  for  which  you  can 
show  no  place  of  scripture?'  To  whom  die  other  rejoined,  *  But 
I  have  for  my  land  deeds  and  evidences  from  my  fathers,  who 
purchased,  and  were  peaceably  possessed  thereof,  by  the  laws  of 
the  land.'  *  The  same  is  my  title,'  said  the  doctor,  ■*  being  con- 
firmed unto  me  by  many  statutes  of  the  land,  time  out  of  mind.' 
'  Thus  he  drove  that  nail,  which  was  not  of  the  strongest  metal,  or 
sharpest  point,  but  which  would  go  best  for  the  present.'  It  was 
argumentum  ad  hominem  fittest  for  the  person  he  was  to  meddle 
with,  who  afterwards  peaceably  paid  his  tithes  unto  him.'    Thii 
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probably  have  been  Bishop  Davenant,  who  was  a 
Mm^  and  wa.  nused  to  that  see  on  his  lelum  from  the  synod  of 
jllort*  .  Davenantleft  to  his  college  a  fent-charge  of  Uiiity-oiit 
Ipoiuids  ten  shillings^  for  the  founding  of  two  Bible  dubs,  and 
tb  purchase  books  for  the  use  of  the  college; 

iDoring  the  calamitous  years  of  the  Great  Rebellion  die  see  was 
bold  by  Duppa,  who  proved  himself  alike  worthy  of  his  station 
jbl  prosperous  and  in  adverse  times.    Among  the  many  legacies 
iniucli he  bequeathed  for  charitable  and.religious  purposes,  was 
tlfieof  £500  to  be  expended  in  the  repair  of  Salisbuky  CathedraL 
^Hbe  sum  appears  to  have  been  ill-spent  in  what  Mr.  Britton  no- 
lioea  as  some  '  material  but  not  very  tasteful  alterations^  in  the 
:^llKHr*    There  was  no  want  of  munificence  in  the  bishops  of 
liwi:  age.    During  the  short  time  that  Exeter  was  Held  bytfae 
itfllainous  Gauden,  he,  in  his  impatience  to  be  translated  to 
ll^/icber  see,  left  both  the  Bishop's  Palace  and  the  Cathedral  as 
P^ found  them;  the  former  in  possession  of  a  sugar-baker,  and 
%ipttt  to  the  sweet  use'  of  that  trade;  the  latter  divided  between 
Jm^  Presbyterians  and  Independents,  and  disfigured  in  the  manner 
'Mt  a  Scotdi  cathedral.    And  there  were  shops  in  it !     Tluit  base 
>9qH>8torwas  not  permitted  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  wickednen. 
^$ioon  after  his  departure  the  leases  fell  in  unexpectedly,  (for  he 
-Ittd  complained  *  that  neither  rent  nor  fine  were  expectable  for 
«long  time  in  any  such  proportion  as  could  support  him;*)  and 
-lis  successor,  Sedi  Ward,  from  the  funds  which  were  thus  at  his 
disposal,  expended  nearly  £25,000  upon  the  cathedral.     Bishop 
Ward  carried  with  him  the  same  spirit  when  he  wasr  removed  to 
Salisbury.     There  he  employed  Sir  Christopher  Wren  to  survey 
the  cathedral,  and  repaired  both  it  and  the  palace  at  his  own  ex- 
pense;    There  too  he  built  and  endowed  his  College  of  Matrons, 
for  the  support  of  ten  clergymen's  widows.     A  college  he  named 
it,  and  used  to  express  his  dislike  if  at  any  time  he  heard  it  called  an 
hospital ;  for,  said  he, '  many  of  these  persons  are  well  descended, 
and  have  lived  in  good  reputation.     I  would  not  have  it  said  of 
them  that  they  were  reduced  to  an  hospital,  but  retired  to  a  col- 
lege, which  has  a  more  honourable  sound.'     There  was  the  grace 
as  well  as  the  virtue,  of  charity  in  this — qualities  which  man  has 
too  often  put  asunder,  when  they  never  ought  to  be  divorced. 

Ward  just  lived  till  the  Revolution.  Of  the  bishops  who  have 
held  the  see  since  that  epoch,  it  is  sufficient  to  mention  Burnet, 
Hoadley,  Sherlock  and  Douglas,  as  names  which  must  always  be 
conspicuous  in  the  history  of  the  English  church,  and  in  English 
literature.  To  these  the  name  of  Burgess  may  now  be  added.  It  has 
been  our  fortune  to  differ  in  opinion  from  this  exemplary  prelate 
upon  certain  disputed  points  of  criticism ;  but  with  far  greater 
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satisfaction  do  we  bear  testimony  to  his  erudition,  his  heneficenoii 

and  that  regard  to  the  interests  of  his  diocese,  wl .  will  hmgk 

remembered  and  felt  in  the  diocese  of  St.  David's.  The  reom 
of  every  English  cathedral  are  not  less  rich  in  the  names  of  me^ 
who  having  ably  and  well  discharged  their  duties  while  they  lived, 
have  in  like  manner  left  their  works  and  their  example  to  poite- 
rity — a  reflection  of  which  Englishmen  might  well  be  proud*  if 
gratitude  were  not  the  emotion  which  we  ought  to  feel  towui 
that  Providence  under  which  the  Church  of  England  has  boa 
cleared  of  Romish  superstitions^  and  delivered  from  Rooiih 
tyranny;  raised  from  its  ruins  when  it  had  been  overthrown  % 
sectarian  madness ;  and  from  that  time  upheld  in  peace,  to  thi 
blessing  of  these  kingdoms. 

Concerning  the  alterations  in  Salisbury  Cathedral,  which  ivot 
made  when  the  late  excellent  Bishop  of  Durham  held  that  aeflb 
and  which  called  forth  so  much  discussion  some  thirty  years  wftt 
Mr.  Britton  has   rather  intimated  than  expressed  his  opioiaai 
This  good  has  arisen  from  the  injury  which  was  done  there,  iut 
in  subsequent  undertakings  of  the  same  kind,  the  architect  hai'^ 
come  to  his  work  with  greater  respect  for  the  structures  upoa 
which  he  was  employed^  and  a  mind  more  embued  with  the  princi- 
ples of  Gothic  architecture.     A  beautiful  example  of  this  maybe 
seen  at  Winchester^  where  every  thing  that  has  been  done  is  coamh 
nant  to  the  character  of  the  building.    Nevertheless  it  should  seen 
that  these  national  monuments^  for  such  pre-eminently  they  ait| 
oughti  as  such,  to  be  under  national  superintendence.     Mo^4if 
them  have  funds  for  keeping  them  in  repair;  there  is  now  littk 
danger  that  these  funds  should  be  diverted  from  their  proper  pur- 
pose^ (as  they  sometimes  have  been  in  former  times,)  nor  mt, 
when  directed  to  the  use  for  which  they  were  appropriated,  thqf 
should  be  injudiciously  and  injuriously  applied.     jBut  these  fundi 
do  not  exist  m  every  instance,  nor  are  they  always  adequate  to  the 
required  expenditure;   and  moreover  there  are  other  churchei, 
originally  of  the  same  class,  which  when  they  lost  their  ranki 
were  despoiled  of  their  revenues  also,  and  which  are  now  suflfer- 
ing  from  time  so  greatly,  that  if  their  decay  remain  much  longer 
unremedied,  it  must  become  irremediable.    There  is  HexhsDi 
for  example,  which  for  our  own  honour,  as  well  as  in  becoming 
respect  to  our  forefathers,  ought  to  be  preserved,  while  it  is  yet 
possible  to  preserve  it.     May  we  not  then  venture  to  suggest  tint 
these  monuments  of  elder  piety  and  of  surpassing  art,  have  a 
claim  upon  that  national  liberality  which,  not  with  the  assent 
merely,  but  with  the  approbation  of  all  parties  in  the  state,  bu 
of  late  years  most  worthily  been  displayed  in  enriching  our  oir 
tional  collections  with  those  treasures  which  it  becomes  a  greet 
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naticm  to  possess?  and  that  government  would  consult  the  inte- 
resty.aod  deserve  th^  thanks  of  future  ages,  bj  appointing  a  com- 
mksionia  examine  into  the  state  of  these  national  edifices^  widi 
the  view  of  taking  adequate  measures  for  preserving  what  no  ex-* 
peaditnre  could  possibly  replace  ? 

There  is  one  class  of  men,  indeed,  by  whom  any  such  measures 
would  be  opposed;  and  the  temper  and  the  capacity  of  that  class 
have  been  admirably  illustrated  by  Berkeley,  when  he  represents 
himself  as  walking  in  St.  Paul's,  and  meditating  on  the  analogy 
between  the  building  itself  and  Uie  Christian  church  in  its  largest 
sense. 

*  The  divine  order  and  economy  of  the  one,'  he  says^  '  seemed  to  be 
emblematically  set  forth  by  the  just,  plain,  and  majestic  architecture  of 
the  other.  And  as  the  one  consists  of  a  great  variety  of  parts  united  in 
tSie  sam^  regular  design,  according  to  the  truest  art  and  most  exact  pnn 
portion;  so  the  other  contains  a  decent  subordination  of  members,  var{« 
(HIS  sacred  institutions,  sublime  doctrines,  and  solid  precepts  of  m(Hralitf 
digested  into  the  same  design,  and  with  an  admirable  concurrence  tend« 
\ag  to  one  view — the  happiness  and  exaltation  of  human  nature.  In  the 
Ddidst  of  my  contemplation,  I  beheld  a  fly  upon  one  of  the  pillars;  and 
It  straightway  came  mto  my  head,  that  the  same  fly  was  a  free-thinkeri 
for  It  required  some  comprehension  in  the  eye  of  the  spectator,  to  take 
in  at  one  view  the  various  parts  of  the  building,  in  order  to  observe  their 
symmetry  and  design.  But  to  the  fly,  whose  prospect  was  confined  to 
a  Httle  part  of  one  of  the  stones  of  a  single  pillar,  the  joint  beauty  of 
the  whole,  or  the  distinct  use  of  its  parts,  were  inconspicuous ;  and  nothing 
could  appear  but  small  inequalities  on  the  surface  of  the  hewn  stone, 
which  in  the  view  of  that  insect  seemed  so  many  deformed  rocks  and 
precipices.* 

It  was  said  by  a  man  of  genius,  that  Westminster  Abbey  is 
part  of  the  constitution.  We  cannot  conclude  better  than  by 
leaving  the  reader  to  reflect  upon  the  serious  truth  which  is  con- 
veyed in  that  lively  expression. 
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Art.  II. — Lives  of  the  Novelists.     By  Sir  Walter  Scott.  2  vols. 

12mo.     Paris,  Galignani.     1825. 

FEW  years  ago  there  appeared  at  Edinburgh  ten  volumes 
in  succession  of  a  collection  entitled  Ballantyne's  Novelists^ 
Library,  to  which  Sir  Walter  Scott  supplied  prefatory  memoirs 
of  the  various  authors  whose  works  the  publication  included. 
The  book  had  the  additional  recommendations  of  handsome  type 
and  paper,  and  careful  printing — ^yet  it  does  not  seem  to  have 
met  with  success ;  at  least  we  are  at  a  loss  to  account  otherwise 
for  its  sudden  suspension,  in  a  state  of  obvious  incompleteness. 
In  the  mea^itinie,  Mr.  Galignani  has  taken  the  liberty  to  detach 
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Sir  Walter's  Memoirs  from  the  bulky  tomes  in  which  diey  Iq 
buried ;  and  we  hope  our  notice  of  his  publication  maj  indiM 
those  of  whose  property  he  has  availed  himself  to  imitate  Ik 
shrewdness  of  his  example.  These  essays  are  among  the  molt 
agreeable  specimens  of  biographical  composition  we  are  acquuntei 
witli :  they  contain  a  large  assemblage  of  manly  and  sagadoos 
remarks  on  human  life  and  manners — and  much  ingenious  ciith 
cisni  besides ;  and,  thus  presented  in  a  compact  form»  must  be 
considered  as  throwing  a  new  and  strong  light  upon  a  depaif 
inent  of  English  literature,  perhaps  the  most  peculiar^  certaidy 
the  most  popular,  and  yet,  wc  cannot  help  thinking,  among  die 
least  studied  of  all  tliat  we  possess. 

It  is  acknowledged  on  all  sides  tliat  the  novel  is  the  onlyybna 
of  composition  to  which  modern  invention  can  lay  any  claim;  and 
as  it  has  every  appearance  of  being  as  natural  a  form  as  any  thit 
exists,  it  is  no  wonder  that  much  speculation  should  have  been 
expended  on  the  causes  of  its  remaining,  to  all  intents  and  pm^ 
poses,  untouched  by  those  who  carried  the  drama  on  the  one  luuidy 
and  history  on  the  other,  to  their  classical  perfection.  It  has 
been  maintained  by  more  than  one  ingenious  writer  that^  in  point 
of  fact,  the  manners  of  antiquity  did  not  present  a  field  for  dni 
kind  of  delineation  at  all  comparable  to  that  which  social  life,  ai 
existing  in  modern  times,  supplies ;  that  the  division  of  the  popu- 
lation into  freemen  and  slaves  necessarily  abridged,  in  a  miserable 
manner,  the  range  and  extent  of  social  sympathies — and  that  die 
all  but  oriental  separation  of  the  sexes  in  the  intercourse  of  higher 
life  implied  an  if  possible  still  more  unhappy  defect  of  human- 
izing interest.  That  these  circumstances  must  have  exerted  a 
great  and  a  most  unfavourable  influence  on  the  whole  being  and 
form  of  ancient  society  there  can  be  no  question :  but  we  must  be 
excused  for  doubting  whether  any  such  influences  ever  did  or 
could  operate  to  the  extent  that  has  been  assumed.  We  have  tiie 
poets,  the  historians,  the  philosophers  of  antiquity  before  us ;  the 
fragments  of  its  art  are  still  the  wonders  of  die  world:  and  the 
influence  of  its  intellect  is  stamped  in  indelible  traces  on  eveij 
European  language,  and  on  every  system  of  jurisprudence  that  has 
as  yet  been  applied  to  the  regulation  of  the  most  ordinary  trans- 
actions of  social  life  among  any  civilized  people.  It  would  be 
difiicult,  we  suspect,  to  find  any  thorough-bred  civilian  who  woold 
not  smile  to  hear  it  maintained  that  a  Fielding  or  a  Le  Sage  couU 
have  been  at  any  loss  for  materials  amidst  a  society  so  exquisitely 
refined  and  complicated  as  the  recorded  decisions  of  the  old 
Roman  lawyers  imply.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  call  in  spe- 
cial  authority.  Artificial  institutions^  however  ill  devised,  still 
leave  us  men  and  women,  parents  and  children,  lovers  and  friendly 
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ants  and  masters^  mutually  dependent  and  depending,  coo- 
us  of  the  dignity  o£«our  nature  and  the  excellence  of  virtue^ 
|ect  to  the  temptations  of  sense  and  the  tyranny  of  passion, 
jvery  age,  at  all  events  among  every  civilized  people,  the  great 
aents  of  social  interest  must  have  been  the  same.     A  man  was 

the  less  your  valet  because  he  happened  to  be  born  your 
la.  You  might  make  what  regulations  you  pleased  as  to  the 
3r  of  processions,  and  the  benches  of  theatres ;  but  what  law- 
^r  ever  hit  upon  a  plan  that  could  assure  domestic  tranquillity 
he  husband  of  a  Xantippe,or  prevent  an  Arria  from  dying  with 

Paetus  ?  It  appears  to  us,  in  truth,  to  be  somewhat  strange 
alk  about  slaveri/  as  blotting  three  parts  of  a  population  out 
the  map  of  manners,  when  we  know  that  that  condition  of 
nan  life  was  capable  of  embracing  at  once  a  Dromio  and  the 
pence  who  drew  him ;  and,  much  as  modern  woman  owes  to 
thic  chivalry  and  the  religion  of  the  Bible,  we  must  still  aek 
It  charm  of  female  character  remained  entirely  destitute  of 
aage  among  nations  that  appreciated  the  amatory  delicacy  of 

Anthologies,  the  filial  piety  of  an  Antigone,  the  conjugal 
otion  of  an  Alcestis,  the  majestic  sorrows  of  an  Andro- 
che?  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  we  have  no  ancient 
els : — but  surely  it  is  a  strange  vanity  which  leads  us  to  de- 
3  that  the  materials  for  any  form  of  imaginative  composition 
ild  have  been  a-wanting  among  communities  who  were  un- 
istionably  familiar  with  the  higliest  displays  of  human  intellect 
jvery  walk  of  art  and  science,  and  with  the  exhibition  of  hu- 
ll character  under  every  light  and  shade  which  could  result 
n  the  conflicting  influence  of  principle  and  passion  on  every 
sible  variety  of  temperament  and  constitution. 
Vho,  to  take  an  example,  can  read  Horace,  and  doubt  that 
race  might  have  written  a  novel  ?  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted 
:  Quintus  Horatius  Flaccus  had  uncles  and  aunts  and  cousins 
ugh  among  the  slaves,  from  which  class  of  the  population  his 
ily  had  so  recently  emerged.  He  rose  by  his  own  talents  to 
very  highest  society — he  had  seen  mankind  and  womankind 
jvery  degree — in  the  cottage  and  the  palace,  and  in  every  in- 
ening  order  of  human  habitation.  He  had  enjoyed  the  hu- 
Lirs  of  inns,  and,  whether  he  enjoyed  them  or  not,  he  had  veit- 
sed  all  the  incidents  of  a  campaign,  at  least  as  varied,  and  as 
Testing,  we  should  fancy,  as  that  which  terminated  in  Cullo- 

: — he  was  the  companion  of  statesmen  whose  characters  and 
mers  may  have  been  as  picturesque,  we  suppose,  as  tiiose  of 
yarez  or  Lerma,  or  Buckingham  or  Chatham :  nor  can  we  be 
suaded  that  the  intrigues  of  the  Ovids  and  the  Julias  had  nor 
ig  entertaining  in  them,  or  that  the  author  of  Peregrine  Pickle 

could 
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could  have  supped  with  Novidienus,  and  found  no  use  for  his 
tables.      The    scattered    members  of   the  novelist   are  fouiui 
everywhere  among  the  writers  of  antiquity ;  and  the  Journey  to 
Brundusium  in  esse,  is  proof  enough  that  the  expedition  of  a 
Roman  Humphry  Clinker  might  have  been.     Why  might  not  tM 
Sabine  farm-house  have  been  described  as  minutely  as  Plin/i 
grand  villa,  and  yet  as  lightly  as  the  pavilions  of  Linas?  pr  why 
should  the  complete  and  satisfactory^  though  untechnical  descripr 
tion  of  such  a  scene  of  retirement  have  been  devoid  of  luxuiy  to 
tlie  reader,  who  had,  after  a  couple  of  volumes  of  the  Subonn 
and  the  Via  Sacra,  been  compelled  to  feel  as  if  he  had,  in  good 

earnest, 

'  —  heard  the  imperial  city*8  din 
Beat  on  his  satiate  ear*  ? 

If  we  look  for  excitements  of  a  darker  kind,  we  caanot  s^ 
why  the  Jews  and  Chaldeans  of  the  Roman  suburbs  mi|^  not 
have  been  made  as  imposing  as  any  Gipsies  of  our  acqnaintaiacspi 
or  why  Canidia  herself  mi^ht  not  have  presented  as  picturesque 
a  full-length  as  Meg  Memlies.  As  for  robbers  and  niurdeien 
and  their  caves,  both  Le  Sage  and  Smollett  have,  as  it  is,  takefi 
their  best  pieces  of  that  sort  from  Lucian ;  and  indeed  bodi  tliip 
last  writer,  and  the  author,  whoever  he  was,  that  passes  uiider  A^ 
name  of  Petronius,  have  in  many  places  approached  so  dosefy 
the  strain  and  tone  of  the  most  popular  modem  novelists,  that  «jp 
wonder  at,  scarcely  less  than  we  regret,  the  fact  of  their  ^^iiig 
missed  the  full  career  of  a  path  which  was  so  near  them,  ap4 
which,  if  diey  had  once  hit  on  it,  must  have  been  found  so  adioi* 
rably  adapted  for  the  display  of  their  peculiar  talents. 

It  is  a  very  common  trait  of  human  vani^  to  iirgae  dial 
because  a  thing  was  not,  it  could  not  have  been.  At  what  period 
are  we  to  fix  the  commencement  of  the  novel  in  posse  ?  Wk^ 
mere  theory  can  account  for  our  having  no  Englisn  novel  of  dtf 
»ra  of  the  Canterbury  Tales?  Why  should  it  have  been  impot* 
sible  for  a  contemporaiy  of  Froissart  to  compose  an  admirable 
novel  ?  Why  should  the  country  of  Shakspeare  have  been  wiAoi|t 
such  a  work,  while  he  and  Cervantes  died  on  the  same  dag^ 
Was  it  impossible  to  introduce  Mrs.  Quickly  in  the  same /or^fflf 
composition  with  Mrs.  Towouse  ?  Might  not  Justice  ShalI<wV 
great  chamber  have  been  the  scene  of  as  many  adventures  .fi 
Squire  Western's  hall  ? — Might  not  Sir  Hugh  Evai^s  or  HoIq- 
femes  have  figured  through  books  and  chapters  as  noblj  as  Mfi 
Abraham  Adams  or  Mr.  Thwackum  ?  Would  Beatrice  liave  been 
an  insipid  heroine  in  comparison  with  Sophia  Western?  Or 
must  Autolycus  have  lost  all  his  humour  by  figuring  under  a 
plain  English  name  and  surname  at  some  Warwickshire  wake? 
We  beg  leave,  in  public-dinner  phrase, '  to  deprecate  the  idea.' 

We 
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We  suspect^  then^  that  the  question  why  the  moderns  have  and 

the  ancients  had  not  this  form  of  composition^  is   not  to   be 

answered  by  any  investigation  as  to  the  character  of  the  materials 

respectively  presented  by  ancient  and  by  modern   society   and 

inodes  of  life.     Wherever  the  materials  of  a  good  tragedy  or  a 

good  comedy  or  a  good  satire  have  been  found,  there  also,  we 

must  continue  to  think,  the  materials  of  a  good  romance  or  novel 

might  have  been  discovered.     In  a  word,  we  apprehend,  that  the 

question  is  to  be  solved  by  reference,  not  at  all  to  the  materials 

made  use  of,  but  to  certain  circumstances  in  the  situation  of 

those  to  whom  the  product  was  to  be  addressed.     Antique  life, 

we  have  no  doubt,  afforded  abundant  matter  for  the  pen  of  the 

novelist ;  but  we  have  many  doubts  whether  there  was  any  antique 

public  that  would  have  adequately  rewarded  its  exertions.     The 

novel  could  not,  we  apprehend,  have,  had  a  fair  chance  in  those 

times  in  opposition  to  the  drama. 

The  old  Greeks,  as  a  people,  could  not  read,  nor,  if  they 
coaM,  was  it  possible  to  supply  them,  as  a  people,  with  books. 
The  elements  of  their  narrative  and  lyric  poetry,  therefore,  were 
gndually  blended  together  in  a  form  of  composition,  which,  in 
addition  to  the  original  accompaniments  of  music  and  dance« 
admitted  those  of  action  and  spectacle  ^  and  with  this,  elaborated 
into  perfection  by  consummate  art  and  genius,  the  lively,  the 
essentially  southern  imagination  of  a  people  whose  talent  was 
prodigiously  superior  to  their  knowledge,  was  abundantly  satis- 
fied. The  Romans  borrowed  not  only  the  form  but  the  sub- 
stance of  their  drama  from  the  Greeks  ^  and  to  little  purpose,  for 
the  character  of  the  people  was  essentially  military ;  and  the  dis- 
play of  martial  skill,  the  pomp  of  warlike  processions,  and,  above 
all,  the  horrible  interest  of  actual  combats  between  man  and 
beast,  and  man  and  man,  seem  to  have  left  little  room  in  the 
popular  affections  for  the  milder  and  more  elegant  excitements  of 
dramatic  art,  even  had  the  political  circumstances  of  the  country 
been  as  favourable  as,  in  the  only  times  when  poetical  art  flou- 
rished in  any  shape,  they  were  otherwise — to  the  theatrical  display 
of  the  heroic  characters  and  events  of  the  national  history  on  the 
one  hand,  or  the  free  coram  populo  exposure  of  actual  national 
manners  on  the  other.  The  histrionic  profession  was,  with  one  or 
two  exceptions,  the  badge  of  general  contempt ;  and  mere  dancers 
and  singers  divided  the  applause,  even  of  the  most  luxurious  times, 
with  charioteers  and  gladiators.  The  Romans  adopted  the  drama- 
tic form,  therefore,  in  vain  ;  and,  having  little  turn  for  invention 
in  such  matters,  they  created  no  form  of  their  own  to  supply  the 
want  of  a  national  drama. 

The  modern  nations  set  out,  like  their  predecessors,  with,  a 
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literature  of  songs  and  ballads ;  but  the  wealth  of  their  earl; 
being  spent  either  in  camps  or  in  the  country,  and  not,  gen 
speaking,  in  great  cities,  tlie  minstrel,  as  rude  curiosity  adir 
towards  refinement  and  fastidiousness,  became  a  conte 
romancer — instead  of  rising,  as  the  Greek  rhapsodist  had 
into  a  dramatist.  He  had  to  wander  singly  from  abbey  to  t 
from  castle  to  castle — instead  of  devoting  himself  with  *  all; 
ances  and  means  to  boot'  to  the  concentrated  intelligence 
people  in  a  capital.  Thus,  by  degrees,  the  original  heroici 
passed  into  the  prose  romance  of  chivalry,  wnile  the  brie 
ludicrous  strain  of  the  Trotiveur  was  refined  into  the  navel  i 
Italians.  In  this  state  Cervantes  found  the  imaginative  pr 
Europe.  His  genius  blended  the  elements  together,  and 
ennobled,  rather  than  invented,  a  form  of  composition,  ynhii 
since,  in  all  essential  particulars,  remained  unchanged,- 
which  appears  to  have,  in  these  later  times,  achieved  a  dc 
triumph  of  popularity  over  the  dramatic  form  which  our  i 
tors  borrowed,  directly  or  indirectly,  from  the  literature  c 
Greeks. 

There  are  few  things  in  literary  history  more  remarkable 
the  rapidity  with  which  the  modern  drama  attained  its  higfae 
cellence,  not  in  one  country  of  Europe,  but  in  eveiy  a 
wliere  it  can  be  said  to  have  at  all  approached  perfection, 
vantc;^  witnessed,  in  his  own  youth,  the  ciirta  snpellex  and  I 
rous  farces  which  he  lived  to  see  supplanted  by  the  dnun 
Lope  de  Vega ;  and  but  a  few  years  intervened  between  his 
and  the  production  of  the  masterpieces  of  Calderon.    A  tran 
quite  as  sudden  carried  the  French  from  their  monkish  Mys 
to  Corneille  and  Moli^re  ;    and  here,  at  home,  how  few  ai 
steps  from  Gammar  Gurton's  Needle  to  Romeo  and  Juliet! 
literature  of  Gennany  stands  by  itself  in  nothing  more  stril 
than  its  history ;  but  as  to  this  department,  the  general  rule 
emplified  in  it  also ;  for  the  first  of  its  dramatic  names  remai 
greatest  too. 

How  happens  it,  that  the  decline  of  the  drama,  as  a  po 
form  of  composition,  has  been  scarcely  less  rapid — certainly 
whit  less  marked — than  its  early  progress  had  been  ?  How 
pens  it,  that,  after  the  lapse  of  two  centuries,  the  Spaniardi 
speak  of  nobody  but  Lope  and  Calderon — that  the  French 
difficulty  recognise  even  Voltaire  as  entitled  to  be  placed  b 
side  of  the  three  great  dramatists  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.;- 
that  we,  though  our  imaginative  literature  has  produced  n 
interim  so  many  illustrious  writers,  scarcely  dream,  when  the  2 
lish  drama  is  mentioned,  of  any  names  but  those  of  Shaksp 
Jonson^  and  their  immediate  followers;  if,  indeed,  it  mty 
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bie  said  that  Shakspeare  is  to  the  Euglish  peopk,  as  a  pepplje^ 
ai  this  n^oment  himself  alone  the  English  draina  ? 

The  answer,  we  apprehend,  must  be  found,  chiefly,  in  the  simple 
fact,  that  the  drama  is  a  form  of  composition  originally  intended 
wd  s^dapted  for  a  state  of  society  in  which  reading  is  not  a  general 
accomplishment  of  the  people.  It  demands  brevity  of  expression 
and  concentration  of  parts,  as  among  its  first  requisites ;  it  trusts 
miich  to  the  aid  of  apparatus ;  and  much  more  to  the  ready  ima* 
gipations  of  persons  excited  during  a  brief  space  by  external  sti- 
ini|lant9;  an4>  although  it  has  been  fortunate  enough  to  be  the 
vehicle  of  the  very  highest  genius,  and  also  of  the  very  highest  art 
ihstt  the  annals  of  poetry  have  to  display,  it  seems  impossible  noi 
to  adn^it,  that  it  hopes  in  vain  to  advance  in  power  and  popularity 
along  with  the  growing  intelligence  of  the  people  at  large.  The 
dramatic  masterpieces  of  Greece  herself  were  all  produced  within 
flae  limits  of  almost  a  single  age  ;  and  that  by  no  means  the  age 
in  which  there  was  the  greatest  number  of  Greek  readers  in  the 
world. 

The  truth  is,  that  reading  is  a  source  of  entertainment  which, 
out  of  the  actual  business  of  individual  life,  has  no  rival  to  fear. 
No  one,  that  has  formed  any  intellectual  habits  at  all,  can  dance, 
or  sing,  or  look  on  dancers,  or  listen  to  singing  for  many  hours  on 
end — nor  is  there  any  cultivated  audience  in  the  world  that  would 
not,  if  the  matter  were  put  to  a  fair  and  honest  vote,  ackno'vledge 
that  three  hours  of  the  best  acted  play  are  enough.  Biit  how 
rare  a  thing  must  a  well  acted  play  have  at  all  times  been  ?  We 
much  doubt  if  there  ever  was  a  theatrical  performance  to  which 
really  intelligent  persons  could  attend  throughout,  without  deriv- 
ing from  the  exhibition  almost  as  much  of  pain  as  of  pleasure ; 
most  assuredly  we  have  witnessed  none  such  in  our  own  times. 
Highly  educated  minds,  thoroughly  acquainted  witli  the  master^ 
pieces  of  dramatic  art  by  means  of  reading,  do  indeed  acquire  the 
tact  of  conducting  themselves  at  the  play  very  much  as  they  do  at 
the  opera ;  that  is,  of  attending  to  the  Kemble,  Young,  or  Kean, 
who  happens  to  have  a  part  in  the  piece — for  how  seldom  does  it 
occur  that  more  than  one  really  good  performer  figures  on  the 
same  occasion  ? — and  thinking  of  any  thing  rather  than  the  stage 
before  them,  when  the  solitary  star  happens  not  to  illuminate  its 
boards.  But  this  compromise  is  only  for  those  who  have  leisure 
to  be  luxurious ;  and  luxury  is,  we  fear,  seldom  indulged  in  long 
without  the  approaches  of  indifference.  Those,  on  the  other 
hand,  who  do  not  see  plays  continually,  are,  however  well  edu- 
cated, unable  to  withdraw  themselves  without  a  strong  effort  from 
the  exhibition  which  tortures  while  it  fascinates.  They  are  the 
slaves  of  the  eye  and  the  ear ;    the   glare  and  the  noise  compel 
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attention;  and  the  unhappy  spectator,  so  far  from  being abk to 
admire  the  Othello  without  thinking  at  all  of  the  dowdy  Dc^j^l 
mona  or  dismal  lago  who  holds  colloquy  with  him,  mus^bewl: 
gusted  with  a  fixed  observation  of  these  subordinates,  evd^wtaF 
they  have  the  stage  to  themselves  and  their  wooden  kindred.  Q| 
the  numberless  intelligent  admirers  of  Shakspeare  now  in  Eii|-J 
land,  how  small  a  proportion  have  ever  seen  a  single  play  of  la 
even  tolerably  performed !     But  what  must  be  said  as  to  dij 
classes   for  whose  use   the  press   teems,  j^ear  after  year,  im\ 
myriads  of  copies  of  his  works,  collected  and  singly — so  diofi 
that  Macbeth  costs  less  than  the  Babes  in  the  Wood  would  hni 
done  half  a  century  ago,  and  yet  executed  witli  an  accuracy  oil 
even  an  elegance  that  might  satisfy  the  most  critical  eye!  Wed^j 
now  a  nation  of  readers — much  more  so  than  any  other 
in  Europe —  and  that,  we  strongly  suspect,  is  the  principal  t&M 
why  the  theatre  is  more  neglected  among  us  than  any  where  diBJJ 
We  read  Shakspeare;  we  stare  at  Aladdm,  or  laugh  at  PaulRjij 
but  we  have  no  new  dramas — and  every  year  a  whole  library  of  ocfi 
novels  and  romances.  ^    I 

The  business  of  painting  our  manners  and  lashing  our  fiof ] 
has  been  truly  in  the  hands  of  our  novelists  ever  since  FieldiD^j 
Smollett,  and  Sterne  produced  their  strong  and  graphic  deIuKip| 
tions.  These  men  were  to  their  own  times  what  Jonson  andul 
brother  moralists  had  been  to  a  preceding  age,  and  what  wl 
Wycherkys  and  *  Vanburghs  had  not  been  to  another.  Tlcfl 
have  been  succeeded  by  a  long  line  of  writers  in  the  same  walkjl 
vastly  inferior  for  the  most  part  to  them  in  genius,  but  exerdB^j 
infinitely  greater  power  each  over  his  own  day,  than  any  dramaw 
that  has  appeared  among  us  within  the  period,  if  we  except  the 
brilliant  usurpation  of  Foote,  tlie  hundred  days  of  the  dramatiirf 
lampoon.  Even  when  the  same  writer  has  tried  both  walks  yUA 
success,  it  is  easy  to  see  in  which  success  has  been  best  rewarded! 
What  is  the  Good-natured  Man  to  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield?— 
Not  very  much  more  than  Tom  Thumb  is  to  Tom  Jones. 

From  the  appearance  of  Gil  Bias  downwards,  in  like  mannff 
tbough  the  spectacle  has  always  been  a  favourite  amusement  ii 
Paris,  the  manners  and  the  mind  of  the  French  people  throu^ 
all  their  various  changes,  their  intrigues,  their  enthusiasm,  theii 
profligacy,  their  devotion,  their  infidelity,  and  their  reviving  fr 
naticism,  all  have  been  depicted  by  their  novelists  to  infinitd) 
more  purpose  and  effect  than  by  their  dramatists.  The  imatf; 
native  works  that  have  most  powerfully  reflected,  most  powerfiiD) 
influenced  the  national  mind,  have  been  of  this  class.  The  NoB" 
velle  H61oise  alone  is  better  and  worse  than  a  myriad  of  thev 
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dramas.  Candide  and  the  Princess  of  Babylon  did  more  for 
Voltaire's  ends  than  all  his  Theatre. 

If  courtly  patronage  could  have  made  any  stage  flourish  pre- 
eminently,  it  must  have  done  so  in  modern  Germany ;  yet  even 
there  the  attempt  has  been  unsuccessful.  Werter  and  Wilhelm 
Meister  have  had  infinitely  more  influence  on  the  public  mind  of 
that  country  than  all  Goethe's  dramatic  works  put  together — un- 
less, perhaps,  we  must  except  the  Faust,  which  is,  after  all,  much 
more  of  a  romance  than  a  drama.  The  strong  tendency  of  the 
time  is  seen  in  Schiller  also :  his  Wallenstein,  by  far  the  most 
powerful  and  effective  of  his  dramatic  works^  is  in  reality  a  histo- 
rical romance — it  is  a  whole  history  in  the  form  of  scenes — a  tra- 
gedy, or  rather  a  tragic  tale,  in  three  plays.  The  often  satirized 
stage-directions  of  the  German  theatre  are  well  worthy  of  conside- 
ration in  the  same  point  of  view.  Those  minute  and  elaborate 
instructions  as  to  the  looks,  attitudes,  tones,  and  inflections  of  the 
dramatis  persona — what  do  they  attest  but,  a  systematic  struggle 
to  bring  the  dramatic  form  more  nearly  to  the  level  of  the  novel 
as  regards  the  reader  ?  Perhaps  the  same  thing  may  be  said  of 
those  curious  abstracts  of  character  which  Ben  Jonson  was  fond 
of  prefixing  to  his  comedies  ;  and  indeed,  the  materials  of  his 
dramas,  and  the  whole  character  of  his  talents,  were,  we  think, 
much  better  adapted  for  the  modern  form  of  composition  than  for 
that  in  which  he  would  fain  have  rivalled  his  masters  of  the 
ancient  world.  Had  Jonson  written  novels,  his  peculiar  fancy 
for  the  delineation  of  mere  oddities  might  have  been  gratified  to 
the  utmost  extent,  without  producing  any  of  those  unfortunate 
effects  which  it  undeniably  has  had  on  him  as  a  dramatist.  We 
can  scarcely  imagine  a  work  more  likely  to  have  taken  its  place 
among  the  first  favourites  of  the  world  than  a  novel,  in  which  the 
humours  of  the  Bobadils,  Tom  Otters,  Ursulas,  &c.  &c.  should 
have  been  opposed,  with  the  constructive  skill  of  another  Epicene, 
to  the  display  of  that  profound  mastery  of  passion  which  all  must 
recognize  in  the  principal  scenes  of  the  Catiline.  '  The  Fortunes 
of  Niger  may  be  considered  as  an  attempt  to  do  what  it  is  a 
thousand  pities  that  Ben  Jonson  should  have  left  undone^ 

Cumberland,  determined  to  make  the  History  of  his  Foundling: 
as  like  Tom  Jones  as  possible,  prefixes  critical  chapters  to  the 
different  sections  of  Henry,  and  discusses  in  them,  in  an  agreeable 
enough  style,  many  speculative  questions  connected  with  the  lite-^ 
rature  of  the  novel — assuming  throughout  that  it  requires  pre- 
cisely the  same  talents  as  the  drama.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  writing  the  lives  of  so  many  novelists,  is  compelled 
to  observe  the  extraordinary  numbers  of  instances  in  which  the 
same  men  have  tried  both  departments,  and,  producing  little  or 
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no  eftect  iu  tlie  one,  atluiiied,  nevertheless,  the  very  highest 
lence  in  the  olhrr — ami  he  draws  tlie  general  concluflioD 
might  be  anticipated.  Cervantes  struggled  hard  for  dramatic 
and  failed :  we  believe  none  of  his  pieces  ever  engaged  anj 
siderable  share  of  popularity  except  one  or  two  mere  intcrlr 
Le  Sage  supported  his  family  half  his  lifetime  by  writing  c 
operas  for  the  Foire:  and  he  tried,  besides,  over  and  overminiifti 
regular  comedy — }et,  who  remembers  that  the  author  of  Gil HA« 
was  a  dramatist?  Fielding  is  a  third  example:  of  his  uiuiaiuiw/^ 
dramatic  efforts  all  have  perished  but  Tom  Thumb  :-^aiid 
lett  is  a  fourth  ;  for  he,  too,  tried  in  vain  first  tragedy,  ^^^^VV^ 
and  lastly  comedy;  or  rather,  as  might  be  expected  from  the tqW^ 
of  his  mind,  sometliing  hovering  between  comedy  and  fcrcc.^|J^,j 
short,  the  only  English  exception  is  to  be  found  in 
who  has  certainly  produced  both  a  standard  novel  and  a  si 
play :  for  Cumberland  has  not,  after  all,  succeeded  in  eithCT 
so  as  to  entitle  him  to  a  place  among  our  classics.  Hu  'Jj.^'' 
novels  and  his  best  comedies  may  be  admitted  to  be  much  oa 
same  level ;  but  our  difficulty  is  not  to  find  the  man  ^Ao 
imitate  two  masters  cleverly,  but  the  master  himself,  who 
equally  show  himself  the  master  in  two  separate  walks:— ^^^ 
perhaps  it  would  be  too  much  to  say,  tliat  we  have  ^™jWb 
even  in  Goldsmidi ;  for  a  writer  may  be  both  an  original  ■"mij 
delightful  one,  without  meriting  a  place  in  the  highest  ranh;  *lp) 
admirable  as  Goldsmith's  productions  are,  who  dunks  of  "•"•flii 
him  as  a  dramatist  with  Sheridan,  or  as  a  novdist  With 
Sterne,  whom  he.  Dr.  Goldsmith,  pronounced  to  be  ' » 
fellow'?— 

'Fielding/  says  Sir  Walter  Scott, '  has  added  his  name  to  that  of  I* 
and  others  j  who,  eminent  for  fictitious  narration,  have  either  au' 
failed  in  their  dramatic  attempts,  or  at  least  have  fallen  far  abort 
degree  of  excellence,  which  might  have  been  previously  augured  <f  J*2 
It  is  hard  to  fix  upon  any  plausible  reason  for  a  failure  wfai^B 
occurred  in  too  many  instances  to  be  the  operation  of  mere  chan(*t_' 
cially  since,  a  priori,  one  would  think  the  same  talents  necessaiyi'J 
walks  of  literature.     Force  of  character,  strength  of  expresskm 
of  contrast  and  situation,  a  well-constructed  plot,  in  which  the  o 
ment  is  at  once  natural  and  unexpected,  and  where  the  interest  is 
uniformly  alive  till  summed  up  by  the  catastrophe — all  these  ix<" 
sites  as  essential  to  the  labour  of  the  novelist,  as  to  that  of  the  (u^ 
and,  indeed,  appear  to  comprehend  the  sum  of  the  qualities  neccss*? 
success  in  both  departments.     Fielding's.biographers  have,  in  this  pJJJ 
cular  instance,  explained  his  lack  of  theatrical  success  as  arising  tf^ 
from  the  careless  haste  with  which  he  huddled  up  his  dramatic  co^W 
tions  ;  it  being  no  uncommon  thing  with  him  to  finish  an  act  or  ^'L 
morning,  and  to  write  out  whole  scenes  upon  the  paper  in  wwoj  5 
favourite  tobacco  had  been  wrapped  up.     Negligence  ot  this  kiJW  *: 
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bt  give  rise  to  great  inequalities  in  the  productions  of  an  author 
dess  of  his  reputation  -,  but  will  scarcely  account  for  an  attribute 
ling  like  dullness^  which  pervades  Fielding's  plays^  and  which  is 
to  be  found  in  those  works  which  a  man  of  genius  throws  off  '^  b.% 
f"  to  use  Dryden's  expression^  in  prodigal  self-reliance  on  his 
ai  resources.  Neither  are  we  at  all  disposed  to  believe^  that  aii 
r,so  careless  as  Fielding^  took  much  more  pains  to  labour  his  novels^ 
in  composing  his  plays  ;  and  we  are^  therefore,  compelled  to  seek 
)ther  and  more  general  reason  for  the  inferiority  of  the  latter.  This 
erhaps  be  found  in  the  nature  of  these  two  studies^  which^  inti- 
f  connected  as  they  seem  to  be^  are  yet  naturally  distinct  in  some 
sential  particulars  5  so  much  so  as  to  vindicate  the  general  opinion^ 
e  who  applies  himself  with  eminent  success  to  the  one,  becomes  in 
Jegree  unqualified  for  the  other,  like  the  artisan^  who^  by  a  parti- 
tarn  for  excellence  iu  one  mechanical  department,  loses  the  habit 
terity  necessary  for  acquitting  himself  with  equal  reputation  in  an- 
;  or  as  the  artist  who  has  dedicated  himself  to  the  use  of  water- 
s' is  usually  less  distinguished  by  his  skill  in  oil-painting. 
is  the  object  of  the  novel-writer  to  place  before  the  reader  as  full 
icurate  a  representation  of  the  events  which  he  relates,  as  can  be 
>y  the  mere  force  of  an  excited  imagination,  without  the  assistance 
•erial  objects.  His  sole  appeal  is  made  to  the  world  of  fancy  and 
^>  and  iu  this  consists  his  strength  and  his  weakness,  his  poverty 
(s  Wealth.  He  cannot,  lik^the  painter,  present  a  visible  and  tan- 
^presentatiou  of  his  towns  and  his  woods,  his  palaces  and  his 
i  but,  by  awakening  the  imagination  of  a  congenial  reader,  he 
before  his  mind's  eye,  landscapes  fairer  than  those  of  Claude,  and 
than  those  of  Salvator.  He  cannot,  like  the  dramatist,  present 
our  living  eyes  the  heroes  of  former  days,  or  the  beautiful  creations  of 
a  fancy,  embodied  in  the  grace  and  majesty  of  Kemble  or  of  Sid- 
but  he  can  teach  his  readers  to  conjure  up  forms  even  more  dig- 
^  beautiful  than  theirs.  The  same  difference  follows  him  through 
branch  of  his  art.  The  author  of  a  novel,  in  short,  has  neither 
ttor  scene-painter,  nor  company  of  comedians,  nor  dresses,  nor 
be — words,  applied  with  the  best  of  his  skill,  must  supply  all  that 
»Hng  to  the  assistance  of  the  dramatjist.  Action,  and  tone,  and 
'9  the  smile  of  the  lover,  the  frown  of  the  tyrant,  the  grimace  of 
Ibon — all  must  be  told,  for  nothing  can  be  shown.  Thus,  the 
alogue  becomes  mixed  with  the  narration  j  for  he  must  not  only 
lat  the  characters  actually  said,  in  which  his  task  is  the  same  b^ 
f  the  dramatic  author,  but  must  also  describe  the  tone,  the  look, 
iture,  with  which  their  speech  was  accompanied  5  telling,  in  short, 
ich,  in  the  drama,  it  becomes  the  province  of  the  actor  to  express. 
t,  therefore,  frequently  happen,  that  the  author  best  qualified  for  a 
ce,  in  which  all  depends  on  the  communication  of  his  own  ideas 
elings  to  the  reader,  without  any  intervening  medium,  may  fall 
)f  the  skill  necessary  to  adapt  his  compositions  to  the  medium  of 
ige,  where  the  very  qualities  most  excellent  in  a  novelist  are  out  of 
and  an  impediment  to  success.    Description  and  narration,  whicln 
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jform  the  very  essence  of  the  novel,  must  be  very  sparingly  introdocci 
into  dramatic  composition,  and  scarce  ever  have  a  good  effect  upon  the 
stage.     Mr.  Puff,  in  The  Critic,  has  the  good  sense  to  leave  out "  d 
about  gilding  the  eastern  hemisphere  ;***  and  the  very  first  thing  wbidi 
the  players  struck  out  of  his  memorable  tragedy,  was  the  description  of 
queen  Elizabeth,  her  palfrey,  and  her  side  saddle.     Tbe  drama  speikitB 
the  eye  and  car ;  and,  when  it  ceases  to  address  these  bodily  organs,  nd 
would  exact  from  a  theatrical  audience  that  exercise  of  the  iroagimtioi' 
which  is  necessary  to  follow  forth  and  embody  circumstances  ndthef 
spoken  nor  exhibited,  there  is  an  immediate  failure,  though  it  maybe  the 
failure  of  a  man  of  genius.    Hence,  it  follows,  that  though  a  good  icuaf 
play  may  be  made  by  selecting  a  plot  and  characters  ftooi  a  novel,  je( 
scarce  any  effort  of  genius  could,  render  a  play  into  a  narrative  romtnct' 
In  the  former  case>  the  author  has  only  to  contract  the  events  within  tk 
space  necessary  for  representation,  to  chuse  the  most  striking  chaiwten; 
and  exhibit  them  iti  the  most  forcible  contrast,  discard  from  the  disl< 
whatever  is  redundant  or  tedious,  and  so  dramatize  the  whohs.    Bnt  w^ 
know  not  any  effort  of  genius  which  could  successfully  insert  intoagoirf, 
play,  those  accessaries  of  description  and  delineation  which  are  necenayL 
to  dilate  it  into  a  readable  novel.     It  may  thus  easily  be  conceived  M  " 
he,  whose  chief  talent  lies  in  addressing  the  imagination  only,  and  wboi 
style,  therefore,  must  be  expanded  and  circumstantial,  may  fail  intUri 
of  composition  where  so  much  must  be  left  to  the  efforts  of  the  adori 
with  his  allies  and  assistants,  the  scene-painter  and  property-mao,  si 
where  every  attempt  to  interfere  with  their  province  is  an  error  unfa^pv- 
able  to  the  success  of  the  piece.    Besides,  it  must  be  farther- remembeRl 
that  in  fictitious  nan-ative  an  author  carries  on  his  manufieurture  alone  vol 
upon  his  own  account ;  whereas,  in  dramatic  writing,  he  enters  intopart^ 
nersbip  with  the  performers,  and  it  is  by  their  joint  efforts  that  the  piece 
is  to  succeed.     Co-partnery  is  called,  by  Civilians,  the  mother  of  disoorij 
and  how  likely  it  is  to  prove  so  in  the  present  instance,  may  be  iUastaitd 
by  reference  to  the  admirable  dialogue  between  the  player  and  poet  ^" 
Joseph  Andrews,  book  iii.  chap.  10.     The  poet  must  either  be  oonteol 
to  fail,  or  to  make  great  condescensions  to  the  experiencej  and  pay  taoA 
attention  to  the  peculiar  qualifications,  of  those  by  whom  his  piece  irio 
be  represented.     And  he,  who  in  a  novel  had  only  to  fit  sentimart^, 
action,  and  character,  to  ideal  beings,  is,  now  compelled  to  assume  de 
much  more  difficult  task  of  adapting  all  these  to  real  existing  penoBii. 
who,  unless  their  parts  arc  exactly  suited  to  their  own  taste,  and  thSt. 
peculiar  capacities^  have,  each  in  his  line,  the  means,  and  not  unfrequenti 
the  inclination,  to  ruin  the  success  of  the  play.     Such  are,  amoflfgn, 
many  others,  the  peculiar  difficulties  of  the  dramatic  art,  and  they  ieciii 
impediments  which  lie  peculiarly  in  the  way  of  the  novcdist  who  vpiifi 
to  extend  his  sway  over  the  stage.' 

This  account  of  the  matter,  interesting  and  in  many  parts 
ingenious  as  it  is,  appears  to  us  to  be  upon  the  iivhole^  rather 
unsatisfactory.  In  the  first  place  Sir  Walter  accounts  for  tbi 
dramatic  failures  of  his  novelists  by  suggesting  that  they,  had  M 
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k  in  the  habitual  exercise  of  their  talents  for  narrative^  the  ^.par- 
^  ticular  turn'  requisite  for  the  attainment  of  excellence  in  the 
!•  drama.     But  unfortunately  for  this  theory,  the  fact  is  that  Cer- 
y  vabtes,  Le  Sage,  Fielding,  Smollett,  began,  one  and  all  of  them, 
:  ■  with  the  drama,  and  after  failing  in  that,  betook  themselves  to  the 
I    efforts  by  which  they  have  earned  their  immortality.     No  one 
i-  instance  is  presented  to  us  of  a  practised  and  successful  drama- 
|..  tist  trying  his  hand  unsuccessfully  at  the  novel :  and  yet  it  seems 
to  be  throughout  assumed  that  the  frequent  occurrence  of  such 
examples  constitutes  the  principal  difficulty  to  be  solved.    Ano- 
\[  iher  assumption,  equally  bold  and,  as  it  seems  to  us,  equally  un- 
-founded,  is  that,  though  a  good  acting  play  may  be  made  by 
selecting  a  plot  and  characters  from  a  novel,  yet  scarcely  any  effort 
of  genius  could  render  a  play  into  a  narrative  romance.     Now 
in  the  first  place  the  former  attempt  (in  the  sense  in  which  Sir 
Walter  speaks  of  the  matter)  never  has  been  made — but  once — 
by  an  author  from  whose  talents  any  high  degree  of  success  might 
^  have  been  a  priori  expected.     Werner  is  in  every  point  of  view 
i  an  anomaly,  and  we  cannot  consent  to  draw  from  it  any.  general 
:   Conclusion  whatever.     Such  borrowing  both  of  plot  and  charac- 
>  ter  as  we  can  trace  in  regard  to  almost  every  one  of  Shakpeare's 
.  iplays  is  nothing  to  the  present  purpose :  for  there  infinitely  more 
both  of  quantity  and  of  quality  was  added  than  takea.     But  who 
lean  suppose  that  a  man  of  genius  in  his  senses  ever  will  con« 
descend  to  busy  himself  with  transferring  another  man's  complete 
extended  plot  and  all  its  full  length  characters  from  one  form  of 
composition  to  another,  either  from  drama  to  romance,  or  from 
romance  to  drama?      Secondly,  in  point  of  fact,  no  good  acting 
play  has  ever  been  produced  in  the  way  Sir  Walter  describes.. 
We  have  no  good  acting  play  from  Don  Quixote,  or  Gil  Bias,,  or 
Tom  Jones,  or  Roderick  Random — or  Waverley.     The  popular 
hovels  of  the  day  are  often,  indeed,  dramatised,  in  a  certain  sense 
of  the  word,  and  the  people  flock   to  see  them.      But  are  any 
such  performances  entitled  to  be  talked  of  as  'good  acting  plays'? 
On  the  contrary,  the  best  of  them  that  we  have  seen  (for  example 
''Rob  Roij)  must  be  admitted  to  amount  to  an  arbitrary  sequence 
of  individual  scenes,  which  would  be  unintelligible  to  any  audience 
that  wanted  the  means  of  filling  up  every  here  and  there  the  most 
lamentable  and  hopeless  hiatus  from  previous  and  perfect  kaow- 
4edge   of  the   not   merely  plundered,   but   maimed,   mutilated, 
mangled  romance;  and  accordingly,  whenever  the  romance  passes 
from  its  first  stage  of  extreme  popular^  favour  the  '  good  acting 
play'  is  sure  to  follow  it.     Fielding  and  Smollett  had  their  day  of 
being,  as  the  author  of  Waverley  somewhere  styles  the  process, 
Terryfied.     Miss  Burney  shared  for  her  hour  the  same  distinc- 
tion; 
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tion;  and  so  but  yesterday,  as  it  seems  to  us,  did  a  greater  ijm 
she — already  almost  equally  forgotten  by  the  mob  of  giDeij' 
readers — Miss  Edgeworth.  Before  Sir  Walter  i$  entitled  to 
argue  as  he  has  done,  he  must — at  the  least-<-8how  us,  oa  die  oat 
handy  an  author  of  Macbeth  trying  in  vain  to  write  an  historio) 
romance,  or  a  fullgrown  Moli^re  failing  in  a  novel ;  and  on  Ac 
other,  an  author  of  Waverley  making  a  deliberate  but  fruitkH 
inroad  on  the  province  of  the  drama.  Had  Don  Quijiote  beoi 
an  early  production  of  Cervantes ;  had  Le  Sage  written  the  Poiirt 
d'Honueur,  or  even  Turcaret  after  his  Diable  Boiteux:  hid 
Fielding  written  weak  plays  after  Tom  Jones ;  or  Smollett  doB 
ones  after  Humphry  Clinker — the  best  perhaps,  in  every  resped^ 
of  his  works*  at  all  events  by  much  the  most  dramatic — thare 
might  have  been  something  in  such  cases :  but  even  they  WouUt 
for  reasons  too  obvious  to  need  stating,  have  been  insufficienL 

Upon  the  whole*  Sir  W.  Scott  seems  to  be  of  opinion  that  it  ii 
a  more  difficult  matter  to  produce  a  good  play,  than  a  good  no«i 
(for  we  must  dismiss  the  distinction  between  novel  and  ramanu 
as  a  generic  one).  *  The  author,'  he  says,  '  best  qualified  fer  I 
province  in  which  all  depends  on  the  communication  of  his  opa 
ideas  and  feelings  to  the  reader  without  any  intervening  w^^Pi 
mttyjall  short  of  the  skill  necessary  to  adapt  his  compoflitioBf  to 
the  medium  of  the  stage.'  This,  we  think,  is  the  truth  of  tM 
matter:  the  same  creative  powers,  the  same  story,  the  aamechaiM}' 
ters,  that  appear  in  a  masterpiece  of  the  one  form  of  compodiliQii 
would,  in  every  case,  we  have  no  doubt,  be  sufficient  for  a  mnatet^ 
piece  in  the  other :  but  the  dramatic  form  demands  a  prodjjpoiM 
degree  of  skill,  of  art,  beyond  the  romantic.  But  moiigh  ^ 
view  tends  strongly  to  confirm  the  likelihood  diat  he  who  wiitei 
a  good  novel  may  prove  incapable  of  writing  a  good  play,  we  ogiOr 
fess  that  it  appears  to  us  to  lend  no  assistance  to  the  theoiy  ^^MiPt 
Sir  Walter  maintains,  to  wit,  that  it  must  be  a  matter  of  epm 
greater  difficulty  for  the  author  of  a  good  play  to  jprodiipe  a  ffiei 
novel. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  a  man  ma^  produce  a  .good  HO«d 
without  ever  thinking,  or  having  any  business  to  think*  of  tli^ 
stage :  but  we  have  no  light  suspicion  that  he  who  pnadoov  a 
good  play  furnishes,  by  the  very  act  of  doing  so,  proof  abuiidant 
diat  he  could  write  a  good  novel  if  he  pleased.  A  romance  nay 
be  a  very  good  one,  although  it  has  far  less  cohesion  of  plot  thaa 
is  requisite  for  a  good  play,  but,  to  say  the  least  of  the  matterjif 
can  never  be  the  worse  for  having  a  perfect  dramatic  plot«  Now 
he  who  frames  a  good  tragedy  begins,  we  cannot  but  think,  sntk 
neither  more  nor  less  than  conceiving  in  his  own  mind  a  fjqodtQf 
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mailce.  The  play  is  a  far  more  artificial  representation  of  a 
giTcn  section  of  human  life  and  conduct  than  the  romance.  It  is 
the  result  of  exquisite  skill  to  be  able  to  give  anything  like  a  true 
picture  of  a  continued  series  of  thoughts  and  deeds  vdthout  de- 
parting from  the  form  of  dialogue.  We  all  know  that  in  every 
renl  love  story,  for  example,  much  of  the  most  interesting  part, 
if  \ve  could  come  at  it,  remains  entirely  within  solitary  bosoms — 
md  it  is  the  same  in  every  story  vi^here  sentiment  and  passion  are 
at  work.  The  romancer  can  describe  all  this  hidden  part  as  he 
pleases :  the  dramatist  must  contrive  to  hint  it —  he  must  have  the 
art  to  make  us  guess  from  what  the  persons  speak  when  they  are 
together,  ^vliat  they  have  been  thinking  when  alone ;  and  how  diffi- 
cult this  is,  we  may  gatlier  from  the  use  of  the  prologue  and  of  die 
chorus  in  the  ancient  theatre,  and  still  more  strongly  from  the 
nse  which  all  dramatists  have  made  of  the  soliloquy — a  method 
the  employment  of  which  nothing  but  absolute  necessity  could 
ever  have  reconciled  us  to  —  and  which,  in  plain  words,  the 
dnamatist  never  (or  almost  never)  has  recourse  to,  without  leav- 
ing his  own  department  and  trespassing  on  that  of  the  romancer. 
But  how  many  soliloquies  must  there  have  been  in  the  first 
conception  of  a  Macbeth,  a  Hamlet,  a  Timon,  a  Lear!  And 
riiall  we  believe  that  these  soliloquies  were  the  only  invasions? 
Shall  we  believe  that  Shakspeare  did  not  conceive  in  his  own 
mind  both  the  external  nature  which  was  to  be  represented  as  it 
might  by  scenery,  and  every  action,  gesture,  look,  pause,  start, 
which  were  afterwards  to  be  supplied  or  denied  'by  *  the 
Quality'?  And  if  he  had  all  this  in  his  head,  where  should  have 
been  the  mighty  difficulty  of  writing  it  down?  Suppose  some 
months  ere  Macbeth  was  to  be  produced  he  had  been  to  tell  some 
friend  at  the  Mermaid  what  he  was  doing  at  home — suppose  he 
•had  been  to  give  Burbadge  a  notion  of  the  embryo  tragedy, 
"what  could  he  have  done  but  speak  a  naiTative  abounding,  as  sdl 
interesting  narratives  do,  in  description,  and  broken  here  and  there 
into  patches  of  dialogue,  the  shadows  more  or  less  condensed  of 
that  which  was  to  come ; —  and  suppose  there  had  been  a  Gurney 
in  the  antechamber,  what  could  the  result  have  been  but  *  Mac- 
beth, an  Historical  Romance  by  the  Author  of  Hamlet'? 

Goethe,  in  his  Wilhelm  Meister,  has  attempted  to  draw  a  line 
of  absolute  distinction  between  the  materials  of  the  romance  and 
those  of  the  drama;  and,  if  lie  had  succeeded  in  this,  he  must  of 
course  have  solved  at  once  the  difficulties  with  which  Sir  Walter 
Scott  has  been  embarrassed.  '  The  drama,'  says  he,  *  has  cha- 
racters and  deeds ;  the  field  of  romance  is  incident,  feelings,  and 
manners.'  But  this,  we  fear,  is  a  mere  '  ideal  line,'  and,  to  say 
the  least  of  it,  if  no  more  substantial  division  can  be  established 
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between  the  sister  kingdoms^  there  will  always  remain  a  laige 
tract  of  debateable  lafid.  It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  of  characten 
existing  apart  from  feelings  and  manners ;  and  though  incident! 
may  not  always  be  deeds,  we  suspect  a  deed  can  never  exist 
where  an  incident  is  not.  But  granting  for  a  moment,  that  the 
dramatist  might  rest  contented  with  the  limits  which  Goethe  hu 
assigned  to  him,  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  romancer  never  hai 
done  and  never  will  do  so.  His  most  distinguishing  excellence 
may  lie  elsewhere,  but  he  cannot  assuredly  do  without  characters; 
and  that  characters  may  be  developed  in  the  drama»  as  well  ai 
in  the  romance,  more  by  means  of  incidents  and  feelings  than  by 
what  Goethe  means  when  he  speaks  of  deeds,  we  have  one  suffi- 
cient example  in  the  CEdipus  Tyrannus,  and  another^  still  more 
complete  and  unanswerable,  in  Hamlet  itself. 

Our  impression  is  that  a  careful  examination  of  all  that  has 
been  produced  in  either  department,  would  terminate  in  perfect 
proof  that  there  is  no  element  of  dramatic  composition  which 
may  not  be  successfully  employed  in  the  romantic ;  but  that  the 
drama,  being  essentially  a  much  more  limited  representation  of 
life  than  the  romance,  many  sources  of  interest  are  open  to  the 
latter  from  which  the  former  is  completely  debarred.  Indeed 
while  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  drama  takes  in  that  only  which  maj 
be  embodied  in  the  shape  of  action,  and  the  dialogue  of  actiodi 
it  seems  to  us  to  be  altogether  out  of  the  question  to  limit  in  any 
manner  whatever  the  dominion >of  the  sister  art.  We  may  tell 
what  has  been  done  in  it  by  the  masters  with  whose  works  we 
are  acquainted ;  but  we  have  no  belief  that  there  is  any  element 
of  interest  in  human  life  itself,  which  might  not  be  brought  into 
the  service  of  the  romance.  And  it  is  in  this  very  width  of  range, 
this  unrivalled  and  unlimited  capacity,  this  perfect  power  of  adap- 
tation, that  we  recognize  one  main  source  of  the  modem  superio- 
rity of  the  modern  form  over  the  antique.  The  older  the  world 
grows,  we  have  no  doubt  the  imagination  of  mankind  will  get 
more  and  more  cold,  or  at  least  more  and  more  fastidious;  and 
as  nature  is  the  end  of  art  as  well  as  the  beginning,  we  should 
not  be  surprized,  if,  the  habits  of  reflection  widening  along  vnA 
those  of  reading,  and  gaining  necessarily  new  strength  and  refine- 
ment with  every  step  of  extension,  the  result  should  be  hereafter  a 
triumph  of  the  romantic  form  infinitely  more  striking  even  than  haa 
as  yet  been  exhibited.  In  a  word,  we  think  that,  as  to  materiab| 
the  empire  of  romance  includes  that  of  the  drama,  and  includes 
therein  perhaps  its  finest  province ;  but  that  as  to  art,  the  depart- 
ment which  has  the  more  limited  range  of  material  is  immeasu- 
rably the  more  diflScultof  the  two.  To  a  certain  extent,  perhapiy 
their  relative  situation  may  be  compared  to  that  in  which  sculp- 
ture 
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ture  and  painting  stand  to  each  other.  In  one  point  of  view»  at 
leasts  painting  includes  the  sister  art — it  includes  all  the  dominion 
of  .form,  although  it  cannot  present  form  with  the  same  bold  and 
perfect  projection  of  effect.  In  like  manner,  the  romance  includes 
action,  and  all  the  dialogue  of  action ;  and  if  it  does  not  present 
these  embodied  in  actual  human  organs,  what  it  loses  in  that  cur- 
tailment is  more  than  made  up  for  in  the  expanse  of  peculiar  and 
unpartaken  empire  all  around.  The  sculptor  carves  his  group, 
and  his  art  is  at  an  end.  The  painter  finishes  his  also,  and  if  we 
cannot  go  round  and  round  it,  nor  see  it  stand  out  from  the  can- 
vass as  if  it  were  hewn  from  the  rock,  we  have,  to  make  us  amends, 
tints  and  demi-tints,  a  fore-ground  and  a  back-ground,  and  all  the 
magic  of  the  chiaroscuro.  Such  comparisons  can  never,  of  course, 
be  satisfactory  as  to  all  points;  but  they  may  serve  occasionally 
as  partial  illustrations. 

Thus  regarding  the  literature  of  romance  as  fairly  entitled  to 
be  ranked,  in  an  intellectual  point  of  view,  with  that  of  the  drama, 
we  cannot  but  express  our  dissent  from  the  opinion  which  Sir 
Walter  Scott  appears  to  have  formed  as  to  its  moral  influence. 
Dr.  Johnson  said,  *  men  will  not  become  highwaymen  because 
Macheath  is  acquitted  on  the  stage;'  and  our  author  says  in  the 
same  strain,  *  men  will  not  become  swindlers  and  thieves,  because 
fliey  sympathize  with  the  fortunes  of  the  Picaroon  Gil  Bias,  or 
licentious  debauchees  because  they  read  Tom  Jones*' 

*  The  professed  moral  of  a  piece,'  he  proceeds,  *  is  usually  what  the 
reader  is  least  interested  in  3  it  is  like  the  mendicant  who  cripples  after 
some  splendid  and  gay  procession,  and  in  vain  solicits  the  attention  of 
the^e  who  have  been  gazing  upon  it.  Excluding  from  consideration 
those  infamous  works  which  address  themselves  directly  to  awakening 
the  grosser  passions  of  our  nature,  we  are  inclined  to  think  the  worst 
evil  to  be  appreheiTded  from  the  perusal  of  novels  is,  that  the  habit  is 
apt  to  generate  an  indisposition  to  real  history  and  useful  literature;  and 
that  the  best  which  can  be  hoped  is,  that  they  may  sometimes  instruct 
the  youthful  mind  by  real  pictures  of  life,  and  sometimes  awaken  their 
better  feeling  and  sympathies  by  strains  of  generous  sentiment,  and 
tales  of  fictitious  woe.  Beyond  this  point,  they  are  a  mere  elegance,  a 
luxury  contrived  for  the  amusement  of  polished  life,  and  the  gratification 
of  that  half  love  of  literature,  which  pervades  all  ranks  in  an  advanced 
stage  of  society,  and  are  read  much  more  for  amusement  than  with  the 
least  hope  of  deriving  instruction  from  them.  The  vices  and  follies  of 
Tom  Jones  are  those  which  the  world  soon  teaches  to  all  who  enter  on 
the  career  of  life,  and  to  which  society  is  unhappily  but  too  indulgent ; 
nor  do  we  believe  that  in  any  one  instance  the  perusal  of  Fielding's 
novel  has  added  one  libertine  to  the  large  list,  who  would  not  have  been 
such  had  it  never  crossed  the  press.  And  it  is  with  concern  we  add  our 
sincere  belief^  that  the  fine  picture  of  frankness  and  generosity,  exhibited 
in  that  fictitious  character,  has  had  as  few  imitators  as  the  career  of  his 
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follies.  Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  we  are  indifferent  .to  mordily.  hfi4 
cause  we  treat  with  scorn  that  affectation,  which^  while  in  common  lif# 
it  connives  at  the  open  practice  of  libertinism,  pretends  to  detest  th^ 
memory  of  an  author,  who  painted  life  as  it  was,  with  all  its  shades, 
and  more  than  all  the  lights  which  it  occasionally  exhibits,  to  reliere 
them.* 

With  all  deference  we  must  take  the  liberty  to  believe  that  both 
Dr.  Johnson  and  Sir  Walter  Scott  have  judged  as  to  these  matters 
more  from  the  vigour  of  their  own  masculine  minds  than  from 
actual  observation  of  the  world  at  large  as  it  was,  and  is.  The  Beg- 
gars' Opera  did,  we  may  admit,  no  harm  in  the  boxes,  but  we  sujs- 
pect  the  galleries,  if  they  could  speak,  might  tell  a  very  different 
tale.  Schiller's  Robbers  did,  all  the  world  knows,  seduce  certain 
enthusiastic  Burschen  from  the  German  universities  to  the  higlH 
way ;  and  the  records  of  our  police  courts  and  of  graver  tribunak 
are  ready  to  prove  that  while  Tom  and  Jerry  were  crowding  Ae 
streets  with  brawlers,  the  Memoirs  of  Messrs.  Moffat  and  Hag* 
gart  were  leading  or  hurrying  their  victims  to  the  gallows,  m 
trutli,  to  deny  the  influence  of  artificial  representations  of  human 
life  upon  the  manners  of  those  who  contemplate  them,  appears  to 
us  to  be  not  very  diffi^rent  from  denying  absolutely  the  effiect  of 
example.  There  are  men  and  women,  and  there  are  boys  and 
girls  too,  who  may  keep  bad  company  with  impunity ;  but  such 
happy  strength  of  mind  and  still  happier  purity  of  nature  are,  to 
say  the  least  of  the  matter,  by  no  means  universal  possessio^ns. 
Our  author,  moreover,  seems  to  speak  rather  inconsistently : — He 
admits  that  romances 

'  may  instruct  the  youthful  mind  by  real  pictures  of  life,  and  awaken 
our  better  feelings  and  sympathies  by  strains  of  generous  sentiment.' 

But  if  they  may  be  thus  powerful  for  good,  we  fear  it  follows,  as 
an  unavoidable  consequence,  that  they  may  be  equally  powerful 
for  evil.    And  again,  he  tells  us  that 

'  the  vices  and  follies  of  Tom  Jones  are  those  which  the  world  soon 
teaches  to  all  who  enter  on  the  career  of  life,  and  to  which  society  is  un-r 
happily  but  too  indulgent.* 

But  he  has  not  told  us  that  such  novels  as  Tom  Jones  are  read 
by  many  long  before  they  enter  the  career  of  life,  anticipatingy  and 
with  fatal  skill  paving  the  way  for  its  lessons  of  licentiousoets; 
nor  has  he  made  any  estimate  of  the  extent  to  which  the  over- 
indulgence of  society  in  regard  to  certain  classes  of  vice  may  he 
the  effect  of  an  immoral  literature  operating  through  a  long  cpurse 
of  years  on  the  individual  minds  of  which  society  is  composed. 
And  when  he  *  excludes  from  consideration  those  infamous  works 
which  address  themselves  directly  to  awakening  the  grosser,  pas- 
sions,' we  suspect  he  excludes  a  class  of  books  by  no  meana  so 
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pMeralfy  injurious,  as  those  which  insinuate  cunning  doses  of 
pkrii  stimulants,  amidst  materials  which  the  wisest  must  admire, 
iind  the  gravest  cannot  condemn. 

'  It  may  seem  strange  to  find  the  masters  of  literature  thus  un- 
jlervaluing  its  influence ;  but  our  wonder  will  be  diminished  when 
iBe  reflect  how  strongly  such  persons  are  tempted  to  overlook,  in 
0iie  midst  of  their  habitual  study  of  art  and  analysis  of  its  pro- 
inactions,  the  extent  to  which  the  creations  of  genius  affect  every«^ 
puj  natures,  incapable  of  tracing  how  or  for  what  purposes  these 
■He  formed.  Clairon,  as  Grimm  tells  us,  whispered  gaily  to  the 
er  of  her  bier,  while  all  the  parterre  before  them  was  full  of 
bing  and  sighing :  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  tragic 
n  was  quizzing  the  sensibilities  she  had  moved«  Was  he 
a  silly  statesman  who  said,  ^  Let  who  will  frame  the  laws  of 
ft^  people,  so  I  have  the  making  of  their  songs'?  Or  has  no  one 
llhfier  had  better  reason  than  Cowley  to  complain  of  the '  slackening 
of  lus  nerves'  by  reason  of  their  having 

' so  oft  been  made  to  be 

The  tinkling  strings  of  a  loose  minstrelsy — ' 

md  to  reproach  a  '  Fallacious  muse,'  that 

*  When  the  new  mind  had  no  infusion  known, 
She  gave  so  deep  a  tincture  of  her  own, 
Long  work  perchance  may  spoil  her  colours  quite 
But  never  will  reduce  my  native  white.* 

Our  author,  as  we  have  already  seen,  betrays  the  dictates  of 
his  better  reason  in  the  midst  of  his  apology  for  Tom  Jones ;  but 
what  importance  he  really  attaches  to  the  influence  so  under- 
valued in  the  passage  we  have  quoted,  is  distinctly  proved  and 
abundantly  illustrated  in  his  preface  to  the  works  of  a  very  in- 
ferior novelist,  Robert  Bage.  The  writer  whose  works  have  thus 
been  recalled  from  an  oblivion  which  we  cannot  help  thinking 
they  merited,  wrote  at  the'  period  of  the  French  revolution ;  and 
though  he  had  been  born  and  bred  among  the  primitive  and 
virtuous  sect  of  our  quakers,  he  systematically  made  his  novels 
the  vehicle  of  all  the  anti-social,  anti-moral,  and  anti-religious 
theories  that  were  then  but  too  much  in  vogue  among  the  half- 
educated  classes  in  this  country.  Sir  Walter,  after  exposing  with 
jast  ridicule  the  style  of  gross  and  senseless  caricature  in  which 
Mr.  Bage,  the  son  of  a  miller,  and  himself  a  paper-maker  in  a 
little  country  town,  has  thought  fit  to  paint  the  manners  of  Eng- 
lish gentlemen  and  ladies,  proceeds,  as  follows,  to  notice  the  far 
graver  offences  of  which  his  pen  had  been  guilty. 

'  This  misrepresentation  of  the  diflFerent  classes  in  society  is  not  the 
only  speculative  error  in  which  Bage  has  indulged  during  these 
poetic  narratives.     There  is  in  his  novels  a  dangerous  tendency  to  slacken 
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the  reins  of  discipline  upon  a  point,  Habere,  perhaps^  of  all  oihen,  KNaetf 
must  be  benefited  by  their  curbing  restraint. 

'  Fielding,  Smollett,  and  other  novelists,  have,  with  very  iDdiflnat 
taste,  brought  forward  their  heroes  as  rakes  and  debauchees,  and  trolil 
with  great  lightness  those  breaches  of  morals,  which  are  too  commoob  j 
considered  as  venial  in  the  male  sex;  but  Bage  has  extended,  inaoM^ 
instances,  that  license  to  females,  and  seems  at  times  even  to  sport  wtf 
the  ties  of  marriage,  which  is  at  once  the  institution  of  civil  society  molt] 
favourable  to  i*eligion  and  good  order,  and  that  whicb^  in  its  cometi 
quences,  forms  the  most  marked  distinction  between  man  and  the  Innr  j 
animals.    All  the  influence  which  women  enjoy  in  society,-:~their  tf^J 
to  the  exercise  of  that  maternal  care  which  forms  the  first  and 
indelible  species  of  education  -,  the  wholesome  and  mitigating  restaul' 
which  they  possess  over  the  passions  of  mankind ;  their  power  of 
tecting  us  when  young,  and  cheering  us  when  old, — depend  so  ent    ^ 
upon  their  personal  purity,  and  the  charm  which  it  casts  around  them,  Al^j 
to  insinuate  a  doubt  of  its  real  value  is  wilfully  to  remove  the  hi 
comer-stone  on  which  civil  society  rests,  with  all  its  benefits  and 
all  its  comforts.     It  is  true,  we  can  easily  conceive  that  a  female  liU/ 
Miss  Ross,  in  Barham  Downs,  may  fall  under  the  arts  of  a  seducer,  mid^^ 
circumstances  so  peculiar  as  to  excite  great  compassion,  nor  are  we  n^ 
rigid  as  to  say  that  such  a  person  may  not  be  restored  to  society,  W^jv 
her  subsequent  conduct  shall  have  effaced  recollection  of  her  error.    BotiliU 
must  return  thither  as  a  humble  penitent,  and  has  no  title  to  sue  out  hsj 
pardon  as  a  matter  of  right,  and  assume  a  place  as  if  she  had  never  iilki.| 
from  her  proper  sphere.     Her  disgrace  must  not  be  considered  ss  a 
trivial  stain,  which  may  be  communicated  by  a  husband  as  an  exceediofl 
good  jest  to  his  friend  and  correspondent ;  there  must  be,  not  penitene^.j 
and  reformation  alone,  but  humiliation  and  abasement,  in  the  reoolko^t 
tion  of  her  errors.    This  the  laws  of  society  demand  even  from  the  m^ 
fortunate^  and  to  compromise  farther,  would  open  a  door  to  the  HMMt 
unbounded  licentiousness 

'  Having  adverted  to  this  prominent  error  in  Mr.  Bage's  theory 
morals,  we  are  compelled  to  remark,  that  his  ideas  respecting  the  mik 
sex  are  not  less  inaccurate,  considered  as  rules  of  mental  govenunen^. 
than  the  over  indulgence  with  which  he  seems  to  regard  female  frsiltjt 
Hermsprong,  whom  he  produces  as  the  ideal  perfection  of  hnnuimtj^ri 
is  paraded  as  a  man,  who,  freed  from  "  all  the  nurse  and  all  the  pridtj 
have  taught,*'  steps  forward  on  his  path  without  any  religious  orpoutial. 
restraint,  as  one  who  derives  his  own  rules  of  conduct  from  his  owi-] 
breast,  and  avoids  or  resists  all  temptations  of  evil  passions,  becanse  Ul 
reason  teaches  him  that  they  are  attended  with  evil  consequences..  Il 
the  expressive  words  of  our  moral  poet,  Wordsworth,  he  is 

*'  A  reasoning  self-sufficient  thing. 
An  intellectual  all-in-all.*' — 

But  did  such  a  man  ever  exist }  or  are  we,  in  the  fair  constructiOD  rf=i 
humanity,  with  all  its  temptations,  its  passions,  and  its  frailties,  entitU 
to  expect  such  perfection  from  the  mere  force  of  practical  phi] 
Let  each  reader  ask  his  own  bosom  whether  it  were  possiDle 
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cl  an  unaltered  tenor  of  moral  and  virtuous  conducti  did  he  suppose 
)  himself  alone  he  was  responsible,  and  that  his  own. reason,  a 
so  peculiarly  subject  to  be  bribed,  blinded,  and  imposed  upon  by 
pbistry  with  which  the  human  mind  can  gloss  over  those  actions  to 

human  passions  so  strongly  impel  us,  was  the  ultimate  judge  of 
ions  ?     Let  each  reader  ask  the  question  at  his  own  conscience, 

he  can  honestly  and  conscientiously  answer  in  the  affirmative,  he 
er  that  faultless  monster  which  the  world  never  saw,  or  he  de- 
himself  as  grossly  as  the  poor  devotee,  who,  referring  his  course 
iduct  to  the  action  of  some  supposed  internal  inspiration,  con- 
himself,  upon  a  different  ground,  incapable  of  ciime,  even  when 
a  the  very  act  of  committing  it. 

^e  are  not  treating  this  subject  theologically;  the  nature  of  out 
t  work  excludes  such  serious  reasoning.  But  we  would  remind| 
D  those  light  sketches,  those  who  stand  up  for  the  self-sufficient 
ty  of  modem  philosophy,  or  rather  sophistry,  that  the  experiment 
ng  since  been  tried  on  a  large  scale.  Whatever  may  be  the  in- 
ty  of  the  ancients  in  physical  science,  it  will  scarce  be  denied,  that 
ral  science  they  possessed  all  the  lights  which  the  unassisted  Reason^ 
i  now  referred  to  as  the  sufficient  light  of  our  paths,  could  possibly 
Yet^  when  we  survey  what  their  system  of  Ethics  did  for  the 
tion  of  the  human  species,  we  will  see  that  but  a  very  few  even  of 
achers  themselves  have  left  behind  them  such  characters  as  tend  to 
DOur  to  their  doctrines.  Some  philosophers  there  were,  who,  as 
ctors  in  morality,  showed  a  laudable  example  to  their  followers  j 
^e  i?vill  not  invidiously  i inquire  how  far  these  were  supported  in  their 
enial  either  by  vanity,  or  the  desire  of  preserving  consistency,  or 
jportance  annexed  to  the  founder  of  a  sect ;  although  the  least  of 
niotives  may  afford  great  support  to  temperance,  even  in  cases  where 
lot  rendered  easy  by  advanced  age,  which  of  itself  calms  the  more 
y  passions.  But  the  satires  of  Juvenal,  of  Petronius,  and,  above 
ucian,  show  what  slight  effect  the  doctrines  of  Zeno,  Epictetus, 
,  Socrates,  and  Epicurus,  produced  on  their  avowed  followers,  and 
ittle  influence  the  beard  of  the  stoic,  the  sophistry  of  the  acade* 
a,  and  the  self-denied  mortification  of  the  cynics,  had  upon  the 
which  derived  their  names  from  these  distinguished  philosophers, 
rill  find  that  these  pretended  despisers  of  sensual  pleasure  shared 
orst  vices  of  the  grossest  age  of  society,  and  added  to  them  the  de- 
le hypocrisy  of  pretending  that  they  were  all  the  while  guided  by 
.ws  of  true  wisdom  and  of  right  reason. 

*  in  modern  times,  they  who  owned  the  restraint  of  philosophical 
line  alone  have  not  given  way  to  such  gross  laxity  of  conduct,  it  is 
se  those  principles  of  religion,  which  they  affect  to  despise,  have 
ssed  on  the  public  mind  a  moral  feeling  unknown  till  the  general 
lence  of  the  Christian  religion  3  but  which,  since  its  predominance, 
)  generally  pervaded  European  society,  that  no  pretender  to  inno- 
i  can  directly  disavow  its  influence,  though  he  endeavours  to  show 
he  same  results,  which  are  recommended  from  the  Christian  pulpit, 
ractised  by  the  Christian  community,  might  be  reached  by  the  un- 
L.  XXXIV.  NO.  Lxviii.  A  A  assistcd 
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assisted  efforts  of  that  human  reason,  to  whidi  he  coanseh  m  to  mlp 
the  sole  regulation  of  our  morals. 

'  In  short,  to  oppose  one  authority  in  the  same  department  to  anodiv, 
the  reader  is  requested  to  compare  the  character  of  the  philofopfaic 
Square  in  Tom  Jones  with  that  of  Bage's  philosophical  heroes;  inall 
consider  seriously  whether  a  system  of  ethics,  founding  an  exclusive  ui 
paramount  court  in  a  man's  own  hosom  for  the  regulation  of  his  own  oqb- 
duct,  is  likely  to  form  a  noble,  enlightened  and  generous  character,  Ib- 
fluencing  others  by  superior  energy  and  faultless  example ;  or  wheAa 
it  is  not  more  likely,  as  in  the  observer  of  the  rule  of  right,  to  regnlill 
morals  according  to  temptation  and  convenience,  and  to  form  a  idtt 
sophistical  hypocrite,  who,  with  morality  always  in  his  month,  findi  a 
perpetual  apology  for  evading  the  practice  of  abstinence^  when  cidff 
passion  or  interest  solicits  him  to  indulgence.' 

It  is,  in  truth,  a  melancholy  matter  of  reflection  how  hrgdf 
the  works,  not  of  Bage  merely,  but  of  the  true  classics  of  Ab 
English  Novel,  stand  in  need  of  being  introduced  with  preliminiij 
cautions  such  as  we  have  now  been  ouoting.  But  perhaps  ttw 
best  of  ail  antidotes  is  that  which  Sir  Walter  has  furnished  in  bii 
plain  and  intelligible  narratives  of  the  lives  of  the  writers  tfaoh 
selves.  Their  works  should  be  uniformly  prefaced  in  this  mamWilh 
and  we  hope  henceforward  they  will  be  so.  When  the  youlML 
admirer  of  Tom  Jones  finds  that  Fielding  himself,  origiinlflji 
placed  by  birth,  connection,  and  education  in  the  first  clasiciLi 
English  society,  was  a  man  so  utterly  lowered  in  his  persooilL 
feelings,  through  long  worship  of  pleasure,  that  at  the  moiiied||^ 
when  all  England  was  ringing  with  the  praises  of  his  gem^K 
he  could  be  discovered  in  his  glory  (as  Lord  Orford  describes  Ae|(^ 
scene) 

'  banqueting  with  a  blind  man,  a  wh ,  and  three  Irishmen,  on 

cold  mutton  and  a  bone  of  ham  both  in  one  dish,  and  the  dirtiest  dott:' 

when  he  hears  Fielding's  dear  friend  and  relation  Lady  iSxf 
Wortley  Montague  extolling 

'  the  animal  spirits  that  gave  him  rapture  with  his  cook-maid'—'  tb 
happy  constitution  that  (even  when  he  had  with  great  pains  half  dfr; 
molished  it^  made  him  forget  every  evil  when  he  was  before  a  nxaia^ 
pasty  or  over  a  flask  of  Champagne' — 

he  will  perhaps  come  to  her  ladyship's  conclusion  that,  if  few 
men  enjoyed  life  more  than  the  author  of  those  exquisite  fictionii 

'  few  had  less  occasion  to  do  so — the  highest  of  his  preferment  bdflf 
raking  in  the  lowest  sinks  of  vice  and  misery.' 

The  unhappiness  to  which  Smollett's  violent  and  misantfaropi 
temper  through  life  condemned  him,  may  in  like  numner 
an  useful  lesson  to  those  who  have  been  sympathizing  with 
hot  headed  and  cold  hearted  heroes.     And  the  mind  that 
been  bewildered  amidst  Sterne's  contradictions  of  fine 
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■  and  prurient  filth,  will  find  a  salutary  clue  in  the  knowledge  of  a 
fact  which  all  Sir  W.  Scott's  good  nature  cannot  prevent  him 
fiom  hinting — namely,  that  the  tender  and  simple  Yorick  was,  in 

'[  \as  own  person,  a  profligate  man  and  a  mean  priest. 

To  return  to  our  first  extract — We  must  further  dissent  altoge- 

^  Aer  from  Sir  Walter's  opinion,  that 

.  f  tlie  worst  evil  to  be  apprehended  from  the  perusal  of  novels  is,  that  the 
H  habit  is  apt  to  generate  an  indisposition  to  useful  literature  and  real  his* 

tlory/— 

pf  ■  ^  The  person  who  devours  the  Memoirs  of  a  Cavalier>  and  allows 
p  Ks  Clarendon  to  sleep  on  a  dusty  shelf,  would  have  treated  the 

*  Lord  Chancellor,  we  shrewdly  suspect,  with  equal  disrespect, 
;  although  Defoe's  delightful  novel  had  never  existed;  and  many,  on 
f  the  other  hand,  who,  if  that  had  never  existed,  would  never  have 

troubled  Clarendon,  have  their  curiosity  stimulated  by  the  charih 
o£  the  fiction,  and  are  compelled  to  gratify  it  by  having  recourse 
Id  the  history.     We  have  had  abundant  evidence  of  this  tendency 

*  in  our  owu  times.  The  author  of  Waverley's  historical  romances 
liave,  with  hardly  one  exception,  been  immediately  followed  by 
republications  of  the  comparatively  forgotten  authors  from  whom 

*  he  had  drawn  the  historical  part  of  his  materials.  A  new  edition 
of  Philip  de  Comines  was  sold  rapidly  during  the  first  popularity 
lif  Quentin  Durward*  A  variety  of  contemporaneous  tracts  con- 
cerning the  Scotch  religious  and  civil  wars  have  in  like  manner 
been  recalled  from  oblivion  in  consequence  of  Waverley,  and  Old 
Mortality — and  some  valuable  MS.  memoirs  even  have  been 
sent  to  the  press  solely  under  the  influence  of  the  curiosity  which 
these  and  other  novels  of  the  same  author  had  excited.  It  ia 
certain  there  are  more  readers  of  novels  now  than  in  any  former 
time ;  but  we  suspect  the  readers  of  almost  all  other  kinds  of 
books  are  increased  in  at  least  as  large  a  proportion.  The  elder 
established  classics  of  our  literature,  historians  amon^  the  rest, 
are  eternally  republished :  the  chief  of  them  are  obliged  to  be 
stereotyped  in  order  to  meet  the  constantly  growing  demand. 
Indeed  it  is  a  most  remarkable  fact,  that  no  former  period,  emi- 
nently distinguished  for  the  production  of  works  of  imagination, 
was  at  all  to  be  compared  with  the  present,  for  the  encourage* 
ment  and  favour  bestowed  on  departments  of  intellectual  exertion, 

.  apparently  the  most  remote  from  that  to  which  these  belong.  The 
jniblic  that  is  so  voracious  of  novels  is  the  same  public  that  gives 
ear  so  willingly  to  the  expounders  of  many  branches  of  science, 
from  which  our  ancestors  would  unquestionably  have  turned  away 
as  utterly  dry  and  uniuterestingv  The  novel-readers,  who  remain 
in  our  time  exclusively  novel-readers,  would,  we  take  leave  to 
think,  have  been,  in  the  immense  majority  of  cases,  readers  of 
exactly  nothing  at  all,  had  they  lived  a  hundred  years  ago. 

A  A  2  But 
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But  what  after  all  does  our  author  mean  by  '  useful  liters 
ture'?  Is  that  a  literature  without  use,  which  makes  men  and 
women  better  acquainted  with  human  nature?  Are  the  cha- 
racters and  the  passions  of  our  species  less  useful  objects  of 
study  than  the  external  events  of  any  time,  or  the  pbenomenaof 
material  nature  in  any  of  her  departments?  We  venture  to  be 
of  opinion,  that  there  is  as  much  useful  knowledge  in  Gil  Bias, 
if  the  reader  be  one  of  those  who  would  have  understood  die 
Epitaph  of  the  Licentiate  Pedro  Garcias,  as  in  any  dozen  volumei 
of  real  history  the  country  of  Le  Sage  has  yet  produced ;  and  ^ 
have  a  consideiable  suspicion  that  the  great  novelist  of  our  oim 
age  has  taught  more  tiuths  about  the  working  of  the  buman  mind, 
than  any  professional  metaphysician  of  his  nation,  from  Dr.  Hnt- 
chinson  to  Dr.  Brown,  both  included ;  and  is  it  really  so,  dut 
knowledge  loses  value  merely  because  it  has  been  attained  tfaronf^ 
a  pleasant  medium  ?  Is  Sir  Walter  Scott  for  absolutely  banish- 
ing the  Muses  from  his  Republic? — 

The  Novelets'  Library,  to  which  these  essays  were  originallj 
appended,  is,  as  we  have  already  said,  obviously  incomplete.  We 
must  add  that  the  various  authors  it  embraces  are  not  made  to 
follow  each  other  chronologically,  or  upon  any  principle  of 
arrangement  that  we  can  discover — a  particular  in  which  M. 
Galignani  might  have  had  the  wit  to  eschew  the  example  of  hii 
original,  when  he  was  printing  the  Lives  as  a  separate  book. 

As  a  fair  specimen  of  the  literary  criticism  which  these  Memoiif 
contain,  we  may  take  the  passage  in  which  Smollett  and  Fielding 
are  contrasted. 

'  The  history,  accomplishments,  talents,  pursuits,  and,  unfortunatdTi 
the  fates  of  these  two  great  authors,  are  so  closely  allied,  that  it  is  scared} 
possible  to  name  the  one  without  exciting  recollectioDS  of  the  other. 
Fielding  and  Smollett  were  both  born  in  the  highest  rank  of  socielv, 
both  educated  to  learned  professions,  yet  both  obliged  to  follow  misodr 
laneous  literature  as  the  means  of  subsistence.  Both  were  confined, 
during  their  lives,  by  the  narrowness  of  their  circumstances^ — bodi 
united  a  humorous  cynicism  with  generosity  and  good-nature — both  diel 
of  the  diseases  incident  to  a  sedentary  life,  and  to  literary  labour, — and 
both  drew  their  last  breath  in  a  foreign  land,  to  which  they  retreated 
under  the  adverse  circumstances  of  a  decayed  constitution^  and  an  ex- 
hausted fortune. 

'  Their  studies  were  no  less  similar  than  their  lives.  They  boCb 
wrote  for  tlie  stage,  and  neither  of  them  successfully.  They  both  med- 
dled in  politics )  they  both  wrote  travels,  in  which  they  showed  that 
their  good-humour  was  wasted  under  the  sufferings  of  their  diseaie; 
and,  to  conclude,  they  were  both  so  eminently  successful  as  novellsti^ 
that  no  other  English  author  of  that  class  has  a  right  to  be  mentioned 
in  the  same  breath  with  Fielding  and  Smollett. 

'  If  we  compare  the  works  of  these  two  great  masters  yet  'matt 
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'closely^  we  may  assign  to  Fielding,  with  little  hesitation^  the  praise  of  a 
'higher  and  purer  taste  than  was  shown  by  his  rival  5  more  elegance  of 
-composition  and  expression  3  a  nearer  approach  to  the  grave  irony  of 
'Swift  and  Cervantes ;  a  great  deal  more  address  or  felicity  id  the  con- 
duct of  his  story ;  and,  finally,  a  power  of  describing  virtuous  and 
amiable  characters,  and  of  placing  before  us  heroes^  and  especially 
heroines,  of  much  higher  as  well  as  more  pleasing  character  than 
"SniGllett  was  able  to  present. 

•  *  Thus  the  art  and  felicity  with  which  the  story  of  Tom  Jones  evolves 
itself^  is  no  where  found  in  Smollett's  novels,  where  the  heroes  pass 
from  one  situation  in  life,  and  from  one  stage  of  society  to  another 
totally  unconnected,  except  that,  as  in  ordinary  life,  the  adventures  re- 
corded, though  not  bearing  upon  each  other,  or  on  the  catastrophe,  befall 
•he  same  personage.  Characters  are  introduced  and  dropped  without 
scruple,  and,  at  the  end  of  the  work,  the  hero  is  found  surrounded  by  a 
▼ery  diflPerent  set  of  associates  from  those  with  whom  his  foilune  seemed 
at  first  indissolubly  connected.  Neither  are  the  characters  which  Smol- 
lett designed  should  be  interesting,  half  so  amiable  as  his  readers  could 
desire.  The  low-minded  Roderick  Random,  who  borrows  Strap's 
money,  wears  his  clothes,,  and,  rescued  from  starving  by  the  attachment 
of  that  simple  and  kind-hearted  adherent,  rewards  him  by  squandering 
his  sabstance,  receiving  his  attendance  as  a  servant,  and  beating  him 
when  the  dice  ran  against  him,  is  not  to  be  named  in  one  day  with  the 
open-hearted^  good-humoured,  and  noble-minded  Tom  Jones,  whose 
libertinism  (one  particular  omitted)  is  perhaps  rendered  but  too  amiable 
by  his  good  qualities.  We  believe  there  are  few  readers  who  are  not 
disgusted  with  the  miserable  reward  assigned  to  Strap  in  the  closing 
chapter  of  the  novel.  Five  hundred  pounds,  (scarce  the  value  of  the 
goods  he  had  presented  to  his  master,)  and  the  hand  of  a  reclaimed 
street-walker,  even  when  added  to  a  Highland  farm,  seem  but  a  poor 
recompense  for  his  faithful  and  disinterested  attachment.  We  should  do 
Jones  equal  injustice  by  weighing  him  in  the  balance  with  the  savage 
and  ferocious  Pickle,  who, — besides  his  gross  and  base  brutality  towards 
Amelia ;  besides  his  ingratitude  to  his  uncle,  and  the  savage  propensity 
which  he  shows  in  the  pleasure  he  takes  to  torment  others  by  practical 
jokes  resembling  those  of  a  fiend  in  glee, — exhibits  a  low  and  uiigentle- 
manlike  tone  of  thinking,  only  one  degree  higher  than  that  of  Roderick 
Random.  The  blackguard  frolic  of  introducing  a  prostitute  in  a  false 
character  to  his  sister,  is  a  sufficient  instance  of  that  want  of  taste  and 
feeling  which  Smollett's  admirers  are  compelled  to  acknowledge,  may  be 
detected  in  his  writings.  It  is  yet  more  impossible  to  compare  Sophia 
or  Amelia  to  the  females  of  Smollett,  who  (excepting  Aurelia  Darnel) 
are  drawn  as  the  objects  rather  of  appetite  than  of  affection,  and  excite 
no  higher  or  more  noble  interest  than  might  be  created  by  the  houris  of 
the  Mahomedan  paradise. 

'  It  follows  from  this  superiority  on  the  side  of  Fielding,  that  his 
novels  exhibit  more  frequently  than  those  of  Smollett,  scenes  of  distress 
which  excite  the  sympathy  and  pity  of  the  reader.  No  one  can  refuse 
his  compassion  to  Jones,  when,  by  a  train  of  practices  upon  his  generous 
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and  open  character,  he  is  expelled  from  his  benefactor's  hoase  undfer 
the  foulest  and  most  heart-rending  accusations;  but  we  csertainly  lyvr 
patbize  very  little  in  the  distress  of  Pickle,  brought  on  by  his  own  pnh 
fligate  profusion,  and  enhanced  by  his  insolent  misanthropy.  We  at 
only  surprized  that  his  predominating  arrogance  does  not  weary  out  the 
benevolence  of  Hatchway  and  Pipes,  and  scarce  think  the  ruined  spend- 
thrift deserves  their  persevering  and  faithful  attachment. 

'  But  the  deep  and  fertile  genius  of  Smollett  afforded  resoarcet  sofi- 
cicnt  to  balance  these  deficiences  3  and  when  the  full  weight  has  been 
allowed  to  Fielding's  superiority  of  taste  and  expression^  his  northern 
contemporary  will  still  be  found  fit  to  balance  the  scale  with  bis  grert 
rival.  If  Fielding  had  superior  taste,  the  pabn  of  more  brilliancy  flf 
genius,  more  inexhaustible  richness  of  invention,  must  in  justice  be 
awarded  to  Smollett.  In  comparison  of  his  sphere,  that  in  which  Kidd- 
ing walked  was  limited  ;  and,  compared  with  the  wealthy  pixrfiuioD  flf 
varied  character  and  incident  which  Smollett  has  scattered  through  hil 
works,  there  is  a  poverty  of  composition  about  his  rival.  Fielding's  fame 
rests  on  a  single  chef  d'wuvre  ;  and  the  art  and  industry  wbicb  produced 
Tom  Jones  was  unable  to  rise  to  equal  excellence  in  Amelia.  Tboagh 
therefore  we  may  justly  prefer  Tom  Jones  as  the  most  masterly  example 
of  an  artful  and  well-told  novel,  to  any  individual  work  of  SmoUett; 
yet  Roderick  Random,  Peregrine  Pickle^  and  Humphrey  Clinker^  do  ead 
of  them  far  excel  Joseph  Andrews  or  AmeUa;  and,  to  descend  stiD 
lower,  Jonathan  Wild,  or  The  Journey  to  the  Next  World,  cannot  be  pot 
into  momentary  comparison  with  Sir  Lancelot  Greaoes^  or  Ferdiiuad 
Count  Fathom, 

'  Every  successful  novelist  must  be  more  or  less  a  poet,  even  althon^ 
he  may  never  have  written  a  line  of  verse.  The  qusuity  of  imaginatioD 
is  absolutely  indispensable  to  him  ;  his  accurate  power  of  examining  and 
embodying  human  character  and  human  passion,  as  well  as  the  extenial 
face  of  nature,  is  not  less  essential ;  and  the  talent  of  describing  weU 
what  he  feels  with  acuteness,  added  to  the  above  requisites,  goes  far  to 
complete  the  poetic  character.  Smollett  was,  even  in  the  ordinary  seniey 
which  limits  the  name  to  those  who  write  verses,  a  poet  of  distinction ; 
and,  in  this  particular,  superior  to  Fielding,  who  seldom  aims  at  more 
than  a  slight  translation  from  the  classics.  Accordingly,  if  be  is  sur- 
passed by  Fielding  in  moving  pity,  the  northern  novelist  soars  for  above 
bim  In  his  powers  of  exciting  terror.  Fielding  has  no  passages  which 
approach  in  sublimity  to  the  robber  scene  in  Count  Fathom ;  or  to  iba 
terrible  description  of  a  sea-engagement,  in  which  Roderick  Random 
sits  chained  and  exposed  upon  the  poop,  without  the  power  of  motion  or 
exertion,  during  the  carnage  of  a  tremendous  engagement.  Upon  many 
other  occasions  Smollett's  descriptions  ascend  to  the  sublime  3  and  in 
general  there  is  an  air  of  romance  in  his  writings,  which  raises  his  na^ 
ratives  above  the  level  and  easy  course  of  ordinary  life.  He  was,  like  1 
pre-eminent  poet  of  our  own  day,  a  searcher  of  dark  bosoms,  and  loved 
to  paint  characters  under  the  strong  agitation  of  fierce  and  stormy  passiooL 
Hence,  misanthropes,^  gamblers,  and  duellists,  are  as  common  in  bis  woiki 
as  in  those  of  Salvator  Rosa,  and  are  drawn,  in  moat  cases  with  the  same 

terrible 
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truth  and  effect.  To  compare  Ferdinand  Count  Fathom  to  the 
Jonathan  Wild  of  Fielding  would  be  perhaps  unfair  to  the  latter  autibor; 
et^  the  works  being  composed  on  the  same  plan^  (a  very  bad  ob€  as  we 
biok,)  we  cannot  help  placing  tbem  by  the  side  of  each  other^  when  it  be- 
omes  at  once  obvious  that  the  detestable  Fathom  is  a  living  and  existing 
alscreant^  at  whom  we  shrink  as  from  the  presence  of  an  incarnate  fiend, 
rhile  the  villain  of  Fielding  seems  rather  a  cold  personification  of  the 
bstract  principle  of  evil^  so  far  from  being  terrible,  that,  notwithstand** 
1^  the  knowledge  of  the  world  argued  in  many  passages  of  his  adven- 
ures,  we  are  compelled  to  acknowledge  him  absolutely  tiresome. 

*  It  is,  however,  chiefly  in  his  profusion,  which  amounts  almost  to  pro- 
ligality,  that  we  recognize  the  superior  richness  of  Smollett*s  fancy. 
Ele  never  shows  the  least  desire  to  make  the  most,  either  of  a  character, 
or  a  situation,  or  an  adventure,  but  throws  them  together  with  a  care- 
lessness which  argues  unlimited  confidence  in  his  own  powers.    Field- 
ing pauses  to  explain  the  principles  of  his  art,  and  to  congratulate  himself 
and  his  readers  on  the  felicity  with  which  he  constructs  his  narrative,  or 
makes  his  characters  evolve  themselves  in  the  progress.    These  appeals 
to  the  reader*s  judgment,  admirable  as  they  are,  have  sometimes  the 
£mlt  of  being  diffuse,   and  always  the  great  disadvantage,  that  they 
lemind  us  we  are  perusing  a  work  of  fiction  3  and  that  the  beings  with 
whom  we  have  been  conversant  during  the  perusal,  are  but  a  set  of 
evanescent  phantoms,  conjured  up  by  a  magician  for  our  amusement* 
Smollett  seldom  holds  communication  with  his  readers  in  his  own  per- 
son.    He  manages  his  delightful  puppet-show  without  thrusting  his  head 
beyond  the  curtain,  like  Gines  de  Passamonte,  to  explain  what  he  is 
doing  3  and  hence,  besides  that  our  attention  to  the  story  remains  un- 
broken, we  are  are  sure  that  the  author,  fully  confident  in  the  abundance 
of  his  materials,  has  no  occasion  to  eke  them  out  with  extrinsic  matter. 
'  Smollett's  sea- characters  have  been  deservedly  considered  as  inimi- 
table ;  and  the  power  with  which  he  has  diversified  them,  in  so  many 
instances,   distinguishing   the  individual  features   of  each   honest   tar, 
while  each  possesses  a  full  proportion  of  professional  manners  and  habits 
of  thinking,  is  a  most  absolute  proof  of  the  richness  of  fancy  with  which 
the  author  was  gifted,  and  which  we  have  noticed  as  his  chief  advantage 
over  Fielding.  Bowling,  Trunnion,  Hatchway,  Pipes,  and  Crowe,  are  all 
men  of  the  same  class,  habits,  and  tone  of  thinking,  yet  so  completely 
differenced  by  their  separate  and  individual  characters,  that  we  at  once 
acknowledge  them  as  distinct  persons,  while  we  see  and  allow  that  every 
one  of  them  belongs' to  the  old  English  navy.     These  striking  portraits 
have  now  the  merit  which  is  cherished  by  antiquaries — they  preserve  the 
memory  of  the  school  of  Benbow  and  Boscawen,  whose  manners  are 
now  banished  from   the  quarter-deck  to  the  fore-castle.      The  naval 
officers  of  the  present  day,  the  splendour  of  whose  actions  has  thrown 
into  shadow  the  exploits  of  a  thousand  years,  do  not  now  affect  the  man- 
ners of  a  fore-mast  man,  and  have  shown  how  admirably  well  their  duty 
can  be  discharged  without  any  particular  attachment  to  tobacco  or  flip, 
^  or  the  decided  preference  of  a  check  shirt  over  a  linen  one. 

*  In  the  comic  part  of  their  writings,  we  have  already  said.  Fielding 
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is  pre-eminent  in  grave,  irony^  a  Cervantic  species  of  pleasantry,  in 
which  Smollett  is  not  equally  successful.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Scotch- 
man (notwithstanding  the  general  opinion  denies  that  quality  to  his 
countrymen)  excels  in  broad  and  ludicrous  humour.  His  fancy  seems 
to  run  riot  in  accumulating  ridiculous  circumstances  one  upon  another, 
to  the  utter  destruction  of  all  power  of  gravity ;  and  perhaps  no  books 
ever  written  have  excited  such  peals  of  inextinguishable  laughter  as  those 
of  Smollett.  The  descriptions  which  affect  us  thus  powerfully,  border 
sometimes  upon  what  is  called  farce  or  caricature;  but  if  it  be  the 
highest  praise  of  pathetic  composition  that  it  draws  forth  tears^  why 
should  it  not  be  esteemed  the  greatest  excellence  of  the  ludicrous  that  it 
compels  laughter  ?  The  one  tribute  is  at  least  as  genuine  an  expression 
of  natural  feeling  as  the  other ;  and  he  who  can  read  the  calamities  of 
Trunnion  and  Hatchway,  when  run  away  with  by  their  mettled  steeds, 
or  the  inimitable  absurdities  of  the  feast  of  the  ancients,  without  a  good 
hearty  burst  of  honest  laughter,  must  be  well  qualified  to  look  sad  and 
geutlemanlike  with  Lord  Chesterfield  or  Master  Stephen. 

'  Upon  the  whole,  the  genius  of  Smollett  may  be  said  to  resemble  that 
of  Rubens.  His  pictures  are  often  deficient  in  grace ;  sometimes  coarse, 
and  even  vulgar  in  conception  3  deficient,  too,  in  keeping,  and  in  the 
due  subordination  of  parts  to  each  other  3  and  intimating  too  much 
carelessness  on  the  pan  of  the  artist.  But  these  faults  are  redeemed  by 
such  richness  and  brilliancy  of  colours  ;  such  a  profusion  of  imagination 
— now  bodying  forth  the  gi*and  and  terrible — now  the  natural,  the  easy, 
and  the  ludicrous ;  there  is  so  much  of  life,  action,  and  bustle,  in  every 
group  he  has  painted  3  so  much  force  and  individuality  of  character,  that 
we  readily  grant  to  Smollett  an  equal  rank  with  his  great  rival  Field- 
ing*—' 

The  critic  adds, 

'  while  we  place  both  far  above  any  of  their  successors  in  the  same  line 
of  fictitious  composition — ' 

And  if  the  meaning  be,  that  Smollett  and  Fielding  have  had  no 
rivals  in  the  delineation  of  English  manners,  or  even  that  they 
have  remained  unequalled  in  the  portraiture  of  manners  actually 
contemplated — of  living  manners  absolutely — our  readers  may 
probably  be  inclined  to  assent  to  what  is  here  said.  But  if,  by 
*  the  same  line  of  composition,'  be  meant  the  literature  of  the 
novel  generally,  we  are  sure  every  reader  will  agree  with  ourselves 
that  Fielding  and  Smollett  have  had  one  successor,  who  is  not 
merely  a  rival  but  a  superior. 

The  great  novelist  of  our  own  time  has  never  framed  a  plot  so 
perfect  as  that  of  Tom  Jones;  nor  has  he  the  wit  of  a  Fielding 
— to  say  nothing  of  a  Le  Sage ; — but  he  much  more  than  atones 
for  such  deficiencies  by  the  display  of  a  far  wider  combination 
of  excellencies  than  is  to  be  found  in  any  one  novelist  besides. 
He  has  widened  the  whole  field  to  an  extent  of  which  none  that 
went  before  him  ever  dreamed ;  embellished  it  by  many  original 
graces,  as  exquisite  at  least  as  any  that  their  hands  had  intro- 
duced 
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I ;  and  ennobled  it  by  the  splendours  of  a  poetical  imagina- 
more  powerful  and  more  exalted  by  far  than  had  ever  in 
jr  days  exerted  its  energies  elsewhere  than  in  the  highest  of 
rictly  poetical  forms — epic  and  tragic.  Far  above  any  other 
h.  novelist  in  the  aggregate  quality  of  what  he  produces^ 
ill  more  largely  excels  the  two  greatest  foreign  masters, 
mtes  and  Le  Sage,  in  the  copiousness  of  his  creations. 
IS  it,  in  our  judgment,  among  the  least  of  his  merits,  that  his 
s  has  achieved  all  these  triumphs  without  for  a  moment 
ting  from  that  firm  healthiness  of  feeling,  that  sustained  and 
iline  purity  of  mental  vigour,  of  which  there  are  unfortU- 
7  but  few  examples  dn  the  works  of  this  class  that  intervened 
5en  Don  Quixote  and  Waverley. 

le  unexampled  popularity  of  this  author  has  had  good  effects 
ir  novel  literature — and  it  has  also  had  its  evil  effects.  To 
jtimulus  we,  in  all  probability,  owe  the  appearance  of  the 
cal  and  energetic  Anastasius,  the  beautifully  pathetic  tale 
argaret  Lyndesay,  the  exquisite  humour  of  the  Annals  of  the 
jh,  and  The  Provost,  and  other  works  of  original  merit.     But 

we  are  also  indebted  for  a  whole  deluge  of  novels  and 
noes,  which  not  only  might  not,  but  could  not,  have  been 
en,  had  no  Waverley  pointed  out  one  particular  style  and 
ler  of  novel-writing.  On  some  of  these,  we  are  sorry  to 
rve,  considerable  talents  have  been  unwisely  and  unfortu- 
y  expended.  In  the  best  of  them,  it  is  almost  needless  to 
we  seek  in  vain  for  any  approach  to  the  true  excellencies  of 

master — the  delicacy  of  his  humour — the  simplicity  of  his 
as — his  tragic  energy — the  variety  and  extent  of  his  know- 
5 — the  graceful  ease  of  his  style — above  all,  his  original  con- 
ion  of  character,  and  the  astonishing  fertility  of  his  invention : 
ese  are  matters  far  beyond  the  reach  of  knack.  If  we  except 
or  three  of  the  works  of  Mr.  Cooper,  we  do  not  believe  that 
)f  these  imitations  will  be  remembered  a  few  years  hence ;  and 
ve  are  far  from  considering  that  American  writer  as  the  ablest 

that  has  imitated  the  great  novelist  of  our  time.  His  su- 
)r  success  is  owing  to  the  superiority  of  his  materials ;  he 
imployed  a  style  of  delineation  which  he  couid  never  have 
ited,  upon  a  fresh  field,  and,  which  is  of  still  higher  im- 
mce,  on  a  field  of  manners  and  feelings  familiar  to  his  own 
rvation.  His  <ipi/,  Pioneers ,  &c.,  may  be  classed  therefore, 
^  post  loNgitm  interval  turn,  with  Waverley.  His  ingenious 
s  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  have,  on  the  contrary,  trusted 
jading  and  imagination  for  the  best  part  of  their  materials ; 
being  inferior  beyond  measure  to  their  master,  both  in  the 
mplishment  and  the  faculty,  they  have  produced,  at  the  best, 
nere  corpus  eisangue  of  the  historical  romance. 

It 
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It  is  impossible,  however,  to  read  the  books  even  of  this  class, 
with  which  the  press  teems,  without  being  struck  with  the  extent 
to  which  the  example  of  one  great  author  has  spread  among  our 
writers  the  feeling  and  perception  of  many  principles  of  compo- 
^tion,  heretofore  but  rarely  exemplified,  and  never,  perhaps,  fully 
developed.  If,  for  instance,  we  open  any  one  of  their  books, 
and  take  any  given  description,  whether  of  external  nature,  or  of 
the  picturesque  of  manners,  and  compare  that  with  any  attempt 
of  the  same  class  in  the  works  of  authors  of  the  same  sort  of 
rank  in  talent,  some  fifteen  years  back,  we  shall  be  compelled  to 
acknowledge,  that  the  more  recent  writer  has  a  feeling  of  what 
such  description  ought  to  be  much  above  the  reach  of  his  pre- 
decessor. One  genius,  in  a  word,  has  made  many  clever  artists; 
and  some  of  their  works,  at  least,  would  bid  fair  for  life,  if  there 
were  not  one  general  rule  in  the  world  of  imaginative  literature 
to  which  there  is  absolutely  no  exception:  viz.  in  Martial's  words; 

*  Victunis  Genium  debet  habere  liber.' 

It  is,  above  all,  in  the  conception  and  delineation  of  character, 
that  the  true  novelist,  like  the  true  dramatist,  must  excel ;  and 
these  are  matters,  in  which  we  may  safely  say,  after  the  lapse  of 
three  thousand  years  since  the  date  of  the  Iliad,  that  mere  art  can 
carry  no  one  far.  We  read  no  fiction  twice  that  merely  heaps  de- 
scription upon  description,  and  weaves  incident  with  incident, 
however  cleverly.  The  imitating  romancer  shrinks  at  once  into 
his  proper  dimensions  when  we  ask — what  new  character  has  he 
given  us?  ' 

'  "  Where  is  his  child  ?"  an  echo  answers  "  where  V*  * 


Art.  III. — 1.  Journal  of  a  Third  Voyage  for  the  Discovery  of 
a  North'West  Passage  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific;  pet' 
formed  in  the  years  1824,  23,  in  His  Majesty* s  Ships  Hecla 
and  Fury,  under  the  orders  of  Captain  WilUam  Edward  Parry, 
R.N.,  F.R.S.,  and  Commander  of  the  ExpefUtion.  London. 
1 826. 

2.  A  Voyage  towards  the  South  Pole,  performed  in  the  yean 
1822 — 24.  Containing  an  Examination  of  the  Antarctic  Sea, 
to  the  Seventy-fourth  degree  of  Latitude :  and  a  Visit  to  Tiara 
del  Fuego,  with  a  particular  Account  of  the  Inhabitants^  To 
which  is  added,  much  useful  Information  on  the  coasting  JNovt- 
gation  of  Cape  Horn,  and  the  Adjacent  Lands,  with  Charts  of 
Harbours,  ^c.  By  James  Weddell,  Esq.,  Master  in  the  Royu 
Navy.     London.     1825. 

^T^HE  third  and,  we  grieve  to  say,  the  least  successful  of  Capftaio 

^    Parry's  strenuous  and  most  meritorious  efforts  to  decide  the 

question  of  the  practicability  of  a  North- West  passage  from  the 

Atlantic 


I  has  Mt  it  pnenMlji'vlMM  iih^Wi*,fte 

01  I  t  TOTB^,  in  die  courap  <>f  wbklt  tw  'Kimt 

1i*«i like MD  grouoo.  We  call bii  Int royage  tbel9ut  Huoen- 
|tA'*Bt  wdT  on  accoant  of  the  Iobb  of  one  of  hi^  afaipBi  iriiicli 
^l|i|ld*«4.  buD  of  die  means  of  [mMecutiiig  the  eipeditton,  but 
htiuta^  Bidike  the  former,  it  hu  added  litde  or  nodiii^  to  oi» 
l(M)k  vf  geographical  knowledge.  For  all  this,  faowev«r>  no 
<hbane  attaches  to  either  of  the  conimaDders ;  the  same  leal,  th4 
^ilmc  unabated  exertion,  and  steady  perseverance,  were  manftlUj 
fMbployed  by  all  the  officers  and  men,  on  this  as  on  former  occtr 
■Slfens.  The  uiiuscial  severity  of  the  6rst  season,  on  their  pawigci 
^twards;  and  the  change,  of  which  they  could  not  be  nmt, 
^at  had  taken  place  in  the  position  of  ue  floating  fields  of  iev 
permanently  occupy  some  part  of  Baffin's  Bay,  fetasded  1|m 
^^~'  of  the  shipj  so  Iopje.  that  it  was  with  mu^  AAeuky 
euabted  to  reach  Port  Bowen,  on  die  eastern  skne  of 
int's  Inlet,  before  all  further  navigation,  for  tkat  sea- 
•Ma  became  impracticable,  on  account  of  the  formation  of  yoWw 
■igt  CO  die  surface  of  the  sea.  Had  they  been  fortunate  enou{^ 
-t^,  reach  this  point  three  weeks  or  a  month  sooner,  as  they  hai) 
Ongij  ^asoaable  ground,  from  former  experience,  to  andcipat^ 
fiiif  ^ould  in  all  probability  have  crossed  the  southern  porti)U( 
of  the  Polar  sea,  and  wintered  on  some  part  of  the  coaat  H 
America^  Subsequent  appearances  of  the  sea  towards  diat 
quarter  justified  such  an  expectation;  but,  at  all  events,  it  waa 
hoped  that,  by  starting  at  an  early  period  of  the  following  season 
from  the  advanced  post  they  had  gained,  they  would  be  able  to 
make  very  considerable  progress  to  the  westward,  perhaps  to  ac- 
complish the  great  object  of  the  expedition.  They  came  to  this 
conclusion  from  the  Mattering  circumstance  that,  to  the  south- 
ward of  Prince  Regent's  Inlet,  neither  ice  nor  islands  were  visible 
to  obstruct  their  passage, '  while  a  dark  water-sky,'  says  Captain 
Parry,  '  indicated  a  perfectly  navigable  sea  in  that  direction.' 

The  winter  in  Port  Bowen  was  passed  pretty  nearly  in  the 
same  manner  as  former  winters  in  the  Polar  Seas,  while  the  ships 
were  shut  up  in  '  thrilling  regions  of  thickTibbed  ice,'  and,  with 
them,  their  brave  crews  doomed — 

'  there  to  pine. 

Immoveable,  infixed,  and  frozen  round.' 

Perhaps,  indeed,  this  third  winter  waa  somewhat  more  dreary 
dian  former  ones;  there  was  a  total  absence  of  all  human  crea- 
tures besides  themselves;  and,  we  might  almost  say,  of  every 
object  of  animated  nature.  In  other  respects,  as  Captain  Pany 
observes,  a  description  of  the  aspect  of  nature  would  suit  alike 
each  vrinter  they  had  passed  in  the  ice,  and  the  catalogue  of  oc- 
currences 
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currences  and  adventures  of  one  sojourn  might  serve  very  iiearfy 
as  well  for  any  other. 

*  To  those  who  read,  as  well  as  to  those  who  describe,  the  acconnt  of 
a  winter  passed  in  these  regions  can  no  longer  be  expected  t^  afibrd  the 
interest  of  novelty  it  once  possessed ;  more  especially  in  a  station  already 
delineated  with  tolerable  geographical  precision  on  our  maps,  and  thus, 
as  it  were,  brought  near  to  our  firesides  at  home.  Independently, 
indeed,  of  this  circumstance,  it  is  hard  to  conceive  any  one  thing  more 
like  another  than  two  winters  passed  in  the  higher  latitudes  of  the 
Polar  regions,  except  when  variety  happens  to  be  afforded  by  intercourse 
with  some  other  branch  of  *'  the  whole  family  of  man."  Winter  after 
winter,  nature  here  assumes  an  aspect  so  much  alike,  that  cursory  obser- 
vation can  scarcely  detect  a  single  feature  of  variety.  The  winter  of 
more  temperate  climates,  and  even  in  some  of  no  slight  severity,  is  occa- 
sionally diversified  by  a  thaw,  which  at  once  gives  variety  and  compara- 
tive cheerfulness  to  the  prospect.  But  here,  when  once  the  eaith  is 
covered,  all  is  dreary  monotonous  whiteness — not  merely  for  days  or 
weeks,  but  for  more  than  half  a  year  together.  Whichever  way  the  eye 
is  turned,  it  meets  a  picture  calculated  to  impi'ess  upon  the  mind  an  idea 
of  inanimate  stillness,  of  that  motionless  torpor  with  which  our  feelings 
have  nothing  congenial ;  of  anything,  in  short,  but  life.  In  the  very 
silence  there  is  a  deadness  with  which  a  human  spectator  appears  out  y 
keeping.  The  presence  of  man  seems  an  intrusion  on  the  dreary  solitu^ 
of  this  wintry  desert,  which  even  its  native  animals  have  for  a  while  for- 
saken.'— pp.40,  41. 

As  affording  some  amends  for  external  deficiencies,  their  com- 
forts and  conveniences  were  considerably  improved  this  voyage, 
and  with  these  the  general  health  of  the  seamen,  which,  if  pos- 
sible, exceeded  that  of  all  prior  experience.  This  circumstance 
Captain  Parry  mainly  attributes  to  his  being  able  to  keep  up  an 
uniform  moderate  temperature  throughout  every  part  of  the  ships^ 
varying  only  from  otp  to  63°,  with  a  perfectly  dry  atmosphere: 
and  these  important  advantages  he  was  enabled  to  accomplish 
by  means  of  Silvester's  '  warming  apparatus,' — '  a  contrivance,^  he 
says, '  of  which  I  scarcely  know  how  to  express  my  admiration 
in  adequate  terms.' 

'  The  alteration  adopted  on  this  voyage  of  placing  this  stove  in  the 
very  bottom  of  the  hold,  produced  not  only  the  effect  naturally  to  be  ex- 
pected from  it,  of  increasing  the  rapidity  of  the  current  of  warm  air,  and 
thus  carrying  it  to  all  the  officers*  cabins  with  less  loss  of  heat  in  its  pas- 
sage ;  but  was  also  accompanied  by  an  advantage  scarcely  less  important 
which  had  not  been  anticipated.  This  was  the  perfect  and  uniform 
warmth  maintained  during  the  winter  in  both  the  cable-tiers^  which, 
when  cleared  of  all  the  stores,  gave  us  another  habitable  deck,  on  v^ich 
more  than  one-third  of  the  men's  hammocks  were  birtbed  :  thus  afford- 
ing to  the  ships'  companies,  during  seven  or  eight  mouths  of  the  year^ 
the  indescribable  comfort  of  nearly  twice  the  space  for  th^  bcds^  an4 

twice 
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twice  the  volume  of  air  to  breathe  in.  It  need  scarcely  be  added^  how 
conducive  to  wholesome  ventilation,  and  to  the  prevention  of  moisture' 
below^  such  an  arrangement  proved  3  suffice  it  to  say  that  we  have  never 
before  been  so  free  from  moisture,  and  that  I  cannot  but  chiefly  attribute 
to  this  apparatus  the  unprecedented  good  state  of  health  we  enjoyed 
doriog  this  winter/ — pp.  44,  45. 

The  occupation  of  the  seamen  in  their  ordinary  duties,  the  oc- 
casional diversion  of  their  minds,  and  the  regularity  of  their  bodily 
exercise,  were  objects  not  likely  to  be  neglected  by  so  experi- 
enced and  attentive  a  commander  as  Captain  Parry.  Their  for- 
mer recreations,  however,  derived  chiefly  from  the  acting  of  plays 
and  the  composition  and  reading  of  a  Weekly  Gazette,  might 
now  be  supposed  to  have  lost  the  charm  of  novelty :  these,  there- 
fore»  were  not  again  resorted  to,  and  in  lieu  of  them  Captain 
Hoppner,  (of  the  Fury,)  Parry's  tried  and  trusty  associate  in  these 
voyages,  suggested  and  planned  a  masquerade,  in  which  both 
officers  and  men  should  be  able  to  take  a  share. 

*  It  is  impossible  that  any  idea  could  have  proved  more  happy,  or  more 
exactly  suited  to  our  situation.  Admirably  dressed  characters  of  various 
descriptions  readily  took  their  parts,  and  many  of  these  were  supported 
with  a  degree  of  spirit  and  genuine  humour  which  would  not  have  dis- 
graced a  more  refined  assembly ;  while  the  latter  might  not  have  dis- 
dained, and  would  not  have  been  disgraced  by,  copying  the  good  order, 
decorum,  and  inoffensive  cheerfulness  which  our  humble  masquerades 
presented.  It  does  especial  credit  to  the  dispositions  and  good  sense  of 
our  men,  that,  though  all  the  officers  entered  fully  into  the  spirit  of  these 
amusements,  which  took  place  once  a  month,  alternately  on  board  each 
ship,  no  instance  occurred  of  any  thing  that  could  interfere  with  the 
regular  discipline,  or  at  all  weaken  the  respect  of  the  men  towards  their 
superiors.  Ours  were  masquerades  without  licentiousness — carnivals 
without  excess.' — pp.  49,  oO. 

But  an  occupation  not  less  assiduously  pursued,  and  of  much 
more  important  and  permanent  benefit  to  those  engaged  in  it, 
was  the  re-establishment  of  schools. 

'  By  the  judicious  zeal  of  Mr.  Hooper,  the  Hecla's  school  was  made 
subservient,  not  merely  to  the  improvement  of  the  men  in  reading  and 
writing,  (in  which,  however,  their  progress  was  surprizingly  great,)  but 
also  to  the  cultivation  of  that  religious  feeling  which  so  essentially  im- 
proves the  character  of  a  seaman,  by  furnishing  the  highest  motives  for 
increased  attention  to  every  other  duty.  Nor  was  the  benefit  confined 
to  the  eighteen  or  twenty  individuals  whose  want  of  scholarship  brought 
them  to  the  school-table,  but  extended  itself  to  the  rest  of  the  ship's 
company,  making  the  whole  lower  deck  such  a  scene  of  quiet  rational 
occupation  as  I  never  before  witnessed  on  board  a  ship.  And  I  do  not 
speak  lightly  when  I  express  my  thorough  persuasion  that  to  the  moral 
effects  thus  produced  upon  the  minds  of  the  men,  were  owing,  in  a  very 
high  degree,  the  constant  yet  sober  cheerfulness,  the  uninterrupted  good 

order, 
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order,  and  even^  in  some  measure^  the  extraordinary  state  of  health  whidi 
prevfidled  among  us  during  this  winter.' — pp.  50^  5  ]  • 

When  to  these  methods  of  recreation  and  mental  employment 
are  added  the  various  occupations  of  the  oi&cers  in  the  duties  of 
the  ship,  in  taking  observations  relating  to  astronomy  and  navi- 
gation,  in  noting  down  the  several  atmospherical  phenomena,  in 
collecting  specimens  of  natural  history,  it  may  readily  be  sup- 
posed that  time  did  not  hang  heavily  on  their  hands.  A  grekt 
number  of  important  observations  on  the  magnetic  influence  were 
conducted  by  Lieutenant  Foster,  which  are  about  to  appear  in 
the  Philosophical  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  from 
which  some  new,  curious,  and  highly  interesting  results  are 
expected.  In  treating  of  Professor  Barlow's  plate  for  correct- 
ing the  effect  of  local  attraction,  and  the  severe  trial  it  had  to 
undergo  in  latitudes  where  the  compasses  had  before  been  ren- 
dered wholly  useless.  Captain  Parry  says,  '  never  had  an  inven- 
tion a  more  complete  and  satisfactory  triumph ;  for  to  the  ladt 
moment  of  our  operations  at  sea  did  the  compass  indicate  the 
true  magnetic  direction.' 

'  Such  an  invention  (he  proceeds)  as  this,  so  sound  in  principle,  so  easy 
of  application,  and  so  universally  beneficial  in  practice,  needs  no  testi* 
mony  of  mine  to  establish  its  merits ;  but  when  I  consider  the  many 
anxious  days  and  sleepless  nights  which  the  uselessness  of  the  compan 
in  these  seas  has  formerly  occasioned  me,  I  really  should  esteem  it  a 
kind  of  personal  ingratitude  to  Mr.  Barlow,  as  well  as  great  injustice  to 
so  memorable  a  discovery,  not  to  have  stated  my  opinion  of  its  merits, 
under  circumstances  so  well  calculated  to  put  them  to  a  satisfactory 
trial/ — pp.  55,  56. 

It  is  known  that  sounds  are  heard  with  more  distinctness,  and  at 
greater  distances  in  severely  cold  weather  than  at  other  times* 
At  Port  Bowen  it  was  found  that  two  persons  could  keep  up  a 
conversation  with  great  facility  between  two  stations  at  the  mea- 
sured distance  of  6,696  feet,  or  about  one  statute  mile  and  two- 
tenths,  the  thermometer  at  18  below  zero. 

The  atmospherical  phenomena  in  the  polar  regions  during 
winter  appear  to  be  subject  to  much  less  change  than  in  places 
situated  in  lower  latitudes.  Thus  the  range  in  the  barometer 
and  thermometer  is  very  limited ;  the  hygrometer  rarely  indicates 
any  moisture;  the  snow  that  occasionally  falls  is  composed  of  A^ 
nute  crystals,  and  scarcely  covers  the  ground  at  the  end  of  the. 
season  to  the  depth  of  four  inches;  the  atmosphere  gives  no  indi- 
cation of  electricity;  and  the  aurora  borealis  is  faint  and  seldom 
appears — but  for  the  details  of  these  subjects,  so  interesting  to 
science,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  volume  itself,  in  the  Ap- 
pendix to  which  will  be  found  much  most  valuable  matter  in  m 
various  departments  of  science. 

It 
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It  was  not  till  the  20th  July  that  the  disruption  of  the  ice 
allowed  the  ships  to  remove  from  their  winter-quarters,  and  en- 
abled them  to  stretch  across  towards  the  western  shore  of  Prince 
R^ent's  Inlet,  where,  after  some  slight  obstruction,  they  suc- 
ceeded in  making  favourable  progress  along  the  land.  This 
however  did  not  continue  long ;  the  ice  was  perceived  to  approach 
the  land,  till  at  length  it  reached  the  ships  and  drove  them  both 
on  shore,  and  the  Fur^was  found  to  be  so  very  seriously  da- 
maged as  to  make  it  impossible  for  her  to  proceed  farther  with- 
out repairs,  and  probably  without,  as  Captain  Parry  calb  it,  *  the 
ruinous  necessity'  of  heaving  the  ship  down. 

There  being  no  harbour,  it  was  necessary  to  form  a  sort  of 
basin  by  means  of  the  ice  for  the  performance  of  this  operation; 
the  process  was  tedious  and  laborious,  and  various  impediments 
occurred  from  the  movement  and  pressure  of  the  ice.  They 
succeeded,  however,  after  immense  exertions,  in  heaving  the  Fury 
down :  but  this  had  scarcely  been  accomplished  when  a  gale  of 
wind  destroyed  the  securities  of  the  basin,  which  rendered  it  neces- 
sary to  tow  the  Fury  out,  to  re-equip  the  Hecla,  and  for  the  latter 
to  stand  out  to  sea.  The  Fury  was  once  more  driven  on  shore, 
and  it  now  appeared  on  a  close  examination,  that  it  was  perfectly 
hopeless,  circumstanced  as  they  were,  to  make  her  sea-worthy, — 
diat  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  abandon  her.  The  incessant 
labour  which  every  one  underwent,  upon  this  disastrous  occasion, 
had  a  curious  effect  on  the  mind.  *  The  officers  and  men,'  says 
Captain  Parry,  *  were  now  literally  so  harassed  and  fatigued,  as 
to  be  scarcely  capable  of  further  exertion  without  some  rest;  and 
on  this  and  one  or  two  other  occasions,  I  noticed  more  than  a 
single  instance  of  stupor  amounting  to  a  certain  degree  of  failure 
in  intellect,  rendering  the  individual  so  affected  quite  unable  at 
iSrst  to  comprehend  the  meaning  of  an  ord^r,  though  still  as  wil- 
ling as  ever  to  obey  it.' 

Whatever  expectations  Captain  Parry  might  have  rested  on 
the  result  of  heaving  down  and  repairing  the  Fury,  these  were 
now  at  an  end.  *  With  a  twelvemonth's  provisions  for  both  ships' 
companies,  (says  the  Captain,)  it  would  have  been  folly  to  hope 
for  final  success,  considering  the  small  progress  we  had  already 
made,  the  uncertain  nature  of  this  navigation,  and  the  advanced 

period  of  the  present  season I  was  therefore,'  he  adds, 

'  reduced  to  the  only  remaining  conclusion,  that  it  was  my  duty, 
under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  to  return  to  England,  in 
compliance  with  the  plain  tenor  of  my  instructions.' 

Captain  Parry  adduces  a  number  of  instances  to  prove,  what 
we  have  noticed  on  a  former  occasion,  *  that  the  western  sides  of 
seas  and  inlets,  having  a  trending  at  all  approaching  to  north  and 

south. 
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souths  are,  at  a  given  season  of  the  year>  generally  more  encum* 
bered  with  ice  than  the  shores  which  have  an  opposite  aspect;'  and 
his  observations  on  this  well  established  fact  have  led  him  to  the. 
conclusion, '  that  there  must  exist  in  the  polar  regions  some  ge-. 
neral  motion  of  the  sea  towards  the  west,  causing  the  ice  to  set 
in  that  direction,  when  not  impelled  by  contrary  winds,  or  local  and 
occasional  currents,  until  it  butts  against  those  shores  which  are 
actually  found  to  be  most  encumbered  by  it;'  and  he  offers  a  sug- 
gestion for  the  consideration  of  others, '  whether  such  a  tendency 
of  the  sea  may  not  have  some  connection  with  the  motion  of  the 
earth  on  its  axis  V  Philosophers,  we  believe,  have  long  ago  set-, 
tied  this  point,  and  are  agreed  that  the  sea,  as  well  as  the  atmos- 
phere, partake  of  the  earth's  motion  and  accompany  it  very  peace- 
ably in  its  daily  revolution  without  striving  either  to  precede  or 
fall  behind  it.  Perhaps  the  well  known  fact  of  the  western  shores 
of  lands  enjoying  a  climate  considerably  more  temperate  than  the 
eastern  ones  in  a  corresponding  latitude,  may  be  held  sufficient 
to  explain  the  phenomenon  in  question.  The  superior  warmth- 
of  one  shore  melts  the  ice  in  contact  with  it,  while  on  the  opposite 
side  it  remains  undissolved;  just  as  in  a  wide  street,  (Regent 
Street,  for  instance,)  running  north  and  south,  the  eastern  side^ 
during  winter  or  in  wet  or  damp  weather,  will  frequently  be  found 
entirely  dry,  while  the  western  side  remains  completely  wet,  and 
this  for  days  and  weeks  together — an  effect  arising  probably  from 
the  superior  influence  of  the  western  rays  of  the  sun  falling  more 
direct  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  street,  or,  which  is  the  same 
thing,  the  western  side  of  a  continent  or  island. 

Captain  Parry  made  every  endeavour  to  avail  himself  of  this 
well-established  fact ;  but  this  was  always  attended  with  constapt 
and  unavoidable  risk  to  his  ships,  and  we  cannot,  therefore,  as  he. 
observes,  be  reasonably  surprized,  ^  that,  on  a  single  occasion, 
out  of  so  many  in  which  the  same  accident  seemed,  as  it  were, 
impending,  it  should  actually  have  taken  place.'    The  wonder 
certainly  is  that  the  accident  never  happened  before ;  for,  strong 
as  the  ships  were  made,  it  is  quite  certain  that  no  qombinatioii  o^' 
wood  and  iron,  however  skilfully  disposed,  can  withstand  the 
continued  pressure  between  unyielding  ground  on  one  side,  and 
an  enormous  moving  body  of  ice  on  the  other;  and  this. cpnaj^ 
deration  rather  inclines  us  to  hesitate,  in  the.  general,  aS;  to  t|ie 
propriety  of  keeping  ships  in  the  narrow  channels  formed  betweep 
the  land  and  the  main  body  of  the  ice  which  is  found  in  most  of: 
the  narrow  passages  among  islands.     Parry  himself  asserts  that, 
'  on  numerous  occasions,  the  ships  might  easily  have  been  plac^ 
among  the  ice,  and  left  to  drift  with  it  in  comparative,  if  not  ab- 
solute security,  when  the  holding  them  on  was  preferred,  though, 
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attended  with  hourly  and  imminent  peril/  It  is  true  that,  on  run- 
ning the  ships  into  the  midst  of  a  field  of  ice,  there  is  no  know- 
ing whither  they  might  be  drifted,  or  when  disentangled,  but  in 
other  respects  we  are  apt  to  think  such  is  the  safest  way  to  navi- 
gate frozen  seas ;  and  when  we  are  told  by  Captain  Parry  that, 
daring  the  time  the  Fury  and  the  Hecla  were  made  fast  on  the 
coast  of  Prince  Regent's  Inlet,  the  ice  was  setting  to  the  south- 
ward, and  sometimes  at  a  rapid  rate,  '  full  seven  days  out  of  ten 
on  an  average,'  we  cannot  help  expressing  a  wish  that  both  ves- 
sels had  been  shut  up  in  the  midst  of  it,  instead  of  being  in  a  situ- 
ation where  they  were  almost  every  instant  liable  to  be  squeezed 
between  the  huge  masses  and  the  unyielding  shore,  and  where 
the  former  was  finally  crushed  and  wrecked. 

We  speak  from  some  little  experience  when  we  say,  that  the 
danger  from  being  *  beset'  is  very  trifling  indeed.  Even  the  frail 
Greenland  fishing  ships,  though  sometimes  *  nipped'  in  the  ice, 
are  rarely  lost ;  and  when  such  an  accident  does  take  place,  the 
crews  are  generally  preserved  upon  the  ice  or  in  their  boats  if  the 
ice  should  separate-  The  loss  of  life,  therefore,  from  shipwreck 
among  the  ice  cannot  be  argued  as  an  objection  to  the  attempts 
at  discovery  in  those  seas ;  and  assuredly  as  little  objection  is 
there  on  the  score  of  loss  of  health.  In  the  late  voyage  one  man 
was  found  drowned  in  a  pool  of  water,  and  one  died  of  an  abscess 
occasioned  by  a  fall.  The  exposure  to  the  rigour  of  an  arctic 
winter  has  no  longer  any  terror;  that  bugbear  is  at  an  end. 
When  indeed  we  compare  the  risk  to  which  ships  are  exposed  on 
the  west  coast  of  Ireland  and  in  the  British  seas,  with  that  of 
those  engaged  in  the  northern  fisheries, — and  the  loss  of  health 
and  life  in  the  squadrons  employed  in  the  West  Indies  and  on 
the  coast  of  Africa,  with  the  very  trifling  loss  of  either  in  the 
five  northern  expeditions; — we  see  nothing  whatever  to  object 
to  the  continuance  of  these  Polar  voyages — so  long  as  there  is  any 
thing  to  discover — on  the  score  of  danger,  either  to  ships  or  men. 

It  is  a  curious  circumstance,  however,  that,  in  the  early  periods 
of  the  Greenland  fishery,  when  in  the  hands  of  the  northern 
nations,  the  mortality  must  have  been  prodigious.  This  is  quite 
obvious  from  the  fact,  but  recently  discovered,  of  there  being  not 
fewer  thanj^re  thousand  graves  on  the  noithern  shores  of  Spitz- 
bergen  and  its  neighbournig  islands,  containing,  most  probably, 
the  remains  of  Dutch,  Danvs,  Swedes,  Norwegians  and  Russians, 
of  whom,  however,  no  memorial  is  left  to  inform  posterity  how 
or  where  so  great  a  mortality  took  place.  Captain  Buchan 
opened  a  few  of  the  graves  and  found  the  bodies  perfect ;  their 
woollen  caps  and  worsted  stockings  were  as  fresh  as  when  first 
put  on.  The  death  of  such  a  multitude  could  only  be  owing  to 
some  gross  mismanagement ;  for  on  the   same  spot,  at  this  mo- 
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ment,  an  establishment  has  been  formed  by  Mr.  Crowe,  an  intel- 
ligent English  merchant  of  Hamerfest  in  Norway,  which  has 
existed  two  or  three  years  under  the  management  of  his  brother. 
The  little  colony  consists  of  twenty-five  men,  who  continue  in 
perfect  health ;  indeed  we  understand  from  Mr.  Crowe  himself, 
that  during  the  whole  of  last  winter  not  a  man  suffered  from 
sickness ;  and  so  little  severe  was  the  climate,  that  there  was  not 
a  day,  except  one,  in  which  they  could  not  pursue  their  occupa'^ 
tion  of  hunting  rein-deer,  foxes,  and  the  various  fur-bearing  ani* 
mals,  which  are  the  objects  of  their  search  and  abode  in  this 
dreary  region.  A  ship  brings  annually  to  Hamerfest  the  produce 
of  their  exertions. 

Captain  Parry  bears  honourable  testimony  to  the  extraordinary 
and  valuable  labours  of  our  early  navigators  in  the  polar  regions 
— Davis,  Hudson,  Baffin  and  others.  In  almost  every  incident 
of  these  plain  and  unpretending  narratives  may  be  recognized,  he 
tells  us,  some  circumstance  familiar  to  his  own  recollection  and 
experience,  and  he  finds  their  remarks  to  be  such,  as  bear  most 
unequivocally  about  them  the  impress  of  truth. 

'  While  thus  doing  justice  to  the  faithfulness  and  accuracy  with  which 
they  recorded  their  discoveries,  one  cannot  less  admire  the  intrepidity, 
perseverance,  and  skill  with  which,  inadequately  furnished  as  they  were, 
those  discoveries  were  effected,  and  every  difficulty  and  danger  braved* 
That  any  man,  in  a  single  frail  vessel  of  five-and- twenty  tons,  ill-found 
in  most  respects,  and  wholly  unprovided  for  wintering,  having  to  contend 
with  a  thousand  real  difHcultics,  as  well  as  with  numberless  imaginary 
ones,  which  tlie  superstitions  then  existing  among  sailors  would  not  fan 
to  conjure  up, — that  any  man,  under  such  circumstances,  should,  two 
hunched  years  ago,  have  pereevered  in  accomplishing  what  our  old  navi- 
gators did  accomplish,  is,  I  confess,  sufficient  to  create  in  my  mind  a 
feeling  of  the  highest  pride  on  the  one  hand,  and  almost  approaching  to 
humiliation  on  the  other :  of  pride,  in  remembering  that  it  was  our 
countrymen  who  performed  these  exploits  j  of  humiliation,  when  I  con- 
sider how  little,  with  all  our  advantages,  we  have  succeeded  in  going 
beyond  thera. 

'  Indeed,  the  longer  our  experience  has  been  in  the  navigation  of  the 
icy  seas,  and  the  more  intimate  our  acquaintance  with  all  its  difficulties 
and  all  its  precariousness,  the  higher  have  our  admiration  and  respect 
been  raised  for  those  who  went  before  us  in  these  enterprizes.  Perseve- 
ring in  difficulty,  unappalled  by  danger,  and  patient  under  distress,  they 
scarcely  ever  use  the  language  of  complaint,  much  less  that  of  despair } 
and  sometimes,  when  all  human  hope  seems  at  its  lowest  ebb,  they  £iir« 
nish  the  most  beautiful  examples  of  that  firm  reh'ance  on  a  merciful  and 
superintending  Providence,  which  is  the  only  rational  source  of  true  for- 
titude in  man.  Often,  with  their  narratives  impressed  upon  my  mind, 
and  surrounded  by  the  very  difficulties  which  they  in  their  frail  and 
inefficient  barks  undauntedly  encountered  and  overcame,  have  I  been 
tempted  to  exclaim,  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  Purchas,  "  How  shall  I 
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iidnuie  yoat  beroicke  courage^  ye  marise  worthies^  beyond  names  of 
vronfainets!*'  *— pp.  182,  183. 

We  are  glad  to  find  that  the  views  long'  entertained  by  Captain 
Pany  on  tbe  subject  of  a  North- West  passage, — the  practicability 
otAe  eiiterprize,-^the  means  to  be  adopted,  and  the  route  to  b^ 
pursiied  for  its  accomplishment, — remain  wholly  unaltered ;  *■  ex« 
cept,'  as  he  says,  *  diat  some  additional  encouragement  has  beeni 
amrded  by  the  favourable  appearances  of  a  navigable  sea  near  (he 
aontb-westem  extremity  ot  Prince  Regent's  Inlet/ 
'  To  that  point,  th^n,  he  still  recommends  that  any  future  attempt 
shoold  be  directed^  and  indeed,  when  we  consider  the  state  m 
which  Captain  Franklin  found  the  Polar  Sea  on  the  -shore  of 
America^  for  600  miles  to  the  eastward  of  Heame's  River,  and 
more  recently  at  the  mouth  of  Mackenzie's  River,  without  ice 
and  without  islands>  as  far  to  the  westward  as  the  eye  could  readi 
from  an  elevation  of  two  hundred  feet,  we  conceive  that  no  doubt 
can  reasonably  be  entertained  that  this  part  of  the  Polar  Sea  m 
perfectly  navigable.     Well  therefore  may  Parry  say-*- 

'  i  fed  confident  i^at  the  undertaking,  if  it  be  deemed  advisable  at 
may  future  time  to  pursue  it,  will  one  day  or  other  foe  accomplished '; 
jfar>  setting'  aside  the  accidents  to  which,  from  their  very  naturey'soeh 
attempts  must  be  liable,  as  well  as  other  unfavourable  circumstances 
which  human  foresight  can  never  guard  against,  nor  human  power  con* 
troul,  I  cannot  but  believe  it  to  be  an  enterprize  well  within  the  reason- 
able limits  of  practicability.  It  may  be  tried  often,  and  often  fail,  for 
several  favourable  and  fortunate  circumstances  must  be  combined  for  its 
accomplishment}  but  I  believe  nevertheless  that  it  will  ultimately  be 
accomplished.* — pp.  184,  185. 

and  he  adds, 

^  Happy  as  I  should  have  considered  myself  in  solving  this  interesting 
question,  instead  of  still  leaving  it  a  matter  of  speculation  and  coiyecture, 
happy  shall  I  also  be  if  any  labours  of  mine  in  tbe  humble,  though  it 
would  seem  necessary,  office  of  pioneer,  should  ultimately  contribute  to 
the  success  of  some  more  fortunate  individual  5  but  most  happy  should 
1  be,  to  be  again  selected  as  that  individual.  May  it  still  fall  to  Eng- 
land*s  lot  to  accomplish  this  undertaking,  and  may  she  ever  continue  to 
take  the  lead  in  enterprizes  intended  to  contribute  to  the  advancement 
of  science,  and  to  promote.  With  her  own,  the  welfare  of  mankind  at 
large  !  Such  enterprizes,  so  disinterested  as  well  as  useful  in  their  ob- 
ject, do  honour  to  the  country  which  undertakes  them,  even  when  they 
fail  J  they  cannot  but  excite  the  admiration  and  respect  of  every  liberal 
and  cultivated  mind  3  and  the  page  of  future  history  will  undoubtedly 
record  them  as  every  way  worthy  of  a  powerful,  a  virtuous,  and  an  en- 
lightened nation/ — p.  186. 

We  would  fain  hope  indeed,  that  the  prosecution  of  an  enter- 
prize, which,  since  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  has  been  con- 
sidered as  a  great  national  object,  has  only  been  suspended  till  the 
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issue  of  Captain  Franklin's  expedition  shall  be  known;  that 
England  will  yet  be  the  nation  to  accomplish  it,  and  Parry  the  happy 
individual.  We  may  be  well  assured  that,  should  we  abandon 
this  enterprize,  the  Americans  will  take  it  up.  Theijr  attention 
indeed  has  already  been  drawn  towards  it.  In  December  last,  a 
resolution  being  ofTered  in  Congress,  for  employing  a  sloop  of 
war  in  exploring  the  north-west  coast,  it  was  moved  by  Mr. 
Sawyer,  of  North  Carolina,  that  these  words  should  be  added  to 
that  resolve, — '  and  thence  to  proceed  into  Behring's  Strait,  and, 
if  practicable,  to  continue  her  route  into  the  Polar  Seas,  and 
through  the  openings  of  Prince  Regent's  Inlet,  or  Barrow's 
Strait,  into  Davis's  or  Hudson's  Strait,  thence  down  the  said 
straits  into  some  port  in  the  United  States.' 

This  amendment  to  the  resolution,  he  said,  was  grounded  on 
that  part  of  the  president's  message  which  had  reference  to  the 
English  Voyages  of  Discovery ;  and  the  expediency  of  their  (the. 
Americans)  coming  forward  also  with  a  contribution  of  mind,  of 
labour,  and  of  expense,  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  The 
time,  he  observed,  was  now  come,  when  the  American  states 
should  likewise  enter  upon  the  glorious  career  of  discovery  and 
human  improvement.  He  paid  a  high  compliment  to  the  liberal 
and  enlightened  views  of  the  King  of  England  and  his  ministers 
for  their  unabated  zeal  and  persevering  efforts  under  so  many 
repeated  disappointments,  and  passed  a  well  merited  eulogium  on 
Captain  Parry  who,  by  his  skill,  resolution  and  fortitude,  had,  in 
his  opinion,  reaped  laurels  in  tlie  field  of  discovery  more  honour- 
able than  any  gained  on  the  field  of  blood.  The  amendment  was 
opposed  and  lost,  on  the  ground  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  existing 
means,  and  the  expense  that  would  be  incurred  by  the  addition  of 
a  second  ship ;  but  we  venture  to  say,  it  will  not  be  lost  sight  of, 
and  that,  if  we  should  unfortunately  remain  satisfied  with  having 
opened  the  door,  our  transatlantic  brethren,  with  all  their  love  for 
the  dollars,  will  not  be  slow  in  availing  themselves  of  so  good  an 
opportunity  of  passing  the  threshold.  No  one  can  now  dispute' 
how  much  easier  the  accomplishment  of  a  passage  must  be  from 
Behring's  Strait  to  Prince  Regent's  Inlet,  than  the  contrary  way ; 
but  this  could  only  be  known  since  the  discovery  of  an  outlet 
through  Lancaster  Sound  into  Baffin's  Bay  had  been  effected  by 
Captain  Parry.  Whoever  had  attempted  it  along  the  northern 
coast  of  America  previous  to  such  discovery  would,  in  all  proba- 
bility, have  perished. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  a  man  of  Parry's  activity  of 
mind,  and  who  had  so  long  been  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  dis- 
covery, would  be  content  to  remain  quietly  on  shore.  He  knew 
that  a  project  had  been  entertained,  by  another  able  and  inde^ 
fatigable  officer,  of  proceeding  from  Spitzbergen  to  the  North 
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Poie,  and  he  knew  that  such  a  man  as  Franklin  was  not  likely 
to  suggest  and  adopt  a  measure,  tliat  did  not  carry  with  it  a  fair 
chance  of  success.  When  two  such  men  as  Parry  and  Franklin, 
after  weighing  well  the  risk  to  be  encountered,  and  all  the  cir- 
cumstances which  make  for  and  against  an  undertaking  of  this 
nature,  oflFer  a  plan,  for  the  execution  of  which  they  propose  to 
embark  themselves,  it  would  surely  be  something  like  presump- 
tion to  affect  to  undervalue  their  experience,  or  to  pronounce 
their  scheme  rash  and  chimerical. 

The  president  and  council  of  the  Royal  Society  were  clearly 
of  this  opinion.  In  a  letter  to  Lord  Melville,  they  signified  their 
approbation  of  Captain  Parry's  proposal,  and  their  opinion  that 
such  an  enterprize  cannot  fail  to  afford  many  valuable  scientific 
results,  and  to  settle  matters  of  philosophical  inquiry ;  and  they 
concluded  by  expressing  their  wishes,  that  this  proposition  of  so' 
brave,  enlightened,  and  scientific  an  officer  might  meet  with  the 
attention  it  appeared  to  them  to  deserve,  from  the  Admiralty. 

The  Board  of  Admiralty  will  scarcely  be  accused  of  inattention 
to  any  recommendation  of  this  learned  body,  or  of  any  backward- 
ness in  lending  its  aid  towards  such  undertakings  as  may  have  for 
their  object  the  promotion  of  science,  or  the  acquirement  and 
extension  of  useful  knowledge.  Accordingly,  on  this  recommen- 
dation of  the  proposal  of  Captain  Parry,  the  Hecla  has  been  or- 
dered to  be  prepared  for  the  service  in  question,  and  to  be  ready 
in  the  early  part  of  the  next  spring.  The  plan  is,  as  we  under- 
stand, to  proceed  in  the  Ilccla  to  that  part  of  Spitzbergen  called 
*  Cloven  Cliff,'  in  lat.  79°  52\  so  as  to  reach  it  towards  the  end 
of  May :  its  distance  from  the  Pole  is  about  600  miles.  This 
distance  is  to  be  performed  by  means  of  two  boats,  so  constructed 
as  to  be  light,  tough,  and  rather  flexible ;  to  be  furnished  with 
runners,  in  the  manner  of  sledges ;  and  to  be  covered  with  leather 
like  the  Russian  baidars,  in  which  long  voyages  are  performed :  to 
have  besides  a  covering  or  awning  of  oil-skin,  convertible  into  a 
sail.  Each  boat  is  to  be  manned  with  two  officers  and  ten  men ; 
and  to  carry  provisions  for  ninety-two  days,  which,  at  the  mode- 
rate rate  of  thirteen  miles  a  day,  will  be  sufficient  for  the  perform- 
ance of  the  journey  to  the  Pole,  and  back  again  to  Spitzbergen. 

The  boats  are  furnished  with  runners  in  the  uncertainty  of  the 
intermediate  space  being  ice  or  water :  the  probability  is,  that  it 
will  be  found  to  consist  of  both ;  in  which  case,  the  boats  will 
sail  in  the  water,  and  be  dragged  over  the  ice.  Captain  Parry 
proposes  to  take  from  Spitzbergen  a  few  dogs  or  rein-deer  to 
assist  in  dragging  the  boats ;  both  animals  will  feed  on  fish  which 
may  perhaps  be  easily  caught;  and  if  their  provisions  fail,  they 
may  become  food  for  the  use  of  the  party. 

B  B  3  '  The 
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^  The  pmcticabilUy/  says  Captain  Farry^ '  of  thus  reaching  the  North 
Pole  appears  to  me  to  turn  wholly  on  the  question  of  resources.  Tlui 
being  the  case>  it  would  very  soon  become  a  matter  of  scientific  calcnla- . 
tion,  whether  or  not  the  object  was  within  the  reacli  of  the  resooroei 
with  which  the  party  was  i'lirnis-ierl^  so  that  they  might  at  anytime 
proceed  or  rctm'n,  according  to  circumstances.  In  other  respects  I  can 
perceive  nothing  whatever  that  should  make  it  an  enterprize  of  extra- 
ordinary risk.  The  summer  temperature  of  the  Polar  regions  is  by  no 
means  uncomfortable  3  the  sun  would  be  constantly  above  the  horizon  j  and 
our  men  have  always  enjoyed  remarkably  robust  health  during  excursioiu 
of  this  nature.  If  open  water  should  frequently  occur^  it  is  ahpays  sun 
to  be  smooth  ;*  and  even  if  it  were  otherwise^  a  boat  hauled  up  on  a  floe 
of  ice  is  as  secure  as  on  shore.  In  fact^  the  more  open  water  is  foaiid, 
the  more  easy  would  be  the  accomplishment  of  the  enterprize;  and 
taking  the  chance  of  such  occasional  assistance^  I  cannot  but  entertain  a 
confident  hope  that  the  whole  might  be  completed  by  the  end  of  Aaen^ 
and  the  Expedition  again  in  England  before  the  middle  of' October. 

During  the  three  months  absence  of  the  Polar  party,  it  is  in- 
tended to  make  the  boats  of  the  Hecia  subservient  to  the  interests 
of  science,  by  sending  out  a  qualiiied  surveyor  to  explore  and  sur- 
vey the  eastern  coast  of  Spitzborgen,  of  which,  not  without  shame 
be  it  spoken,  we  are  at  present  wholly  ignorant.  The  party  left 
with  the  ship  might  also  be  most  usefully  employed  in  conducting 
a  series  of  experiments  on  the  pendulum,  in  making  a  variety  of 
interesting  magnetic  observations,  in  attending  to  the  vanous 
mieteorological  phenomena,  and  in  collecting  specimens  of  natural 
history.  It  will  also  be  an  object  of  importance  to  ascertain 
whether  new  whale  fishing  stations  may  not  be  discovered  on  the 
eastern  side  of  Spitzbergen,  to  supply  tlie  place  of  those  nearly 
worn  out  ones  on  the  western  side,  from  which  the  whales  have 
either  been  driven  away  or  destroyed  by  the  long  and  constant 
visits  of  ships  employed  in  the  fishery — -just  as  tlie  Davis'  Strait 
fishery  was  worn  out  on  the  eastern  side,  and  was  annually  de- 
clining, till  Parry  led  the  way  tp  the  western  shore  of  that  strait, 
M'hither  the  fishing  ships  now  constantly  resp^i:,  and  whence  they 
generally  return  with  full  cargoes, 

■  ■ —      ' —        ■      I  ■      I         ■ 

*  '  A  decrease  of  wind  invariably  takes  place  in  passing  qnder  tbe  lee,  not  merely  of 
a  close  and  extensive  body  of  higli  and  heavy  ice,  but  even  of  a  stream  of  small  piccci  ■• 
and  so  immediate  is  this  effect,  that  the  moment  a  ship  comes  under  the  lee  of  nidii 
stream,  if  under  a  press  of  sail,  she  rights  considerably. 

'  Another  remarkable  feature  observable  in  tbe  Polar  regions,  at  le^st  in  those  parti 
encumbered  witli  ice,  is  the  total  absence  of  heavy  or  dangerous  squalls  of  wincL  I 
cannot  call  to  ray  recollection  a  single  instance,  in  the  Polar  regions,  of  sach  squalls  ai» 
ip  other  climates,  oblige  the  seaman  to  lower  his  topsails  during  their  continuance.'— 
Purry,  p.  180. 

We  verily  believe  that  on  the  Pole  itself,  neither  wind  nor  tide,  irain  nor  nowt 
j&under  nor  lightning,  will  be  found  to  exist— -or,  if  any  of  them  exist  at «!]« it  will  be 
in  the  smallest  possible  degree. 

When 
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When  we  call  to  mind  the  enterprizing  expedition  of  the  Baron 
Wrangel,  who  was  forty  days  on  die  ice  of  the  Polar  Sea,  with 
fledges  not  convertible  into  boats,  we  confess  that  Parry's  pro- 
jected journey  appears  to  us  divested  of  any  very  great  danger : 
doubly  provided,  as  he  is  to  be,  he  will  not  be  exposed,  at  any 
rate,  to  the  risk  which  the  Baron  experienced,  when  cast  adrift  on 
Et  pack  of  ice,  and  driven  about  at  the  mercy  of  the  wind,  which 
fortunately  blew  him  at  last  only  to  the  coast  of  Siberia. 

We  are  not  here  intending  to  inquire  into  the  various  objects 
attainable  by  a  successful  visit  to  the  North  Pole ;  it  is  enough  to 
satisfy  us  of  its  importance,  that  tlie  government,  at  the  recom- 
mendation of  one  of  the  most  distinguished  scientific  Boards,* 
has  sanctioned,  by  act  of  parliament,  the  payment  of  a  reward 
of  five  thousand  pounds  to  the  first  vessel  that  shall  approach 
within  one  degree  of  the  North  Pole.  British  naval  officers, 
however,  who  embark  on  arduous  and  hazardous  enterprizes  of 
&IS  nature,  are  influenced  by  higher  motives  than  pecuniary  re- 
wards. Dr.  Johnson  said  '  that  the  man  who  had  seen  the  Great 
Wall  of  China  might  be  considered  as  shedding  a  lustre  on  his 
children ;'  but,  with  how  much  more  brilliant  a  lustre  would  this 
great  moralist  have  decorated  the  descendants  of  that  man,  who 
had  stood  on  the  pivot  on  which  this  globe  of  ours  turns,  and 
hoisted  the  British  flag  on  the  most  remarkable  point  on  the 
earth's  surface !  To  such  as  may  raise  their  feeble  objections, 
and  start  eternal  difficulties,  against  all  daring  enterprizes  of  this 
nature,  (and  many  such,  we  doubt  not,  there  are,)  Captain  Parry 
may  give  a  reply  similar  to  that  ascribed  to  good  Sir  Martin 
Frobisher  when  dissuaded  by  his  friends  from  attempting  the  dis- 
covery of  a  North- West  passage — *  it  is  the  only  thing  in  the 
world  that  is  left  yet  undone,  whereby  a  notable  mind  might  be 
made  famous  and  fortunate.'     Thus  it  is  that, 

'  Fame  is  the  spur  that  the  clear  spirit  doth  raise^ 
(That  last  infirmity  of  noble  mind,) 
To  scorn  delights,  and  live  laborious  days.' 

But  leaving  the  individual  adventurer  out  of  the  question,  the 
very  spirit  of  enterprize,  which  such  undertakings  as  these  we  are 
speaking  of  keep  alive,  is  of  no  inconsiderable  moment,  in  a 
national  point  of  view,  to  a  country  such  as  ours.  They  tend,  as 
they  have  already  done,  to  raise  Great  Britain,  as  in  better  days 
they  did  Spain  and  Portugal — now  alas !  how  fallen ! — in  the 
eyes  of  every  civilized  nation.  It  is,  indeed,  and  ought  to  be  a 
subject  of  high  exultation,  that,  while  a  spot  remains  untrodden 
by  the  foot  of  man,  her  subjects  should  be  engaged  in  exploring 
it ;  that,  with  a  liberal  and  enlightened  policy,  which  disregards  • 

the  prospect  of  immediate  and  exclusive  benefit,  her  flag  should 

— ■ 

*  The  Commissionecs  of  the  Board  of  Longitude. 
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be  the  first  to  wave  over  the  most  remote  and  hitherto  inaccessible 
portions  of  the  globe,  from  the  Equator  to  either  Pole. 

From  this  digression  we  advert,  with  much  pleasure^  to  the  little 
volume  whose  title  stands  second  at  the  head  of  this  Article,— 
the  Voyage  of  Captain  Weddell  into  the  Antarctic  Seas.  It  fiir* 
nishes  a  striking  example  of  how  much  may  be  done,  by  skill  and 
good  management,  with  slender  means;  and  it  furnishes  also  an 
additional  proof  how  little  there  is  to  apprehend  for  loss  of  life, 
or  ships,  among  fields  of  ice  in  the  navigation  of  the  Polar  seas, 
when  prudence  and  good  seamanship  guide  the  helm.  The  ob- 
ject of  this  voyage  was  to  procure  cargoes  of  tlie  furbearing  seal- 
skins on  the  Sandwich  Land,  which  was  considered  to  be  the 
projecting  cape  of  a  southern  continent,  stretching  from  it  east 
and  west,  behind  the  recently  recovered  (not  discovered)  islands 
of  Gerritz,  which  have  assumed  the  new  name  of  South  Shetland. 
Captain  Weddell  has  shown  the  conjecture  we  have  mentioned  to 
be  ill-founded,  and  has  moreover  added  very  considerably  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  Antarctic  seas. 

The  two  vessels  employed  on  this  voyage  were,  the  brig  Jane, 
of  160  tons,  commanded  by  Captain  Weddell,  and  the  cutter 
Beaufoy  of  63  tons,  by  Mr.  Brisbane;  the  former  having  a  crew 
of  twenty-two  officers  and  men,  and  the  latter  of  thirteen,  both 
ships  fitted  out  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  provisioned  for  two  years. 
Mr.  Weddell  made  the  best  of  his  way  to  the  South  Orkneys,  a 
group  of  islands  which  he  had  discovered  the  year  before,  lying 
to  the  eastward  of  the  South  Shetlands,  than  which  they  were 
represented  as  being  more  rugged,  peaked  and  terrific  in  their 
appearance.  Here  they  captured  a  few  large  sea-leopards,  a  new 
species  of  phoca,  which  professor  Jameson,  from  its  spotted  skin, 
has  named  the  Leopardine  Seal. 

Finding  no  appearance  of  a  continent,  Mr.  Weddell  deter- 
mined to  continue  standing  to  the  southward.  '  I  accordingly,' 
says  he,  *  informed  Mr.  Brisbane  of  my  intention,  and  he,  with  a 
boldness  which  greatly  enhanced  the  respect  I  bore  him,  ex- 
pressed his  willingness  to  push  our  research  in  that  direction, 
though  we  had  been  hitherto  so  unsuccessful.' 

Mr.  Brisbane  and  his  little  cutter  bring  to  our  recollection 
the  Frobishers,  the  Davises,  and  Baffins  of  former  times,  who, 
with  their  Sunshines  and  Moonshines  of  some  thirty  tons,  worked 
their  way  in  so  surprizing  a  manner  through  fields  and  floes  of 
ice.  Thus  the  Beaufoy  kept  pace  with  her  somewhat  more 
powerful  consort  through  those  streams  of  ice  which  surround  the 
New  Shetlands,  the  Orkneys,  the  Sandwich  Land,  and  that  more 
southerly  belt,  which  Captain  Cook  entered,  but  was  glad  to  es- 
cape from  again  as  speedily  as  possible. 

Proceeding   therefore  to  the  southward,  in  about   the   lati- 
tude 
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*  tnde  65%  they  thought  they  had  discovered  land^  which  showed 
itself  in  die  shape  of  a  black  rock ; .  b'ut>  on  a  nearer  approach^  it 
proved  to  be  only  an  ice-island«  covered  on  one  of  its  sides  wiA 

=  Uack  earth.  Their  disappointment,  however,  was  somev^t 
spodied  by  the  consideration  that  it  must  have  disengaged  itself 
from  some  hi^h  land  possessing  a  considerable  quantity  .0^  soil, 
and  the  possibility  that  this  land  might  not  be  far  distant^  From  tfiis 
place,  however,  till  their  arrival  in  latitude  69^,  detached  bei^, 
pr  islands  of  ice,  were  constantly  occurring,  so  numerous  indeed, 
about  the  latter  point,  as  almost  to  impede  and  pfevept  their 
passing  farther.  '  Sixty-six/  says  Captain  Weddell|| '  were  counted 
aiouna  us ;  and  for  about  fifty  miles  to  the  sput|ii  we  had  seldcnpi 
hfwer  in  sight/ 

Arrived  at  70°  26'  S.,  the  wind  became  moderate,^  die  se%  t^ 
lerably  smooth,  the  weather  pleasant,  and  the  ice-islands  had, 
almost  disappeared.  Unfortunately  the  two  thermometers,  had 
bisen  broken,  and  the  temperature  from  diis  dme  could  not  be 
ascertained,  but  we  are  told  it  was  fully  as  mild  as  in  the 
latitude  6l^  in  die  month  of  December  (34°  to  3GP)  and  diey 
were  now  near  the  parallel  of  73°.  The  sea  was  literally 
covered  with  birds  of  the  blue  peterel  kind,  but  nothing  like 
land  nor  any  indication  of  land  appeared.  The  weather  contmuefli 
mild  and  serene,  and  '  not  a  particle  of  ice  of  any  description  was 
to  be  seen ;'  and  this  absence  of  ice  continued  till  the  £Oth  of 
February,  when,  in  latitude  74°  13',  longitude  34°  17',  three  ice- 
islands  were  in  sight  from  the  deck,  and  one  more  from  the  mast- 
head. 

Having  attained  this  high  latitude,  which  is  three  degrees  and 
five  minutes  farther  south  than  Captain  Cook,  or  any  preceding 
navigator,  had  reached;  and  the  wind  blowing  fresh  from  die 
south,  the  season  too  fast  advancing.  Captain  Weddell  deemed  it 
prudent  to  return. 

'  I  would  willingly  (says  he)  have  explored  the  S.  W.  quarter,  but 
taking  into  consideration  the  lateness  of  the  season,  and  that  we  bad  to 
pass  homewards  through  1 000  miles  of  sea  strewed  with  ice-islands,  with 
long  nights,  and  probably  attended  with  fogs,  I  could  not  determine 
otherwise  than  to  take  advantage  of  this  favourable  wind  for  returning.' 
"Weddell,  p.  37. 

Captain  Weddell,  on  leaving  this  high  degree  of  southern  lati- 
tude, comes  to  a  conclusion  which,  in  our  present  state  of  igno- 
rance, he  is  hardly  authorized  to  do.  He  says  that,  as  the  sea  in 
this  high  latitude  was  free  from  ice,  and  as  in  6 1°  (that  is,  in  a 
lower  latitude  by  1 3  degrees)  his  ship  was  beset  in  heavy  packed 
ice,  which  extended  to  the  distance  of  100  miles  from  the  land« 
the  South  Pole  must  be  much  more  attainable  than  the  North; 
because,  in  a  much  more  advanced  position  towards  the  latter, 

there 
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diere  is  a  great  deal  of  land.  If  he  was  led  to  this  conclusion  bj 
observing  that  the  greatest  quantity  of  ice  was  always  found  hang- 
ing about  the  land^  we  so  far  agree  with  him.  Experience  has 
already  shown  that,  wherever  there  is  an  extensive  sea  free  from 
islands,  whatever  ice  may  be  formed  on  it  in  the  vnnter  season 
will,  when  broken  up  by  gales  of  wind,  be  drifted  about  till  it 
gets  hold  of  some  land,  where  it  takes  the  ground,  and  becomes 
fixed  to  the  shores;  consequently,  where  there  are  numerous 
islands,  as  is  the  case  in  the  Arctic  seas,  it  is  jammed  in  die 
straits  formed  between  them,  and  closes  entirely,  or  renders  veiy 
difficult,  the  navigation  of  these  straits.  But  how  can  he  tell  what 
land  may  exist  between  the  degree  of  latitude  which  he  reached 
and  the  South  Pole '?  Should  there  be  none,  we  have  no  doubt 
whatever  of  the  practicability  of  an  easy  navigation  to  that  Pole; 
and  as  little  have  we  that  Captain  Parry  will  find  an  uninter- 
rupted navigation  for  his  boats  to  the  North  Pole,  provided  no 
land  intervenes  between  that  and  Spitzbergen.  The  icebergs,  it 
is  true,  that  were  seen  in  this  high  latitude  by  Captain  Weddell, 
could  only  have  been  formed  by  the  precipitous  shores  of  land 
existing  somewhere  in  this  Antarctic  Ocean,  but  these  masses  are 
known  to  travel  far,  and  in  all  directions,  according  as  they  are  in- 
fluenced by  winds  and  currents. 

That  field-ice,  or  extensive  floes  of  ice,  cannot  be  easily  formed 
in  a  deep  and  expansive  ocean,  we  are  disposed  to  agree  with 
Captain  Weddell,  who  is  not  aware  perhaps  that  one  of  our 
best  old  navigators,  who  made  three  several  attempts  to  discover 
a  North-west  passage,  was  of  the  same  opinion,  observing  that 
*  the  deep  sea  friezeth  not;'  an  opinion  which  he  deduced  from 
his  own  experience,  and  which  is,  moreover,  considerably  corro- 
borated by  the  testimony  of  the  Baron  Wrangel,  who,  jrfter  tra- 
versing the  solid  ice  which  stretches  from  the  northern  coast  of 
Siberia  into  the  Polar  seas,  came  to  an  expanse  of  water  of  which 
he  could  see  no  end  in  any  direction ;  as  also  by  that  of  Franklin, 
who  saw  nothing  but  water  from  the  mouth  of  Mackenzie's  river; 
by  the  observations  of  Parry  in  Lancaster  Sound ;  and  lastly,  by 
the  experience  of  Mr.  Weddell  himself  in  the  Antarctic  Ocean. 
Though  the  fact  of  the  great  deep  sea  not  freezing  may  not  be 
strictly  and  universally  correct,  we  may  safely  affirm  that  it  never 
remains  frozen  over.  Captain  Parry  has  observed  that  the  first 
strong  breeze  of  wind  that  agitates  the  sea,  disperses  and  separates . 
the  ice  into  small  heaps  or  packs^  which  drift  away  till  they  find 
some  large  floe,  or  field,  or  the  shore  of  some  land  whereto  to 
attach  themselves.  Mr.  Weddell  may  therefore  be  right  in  his 
conjecture  that '  the  Antarctic  sea  will  probably  be  found  less  ici/^ 
than  is  generally  imagined ;  and  that,  if  there  be  no  more  land 
to  the  southward  of  the  spot  which  he  reached,  (which  is,  in 

fact> 
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hict,  Ae  wliols  questiony)  there^  may  be  a  clear  field  of  discovery, 
evaoto  the  Soutii  Pole/ 

Tlii»  voyage  of  Mr.  Weddell  will  assist  us  in  correcting  m 
enrcMieoiis  and  unfounded  notion,  which  has  somehow  or  otfier 

£>l  abroad^  and  passes  current  like  many  other  '  vulgar  errors/  that 
e~  southern  hemisphere  is  considerably  colder  than  fhe  northern 
one,  in  the  corresponding  degrees  of  latitude;  in  so  much,  that 
ten  degrees  of  latitude,  at  the  least,  must  be  added  to  the  latter 
(o  produce  an  equality  of  temperature  with  the  former — as  in  50^, 
for  instance,  of  north  latitude,  the  climate  is  of  equal  temperature 
.with  diat  of  40^  of  south  latitude.  This,  we  venture  to  affirm,  is 
not  the  case,  whethei^  on  the  land  or  on  the  ocean;  the  absurdity, 
88  a  general  rule,  is  obvious  enough ;  for  as  temperature  depends 
very  much  on  local  circumstances,  by  which  it  is  governed  per- 
haps more  frequently  than  by  degrees  of  latitude,  no  determinate" 
mle  of  general  comparison  can  possibly  be  established.  Thus 
we  find  that  oranges  will  grow  in  Europe  in  the  same  degree 
<tf  latitude  in  which  oats  will  scarcely  ripen  on  one  side  of  America; 
^fbUe  again,  on  the  opposite  side  of  that  same  continent,  in  the 
veiy  same  degree,  the  delicate  humming-bird  builds  its  nest. 

We  have  already  had  occasion  to  remark  how  much  warmer 
are  the  western  shores  of  continents  and  islands  than  their  eastern 
sides ;  perhaps  one  of  the  most  remarkable  instances  of  the  high 
winter  temperature  of  the  sea  on  a  western  coast  in  a  high 
latitude,  is  that  of  Norway,  where  the  sea,  even  in  its  inland  deep 
fiords,  is  rarely  if  ever  frozen  over.  Mr.  De  Capel  Brooke  saw 
nothing  like  ice  in  the  harbour  of  Hammerfest  in  lat.  70^,  at  a  time 
when  the  thermometer  on  the  shore  was  at  IS°  below  zero.  ^  On 
walking  down,'  says  he,  '  to  the  fiord,  the  whole  surface  was 
covered  with  a  thick  steam,  which  arose  from  the  sea/  He  tells 
us,  what  was  not  necessary,  that  this  was  occasioned  by  the  difle- 
rence  of  temperature  between  the  water  and  surrounding  air; 
that  the  vapour  of  the  former,  being  the  warmer,  is  condensed 
into  fog  by  the  colder  air,  and  becomes  visible ;  but  he  does  not 
teils  us  why  the  sea  should  be  warmer  on  this  than  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  where  the  heated  water  of  the  Gulf-stream 
rolb  its  current.  Is  the  phenomenon  occasioned  by  the  cold  water 
of  the  surface  descending  by  its  increased  gravity,  while  the  warmer 
and  lighter  ascends  to  take  its  place  from  the  great  depth  below?* 
(k  is  die  heat  that  puzzles  us  created  by  subterranean  fire? 

*  In  speaking  of  Lochness,  which  is  said  never  to  freeze  on  account  of  its  depth. 
Dr.  Johnson  observes, '  its  profundit^^  can  have  little  part  in  this  exemption ;  for  though 
deep  wells  are  not  frozen,  because  their  water  is  excluded  from  the  external  air,  j^et 
where  a  wide  surface  is  exposed  to  the  full  influence  of  a  freezing  atmosphere,  I  know 
not  why  the  depth  should  keep  it  open« 
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The  fact  is^  unquestionably,  as  stated  by  Mr.  De  Capd 
Brooke.  We  know  that  the  harbour  of  New  York,  in  lat.  40J*', 
is  almost  annually  frozen  up;  and  that  of  Halifax  and  the 
adjoining  sea  (lat.  44^^)  invariably  so  for  several  months ;  while 
the  sea  on  the  coast  of  Norway,  even  up  to  the  North  Cape  in 
lat.  71°  10',  is  never  frozen.  The  coast  of  Ireland  is  not  mo- 
lested by  ice ;  while  that  of  Newfoundland,  extending  5°  more 
southerly  than  that  of  Ireland,  is  surrounded  with  fields  of  ice 
for  several  months  every  year.  The  case  is  the  same  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  continent  of  Asia.  In  the  Japan  islands, 
snow  will  remain  on  the  ground  till  May.  At  Pekin,  in  lat.  40^, 
the  canals  are  frozen  up  for  two  months  in  the  year,  and  ice  is  not 
uncommon  at  Canton,  which  lies  under  the  tropic. 

Thtse  anomalies  do  not  exist,  or  exist  only  in  a  very  small 
degree,  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  the  vast  expanse  of  ocean  in 
proportion  to  tlie  land  there  preserving  a  more  equable  tempera- 
ture;— one  so  equable,  so  uniform  indeed,  that,  take  anyone 
parallel,  and  it  will  be  found  that,  in  the  whole  circumference  of 
the  globe,  no  other  difference  of  temperature  exists,  than  what 
may  be  accounted  for  by  the  different  nature  of  the  surface,  ai 
mountains,  forests,  sandy  plains,  &,c. 

As  there  is,  therefore,  little  or  no  analogy  between  the  two 
hemispheres,  so  no  comparative  estimate  can  be  formed  of  the 
difference  of  temperature  between  corresponding  parallels  of  lati- 
tude. Instead  of  this  difference  being  equal  to  10^  of  latitude  in 
favour  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  we  should  rather  be  inclined 
to  think  that  the  contrary  is  nearer  the  truth :  thus  we  shall  find 
that  South  Africa  has  as  high  a  summer  temperature  as  the 
northern  portion  of  that  great  continent ;  and  that  in  winter,  it 
has  one  that  is  much  more  so,  especially  near  its  southern  ex- 
tremity ;  and  that  South  America,  both  in  winter  and  summer, 
enjoys  a  much  higher  temperature  than  North  America.  The 
sea,  too,  within  the  Antarctic  circle,  as  we  have  seen,  is  very 
little  encumbered  with  ice  as  far  as  75°,  while  a  great  portion  <rf 
the  Arctic  seas,  and  even  10°  or  lli°  below  that  circle,  where  land 
abounds,  are  in  certain  places  almost  choked  up  with  it.  The 
summer  temperature  of  the  oceau  was  found  by  Mr.  Weddell 
every  where  higher  than  Captain  Parry  had  it  in  much  lower  la- 
titudes^. 

Tliese  examples,  which  might  be  greatly  multiplied,  are  suffi- 
cient to  show  the  absurdity  of  maknig  any  general  comparison! 
and  to  prove  how  unfounded  is  the  vulgar  notion  that  the  southern 
hemisphere  is  colder  in  corresponding  latitudes  than  the  northern 
one. 

Auothei:  circumstance,  of  a  different  nature,  struck  us  forcibly 

in 
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m  the  penusid  of  Captain  Weddeirs  book*  In  his  descriptkm  bf 
Ae- natives  of  Cape  Hom^  Tierra  del  Fuego  and  the  adjoimngi 
iflhnds,  one  might  suppose,  without  any  great  stretch  of  the  inuif* 
ion,  that  we  were  reading  Captain  -Parry's  account  of  the 
[oimaux  on  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  American  continent^ 
in  die  former,  as  in  those,  we  find  the  same  diminutive  stature,; 
&e  broad  full-moon  face,  the  skin  clothirig, — less  cumbrous  from* 
Ahb  tmperior  warmth  of  the  climate — the  same  luxury  of  feasting  on; 
blubber,  the  same  weapons  for  slaying  land  and  marine  smiimds^- 
such  as  slings,  darts,  bows  and  arroMrs>  and  these  similarly  eon»: 
slractedr^die  same  faculty  of  imitation  and  mimicking  whatever 
they  see  or  hear ;  these,  and  other  particulars,  are  all  in  accord*-*' 
aace  with  what  we  have  been  told  of  the  Esqiiimaux* 

•It  is  also  remarkable  that  something  of  the  same  kind,  flMtogh^ 
not  qaite  so  striking,  occurs  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
ia  Ae  resemblance  that  exists  between  the  Hottentots  at  the; 
Kmdiem  extremity  of  Africa,  and  the  Kalmucs,  the  Samoyedesi 
aiMl  other  diminutive  races  on  the   northern  parts  of  Asiatic: 
Siberia,  all  of  them  congenerous  with  the  more  civilized  Chinese^ 
^  whom  a  likeness  has  ere  now  been  pointed  out  in  the  statture, 
shape,  complexion  and  countenance  of  the  Hottentot;  most  parti-, 
cularly  so,  in  that  remarkable  feature,  the  oblique  and  elongated 
eye,  common  to  all  the  northern  nations  of  Asia.     The  habits  of . 
the  Hottentot,  however,  are  different  from  those  of  the  Asiatic 
nations;  as  they  must  necessarily  be  from  the  great  difference, 
which  exists  in  the  two  climates.         / 

We  may  here  also  pause  for  a  moment  on  the  curious  coincidence 
which  exists  at  the  southern  extremities  of  the  two  continents  of 
America  and  Africa,  on  both  of  which  we  find  a  race  of  pigmies  in 
close  contact  with  a  nation  of  giants ;  for  though  the  Patagonians . 
are  not  quite  so  tall  as  Pigafetta  and  many  of  the  old  navigators 
have  made  them,  they  are  undoubtedly  a  race  of  gigantic  stature ; 
while  the  Caffres,  in  close  contact  with  the  Hottentots,  differ 
about  as  remarkably  in  shape,  feature  and  colour,  from  their  dimi- 
nutive neighbours. 

The  last  thing  we  shall  remark  in  this  unpretending  little  volume 
is  the  praiseworthy  labour  which  its  author  appears  to  have  be- 
stowed, in  adding  new  and  important  information  to  the  interests 
of  navigation,  by  improving  the  hydrography  of  the  seas  and  islands 
at  the  southern  extremity  of  America,  and  in  detecting  errors  of 
great  importance  made  by  former  navigators.  These  points,  in-; 
deed,  are  of  so  much  importance,  as  to  have  induced,  among  other 
considerations,  the  Board  of  Admiralty  to  send  out  an  expedition, , 
consisting  of  two  ships  of  war,  for  the  express  purpose  of  sur- 
veying the  coasts  and  islands  of  Patagonia ;  and  the  commander 
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(Captain  King)  of  course  has  been  supplied  with  the  best  and 
most  expensive  instruments  that  can  be  made,  and  such  as  indifi- 
duals  cannot  be  expected  to  be  supplied  with.  Captain  Wedddl, 
however,  had  three  chronometers  of  his  own>  patent  azimudi  com- 
passes, and  such  other  iiistruments  as  are  mostly  in  use  by  navi- 
gators; of  which  he  appears  to  have  known  well  how  to  avail  him- 
self. As  an  old  and  able  master  in  die  navy,  he  entertained  a 
proper  feeling  and  a  just  sense  of  the  value  and  importance  of 
accuracy  in  hydrography,  and  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  dangers 
scattered  over  that  great  deep  navigated  by  multitudes  of  ships,  on 
whose  safety  the  lives  of  so  many  thousands  of  our  fellow-creap* 
tures  depend. 

Speaking  of  South  Iceland,  and  the  Auroras,  and  other  islands 
whidi  have  no  existence  but  on  the  charts,  he  justly  observes — 

^  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  any  men  should  be  so  ill-advised  as  to 
propagate  hydrographical  falsehoods  -,  and  I  pity  those  who,  when  they 
meet  with  an  appearance  that  is  likely  to  throw  some  light  on  the  state 
of  the  globe,  are  led  through  pusillanimity  to  forego  the  examination  of 
it.  But  the  extreme  reluctance  I  have  to  excite  painfnl  feelings  any 
where,  restrains  me  from  dealing  that  just  censure  which  is  due  to  many 
of  my  fellow-seamen,  who,  by  negligence,  narrow  views  of  pecuniary  in- 
terest, or  timidity,  have  omitted  many  practicable  investigations,  the 
want  of  which  continues  to  be  felt  by  the  nation,  and  more  especially  by 
merchants  and  ship-owners.' — p.  48. 

We  entirely  agree  with  him  in  these  sentiments.  The  man' 
who  points  out,  in  the  midst  of  the  wide  ocean,  a  single  rock 
unknown  before,  is  a  benefactor  of  the  human  race ;  not  less  so 
is  he  who,  after  careful  examination,  is  able  to  decide  that  a  rock 
or  a  shoal,  laid  down  at  random,  is  either  misplaced  or  has  no  ex- 
istence. These  are  discoveries  that  make  little  or  no  noise  in  the 
world ;  there  is  no  story  to  tell ;  no  romance  in  the  narrative;  it  is 
but  a  rock  less  or  more  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean,  where  thousands 
of  the  like  kind  exist ;  but  that  rock  may  have  been,  and  may  con- 
tinue to  be,  while  its  place  remains  unascertained,  the  cause  of 
destruction  of  many  valuable  lives  and  much  property.  Captain 
Weddell  has  performed  many  such  good  services ;  and  when  we 
consider  that  his  voyage  was  a  private  mercantile  speculation,  un- 
dertaken with  a  view  solely  to  profit,  he  is  so  much  the  more 
entitled  to  public  gratitude,  in  having  spontaneously  and  gratui- 
tously devoted  a  considerable  portion  of  time  to  hydrographical 
discovery  of  the  most  useful  kind.  We  will  mention  only  one 
instance.  A  cluster  of  three  islands,  called  the  Auroras,  are  laid 
down  on  the  charts  to  the  eastward  of  the  Falkland  Islands,  in  the 
track  nearly  of  ships  intending  to  double  Cape  Horn.  Their 
position  was  supposed  to  have  been  accurately  ascertained  by  the 
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lUravida  Spaqish  ship  of  war^  which  in  the  year  1796  was  sent 
spi^BSsly  for  that  purpose  from  the  Falkland  Islands,  from  which 
they  were  stated  to  be  only  distant  about  10^  of  longitude,  as 
lacertained  by  three  chronometers.  Every  body  of  course  be- 
lieved in  their  existence,  and  in  the  right  position  being  assigned 
to.^em^  but  Captain  Weddell  had  his  doubts  from  not  finding 
them,  in  their  place  on  the  chart  in  a  former  voyage.  He  now, 
therefore,  determined  to  look  for  them  more  narrowly;  l^e  got 
int6  their  supposed  latitude,  which,  indeed,  could  not  be  misr 
taken;  he  ran  down  the  longitude  many  degrees  both  ways,  and 
spent  ten  days  in  this  examination;  he  could  depend  on  his 
duronometers,  and  all  hands  were  constantly  on  the  look  out;  and 
the  result  was,  that  no  such  islands  as  the  Auroras  are  in  existence* 
The  Spaniard,  without  intending  to  practise  any  deceit,  had  been 
led  into  the  delusion,  as  is  supposed,  by  three  icebergs,  the  side 
of  one  of  which  was  probably  covered  with  black  eartib,  and  thus 
resembled  a  rock — ^like  another  seen  in  another  place  by  Captain 
Weddell  himself;  for  it  is  mentioned  in  the  journal  of  the  Atravida 
diat  the  eastern  extremity  of  one  of  these  masses  was  white,  and 
die  western  side  very  dark,  across  which  was  a  snoiuy  belt.  But 
Wfe  are  warned  to  stop — ^which  we  do  with  a  hearty  recommenda* 
lion  of  Mr.  Weddell's  little  volume  to  all  nautical  men  especially^ 
and  as  one  that  deserves  to  find  a  place  on  the  shelf  of  every 
library  that  pretends  to  a  collection  of  voyages  and  travels. 


Art.  IV. — Philippe' August e ;  Poeme  Hero'ique,en  Douze  Chants* 
Par  F.  A,  Parse val,  Membre  de  T Academic  Frangaise.  Paris* 
1826.     pp.  448. 

rpHIS  volume,  the  appearance  of  which  has  produced  a  sensa^ 
•*■    tion  in  Paris,  and,  what  is  still  better,  obtained  for  Monsieur 
Parseval  a  gold  snuffbox  from  His  Most  Christian  Majesty,  opens 
with  a  dedication : 

^  *A  LA  M^MOIRE 

DE 
JACQUES  DELILLE.* 

Then  comes  an  *  Avis  de  I'Auteur,'  informing  us  that  his  poem  is 
the  fruit  of  twenty  consecutive  years  of  assiduous  labour,  and  that 
it  should  have  remained  still  longer  in  his  portfolio,  but  for .  the 
following  consideration : — 

'  Je  ne  veux  point  attendre  que  r%e  me  prive  d'une  force  necessaire 
pour  corriger  les  fautes  qui  me  seront  revelees  par  le  grand  jour  de  Tiii- 
presHon.* 

With  such  solemnity  and  such  modesty  is  a  new  epic  introduced 
to  the  world. 

M.  Par- 
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M.  Parseval^  far  from  leaving  the  public  to  form  an  unassisted 
opinion  of  his  merits,  has  considerately  added  to  his  twelve  cantos, 
as  many  clustei's  of  critical  notes,  in  which  the  principles  of  epic 
composition  are  elaborately  expounded ;  and  every  passage,  the 
'  audacit^'  of  which  seemed  likely  to  startle  the  ignorant,  is  care- 
fully defended  by  maxims  from  Boileau  and  precedents  from 
Virgil.  Occasionally,  moreover,  the  herd  of  readers,  are  kindly 
put  on  their  guard  by  incidental  intimations  of  a  character  y^ 
more  conclusive  and  unanswerable :  for  example — 

'  Ce  fragment^  par  les  lectures  que  j*en  ai  faites,  a  obtenn  une  espke 
de  celebrite  et  m*a  valu  beaucoup  d* encouragement  de  la  part  de  ma 
confreres' — ^p.  433. 

Finally,  our  author,  reminding  us  in  a  note  that 

'  Horace,  Ovide,  et  plusieurs  poctes  antiques  ont  termine  lean 
ouvrages  par  un  epilogue  ou  ils  s'applaudissent  de  leurs  succes,* 

opens  the  twelfth  canto  of  Philippe-Auguste  with  an  apostrophe 
to  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt. 

'  Vous  m*avez  inspire,  superbes  pyramides  ! 
J*ai  voulu,  coMME  vous,  eterniser  men  nom!*  &c.  &c. 

All  this  is  imposing  enough :  nor  does  the  performance  itself,  on 
the  first  rapid  survey  of  its  Arguments,  appear  unworthy  of  a  con- 
siderable blowing  of  trumpets.  M.  Parseval  has  put  mankind  in 
possession  of  one  more  unquestioned  epic :  divided  into  twelve 
books :  having  its  episodes  introduced  exactly  at  the  established 
distances,  and  of  the  most  legitimate  dimensions :  crammed  full 
of  similes,  visions,  and  prophecies ;  heroes  of  the  most  spotless 
magnanimity,  and  cowardly  giants  ten  feet  high;  armour  bright 
from  hell  on  the  one  side  and  from  heaven  on  the  other;  charms, 
invocations,  sorcerers,  demons,  enchanted  bowers,  amorous  foun- 
tains, talking  trees :  single  combats,  in  which  the  direct  interfe- 
rence of  supernatural  power  enables  the  personage  whose  cause  is 
righteous,  and  his  valour  unequalled,  to  triumph,  and  great  bat- 
tles of  200,000  on  a  side,  in  which  the  fate  of  the  day  is  uni- 
formly decided  by  some  phenomenon  in  the  clouds;  seductions, 
each  of  which  brings  in  the  course  of  cantos  repentance  and  a 
baby,  and  murders,  followed  as  inevitably  by  remorse  and  a 
ghost: — in  a  word,  all  the  old  '  niateries  vatum.' 

There  are  three  deities  to  whom  M.  Parseval  ascribes  the 
chief  management  of  the  affairs  of  Philip  of  France,  and  his 
rebellious  vassal  the  count  of  Boulogne — for  these,  as  our  poet 
frequently  observes,  are  the  ^neas  and  Turnus  of  the  new  epic; 
—to  wit,  first  his  lioliness  the  Pope,  who,  however,  changes  sides 
more  than  once  in  the  course  of  the  action,  and  appears  inferior 
in  power  as  well  as  consistency  to  the  others :  secondly,  Genevieve, 

the 
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the  tutelary  saint  of  Paris^  and  the  Venus  of  this  piece  j'^d 
diiiidfyy  Melusihe^  the  fairy  of  Feudal  Anarchy,  viho  is  its  releni;- 
less  Juno.  The  former  of  these  ladies  is  represented  throtighout 
as  claiming^  receiving,  and  indeed  most  richly  meriting,  a 'degre^ 
of  homasey  which  to  read  of  even  in  an  epic  poem  must  severely 
wound  the  orthodox  feelings  of  Dr.  Doyle. .  She  acts  as  com- 
pletely as  an  independent  power,  and  at  least  as  effectually^  as 
any  of  Jupiter's  sons  or  daughters  do  in  the  Iliad.  The  other 
Female  Vittdex,  for  whom  M.  Jrarseval's  ingenuity  has  prepared  so 
many  knots,  his  *  D6mon  F6odal,'  is  a  more  original  creation  of 
the  fancy.  She  is  a  somewhat  Dagon-like  fairy,  lovely  woman 
above  the  girdle,  below  diat  mark  rejoicing  in  voluminous  sliiny 
folds  '  en  immense  spirale,'  equipped  with  a  battlemented  and 
raadiicolated  helmet,  and,  moreover,  vnth  scaly  armour,  on  which 
bends,  fesses,  cheverons,  lozenges,  tressures,  griffins,  and  all  Ae 
forms  of  heraldic  decoration  are  set  forth  in  endless  combinations 
pl^  quartering,  and  blazoned,  secutidum  artem,  in  azure,  gules^  vert, 
sable,  ermine,  or,  and  argent.  This  demon  of  escutcheons  has  a 
whole  troop  of  inferior  immortals,  crest-and-motto  imps  we  sup- 
pose^ at  her  command,  and  she  maintains  moreover  a  strict  cor- 
respondence with  the  King  of  the  Volcanoes,  who  is  at  all  times 
ready  to  lend  her  his  powerful  co-operation.  To  balance  this 
subterraneous  alliance  again,  the  tutelary  saint  of  Paris  has  an 
old  friendship  with  the  Spirit  of  the  Loire.  He  of  the  Volcanoes 
entertains  the  baronial  devil  by  an  eloquent  lecture  on  Geology, 
in  which  he  hints  his  acquiescence  in  the  theories  of  Mr.  Paullet 
Scrope,  and  then  obliges  her  by  shipwrecking  Philip  of  France 
and  all  his  court ;  while  the  Genius  of  the  Loire — of  whom  we 
are  informed  that, 

'  Ses  cheveux  sur  son  corps  en  ondes  se  d6roulent, 
Y  forment  des  ruisseaux  qui  sur  ses  flancs  s'6coulent, 
Et  vont  baigner  les  fruits,  les  plantes,  et  les  fleurs 
Dent  sa  verte  ceinture  entretient  les  couleurs  — 

the  active  Genius  of  the  Loire  drowns,  in  return,  the  retreating 
army  of  John,  King  of  England.  The  poet,  charmed  with  the 
manner  of  this  retribution,  exclaims  in  one  of  his  self-gratulatory 
and  instructive  notes — 

'  La  personification  d*un  fleuve  dans  la  thiogonie  Chretienne  ne  doit 
avoir  aucun  rapport  avec  celle  d'un  fleuve  du  Pagan isme.* 

He  adds, '  J'ai  cherch6  k  vaincre  cette  difficult^,  etfespire  que 

mes  lecteurs  rrHen  sauront  gre ; — and  we,  to  speak  for  ourselves, 

beg  leave  to  assure  M.  Parseval  that  we  feel  extremely  obliged  to 

Mm  for  the  trouble  he  has  taken  upon  this  occasion. 

Our  author  appears,  indeed,  throughout  all  his  notes  to  be 
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haunted  with  an  exceeding  dread  that  the  marvellous  machineir 
of  which  he  so  lavishly  makes  use,  may  displease  the  critics  oi 
these  degenerate  and  prosaic  days.  Twice  he  takes  occasion 
to  quote  at  length  the  same  four  lines  of '  notrel6gislateur  Boileau/ 

^  Sans  tous  ces  ornemens  le  vers  tombe  en  langueur^ 
La  poesie  est  morte^  ou  rampe  sans  vigueor; 
Le  Poete  n*est  plus  qu  un  orateur  timide, 
Qu *un  froid  historien  d'une  fable  insipide.* 

And  again  and  again  he  Eeminds  the  world,  that  Virgil  has  pro- 
duced an  epic^  but  Lucau  no  more  than  a  gazette  in  hexameters. 

We  believe,  however,  that  M.  Parseval  will  find  he  has  been 
rather  mistaken  in  his  apprehensions.  Few  critics,  we  venture 
to  say,  will  seize  on  the  appearance  of  his  great  work,  as  pre- 
senting an  irresistible  opportunity  for  investigating  the  principles 
on  which  either  the  marvellous  in  general,  or  any  particular 
species  of  the  marvellous,  has  been,  or  ought  to  be  introduced 
eitlier  in  this,  or  in  any  other  species  of  composition.  Such 
speculations,  it  will  in  all  probability  be  decided,  may  be  safely  de- 
ferred until  another '  Poeme  H6ro'ique'  of  the  old  school  shall 
have  been  put  forth  by  some  person  in  whom  the  public  have  the 
pleasure  to  recognize  not  merely  a  diligent  student  of  the  various 
treatises  of  the  poetic  art,  but  a  poet. 

If  hard  students  are  commonly  rewarded  in  France  by  gold 
snuffboxes,  the  gentleman  has  deserved  his,  which  we  hope  is  a 
musical  one.     He  has  got  his  Horace  and  his  Boileau  by  heart, 

'  And  if  we  have  not  read  Longinus, 
Will  magisterially  outshine  us :' 

He  has  perused  with  laudable  perseverance  M.  de  Sainte  Palaie's 
Essays  on  Chivalry,  Dr.  Robertson's  View  of  the  Feudal  Sysr 
tem,  the  Ren6e  of  the  Vicomte  de  Chateaubriand,  the  Castle  of 
Otranto,  and  many  other  works  illustrative  of  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  middle  ages ;  and  the  lore  thus  laboriously  ac- 
cumulated is  spread,  with  a  generous  hand,  both  over  his  numbers 
and  his  notes.  He  has  given  us  we  know  not  how  many  tourna- 
ments, parliaments  of  love,  banquets,  ordeals,  dubbings  of  knights, 
and  professions  of  nuns — but  unfortunately^  he  has  described  no 
realities  which  had  not  been  much  better  described  before — and 
he  has  invented  nothing  but  what  is  absurd.  We  understand 
that  the  skill  with  which  he  constructs  his  Alexandrines  has  been: 
much  applauded  in  his  own  country ;  and  this  praise  he  probably 
deserves.  But  if  we  overlook  the  mere  mechanism  of  versificar 
tion,  and  come  to  M.  Parseval's  language,  we  fear  it  is  impossible 
nof  to  see  that  in  this  far  more  essential  matter,  poverty,  conceit 
and  utter  incongruity  of  effect  are  blemishes  equally  prevailing  and 

fatal. 


Gilall'  .There  •  ir  a  comtont  etrtiggle  to  bletod^  i3m  pjctaresque 
Bunpticiify  of  the  Ghronicler  or  Rcuiaiicer^  \irith  what  the  Frescb 
talk  of  as  the  polished  stateliness  of  the  French  tragedy;  and  tfcfe 
result  is  disagreeable.  In  one  paragraph. we  have  *  Haute  et 
puissante  dame/  and  in  the  n^xt  '  Qooi^  Madame?'  ^  Royal 
spectres  .begin  t^eir  speeches  with  an='  Eh  \Am!  and  when  the 
^ost  of  the  chosen  heroMonttnorenci  himself  beads*  the  French 
army,  and  decides  the  fate  of  the  empire  at  Bovines;  we  are  told 
that 

"^  GermainSy  Hoogrois,  Teutons^  reculent  eflfray^s^ 
Tremblants^  saisis  dliorreur,  et  presqutJmiSoyis; 
La  force  en  vain  combftt,  F^pouvante  est  (das  forte  ^ 
Mdrt  OB  vivant^  fant6nie  ou  chevalier^  N*iMVoara/  • .  •  • 

Again,  one  of  the  principal  preux  of  the  cycle  of  I%ilimie  A^*** 
gii8te>'condeiving  an  unfortunate  passion  for  die  wife  of  the  eldest 
SDii^-  his  king  and  his  own  most  particular  friend,  is,  as  is  pro- 
per, by  that  lady  rejected  and  rebuked ;  falls,  of  course,  into  a  state 
of  the  most  profound  and  heroic  melancholy,  and  thus  describes 
his  situation — 

'  Le  bonheur  est  f6cond,  le  malheur  est  aride, 
Bien  d'nn  coeur  isole  ne  peat  remplir  le  vide. 
CepeHdant,  quelqtiefois,  dans  mes  fougueux  ^ans 
Jc  veux.  me  r^veiller  k  la  gloire,  aux — talbns!* 

But  the  best  example  is  behind.  The  main  knot  in  the  fable 
of  M.  Parseval  is  this:  Philippe  Auguste,  being  persuaded  that 
his  dearly  beloved  queen,  Isembure,  is  an  adultress,  dismisses  her 
and  takes  Agnes  de  Meranie  in  her  stead.  The  pope,  disap- 
proving of  this  proceeding,  lays  an  interdict  on  the  kingdom  of 
France,  the  consequences  of  which  are  fearful  in  the  extreme ; 
more  particularly  the  interruption  to  marriages,  thus  tenderly, 
classically,  and  ecclesiastically  alluded  to  by  our  poet — - 

'  O  vierges,  qui  d*amour  languissez  d^s  Taurore, 
Le  soir  en  soupirant  vous  languirez  encore  3 
N'esperez  plus  d*Hymen  :  I'Eglise  en  8on  courroiix   • 
Sur  sa  porte  a  fixe  d'inflexibles  verroux — ' 

In  the  meantime  Agnes  herself  becomes  convinced  of  her  prede- 
cessor's purity — for  no  other  reason  in  the  world  but  that  the  said 
predecessor,  with  whom  she  meets  one  fine  morning  by  the  merest 
accident  in  the  world  in  a  church,  assures  her  she  is  pure.  The 
Queen  de  facto  engages  Montmorenci  to  prove  the  fact  thus 
ascertained,  by  a  duel,  and  the  result  is  the  re-establishment  of  the 
Queen  de  jure,  the  removal  of  the  interdict,  and  the  final  triumph 
of  Philippe  Auguste  over  all  his  enemies.  Now  it  seems  pretty 
dear  that  the  return  of  Isembure  to  her  husband's  arms  under 
such  circumstances  is  an  incident  of  high  importance  in  the  plot 
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of  this  epic :  the  situation  is  in  itself,  no  one  can  deny,  a  very  noble 
and  affecting  one.  The  following  is  the  use  made  of  it  by  M. 
Parseval. 

'  Les  ordres  da  monarque  assemblent  son  conseil. 
Isembure,  au  milieu  d'un  pompeux  appareil. 
Sort  du  cloitre,  et  bient6t  des  grands  environnee, 
Par  les  mains  d'un  epoux  resplendit  coaroonee. 
Le  Heros  lui  sourit,  luifait  un  doux  accueil  : 
Toute  SA  couR  l'imite,  et^  sortant  dun  long  deuily 

Au  RANG  QU  £LLE  A  PERDU  LA  REINE  EST  REPLACEB*  !  !  ! 

'  Les  d^nombrements/  says  M.  Parseval,  *  qui  font  une  partie 
n6cessaire  de  r6pop6e,  ont  pen  d'attraits  pour  les  lecteurs:  et 
c'est  1^  surtout  que  le  poete  doit  6puiser  toutes  les  ressources  de 
Tart  d*6crire,  pour  obtenir  leur  attention/ 

The  above  is  part  of  the  note  upon  the  passage,  in  which  M. 
Parseval  describes  the  army  of  King  John  at  the  battle  of 
Bovines;  to  wit: 

'  Les  uns  vienoent  da  nord  de  la  ricbe  Angleterre 
Qui  sous  Plantagenet  baisse  un  front  tributaire ; 
C'est  le  vaillant  Sussex,  le  noble  Vestmorland, 
Somerset  et  Pembrock,  Carlisle  et  Cumberland : 
Tous  veulent  d* Albion  venger  les  grands  desastres : 
Je  ne  t'oublierai  pas,  famiUe  des  Lancastres, 
Qu*attendent  les  combats,  les  succ^s,  les  revers, 
Et  dont  la  renommee  remplira  Tunivers. 
£t  Yous,  nobles  guerriers  d'Hertford  et  de  Cambridge, 
Audacieux  Norfolk,  arrogant  Fauconbridge, 
Suffolk,  et  Middlesex,  etalez  k  nos  yeux 
Votre  pauvrete  noble,  et  vos  noms  glorieux, 
Tandis  que  des  Anglais  Teblouissante  elite 
Salsbery,  Rochester  son  ardent  proselyte, 
Et  Stafford,  et  d'Essex  etincellent  sous  Tor 
Que  leur  ont  prodigue  les  beautes  de  Windsor.' 

Not  satisfied  with  surpassing  Homer  and  Virgil  in  this  splendid 
manner,  M.  Parseval  takes  various  opportunities  of  coming  to 
close  quarters  with  the  most  celebrated  poets  of  modern  days* 
We  request  particular  attention  to  the  following  passage  froia 
Chant  VII.  in  which  he  enters  the  lists  with  Milton  and  trans- 
ports us  to  the  Empyrean. 

*  Thibaut  dans  un  air  pur 
La  suit,  et  voit  Marie  en  un  palais  d*azur 
0\X  la  myn-be,  exhalant  une  divine  essence. 
Fume  et  vole  en  parfums  de  joie  et  d'innocence. 
La  Princesse  a  Thibaut,  dans  la  celeste  cour. 
Fait  remarquer  alors  Ui  source  de  C  amour. 
Qui  du  scin  du  Trbs-Haut  enjiots  brillants  s*6coale. 
En  cascades  s'epanche,  en  nappes  se  deroule, 
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Et  dont  les  ruiaseaus  d'or.  At  nacre,  et  de  aaphir, 

Surpassent  en  ttclat  tous  les  tresors  d'OpLir. 

Pareillee,  sur  sa  rive,  k  de  UancLes  statues, 

Dc  leur  seule  pudeur  les  saintea  ref^taesj 

Se  plongeoient  k  I'envi  dans  son  brillant  canal, 

Dont  les  eaiu  trahissoient  Icur  eclat  virginal. 

lliibaiit  voit  ces  torrens  balancer  dans  lew  onde 

Clotilde,  Rosalie,  Ursule,  Radegondc, 

Qui  oagCDt,  s'loondant  de  ces^ots  ptidevi, 

Brillante  effusion  du  Souverain  des  cieux.' 
ecomuiendiDg  these  '  flots  precieux,' '  flota  brlilaiits,'  *  bril- 
canals'  and  '  brillautes  effusions'  to  the  leisurely  consi- 
ion  of  our  readers,  we  request  them  to  pass  with  us  for  s 
lent  to  Chant  XI.  where  Pnilippe-Auguste  is  gratified  with 
~\ey  of  the  apparitions  of  all  his  royal  predecessors  on  the 
le  of  France,  aud  among  the  rest  those  of  Childeric  and  his 
mour  Baziue. 

'  Cette  ombre  que  to  vois,  liii  dit  la  plus  jeune  ouibn;, 

Est  Childeric,  et  moi,  jcsuis  Baziue.     Un  jour 

Banni  de  ses  etats,  il  parut  dans  ma  cour 

En  r6clamant  par  lui  1' hospitality  sainte, 

Mon  epouK  I'accueillit.     Oh  '.  de  quel  trouble  atteinte 

Je  vis  sa  beaute  fiere  et  sauoble  candeuv! 

Mais,  soumis  au  devoir  d'unc  austere  pudeui', 

Je  craignois  peu  1' Amour  et  son  cbariue  ang&lique ; 

lostruite  ii  respecter  le  culte  evaagelique> 

Je  meditois  ses  lois,  quandj  m'abordant  uu  soir, 

Celui  que  vous  voyez  k  mes  pieds  vint  s'asseoir: 

Une  Bible  en  ses  mains  ofiroit  ce  beau  cantique 

Ou  le  Roi  Salomon,  sous  I'arbre  aromatique, 

A  la  beaute  qu'il  aime  exprime  son  amour. 

Les  ombres  de  la  nuit  luttaient  contre  le  jour. 

Nous  etions  seuls ;  L'ecrit  dont  la  siunte  lecture 

D'uue  mystique  ardeur  nous  offroit  la  peiuture 

Sembloit  nous  rGveler  les  voluptes  des  cieux ; 

Vers  ses  yeux  adores  i'osai  toumer  mea  yeux. 

'      '  ir  Far'       '  '      " 


I 


f'ardeur  6tincellaute ; 
Une  tremblante  main  pressoit  ma  main  tremblanle, 
Et  sembloit  implorer  ou  la  vie  ou  la  mort ; 
Quand  je  lus  ce  verset  qui  decida  mon  sort ; 
Que  les  baisers  sont  doux  quand  c'est  toi  qui  les  cueiUef, 
Et  lorsque  sur  mon  lit  la  rose  ouvrant  ses  feuilles, 
La  Rose,  dont  I'odeur  m'encensc  nuit  et  jour, 
Avec  toi  m'eaveloppc  en  des  parfums  d'amour. 
Celui  que  j'aime  alors,  dans  1  ardeur  qui  I'enivre, 
II  ctoit  h.  mes  |)ieds  . . .  .joabliai  le  smnt  Uvre, 
Et,  durant  tout  Icjour,  de  mon  amant  epris, 
Mes  yeux  ne  virtntplus  Us  celestes  ecrits.' 

c  c  y 
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The  poet  9ays^  with  perfect  good  faith^  in  his  Note  on  this 
passage — 

'  cette  apparition  de  Bazine  et  de  Child6ric  m'a  6t6  ikspirbb  par  Tadiiii- 
rable  Episode  de  Fran^oise  de  Rimini  dans  I'Enfer  da  Dante. 

Inspiration^  indeed  !  We  certainly  thought  that  a  living  geniiu 
of  our  own  country  had  succeeded  in  degrading  the  story  of 
Francesca  of  Rimini  as  far  as  the  powers  of  human  bathos  could 
plunge^  but  we  must  admit  that  this  new  master  of  the  '  Epop£e 
Chr6tienne/  as  he  continually  calls  it^  has  achieved  a  still  baser 
degree  of  profanation.     A  great  authority  says ; 

'  In  poetry  the  height  we  know ; 
*Tis  only  infinite  below : — 
For  instance  : — when  we  rashly  think 
No  rhymer  can  like  Welsted  sink, 
Concanen,  more  aspiring  bard. 
Soars  downwards  deeper  by  a  yard.' 

The  introduction  of  Solomon  for  I^auncelot,  and  the  muddy 
murder  of '  quel  giorno  piii  non  vi  leggemmo  avante'  in  the  three 
last  lines  we  have  quoted  from  M.  Jrarseval,  are,  however,  we 
must  still  hope,  specimens  of  the  absolute  ne  plus  infra. 

In  an  earlier  part  of  this  epic  poem  the  scene  between  Hubert 
and  Arthur,  in  Shakspeare's  King  John,  inspires  Monsieur 
Parseval  with  a  passage  quite  as  abominable,  and  so  much 
longer,  that  we  cannot  think  of  transcribing  it.  But  indeed  our 
readers  may,  probably,  be  of  our  own  opinion :  namely,  that  we 
have  already  given  too  much  space  to  a  performance  in  which, 
after  all,  there  is  at  least  as  much  to  provoke  pity  as  merriment 
The  chief  faults  revealed  by  his  '  grand  jour  de  I'impression'  are« 
he  may  depend  upon  it,  never  once  alluded  to  in  the  voluminous 
notes  of  this  laureate  of  the  Tabati^re. 


Art.  V. — 1 .  The  Subaltern.    8vo.     Edinburgh.     1825r 

2.  The  Adventures  of  a  Young  Rifleman  in  the  French  and 

English  Armies  during  the  War  in  Spain  and  PortuMl,Jrtm 

1806  to  1816.     Written  by  himself.     London.     1826. 
S.  Adventures  of  a  French  Serjeant,  during  his  Cat^paigns  in  Italy, 

Spain,  Germany,  Russia,  S^c.  from  1805  to  1823.     Written 

by  himself.     London.     1826. 

1[1/'HEN  we  consider  of  what  materials  the  British  army  is 
^  ^  composed;  that  its  officers  are,  for  the  most  part,  and  have 
long  been,  gentlemen,  and  men  of  at  least  spiae  education;  we 
cannot  help  experiencing  both  regret  and  surprize  at  the  total 
absence  of  literary  ambition  •  which  appears  geaer^y  to  affect 
them.     There  is  perhaps  no  species  of.co^p<WUon  which  the 

reading 
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reading  public  is  disposed  to  treat  with  greater  lenity,  certainly 
none  better  calculated  to  interest  and  amuse,  than  a  Military  Me- 
moir. The  soldier  necessarily  meets,  in  the  course  of  his  active 
career,  with  so  many  wild  adventures;  he  sees  human  nature 
Mder  modifications  so  multifarious  and  so  grotesque; — the  hor- 
rible and  the  ludicrous,  the  savage  and  the  pathetic,  fall  in  his 
iray  so  frequently,  and  in  such  picturesque  combinations  and 
juxtapositions, — diat  if  he  have  but  the  good  taste  to  shun  affsc- 
talion,  and  to  tell  his  tale  in  plain  intelligible  language,  it  aj^eaift 
to  us  to  be  the  next  thipg  to  impossible,  that  he  should  not  tell  it 
pleasantly; — ^yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  our  own  literature  is 
^tremely  poor  in  books  of  this  claiss.  . 

We  must  go  back  to  the  days  of  native  good  fidth — ^wben 
such  men  as  Munro  described  almost  without  suspecting  that 
diere  was  any  art  in  description — ere  we  can  catch  even  a  glimpse 
of  the  realities  of  warfare,  set  forth  at  first  hand  by  any  professed 
author  fairly  and  honestly,  as  we  find  them  in  the  *  Recolleclions 
of  the  Peninsula,'  and  in  the  still  abler  volume  which  we  have 
named  at  the  head  of  our  paper,  *  The  Subaltern.'  The  traita 
of  this  kind  that  enliven  our  more  recent  works  of  history  bttwe 
been  painfully  accumulated  from  the  conversation  or  private 
letters  of  individuals,  who  never  dreamt  of  authorship*  Defoe 
made  happy  use  of  such  materials  in  his  Cavalier,  and  Swift  in  his 
Memoir  of  Captain  Crichton;  but  what  would  we  not  give  to 
have  the  great  civil  war  of  England,  or  even  the  contests  in  which 
Crichton  had  a  part,  painted  by  an  eye-witness,  with  that  expan- 
sion and  picturesque  truth  of  detail,  which  this  Subaltern  has 
bestowed  upon  one  little  fragment  of  the  peninsular  campaigns 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington !  Captain  Carleton's  account  of  hia 
Spanish  campaigns  in  the  time  of  Peterborough  is  a  valuable 
and  an  interesting  work,  and  deserves  the  compliment  that  Dr. 
Johnson  paid  to  it;  yet  considering  what  Carleton's  materials 
were,  his  performance  must  be  pronounced  jejune  in  die  extreme, 
when  compared  with  the  volume  now  before  us. 

The  author  (now  known  to  be  Mr.  Gleig)  served  during  but  a 
short  period  of  the  late  war  in  Spain,  and  his  rank  was  such,  that 
he  could  see  but  little  of  what  was  actually  done  by  the  army 
while  he  belonged  to  it.  Under  these  circumstances,  he  has  had 
nevertheless  the  good  sense  to  describe  nothing  but  what  he  did 
witness ;  and  he  does  this  so  well,  that  we  know  no  other  book 
from  which  the  civilian  reader  is  likely  to  derive  so  distinct  a  no- 
tion of  the  actual  employments  and  feelings  of  an  individual 
British  regimental  officer  during  a  hard  fought  campaign. 

It  has,  perhaps,  been  of  advantage  to  the  book,  that  the  writer 

c  c  4  was 
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was  only  for  a  short  time  a  soldier.  He  was  seduced,  we  under* 
stand,  from  his  college  at  Oxford,  by  the  spirit-stirring  gazettes  of 
1812 — joined  the  army  in  the  Peninsula  during  the  summer  of 
1813 — served  on  till  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  and  having  by 
that  time  sufficiently  gratified  his  love  of  adventure,  returned  to 
his  university,  and  resumed  the  studies  of  the  profession  for  which 
he  had  originally  been  destined.  From  the  quiet  and  well-ordered 
existence  of  an  English  vicarage,  the  quondam  subaltern,  it  may 
be  easily  imagined,  looks  back  in  a  calm  and  contemplative  mood 
to  the  scenes  of  violent  excitement  in  which  a  part  of  his  life  was 
passed ;  his  mind  retraces  them  as  it  might  the  visions  of  some 
strange  dream ;  it  seems  as  if  he  even  wrote  minutely,  in  order  to 
convince  himself  that  he  was  not  writing  a  fiction.  The  narra- 
tive accordingly  reflects  with  honesty  and  openness  the  mirth  and 
lighthearteduess  of  the  young  campaigner  in  his  quarters,  and  the 
intense  and  grim  interest  which  possesses  him  in  the  hour  of  the 
battle  or  the  breach;  but  a  strain  of  serious  enough  reflection 
appears  to  mingle,  in  the  writer's  thoughts  throughout,  however 
much  he  tries  to  conceal  it.  He  compels  himself  to  record  not 
only  what  he  did  but  what  he  felt;  and  the  delight  which  the 
kindest  and  noblest  dispositions  can  take  in  employments  pro- 
ductive of  so  much  suffering  and  desolation  is  remembered  in  a 
spirit  of  sufficient  sobriety. 

The  author  would,  we  think,  have  done  well  to  prefix  to  this 
volume  a  brief  sketch  of  the  condition  and  fortunes  of  the  Britiab 
army  during  the  period  of  active  operations  which  inunediately 
preceded  his  joining  it,  and  we  shall  attempt  to  do  what  he  has 
neglected,  in  order  that  our  readers  may  enter,  as  we  ourselves 
have  entered,  into  the  spirit  of  his  tale. 

The  month  of  May,  1813,  was  already  drawing  to  a  close,  when 
Lord  Wellington  opened  a  campaign  which,  beginning  at  the  bor- 
ders of  Portugal,  came  not  to  a  conclusion  till  the  allied  tents  were 
pitched  upon  the  soil  of  France.  Previous  to  the  commence- 
ment of  that  campaign  the  disastrous  results  of  Buonaparte's 
mad  expedition  into  Russia  had  begun  sensibly  to  affect  the 
resources  of  the  French  army  in  Spain.  Not  only  was  it  im- 
possible any  longer  to  reinforce  that  army  by  fresh  levies;  but 
whole  divisions  of  its  best  troops,  with  some  of  its  ablest  ge- 
nerals, were  withdrawn — at  a  period  when  least  of  all,  since  tfie 
commencement  of  the  arduous  struggle,  veteran  tcoops  and  effi- 
cient commanders  could  be  spared.  Soult,  taking  with  him  no 
fewer  than  30,000  men,  returned  into  France :  La  Mancha  was 
in  consequence  evacuated;  the  Army  of  the  South,  as  it  was 
called,  concentrated  between  Talavera,  Madrid,   and   Toledo; 
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whilst  Joseph,  quitting  the  capital,  and  carrying  along  with  him 
Ae  whole  of  his  court,  established  his  head-*quarters  at  v  alladolid. 
All  these  movements  indicated  an  intention  on  the  part  of  th^ 
memy  to  assemble  the  bulk  of  his  forces  in  the  northern  and 
Bordi-eastem  provinces ;  and  the  whole  of  April  was  accordingly 
eokisumed,  by  the  French  in  filing  fromtheTagustotheDouro;— ^ 
by  the  British,  in  watching  these  movements,  and  preparing  to 
tiilctt  advantage  of  them  as  soon  as  the  fitting  moment  should 
^anrive* 

:,  .That  moment  came  at  length,  and  Lord  Wellington,  at  tiie 
head  of  the  finest  and  best  appointed  army  wbidi.  England  has> 
peihsaps,  ever  sent  into  the  field,  moved  frond  ^  cantonments 
ilbove  the  Tormes.  His  success  was  such  as  to  surpass  eten  his 
own  expectations; — ^inde^  the  progress  of  the  alli^'forceisfe- 
i^embled,  for  a  while,  rather  a  triumphant  march  than  the  prose- 
cution of  a  campaign  on  which  the  fate  of  kingdoms  depended. 

On  the  24tb  of  May,  the  advanced  guard  appeared  before  Sa- 
lamanca; on  the  26th  that  city  was  occupied;  and  the  rear  of 
the  French  so  closely  pressed,  tihat -several  hundred  prisoners  ren 
Qiained  in  the  hands  of  the  pursuers.  On  the  27th  and  28th,  Sij^ 
Rowland  Hill's  corps  took  post  between  the  Torm^  and  the 
Pouro,  whilst  Lord  Wellington  in  person,  with  the  kft  wii^  of 
the  army  under  the  command  of  Sir  Thomas  Graham,  proceeded 
towards  Miranda-de-Douro.  This  point  he  reached  on  the  29th; 
and  on  the  31st,  a  position  was  taken  up  upon  the  Esla,  the  left 
resting  on  Tabara,  in  communication  with  the  army  of  Gallicia, 
and  the  right  in  advance  of  Carvajales.  But  no  pause  was  made 
here.  On  the  1st  of  June  the  huzzars  entered  Zamora;  on  the 
day  following  they  took  possession  of  Toro;  and  they  executed 
their  movements  with  so  much  alertness,  that,  besides  sabring  vast 
numbers,  they  succeeded  in  taking  upwards  of  two  hundred  pri- 
soners. 

The  French  army,  having  collected  into  one  mass,  was  now 
under  the  nominal  command  of  King  Joseph,  Marshal  Jourdan 
filling  the  responsible  station  of  Major-General.  It  retreated 
from  the  last  mentioned  place  in  great  disorder,  leaving  Valla- 
dolid,  well  filled  with  all  kinds  of  military  stores,  to  be  taken 
possession  of  by  the  victors;  and  precipitately  crossing  the  Carrion, 
took  the  road  to  Burgos,  with  the  view,  as  it  was  imagined,  of  put- 
ting it  in  a  posture  of  defence.  In  this  movement  the  enemy 
were  rapidly  and  closely  followed  by  the  British  troops ;  one  di- 
vision of  whom,  under  the  command  of  Sir  Rowland  Hill,  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  them  to  action  near  the  Pisuerga;  and  so  deci- 
sive was  the  issue  of  that  atfair,  that  Burgos  being  abandoned, 
and   its  fortifications  blown  up,  the  retreat  continued,  almost 

without 
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without  a  halt^  till^  on  the  20th  of  June,  the  two  armies  encamped 
in  sight  of  one  another  on  the  heights  on  either  side  of  Vittorit. 
Thus,  in  the  short  space  of  one  month,  and  without  having  suffered 
any  severe  privations,  or  any  considerable  loss  of  lives,  Ae  alliied 
forces  traversed,  and  delivered,  the  entire  kingdom  of  Spain ;  with 
the  exception  of  a  small  portion  of  the  provinces  of  Biscay,  the 
Asturias,  and  Catalonia. 

To  a  progress  so  vast  and  so  little  impeded  succeeded  a  victoiy 
not  less  glorious  than  any  which  has  ever  graced  the  British  anns. 
The  battle  of  Vittoria  was  fought;  and  tibe  shattered  remains  of 
the  French  army,  without  artillery,  without  baggage,  without 
money,  fell  back,  through  the  passes  of  the  Pyrenees,  upon  their 
own  frontier.  They  crossed  the  Bidassoa,  leaving  powerful 
garrisons  behind  them  in  the  cities  of  Pampluna  and  St.  Sebas- 
tian's ;  and  there,  on  the  mountains  which  overhang  the  stream, 
they  continued  in  a  state  of  inaction  till  the  return  of  Soult  with 
new  powers,  and  the  reorganization  of  the  materiel. 

Of  all  the  French  marshals  to  whom  it  has  been  the  fate  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  be  opposed,  Soult  appears  to  have 
been  by  far  the  most  active,  and  the  most  enterprizing.  No 
sooner  did  he  find  himself  at  the  head  of  the  army  dian,  blaming 
the  precipitancy  which  had  induced  his  predecessors  to  abandon 
so  many  favourable  positions,  and  to  evacuate  so  many  tenable 
strong  holds,  he  proposed  to  remedy,  as  far  as  circumst^ces 
would  allow,  the  fatal  errors  of  which  they  had  been  guilty*  He 
began  by  encouraging  his  troops  in  a  proclamation  as  spirited 
and  well  composed  as  could  have  been  delivered ;  and  he  lost  no 
time  in  following  up  the  impression  thus  made  upon  them,  by 
a  renewal  of  offensive  operations.  Several  sanguinary  battles 
were  fought  among  the  vallies  of  the  Pyrenees  during  the  months 
of  July  and  August ;  but,  though  the  French  general  did  won- 
ders, and  his  troops,  catching  ardour  from  his  example,  surpassed 
themselves  in  valour  and  determination,  the  superior  sagacity  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  the  cool  courage  of  his  soldiers^ 
rendered  every  effort  to  force  their  position  abortive. 

In  the  mean  while,  the  siege  of  St.  Sebastian's,  on  the  one  side 
of  the  position,  and  the  blockade  of  Pampluna  on  the  other,  were 
formed ;  and  it  is  here  that  our  Subaltern  takes  up  the  thread  of 
his  story.  At  first,  as  is  well  known,  neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
proceeded  with  any  favourable  results.  An  attempt,  indeed,  to 
carry  the  former  fortress  by  storm  on  the  25th  of  July,  was  de- 
feated with  considerable  loss;  nor  was  any  impression  made  upon 
the  fortifications  such  as  to  authorize  a  second,  till  the  last  day  of 
August.  On  that  day  the  old  breach  being  widened,  and  a  new 
one  effected,  it  was  determined  to  risk,  once  more,  the  conse- 
quences 


l^lijNices  of  an  assault;  .and  o^f  the:  assault  itself  the  foUowiag  vivid 
*  8€^c«rate  account  is  given.in  the  volume  before  us.    We  extract 
{lassage^  partly  because  it  falls  in  with  our  own  detul>  and 
because  it  is  a  fair  specimen  (^  the  SubaUem*s  style. 

The  forlom  hope  took  its  station  at  the  mouth  of  the  most  advanced 
about  half-past  ten  o'clock.  The  tide,  which  had  long  turned, 
now  fast  ebbing,  and  these  gallant  fellows  beheld  its  departure  wiib 
of  feverish  anxiety  such  as  he  only  can  imagine  wno  has  stood 
s  similar  situation.  This  was  the  first  time  that  a  town  was  stormed 
'daylight  since  the  commencement  of  the  war,  and  the  storming  party 
re  enabled  distinctly  to  perceive  the  preparations  which  were  making 
'&eir  reception :  there  was,  therefore,  something  not  only  interesting 
novel  in  beholding  the  muzzles  of  the  enemVs  cannon  frcmi  die 
~  and  other  batteries  turned  in  such  a  ^firection  as  to  flank  the 
I,  whilst  the  glancing  of  bayonets  and  the  occasional  xue-of  ciqpe 
feathers  gave  notice  of  the  line  of  infantry  which  was  forming  un- 
h  the  parapet.  There  an  officer  from  time  to  time  could  be  dis- 
ished  leaning  his  telescope  over  the  top  of  the  rampart  or  tiiirongli 
opening  of  an  embrasure,  and  prying  with  deep  attention  into  our 
igements.  Nor  were  our  own  officers,  particularly  those  of  the 
^ers,  idle.  With  the  greatest  coolness  they  exposed  themselves  to 
piping  fire  of  musketry,  which  the  enemy  at  intervals  kept  up,  whilst 
examined  and  re-examined  the  state  of  the  breaches.  It  would  be 
edit  to  convey  to  the  mind  of  an  ordinary  reader  any  thing  Vlk6 
Correct  notion  of  the  state  of  feeling  which  taxes  possessidfi  of  a  man 
limiting  for  the  commencement  of  a  battle.  In  the  first  place,  time 
i|ipears  to  move  upon  leaden  wings,  every  minute  seems  an  hour,  and 
every  hour  a  day.  Then  there  is  a  strange  commingling  of  levity  and 
ericmsness  witbln  him,  a  levity  which  prompts  him  to  laugh  he  scarce 
ai0W8  why,  and  a  seriousness  which  urges  him  ever  and  anon  to  lift  up 
,  mental  prayer  to  the  Throne  of  Grace.  On  such  occasions  little  or  no 
0Knrersatron  passes.  The  privates  generally  lean  upon  their  firelocks^ 
HA  the  officers  upon  their  swords,  and  few  words  except  monosyllables^ 
('least. in  answer  to  questions  put,  are  wasted.  On  these  occasions, 
6o>  the  faces  of  the  bravest  often  change  colour,  and  the  limbs  of  the 
adat  resolute  tremble,  not  with  fear  but  with  anxiety,  whilst  watches 
fe  cxmsulted  till  the  individuals  who  consult  them  grow  absolutely 
reary  of  the  employment.  On  the  whole,  it  is  a  situation  of  higher  ex- 
itement  and  darker  and  deeper  agitation  than  any  other  in  human  life, 
mr  can  he  be  said  to  have  felt  all  which  man  is  capable  of  feeling,  who 
las  not  filled  it. 

'  Noon  had  barely  passed,  when  the  low  state  of  the  tide  giving 
evidence  that  the  river  might  be  forded,  the  word  was  given  to  ad- 
rance.  Silent  as  the  grave  the  column  moved  forward.  In  one  instant 
flie  leading  files  bad  cleared  the  trenches,  and  the  others  poured  on 
fad  quick  succession  after  them,  when  the  work  of  death  began. 
The  enemy^  having  reserved  their  fire  till  the  head  of  the  ccdumn  had 
Ipained  the  middle  of  the  stream,  then  opened  with  the  most  deadly 
«lfect.    Grape,  cannister,  musketry,  shells,  grenades,  and  every  species 
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of  missile  were  hurled  from  the  ramparts^  beneath  which  our  gaUant 
fellows  dropped  like  com  before  the  reaper;  ia  so  much^  that  in  the  space 
of  two  minutes  the  river  was  literally  choked  up  with  the  bodies  of  the 
killed  and  wounded,  over  whom^  without  discrimination^  the  advancing 
division  pressed  on.  The  opposite  bank  was  soon  gained^  and  the  short 
space  between  the  landing-place  and  the  foot  of  the  breach  rapidly 
cleared  without  a  single  shot  having  been  returned  by  the  assailants. 
But  here  the  most  alarming  prospect  awaited  them.  Instead  of  a  wide 
and  tolerably  level  chasm,  the  breach  presented  the  appearance  only  of 
an  ill-built  wall  thrown  considerably  from  its  perpendicular,  to  ascend 
which,  even  though  unopposed,  would  be  no  easy  task.  It  was,  how- 
ever, too  late  to  pause ;  besides,  the  men's  blood  was  hot  and  their  ooa- 
rage  on  fire,  so  they  pressed  on,  clambering  up  as  they  best  could,  and 
effectually  hindering  one  another  from  falling,  each  by  the  eagerness  of 
the  rear  ranks  to  follow  those  in  front.  Shouts  and  groans  were  now 
mingled  with  the  roar  of  cannon  and  the  rattle  of  musketry  :  our  firont 
ranks  likewise  had  an  opportunity  of  occasionally  firing  with  effect,  and 
the  slaughter  on  both  sicles  was  dreadful.  At  length  the  head  of  the 
column  forced  its  way  to  the  summit  of  the  breach,  where  it  was  met  in 
the  most  gallant  style  by  the  bayonets  of  the  garrison.  When  I  say  the 
summit  of  the  breach,  I  mean  not  to  assert  that  our  soldiers  stood  upon 
a  level  with  their  enemies,  for  this  was  not  the  case.  There  was  a  high 
step,  perhaps  two  or  three  feet  in  length,  which  the  assailants  mnst  sur- 
mount before  they  could  gain  the  same  ground  with  the  defenders,  and 
a  very  considerable  period  elapsed  ere  that  step  was  surmounted.  Here 
bayonet  met  bayonet,  and  sabre  met  sabre,  in  close  and  desperate  strife, 
without  the  one  party  being  able  to  advance  or  the  other  succeeding  in 
driving  them  back.  . 

'  Things  had  continued  in  this  state  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
when  Major  Snodgrass,  at  the  head  of  the  thirteenth  Portuguese  regi- 
ment, dashed  across  the  river  by  his  own  ford,  and  assaulted  the  lesser 
breach.  This  attack  was  made  in  the  most  cool  and  determined  manner, 
but  here,  too,  the  obstacles  were  almost  insurmountable ;  nor  is  it  pro- 
bable that  the  place  would  have  been  carried  at  all  but  for  a  measure 
adopted  by  General  Graham,  such  as  has  never  perhaps  been  adopted 
before.  Perceiving  that  matters  were  almost  desperate,  he  had  recourse 
to  a  desperate  remedy,  and  ordered  our  own  artillery  to  fire  upon  the 
breach.  Nothing  could  be  more  exact  or  beautiful  than  this  practice. 
Though  our  men  stood  only  about  two  feet  below  the  breach,  scarcdy 
a  single  ball  from  the  guns  of  our  batteries  struck  amongst  them,  whilst 
all  told  with  fearfiil  exactness  among  the  enemy.  The  fire  had  been 
kept  up  only  a  few  minutes,  when  all  at  once  an  explosion  took  place 
such  as  drowned  every  other  noise,  and  apparently  confounded,  for  an 
instant,  the  combatants  on  both  sides.  A  shell  from  one  of  our  mortan 
had  exploded  near  the  train  which  communicated  with  a  quantity  of  gun- 
powder placed  under  the  breach.  This  mine  the  French  had  intended 
to  spring  as  soon  as  our  troops  should  have  made  good  their  footing  or 
established  themselves  on  the  summit,  but  the  fortunate  accident  just 
mentioned  anticipated  them.    It  exploded  whilst  300  grenadiers,  the 
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dite  of  the  garrison^  stood  over  it;  and  instead  of  sweeping  Uie  storming 
parljflnto  eternity,  it  only  cleared  away  for  their  advance*  It  was  v 
a  spectacle  as  appalling  and  grand  as  the  imagination  can  oonoeiT^  tiie 
signt  of  that  explosion.  The  noise  was  more  awfal  than  any  which  I 
have. ever  l^eard  before  or  since,  whilst  a  bright  flash,  instantly  suceeeded 
hf  a  smoke  so  dense  as  to  obscure  all  vision,  produced  an  effect  upon- 
tbose  who  witnessed  it,  such  as  no  powers  of  language  are  adequate  to- 
describe.  Such,  indeed,  was  the  effect  of  the  whole  occurrence,  that 
farperhi^  half  a  minute  after  not  a  shot  was  fired  on  either  side.  .Both 
paraes,  stood  still  to  gaze  upon  the  havoc  which  had  been  produced !  in 
so -much,  that  a  whisper  might  have  caught  your  ear  for  a  distance  of 
several  yards.  The  state  of  stupefaction  into  which  they  were  at  first- 
thrown  did  not,  however,  last  long  with  the  British  troops.  As  the. 
smoke  and  dust  of  the  ruins  cleared  away,  they  beheld  befixe  Uiem 
a  space  empty  of  defenders,  and  they  instantly  rushed  forward  to  occupy 
it. .  Uttering  an  appalling  shout,  the  troops  sprang  over  the  dihmidated 
parapet,  and  the  rampart  was  their  own.  Now  then  began  aU  those- 
■ladaening  scenes  which  are  witnessed  only  in  a  storm,  of  flight  and 
shoghter,  and  parties  rallying  only  to  be  broken  and  'disperaed,  till- 
SaiStf,  having  cleared  the  works  to  the  right  and  left,  the  soldiers  poured 
down  into  the  town.' — p.  49. 

"■  Saving  thus  exhibited  our  author  in  his  character  of  a  man  of 
ndence,  we  deem  it  right  to  let  our  readers  see  in  what  frame  of 
iund  he  contemplates,  at  a  moment  of  inaction,  the  scene  of  a 
bkttle  passed  by.  In  company  with  some  of  his  brother  oflScers 
he  visited  St.  Sebastian's  about  a  fortnight  after  it  had  fallen* 

'  The  reader  will  easily  believe  that  a  man  who  has  spent  some  of  the 
best  years  of  his  life  amid  scenes  of  violence  and  bloodshed,  must  havC' 
witnessed  many  spectacles  highly  revolting  to  the  purest  feelings  of  our 
nature  3  but  a  more  appalling  picture  of  war  passed  by — of  war  in  its 
darkest  colours, — those  which  distinguish  it  when  its  din  is  over — than 
was  presented  by  St.  Sebastian's,  and  the  country  in  its  immediate 
vicinity,  I  certainly  never  beheld.  Whilst  an  army  is  stationary  in  any 
district,  you  are  wholly  unconscious  of  the  work  of  devastation  which  is 
proceeding — you  see  only  the  hurry  and  pomp  of  hostile  operations.  But, 
when  the  tide  has  rolled  on,  and  you  return  by  chance  to  the  spot  over 
wMch  it  has  last  swept,  the  effect  upon  your  mind  is  such,  as  cannot  even 
be  imagined  by  him  who  has  not  experienced  it.  Little  more  than  a 
week  had  elapsed^  since  the  division  employed  in  the  siege  of  St.  Sebas- 
tian's had  moved  forward.  Their  trenches  were  not  yet  filled  up,  nor 
tbeir  batteries  demolished ;  yet  the  former  had,  in  some  places,  fallen  in 
of  their  own  accord,  and  the  latter  were  beginning  to  crumble  to  pieces. 
We  passed  them  by,  however,  without  much  notice.  It  was,  indeed, 
impossible  not  to  acknowledge,  that  the  perfect  silence  which  prevailed 
was  far  more  awful  than  the  bustle  and  stir  that  lately  pervaded  them ; 
whilst  the  dilapidated  condition  of  the  convent,  and  of  the  few  cottages 
which  stood  near  it,  stripped,  as  they  were,  of  roofs,  doors,  and  windows, 
and  perforated  with  cannon  shot,  inspired  us,  now  that  they  were  deserted, 
with  sensations  somewhat  gloomy.     But  these  were  trifling — a  mere: 

nothing. 
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nothings  when  compared  with  the  feelings  which  a  view  of  the  towD 
itself  excited.  ' 

'  As  we  pursued  the  main  road^  and  approached  St.  Sebastian's  by  its 
ordinary  entrance,  we  were  at  first  surpiized  at  the  slight  degree  of 
damage  done  to  its  fortifications  by  the  fiire  of  our  batteries.  The  waUs 
and  battlements  beside  the  gate- way  appeared  wholly  uninjured,  Uie  ray 
embrasures  being  hardly  defaced.  But  the  delusion  grew  gradually  mon 
faint  as  we  drew  nearer^  and  had  totally  vanished  before  we  reached  the 
glacis.  We  found  the  draw-bridge  fallen  down  across  the  ditch,  in  such 
a  fashion  that  the  endeavour  to  pass  it  was  not  without  danger.  The 
folding  gates  were  torn  from  their  hinges,  one  lying  flat  upon  the  gronml, 
and  the  other  leaning  against  the  wall ;  whilst  our  own  steps,  as  we 
moved  along  the  arched  passage^  sounded  loud  and  melancholy. 

'  Having  crossed  this,  we  found  ourselves  at  the  commencement  of 
what  had  once  been  the  principal  street  in  the  place.  No  doubt  it  wn^ 
in  its  day,  both  neat  and  regular  3  but  of  the  houses  nothing  now  re* 
mained  except  the  outward  shells,  which^  however,  appeared  to  be  of  n 
uniform  height  and  style  of  architecture.  As  far  as  I  could  judge,  they 
stood  five  stories  from  the  ground^  and  were  faced  with  a  sort  of  £ree- 
stone,  so  thoroughly  blackened  and  defiled  as  to  be  hardly  cogDisa]il& 
The  street  itself  was,  moreover,  choked  up  with  heaps  of  ruins,  wmaag 
which  were  strewed  about  fragments  of  household  furniture  and  <doUiingi 
mixed  with  caps,  military  accoutrements,  round  shot,  pieces  of  shells, 
and  all  the  other  implements  of  strife.  Neither  were  there  wanting 
other  evidences  of  the  drama  which  had  been  lately  acted  here,  in  the 
shape  of  dead  bodies,  putrefying,  and  infecting  the  air  with  the  most 
horrible  stench.  Of  living  creatures,  on  the  other  hand,  not  one  was  to 
be  seen,  not  even  a  dog  or  a  cat ;  indeed,  we  traversed  the  ifiiiole  dty 
without  meeting  moi^e  than  six  human  beings.  These,  from  their  drev 
and  abject  appearance,  struck  me  as  being  some  of  the  inhabitants  who 
had  survived  the  assault.  They  looked  wild  and  haggard,  and '  moved 
about  here  and  there,  poking  among  the  ruins,  as  if  they  w^re  either  m 
search  of  the  bodies  of  their  slaughtered  relatives,  or  hoped  to  find  some 
little  remnant  of  their  property.' 

The  fall  of  St.  Sebastian's  was  speedily  followed  by  the  ad- 
vance of  the  whole  army.  On  the  7th  of  October,  the  Bidassoa 
was  crossed,  and  the  heights  above  carried  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet,  the  allied  army  taking  possession  of  the  ground  ^iiich 
had  been  previously  held  by  the  troops  of  Marshal  Soult;  but  it 
was  not  till  the  10th  of  November  that  circumstances .  would 
authorize  a  further  progress  into  an  enemy's  country.  Pampluna 
still  held  out;  and  to  leave  a  place  of  so  much  consequence,  in 
his  rear,  accorded  not  with  the  policy  of  Lord  Wellington.  As 
soon,  however,  as  intelligence  reached  him  that  that  city  had  ac- 
tually surrendered,  he  once  more  put  his  columns  in  motion; 
drove  the  French  from  the  stupendous  position  of  St.  Jean  de  Luz; 
and  having  rendered  his  communications  as  secure  as  it  was  pos- 
sible to  render  them,  placed  the  different  divisions  in  cantonments 

for 
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ftHr;.the  wii^to..  Though  we  have  already  made  longer- extiracti 
hovtk  the  Subalteru,  than  we  are  in  the  habit  of  making  from  worka 
Ukl^y:  t9  he  extensively  read^  we  cannot  avoid  laying  before  our 
re«id^rs  die  ifoHowing  lively  sketch  of  the  life  of  a  soldier  in  bis 
wint^H^fuarters.  After  relating  by  what  means,  and  in  what 
manner  he  and  his  friend  contriv^  to  render  their  apartment 
hafaitiAle,  our  author  proceeds  to  say; 

'  Httvibg  thus  rendered  oiir  quarters  a9  snug  as  they  were  capable  of 
being  made,  my  friend  and  myself  proceeded  daily  into  the  aqjoinixig 
WQO^in  search  of  game  5  and  as  the  frost  set  in,  we  found  them  amply 
fU^A,  not  only  with  hares  and  rabbits,  but  with  cocks,  snipes,  am) 
odier  bi^ls  c^  passage.  We  were  not,  bowever,  so  fortunate  as  to^fall 
in  with  any  of  the  wild  boars  which  are  said  to  frequent  these  thickets, 
thoiig^  it^  devoted  more  than  one  morning  to  the  search;  but  we  ma- 
va^jtA  to  supply  our  own  tables,  and  the  tables  of  several  of  our  comrades, 
wilii  a  very  agreeable  addition  to  the  lean  beef  which  was  issued  out  to 
at.  Nor  were  other  luxuries  wanting.  The  peasantry,  having  recovered 
ilidbr.c(mfidence,  returned  in  great  numbers  to  their  homes,  and  seldom 
fiiJidT  to  cftB  at  our  mansion,  once  or  twice  a  week,  with  wine,  fresh 
bl||d^  tiidia,  and  bottled  beer$  by  the  help  of  which  we  contrived  to 
Afa^well,.  as  long  as  our  fast-diminishing  stock  of  money  lasted.  I  say 
ftst-duninisbing  stock  of  money;  for  as  yet  no  addition  had  been  nuid^ 
tp-ihat  which  each  of  us  brought  with  bun  from  England;  and  though 
the  pay  of  the  army  was  now  six  months  in  arrear,  but  faint  hojpes  -w^rp 
eitotained  of  any  immediate  donations. 

'  It  was  not^  however,  among  regimental  and  other  inferior  officers, 
that  this  period  of  military  inaction  was  esteemed  and  acted  upon  as  one 
of  enjoyment.  Lord  Wellington's  fox-hounds  were  unkennelled;  and 
he  himself  took  the  field  regularly  twice  a  week  as  if  he  had  been  a 
denizen  of  Leicestershire,  or  any  other  sporting  county  in  England.  I 
need  pot  add  that  few  parks  in  any  country  could  be  better  attended. 
Not  that  the  horses  of  ail  the  huntsmen  were  of  the  best  breed,  or  of  the 
gayest  appearance ;  but  what  was  wanting  in  individual  splendour  was 
made  up  oy  the  number  of  Nimrods ;  nor  would  it  be  easy  to  discover  a 
fidd  more  fruitful  in  laughable  occurrences,  which  no  man  more  heartily 
enjoyed  than  the  gallant  Marquis  himself.  When  the  hounds  were  out 
he  was  no  longer  the  commander  of  the  forces,  the  general- in-chief  of 
three  armies,  and  the  representative  of  three  sovereigns ;  but  the  gay, 
merry,  country  gentleman,  who  rode  at  every  thing,  and  laughed  as  loud 
when  be  fell  himself,  as  when  he  witnessed  the  fall  of  a  brother  sports- 
man.' 

From  these  comfortable  cantonments  the  British  army  was 
again  moved  on  the  ninth  day  of  December.  The  object  of  this 
movement  being  merely  to  throw  the  right  across  the  Nivelle, 
which  had  hitherto  interrupted  its  line  of  communications,  that 
object  Was  no  sooner  attained,  and  a  recognizance  of  the  intrenched 
camp  in  front  of  Bayonue  effected,  than  the  different  brigades  in 
the  left  and  centre  columns  once  more  returned  to  their  quarters. 

But 
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But  in  these  they  were  not  left  long  unmolested.  On  the  morniBg 
of  the  10th  the  outposts  were  attacked  with  great  fury;  andt 
battle  ensued^  which  with  hardly  any  interruption  contiimed, 
during  the  hours  of  daylight,  throughout  the  whole  of  the  ISA, 
the  11th,  and  the  12th.  Our  author's  description  of  this  batde 
is  a  great  deal  too  long  for  insertion ;  but  we  can  safely  recom- 
mend it  to  the  notice  of  our  readers,  as  in  no  respect  less  spi- 
rited, or  less  correct,  than  the  account  of  the  storming  of  St.  Se- 
bastian which  we  have  already  given. 

We  cannot  afford  room  to  follow  our  young  soldier  throu^ 
the  remaining  details  of  his  amusing  work;  nor  is  it  necessaiy 
that  we  should.  The  passages  we  have  extracted  present  no  pAr^ 
tial  picture  of  the  volume:  it  is  written  throughout,  not  indeed. 
with  uniform  elegance,  but  with  unfailing  spirit;  and  to  the 
accuracy  and  truth  of  his  sketches  the  autlior  has^  as  we  undei^ 
stand,  received  infinitely  higher  testimony  than  we  could  fumisL 

The  ^  Young  Rifleman'  presents  a  lively  contrast  to  the  high- 
spirited  ^  Subaltern.'  This  adventurer  also  tells  his  ovm  tale — and 
he  tells  it  very  amusingly.  A  poor  young  barber-surgeon  of  Er- 
furt is  inveigled  into  the  service  of  Buonaparte  in  1806,  and 
performs  several  of  the  Spanish  campaigns  in  the  capacity  of  a 
private  footsoldier.  He  is  at  last  taken  prisoner  by  the  English, 
and  being  smitten  with  prodigious  admiration  of  the  beef,  pudding, 
comfortable  clothing,  and  easy-paced  steeds  of  his  countrymen 
in  the  King's  German  Legion,  enlists  into  that  fine  corps  at 
Lisbon.  He  serves  with  them  both  in  Spain  and  in  Sicily,  and 
has  the  opportunity  of  seeing  England  herself,  and  admiring 
her  cheer.  This,  indeed,  is  the  great  object  of  the  Rifleman-- 
barber's  attention  throughout  all  his  wanderings.  He  is  in  hb 
way  a  sort  of  Dugald  Dalgetty — doing  his  duty,  we  have  no 
doubt,  but  uniformly  reserving  his  best  zeal  for  the  collecting  of 
Provende.  He,  through  half  his  book,  represents  the  French, 
army  as  a  set  of  innocent  lambs  horribly  ill  treated  by  the  Spaniards 
— unjustly,  and  even  without  the  shadow  of  excuse,  condemned 
by  that  obstinate  race  to  a  long  protracted  penance  of  hard 
marches  and  meagre  fare.  But  the  very  first  steam  of  our  flesh- 
pots  converts  him,  and  he  becomes,  from  that  moment,  fully  dcnr 
sible  to  all  the  atrocity  of  Napoleon's  invasion.  He  is  of  the 
opinion  of  Sancho  Panza  at  Camacho's  wedding,  that  there  are 
but  two  lineages  in  the  world,  the  House  of  Have  and  the  House 
of  Want,  and,  like  Sancho,  gives  all  his  loyalty  to  the  former.  - -The 
perfect  good  faith  with  which  this  character  describes  hiifr*J"  as 
taking  money  from  a  poor  girl  in  a  Posada  for  not  betJQfnig  a 
little  love-secret  that  accident  had  let  him  into,  withiDut  apparebtly 
entertaining  the  slightest  suspicion  that  his  conduct  was  at  M  nn- 
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worthy  of  a  hero, — and  many  instances  of  similar  simplicity  scat- 
tered over  his  pages^  are  most  edifying.  This  person  also  has, 
it  appears^  returned  to  his  original  calling ;  and  we  dare  say  the 
Cutbeard  of  Erfurt  conducts  himself  in  a  style  that  will  by  no 
meabs  recommend  him  to  the  custom  of  her  Moroses. 

The  *  Adventures  of  the  French  Serjeant/  which  too,  it  \yould 
appear,  have  been  published  for  the  first  time  in  this  paradise  of 
copyright,  are  the  work  of  a  better  educated  and  a  much  cleverer 
person  than  the  German  Rifleman :  but  the  author's  selfishness  and 
sulkiness  are  so  conspicuous  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his 
career,  that  not  all  the  smartness  of  his  style  and  the  magnificence 
of  his  vanity  are  enough  to  make  his  book  a  pleasant  one.  It  is 
disagreeable  to  be  detecting  at  every  turn  the  soul  of  a  candle- 
snuiFer  beneath  the  trappings  even  of  a  melo-dramatic  hero.  The 
non-commissioned  auto-biographers  are  both  of  them,  by  their 
own  showing,  mean  fellows;  but  the  one  speaks  out  his  foibles 
with  something  of  the  candour  of  another  Gil  Bias ;  the  other  is 
more  like  a  shallow  Fathom. 

Many  passages  of  the  Serjeant's  book  are,  however,  exceed- 
ingly entertaining,  and  perhaps  none  more  so  than  the  chapter  in 
which  he  describes  his  residence  upon  Cabrera,  a  small  and  barren 
island  off  the  Spanish  coast,  to  which,  along  with  some  other  pri- 
soners taken  by  the  guerrillas,  he  was  relegated  in  February, 
J  8 10.  But  a  few  days  before  he  had  strutted  in  the  midst  of  one 
of  the  haughtiest  and  best  appointed  armies  that  ever  scorned  the 
name  of  Fekin. 

*  At  two  in  the  afternoon/  says  he,  *  we  were  within  sight  of  Cabrera. 
When  we  approached  the  coast,  we  saw  the  rocks  on  the  shore  crowded 
with  people  j  I  could  soon  distinguish  the  persons  individually,  who  had 
their  eyes  fixed  upon  us,  and  seemed  to  follow  our  movements  with 
anxious  care.  I  examined  them  in  my  turn,  without  being  able  to 
account  for  the  scene  before  me  -,  at  last  a  sudden  impulse,  which  struck 
me  with  astonishment  and  stupefaction,  told  me  that  the  men  before  me 
were  Frenchmen,  whose  lot  I  was  come  to  share.  Many  of  them  were 
quite  naked,  and  as  black  as  mulattos,  with  beards  fit  for  a  pioneer,  dirty 
and  out  of  order  -,  some  had  pieces  of  clothing,  but  they  had  no  shoes,  or 
theic  legs,  thighs,  and  part  of  their  body  were  bare.  The  number  of 
thesi.  new  companions  of  mine  I  estimated  to  be  about  five  or  six  thou- 
sand, among  whom  I  at  last  saw  three  with  pantaloons  and  uniforms  still 
almost  entire ;  the  whole  body  were  mingled  together  on  the  rocks  and 
the  beach,  were  shouting  with  joy,  beating  their  hands,  and  following  us 
as  we  moved  along/ — Adveiitures  of  a  French  Serjeant,  p.  89. 

's  tumult  was  soon  explained.     The  vessel  in  which  the  ' 
Serjt      t  sailed  was  that  which  once  a  week  brought,  or  was  ex- 
pected to  bring,  the  prisoners'  rations.     Bad  weather  sometimes, 
and  Spanish  indolence  more  frequently,  delayed  the. arrival  .until 
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the  depot  was  balf  famished :  and  upon  this  occasioti  tbe  m- 
tience  of  the  poor  Frenchmen  had  already  been  considernbly  tried* 
The  bris  was  unladen  forthwith,  and  the  ensuing  c^rencMN^  of 
distribution  is  thus  described. 

'  An  immense  semi-circle  was  formed  round  tbe  spot  where  the  bmi 
and  meat  had  been  deposited.  Ten  or  twelve  persons  were  in  tiie 
centre  ;  one  of  them  had  a  list  in  his  hand,  and  called  out  successive^ 
for  the  different  divisions  to  come  forward,  and  likewise  cried  out  thdr 
respective  numbers.  Three  or  four  men  then  came  forward,  received 
the  rations  allotted  to  their  mess,  and  carried  them  away ;  the  printe 
divisions  were  then  made  among  themselves.  I  should  not  give  a  jint 
idea  of  the  manner  in  which  tbe  distribution  was  made,  by  saying,  that 
the  utmost  order  and  regularity  prevailed  j  it  was  more  than  order,  it 
was  a  kind  of  solemn  and  religious  gravity.  I  doubt  if  the  importnt 
and  serious  duties  of  ambassadors  and  ministers  of  state  have  ever  ii 
any  country  been  fulfilled  with  such  dignity  as  was  shovni  on  the  oom* 
tenances;  and  in  every  movement  of  tbe  distributors.  Bread  seemed  to 
be  a  sacred  object,  the  smallest  morsel  of  which  could  not  be  secieiBi 
without  committing  an  heinous  crime ;  tbe  smallest  pieces  which  had 
been  broken  off  in  tbe  conveyance  were  gathered  with  care  and  reqwot, 
and  placed  on  tbe  heap  to  which  they  belonged.  I  was  busily  engaged 
iu  surveying  this  singular  ceremony,  and  took  no  share  in  it  my9af  j  I 
did  not  know  whom  I  was  to  apply  to  for  rations,  which  I  had  an  eq^ 
claim  to  with  the  rest ;  hence  I  was  soon  left  alone,  for  everv  one  went 
off  with  his  supply.  This,  however,  I  was  not  much  concerned  at ;  I  had 
four  loaves  in  my  knapsack,  two  pounds  of  salt  beef,  and  a  bottle  o^-niiii) 
with  these  I  could  do  till  the  next  distribution  of  provisions.  I  van- 
dered  up  and  down  the  shore  with  a  staff  in  my  hand,  and  my  knapsack 
on  my  back,  and  I  was  thinking  of  walking  into  the  interior  ov  the 
island,  when  I  was  addressed  by  some  of  the  prisoners^  and  in  a  fcir 
minutes  surrounded  by  a  considerable  crowd.  The  distribution  flf 
provisions  had  been  a  matter  of  too  great  importance  for  theyn  to  pay 
attention  to  me  at  first  3  but  it  would  seem,  after  the  staff  <^  life,  WW 
they  loved  most,  was  to  hear  news  of  their  native  land.  I  was  of^ 
whelmed  with  questions  about  the,  situation  of  the  various  rc^uient^  l0( 
above  all  of  tbe  state  of  France,  and  the  affairs  of  the  PeninsuUu  t  tioU 
them  all  I  knew.  Several  times  when  i  was  speaking  of  opr  lafe  nc- 
tories,  my  voice  was  drowned  with  shouts  of  joy,  mingled  witlf  •expfet' 
sions  of  courage,  national  pride,  and  vengeance.' — pp.  90,  9 1 . 

These  gentlemen  had  their  Circenses  as  well  a«  ibeir  loav^ff* 
They  fought  duels  every  day ;  and  tbe  very  next  momiiig  after  hii 
arrival  our  Serjeant  was  engaged  as  second  in  one  of -these  afittin, 
where  the  principals  had  great  difficulty  in  agreeing  as  to  weapons 
— the  election  lying  between  razors  fixed  to  the  ends  of  cines, 
scissors,  knife-blades,  awls,  and  sailniakers'  needles,  all  similarly 
mounted.  One  of  the  combatants  '  not  understanding  jMfixtf/  . 
razors  were  ultimately  preferred. — They  had  a  regular  bazaar: 

'  It  was  situated  at  a  spot  honoured  with  the  name  of  the  PidaisJUiyal, 
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surrounded  by  ten  or  twelve  huts^  and  containing  as  many  stalls,  some  in 
|J^  ppep  air»  others  with  a  slight  covering,  with  one  end  fixed  to  the 
ground,  and  the  other  suppoited  by  tvi^o  poles.  Here  were  sold  bread, 
fiVAe  salt  fish,  scraps  of  cloth,  thread,  needles,  wooden  forks  and  spoons  3 
tbe  various  produce  of  the  industry  of  the  prisoners  5  pepper,  twine,  and 
other  articles  in  the  smallest  quantity,  for  one  could  buy  a  single  thread, 
%.  ^cr^p  of  cloth  no  bigger  than  one's  hand,  and  even  a  pinch  of  snuff, 
Ihree  of  which  cost  a  sous.  I  remember  a  Polish  officer  who  owed  nine 
ppnches,  and  the  shop-keeper  refused  to  give  him  any  more  credit.' — 
pp.  95,  9:6. 

But  the  following  is  the  most  characteristic  part  of  the  delinea*^ 
tion. 

*  Meanwhile,  every  one  was  busy  at  Cabrera ;  we  had  tailors,  shoe- 
makers, public  criers,  artisans  in  hair,  bones,  and  tortoise-shell,  and  some 
who  cut  out  with  their  knives  little  figures  of  animals  in  wood  5  and 
about  two  hundred  men,  the  wreck  of  a  dragoon  regiment,  raised  in 
Auvergne,  were  quartered  in  a  cave,  and  made  spoons  of  box-wood.  The 
latter  bad  only  one  pantaloon  and  one  uniform  among  the  whole  corps, 
and  these  articles  seemed  ready  to  leave  them  very  speedily,  and  were 
deHvered  successively  to  one  of  their  number  appointed  to  receive  their 
pi^Tisions.  All  the  articles  I  have  enumeratea  were  sold  at  low  prices 
to  the  crews  of  the  brig  and  gun-boats,  and  to  some  Spaniards,  whom 
our  singular  mode  of  life,  or  the  hope  of  making  a  good  speculation, 
attracted  to  our  settlement. 

'But  the  most  abundant  articles  with  us  were  professors  of  all  kinds. 
One  half  of  the  prisoners  gave  lessons  to  the  other  half.  Nothing 
was  seen  on  all  sides,  but  teachers  of  music,  mathematics,  languages, 
drawing,  fencing,  above  all,  dancing  and  single-stick.  In  fine  weather, 
all  these  professors  gave  their  lessons  at  the  Palais  Royal,  quite  close  to 
each  other.  It  was  quite  common  to  see  a  poor  devil  half  naked,  and 
who  had  often  not  partaken  of  food  for  twenty-four  hours  before,  singing 
a  veiy  gay  air  of  a  country  dance,  and  interrupting  it  from  time  to  time 
for  the  purpose  of  saying,  with  infinite  seriousness  of  demeanour,  to  his 
pupil  dressed  in  the  remains  of  a  pair  of  drawers  :  "  That's  right,  keep 
time  w^ith  your  partner,  wheel  round,  hold  yourselves  gracefully."  A 
little  farther  on,  a  teacher  of  single-stick  was  showing  oflF  his  acquire- 
ments, and  endeavoured  to  excite  the  emulation  of  his  pupil  by  such 
phrases  as  :  '*  That  will  do  3  I  am  satisfied  with  you ;  if  you  go  on  with 
the  same  success,  in  less  than  a  fortnight  you  may  show  yourself  in 
company."  A  scrap  of  paper,  about  as  large  as  one's  hand,  was  placed 
as  a  sign,  and  the  most  eminent  of  all  our  professors  had  no  better. 

*  I  was  also  desirous  of  doing  something ;  but  I  had  no  notions  of 
either  giving  or  receiving  lessons.  After  reflecting  a  great  deal,  I 
thought  that,  on  account  of  the  want  of  occupation  in  which  many  of 
the  prisoners  were  placed,  a  theatre  must  be  eminently  successful,  and 
I  was  astonished  that  no  one  had  thought  of  it  before.  Indeed  some 
scenes  fiad  been  performed,  but  it  was  in  the  open  air,  and  had  not  been 
thought  of  as  an  object  of  speculation.  My  idfeas  were  quite  grand 
compared  to  such  things.     I  resolved  on  being  at  one  and  the  same  time, 
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if  necessary,  author,  actor,  director  and  macliinist,  and  to  make  iny  Gom- 
jpanions  partners  in  my  labours  and  the  fruits  c^  it,  which  were  to  be 
employed  in  accomplishing  our  favourite  object. 

*  L  could  not  think  of  establishing  my  theatre  in  the  old  castle,  wbicb 
was  shut  up  every  evening,  and  where  in  fact  it  would  not  have  been 
allowed  by  the  hypocritical  Estebrich  ;  I  thought  of  a  vast  cistern  that 
was  falling  to  pieces,  with  the  pipes  long  ago  broken  off,  and  part  of  the 
roof  fallen  in.  I  was  lowered  into  it  by  means  of  a  cord  I  had  boogfat 
on  purpose,  and  I  found  about  a  foot  of  water,  or  rather  mud,  at  the 
bottom.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  clear  it  away,  and  this  was 
the  most  troublesome  part  of  the  whole  business.  I  wished  at  first  to 
make  a  pump,  but  I  soon  gave  up  the  idea.  I  had  still  sixty  francs,  and 
prevailed  on  Sefior  Estebrich  to  get  me  four  leather  buckets  fnim 
Pal  ma  3  I  made  a  ladder,  hired  four  prisoners  at  two  sous  each  per  day, 
and  got  the  cistern  dry  on  the  third  day  of  our  labour.  To  season  it, 
I  made  a  huge  fire  of  pine  wood,  got  sand  and  stones  conveyed  to  it 
during  a  whole  day,  and  made  an  elevation  that  extended  about  a  thiid 
of  the  cistern,  intended  for  the  stagey  I  procured  some  ochre  and 
red  lead  3  I  daubed  the  walls  yellow,  with  a  red  border  3  hung  all  roand 
garlands  of  leaves,  which  I  also  made  use  of  as  a  screen  between  the 
stage  and  the  spectators,  and  I  finished  my  labours  by  writing,  not 
indeed  on  the  curtain,  for  I  had  none,  but  on  the  bottom  of  the  stage, 
Casfigat  ridcndo  mores. 

'  I  had  long  before  this  fixed  upon  the  play  with  which  my  troop  was 
to  commence  their  operations.  It  was  the  Philoctite  of  Lahaipe.  I 
had  formerly  played  the  character,  and  still  remembered  it,  as  well  as 
fragments  of  a  variety  of  plays.  I  wrote  them  out  as  well  as  I  could, 
and  when  I  forgot  the  lines,  I  filled  up  the  vacancy  in  prose.  Darlier 
engaged  to  play  the  character  of  Ulysses.  Chobar  that  of  Pyrrhus,  and 
a  pioneer  of  the  line,  with  a  stentorian  voice,  and  no  small  portion  of 
sense,  assumed  the  character  of  Hercules.  At  length,  a  public  crier 
went  through  the  camp,  and  gave  notice  that  the  same  evening  Philocthtt 
would  be  performed,  with  the  afterpiece  of  Marion  et  Frontin.  I  had 
transcribed  this  little  piece  pretty  correctly,  and  performed  it  along  with 
Chobar. 

'  About  three  hundred  persons  could  find  room  in  my  cistern,  and  as 
I  had  put  the  places  at  two  sous  it  was  completely  crowded  j  the  company 
descended  into  it  by  the  ladder  I  had  made  5  and  a  confidential  man  was 
placed  on  the  first  step  to  receive  the  money,  which  he  put  into  a  little 
cloth  bag  that  was  tied  round  his  neck.  The  theatre  was  lighted  up  by 
torches  of  pine  wood,  borne  at  different  distances  by  the  attendants  of 
the  theatre,  and  they  lighted  fresh  ones  in  proportion  as  the  others  weris 
consumed.  All  the  allusions  to  our  situation  in  the  tragedy  were 
noticed,  with  a  tact  that  would  have  done  honour  to  the  taste  of  a  more 
brilliant  assembly.     At  the  debut : — 

'  Nous  voici  dans  Lemnos,  dans  cette  ile  sauvage, 
Dont  jamais  nul  mortel  n*aborda  le  rivage* — 

we  were  covered  with  shouts  of  applause  3  and  I  thought  th^  would 
bring  down  the  roof  of  the  cistern  when  I  pronounced  this  line  :— 
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'  lis  m*ont  fait  tous  ces  maux  ;  que  les  dieux  le  leur  retident.'    ■     ; 

was  obliged  to  repeat  it^  and  to  stop  for  some  time^  to  allow  the  agitV 
on  of  the  audience  to  be  calmed.  ^ 

*  Such  a  successful  beginning  was  well  calculated  to  encourage  us  5  I 
jboured  incessantly,  and  wrote  out  several  plays  that  I  recollected,  aqdf 
'C  performed  them  all  in  their  turn.  Our  funds  increased  amazingly^ 
I  well  as  our  general  comforts.  We  left  half  of  our  profits  to  the 
eneral  fund,  and  divided  the  rest.  Ricaud  had  already  procured  him- 
df  decent  clothing:  I  had  already  bought  a  curtain  for  my  theatre; 
bad  obtained  ropes,  nails,  a  hammer,  and  even  a  hatchet,  for  which  a 
paniard  had  made  me  pay  a  most  exorbitant  price ;  all  these  objects 
rifere  intended  to  aid  us  in  our  theatrical  arrangements,  but  they  could 
ko  be  of  use  in  our  grand  project,  which  we  had  not  lost  sight  of  j 
leiy  evening  we  carefully  locked  them  up  in  our  hut.  I  was  very  de-f 
irous  also  of  obtaining  some  arms,  a  sabre  at  least,  for  each  of  us  ;  but 

tried  in  vain,  and  1  did  not  press  this  matter  much,  for  fear  of  be- 
Hning  suspected  5  so  that  our  tragic  heroes  were  forced  to  be  satisfied 
itb  wooden  sabres.' — pp.  106 — 111. 

This  Serjeant  (by  name  Robert  Guillemard,  son  to  the  mayor 
F  Sixfour,  a  small  town  near  Toulon)  rests  his  principal  claini 
i  immortality  on  the  fact — if  fact  it  be — that  he,  then  a  con- 
:ript  of  a  month's  standing,  was  the  identical  maintopman  of  the 
^^dontable  by  whose  hand  Nelson  fell.  The  gentleman  hug3 
mself  on  this  feat,  which  nobody  but  himself  seems  ever  to  have 
slieved  he  performed,  with  the  ill  disguised  exultation  of  a  suc- 
^sful  asp.  *  Truly  he  makes  a  very  good  report  of  tlie  pretty 
orm.' 


.RT.  VI. — Memoires  de  Madame  la  Comtesse  de  Genlis,  Stomas. 

Paris.      182j,  1826. 

I^HE  light  which  this  lady  has  thrown  upon  every  object  at 
*-  which  she  glances  is  so  admirably  proportioned  to  it ;  her 
opy  sets  forth,  with  such  commensurate  egotism  and  Fevity,  the 
Tofound  frivolity,  the  important  littleness,  the  grandiloquous 
mptiness  of  her  original,  that  we  never  saw  a  painter  and  a  model 
o  harmonise  together;  and  we  must  confess  that  as  much  of  the 
ighteenth  century  and  the  French  revolution  as  she  describes, 
eems  to  have  existed  but  for  her  pencil,  and  her  pencil  for  it. 
Jappy  the  leaders  of  the  Grecian  bands  who  had  Homer  for 
heir  bard  !  but  happier  far  the  chieftains  of  Parisian  futility, 
or  their  feats  are  embalmed  by  a  Genlis. 

Before  we  give  an  account  of  the  work,  we  must  say  something 
3f  the  author.  She  was  born  near  Autun  in  Burgundy,  on  the 
25th  January,  1746;  but  so  weak  that  she  could  not  be  com- 
mitted to  swaddling  clothes.  She  was  consequently  pinned  up 
in  a  bag  of  feathers,  and  thus  laid  to  repose  in  a  great  arm-chair. 
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But  her  existence  was  soon  threatened  by  M.  le  Bailli  du  village, 
ivho  came  to  pay  bis  compliments  on  tlie  happy  occasion^  and 
was  going  to  seat  himself  on«  the  easy  cushion,  never  suspecting 
it  to  contain  so  precious  a  deposit.  She  then  suffered  fresh  dan- 
gers from  her  nurse ;  and  was  fed  entirely  upon  a  panada  com- 
posed of  rye  bread  steeped  in  wine  and  water ;  a  mess  which  we 
cannot  recommend  to  nurses  or  parents  in  "general,  even  though 
fifty  of  Mad.  de  Genlis's  hundred  volumes  may  have  resulted  from 
its  administration  in  the  present  instance.  At  the  age  of  eigh- 
teen months  she  threw  herself  into  a  pond,  from  which  she  was 
with  difficulty  extricated.  When  five  years  old  she  cut  her  head 
severely :  shortly  afterwards  she  fell  into  the  fire,  but  her  face,  a* 
she  takes  care  to  tell  us,  was  not  injured.  These  accidents  show 
a  tenacity  of  life  granted  only  to  those  who  are  destined  to  mighty 
ends.  At  eight  years  old  she  was  taken  to  Paris,  where  she  under- 
went  the  usual  operations  of  her  age ;  and  was  clad  in  the  species 
of  armour  then  peculiar  to  females,  whalebone  bodices.  She  ih« 
forms  us,  that  her  education  was  much  neglected  by  her  motheri 
and  principally  conducted  by  waiting-maids,  whose  chief  instruc- 
tion consisted  in  ghost  stories. 

Among  the  occupations  of  our  author  in  her  youth,  the  favourite 
pursuit  seems  to  have  been  the  comedian's  art,  and  to  this  she 
has  been  constant  through  life.  Another  much  relished  employ- 
ment was  that  of  instructing  others ;  and  this  taste  also  adheres 
to  her  to  the  last ;  for,  at  a  very  advanced  period,  we  shall  find 
her  regretting  that  she  had  not  been  the  governess  of  Madame  de 
Stael.  Her  first  appearance  in  disguise  was  at  a  little  festival, 
prepared  by  her  mother,  for  her  father's  return  after  an  absence 
of  three  months.  The  part  which  our  heroine  enacted  wiBS 
FAmour.     Her  dress  was 

'  couleur  de  rose,  recouvert  de  dentelle  de  point,  parseme  de  petites  flenrs 
artificielles  de  toutes  couleurs.  II  me  venoit  jusqu'aux  genoux :  j'avois  de 
petites  bottines  couleur  de  paille  et  argent  3  mes  longs  cheveux  abattoi, 
et  des  ailes  bleues.' 

This  costume  was  found  so  becoming  that  it  was  multiplied^ 
One  was  made  for  week  days,  another  for  Sundays;  only  the 
wings  were  suppressed  when  she  went  to  church ;  and  thus  was 
she  dressed  daily  during  nine  happy  months. 

We  do  not  reach  the  fortieth  page  of  the  first  of  our  eight 
volumes,  before  a  large  portion  of  Mad.  de  Genlis's  propensitief 
have  unveiled  themselves; — a  self-adulation  never  seen  before  in 
any  human  author;  a  complacency  for  which  nothing  is  too  great 
or  too  little ;  which  has  a  craving  alike  for  flattery  of  every  kipd, 
although  it  digests  the  most  fulsome  the  most  easily.  Already 
have  we  been  told  a  hundred  times  of  her  talents,  and  of  the  com- 
pliments 


^nveiita  wbidiher  aptitude  for  miisic^  singings  a^ttngrbei^AerQi^ny 
bcv  a^tjfi  Sie^  &c.  8tc.  procttred  bet:  and  ladre  ^wi-  once-  ak^i 
ghficesftt  the  beauty  of  that  face  and  hair  whrcb  ai«e  si»  oBtett' 
Ry  fav  laiMieri  mkhe  srequel.  As  such  are  the  most  stFfkiti^faHtili'es 
of  file  p^rfomiancey  m  as  far  as  she  herself  b  concerned,  ^v^  ditlst; 
tttBfilre'  we  proceed  further,  extract  a  few  specimefns-^^— dtiityugli. 
we  bave  as  little  hope  of  giving  an  adequate  idea  of  Madame  cte' 
Gtenlia'a  vanity  by  quotations,  as  of  representmg  a  Swii^afvitlkiiche 
ifWftemm  of  Pi^ofessor  Leslie-s  frigorific  apparatus; 

^Mf  brother  was  fat  frtitn  being  so  brilliffiat  a  child!  tuS  I  mm.  His 
SUdt  vikteed  was  pretty  5  but  he  was  awkward>  and-  ^mple^  &o/ 

=^  Ji!]f  eeiformance  of  Zata  had  sach  prodigioas  saecess  that  the  ladfii' 
«f 'Ksoaiis  deielared  me  to  be  superior  to.  Mademoiselle  Claieoa  itt" 
tiaecdy.* 

'  JBy  thia  (bcerclse  (to  wit^  fencing)  my  fee^  were  better  tumed>  and  I 
Wld^tfd  better  than  the  generality  of  women.' 

':Xl  y  a  qaelque  chose  d'extr^me  dans  mon  caract^re,  et  nne  grande 


dsfedn  les  plus  dlfficiles^  et  j'ai  pouss^  ce  talent  aussi  loin  qu'il  jgedt^ 


^  J*amyrisk  saigner,  talent  que  j'ai  depuis  perfectionn^  tout  4  fait.' 

'  I'ai  invente  une  composition  avec  laquelle  j'imite  a  s'y  tromper  toutes 
sortea  de  cailloux^  &g.* 

'  II  est  une  louange  que  je  puis  me  donner^  parce  que  je  suis  sure  que 
je  la  meritej^  c'est  que  j'ai  toujours  eu  lesprit  parfaitement  juste^  et^  par 
eons^qnent^  un  grand  fond  de  raison.' 

*'  Louis  XV.  parla  beaucoup  h.  Madame  de  Prusieux,  et  lui  dit  plu* 
sieurs  choses  agr6ables  snr  moi.* 

'  Nous  retournames  h.  Genlis  \  nous  y  jouames  la  com^die ;  les  meiUeurs 
aeteurs  ^toient  M.  de  Genlis  et  moi — ma  belle-sceur^  malgr6  toutes  mea 
le9ons,  ne  jouoit  pas  bien.* 

'  Tandis  qu*on  peignoit  mes  longs  cheveux,  ce  qui  4toit  fort  Umg,  je 
Ins  THistoire  Ancienne  de  Roliin/ 

'  Quelqu  un  louant  devant  Madame  de  Cambis  ma  gaiet^^  elle  reprit^ 
Oui^  une  gaiete  de  jolies  dents )  voulant  dire  que  Je  ne  riois  que  pour 
faire  voir  mes  dents^  ce  qui  etoit  fort  injuste,  car  je  n*ai  jamais  eu  la 
moindre  affectation.' 

'  Quand  on  leva  la  toile  je  fus  applaudie  h.  trois  reprises,  et  on  merck- 
demanda  deux  fois  mon  Arriette.* 

'  Pour  la  premiere  fois  je  suivis  k  cheval  la  chasse  du  cerf.  Je  n'avois 
chasse  ^  Genlis  que  le  sanglier ;  la  chasse  du  cerf  me  parut  charmaote^ 
parcequ'oni  admiroit  beaucoup  la  maniere  dont  je  montois  k  cheval/ 

*  Madame  de  P.  vouloit  me  montrer  dans  le  cbdteau  du  Vaudreuil, 
od  Ton  aimoit  les  talens  et  les  f^tes.* 

'  Tons  mes  premiers  mouvemens  et  mes  seutimens  ont  toujours  ^tc 
genereux  et  bons.^ 
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*  Je  ra'y  donnai  (i.  e.  in  a  comedy  she  had  written)  uA  r6le  tr^  bril- 
lant,  dans  lequel  je  chantoisje  dansois,  je  jouois  du  clavecin^  de  la^arpe, 
de  la  guitarre,  de  la  musette^  du  tympanon,  et  de  la  vielle.' 

'  Comme  M.  de  Clermont  avoit  beaucoup  vante  ma  barpe,  et  que  cet 
instrument  n'ctoit  point  connu  en  Italic,  la  reine  (of  Naples)  eut  la  plu 
grande  envie  de  m*entendre  ....  clle  fut  si  entbousiasm^e  que  dans  on 
de  scs  transports  elle  me  baisa  la  main.* 

After  a  conversation  with  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  she  says, 

'  Enfin  je  nrarretai  pour  recevoir  des  complimens  snr  mon  eloquence.* 

*  Le  terns  que  j*ai  passe  nu  Palais-Royal  fut  le  plus  brillanty  et  le  plus 
malheureux  de  ma  vie.  J'ctois  dans  tout  Teclat  de  mes  talens,  et  li  cet 
dge  ou  Ton  joint  k  la  fraicheur  et  aux  graces  de  la  jeunesse,  tout  Fagr^- 
ment  que  pent  donner  Tusage  du  monde.  J*etois  admiree,  lou^,  flattee» 
recherchee/  &c. 

While  governess  in  the  Orleans  family  she  and  a  friend  wfi&t 
both  disguised  as  cooks,  to  '  la  plus  belle  guinguette  des  Por- 
cherons.'     Her  friend,  she  says,  did  not  look  well  in  her  dress:' 

'  tandis  que  moi^  au  contraire,  J6  ne  perdis  rieu  de  ce  que  mon  visage 
pouvoit  avoir  d'elegant  ct  de  distingue  3  et  j'etois  m^me  plus  reniar- 
quable  qu*avec  un  bel  habit.* 

Two  persons  at  this  time  became  enamoured  of  her,  and  de« 
dared  their  passion.  One  of  them  was  La  Harpe,  the  author, 
who  inscribed  upon  her  bust,  as  she  relates : 

'  Elle  a  tout  le  charme  des  petites  cboses^  et  tout  le  sublime  des  grandes.* 

She  studied  many  of  the  manual  arts  along  with  her  pupils: 

'  J'ai  fait  avec  eux  une  enorme  quantite  de  portefeuilles  de  maroqnin^ 
aussi  bien  fait  que  ceux  d'Angleterre;  le  metier  de  vannier  oii  j*ai  ex- 
celle ;  des  lacets^  des  rubans,  de  la  gaze^  du  cartonnage,  des  plans  en 
relief^  des  fleurs  artificielles,  des  grillages  de  biblioth^ue  en  laitOB,  du 
papier  marbre^  la  dorure  sur  bois^  tons  les  ouvrages  imaginables  ^a  che> 
yewxt  jusqu  aux perruques* 

Mademoiselle  d'Orleans  had  the  measles  at  Mons. 

^  Je  connoissois/  she  says,  '  parfaitement  le  traitement  de  cette  nui- 
ladie,  et  je  fus  plus  utile  que  le  medecin.' 

She  charmed,  by  her  harp,  the  grandmother  of  M.  de  Genlis,  aged 
87,  who  immediately  told  her  that  she  preferred  her  to  all  her 
other  granddaughters;  yet  one  of  these  ^  6toit  jolie  comme  un 
ange,  et  charmante  par  ses  mani^res,  sa  douceur  et  son  caractire.' 


j  aurois  trouve/  &c. 

Of  one  of  her  own  novels  she  says : 

'  On  ne  parloit  dans  la  society  que  de  Mad.  de  la  Valli^re  j  on  nc  mc 
rencontroit  point  dans  le  monde  sans  prononcer  ce  nom,  avec  les  ^th^tei 

de 
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^Jlmi^ckmrmtmt,  rmimant;  et  k.tel  point  que  j*en  »■  ^tois-  .:|ferit>hirinp^  f  -mtt 
111911^^ et  que  je  n^cootob  qu'aviec  eDUui/'  .  :  ,  7  :i:  i.  tritO 

She  adds  that  a  lady  had  been  expressing  her  admiratioB  of  }J^hl 
the  carrent  language  of  rapture,  when,  after  a  certain  tinej,  die 
herself,  *  par  distraction'  as  she  assures  iis,  joinfed  in  thegenml.te- 
'damation '  charmant,  ravlssant>'  to  the  surprize  of  all  beholders,  8cc. 
So  industrious  a  caterer. is  her  vanity  that  it  finds  aliment  in  the 
imises  bejstowed  upon  another  person,  and  she  quotes  the  follow- 
ing tharmm^  couplet  on  the  talent  of  her  pupil  Casimir  on  the 
l^urp,  and  addressed  to  her : 

•    '  Au  jenne  Orphic,  k  sop  luth  enchanteur^ 

Qoand  le  public  rend  on  si  juste  bommagey  /    ' 

Vous  ressemblez  au  cr^atenr 
Qui  s*applaudit  de  sou  ouvrage.' 

Apropos  of  an  inundation  which  happened  at  Genlis,  she  noieiir 
tions  the  wonders  which  she  beheld  in  her  life;  another  inuiid^ 
tkm  at  Hamburgh;  a  fire  at  St.  Aubin;  from  which  indeed  she 
pasi  separated  by  the  Loire;  she  saw  the  lightning  jbll  near  the 
nimds  at  Genlis;  at  Villers-Cotterets  a  famous  globe  of  fire;  at 
St.  Leu,  for  the  second  time,  an  extraordinary  shower  of  hail;  at 
the  Arsenal  a  tornado  which  carried  off  a  lad  of  fifteen  to  the  dif** 
tatice  of  five  hundred  yards,  without  killing  him;  atOrignyav^ 
titable  eclipse  of  the  sun,  and  two  comets  (we  should  be  hapfiy 
to  learn  what  the  eclipse  is  which  is  not  veritable).  .Beside  all 
this,  she  was  at  sea  in  a  storm.  *  C'est  un  cours  pratique  d'his* 
toire  naturelle*  (we  never  thought  that  these  things  belonged  to 
natural  history).  '  11  ne  m'a  manqu6  qu'un  tremblement  de  terre, 
et  une  Eruption  du  Vesuve.'  These  are  the  wonders  of  her  li£e 
which  she  thinks  worth  recounting.  v  ' 

One  evening,  in  the  dark,  she  stumbled  over  a  trunk,  and  cut 
her  leg,  broke  two  teeth,  and  scratched  her  face  in  three  places : 
and  here  follow  the  words  of  our  great  authoress,  in  her  seventieth 
year  at  least,  upon  this  occasion.  ^     . 

'  Je  croyois  bien  que  je  serois  defiguree ;  mais  je  ne  Tai  point  6t6  :  cet 
accident  a  tout  k  faitchang6  ma  physiognomie ;  j*avois  le  nez  l^g^rement 
retrouss6,  et^  comme  tous  les  nez  de  ce  genre^  il  avoit  une  petite  bosse;^ 
et  le  bout  du  nez  avoit  ces  petites  faucettes  que  les  peintres  appellent  des 
m^plats.  Je  puis  dire  h,  present  que  ce  nez  etoit  fort  deiicat,  fort  joli :  il 
a  6te  tr^s  cel^bre  en  vers  et  en  prose,  et  je  Tavois  parfaitement  cour- 
serve  dans  toute  sa  delicatesse.  II  n'est  depuis  cet  accident  ni  grossi  ni 
le  nioins  du  monde  de  travers  5  mais  la  petite  bosse  est  enfoncee,  et  les 
m6plats  ont  disparu.  Je  fus  pendant  quinze  joui-s  si  d6figur6e  que  je  ne 
regardois  point  une  seule  fois  dans  un  miroir,  car  je  savois  k  quel  point 
mon  visage  etoit  effii'ayant,  par  T impression  que  je  remarquois  sur  la  phy- 
siognomie de  toutes  les  personnes  qui  me  voyoient.' 

This  quotation,  we  think,  is  nearly  sufiicient.     But  one  or  two 

more. 
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moTCf  and  we  have  done.     She  counselled  Buonaparte,  on  bis  re* 
turn  from  Elba,  to  be  great  enough  to  protect  the  BourboBs. 

'  Je  ne  me  flatte  point  que  cette  seufe  Ictire  ait  decide  sa  oonduite; 
mais  j'ose  croire  qu'elle  contribua  d  Vaffermir  dans  cette  idke* 

We  have  reserved  the  most  precious  specimen  for  the  last. 

'  MoQ  voyage  en  Angleterre  fiit  excessivemcnt  brillant  3  nulle  femme  vt 
pouvoit  entrer  dans  la  chambre  des  commnnes.     Cette  chambre^  par  mr 

ARRET     PARTICULIER^     BI*ACCORDA    LA    PERMISSION     D^SSIBTBR    A    ITM 
SEANCE.' 

This  we  take  for  insanity.  The  trick  was,  most  probably,  Mr 
Sheridan's. 

^11  the  passages  that  we  have  been  giving  are  to-  be  found  be- 
fore three-fourths  of  the  work  are  accomplished;  and  we  can 
assure  the  reader  that  we  have  spared  him  nine-tenths  of  the  ex- 
amples which  we  might  have  produced.  It  is  quite  impossible, 
by  extracts^  to  give  the  spirit  of  vanity  which  pervades  the  whole 
performance.  Every  thought,  every  word,  every  turn  of  expres- 
sion is  replete  with  it ;  neither  is  there  a  single  subject  on  which 
it  is  not  exorbitant.  She  recounts  every  compliment  that  ever 
was  paid  to  her  in  prose  or  in  verse ;  and  gives  whole  pages  of 
miserable  hymns  merely  because  they  were  composed  in  her 
honour.  We  cannot  stop  to  give  specimens  of  these ;  but  with 
the  exception  of  a  very  few  indeed,  not  a  line  is  quoted  that  is 
not  below  contempt.  No  beings  upon  earth  are  less  endowed 
with  poetic  fire  than  the  drawing-room  versifiers  of  France;  and 
had  this  celebrated  lady  a  particle  of  the  modesty  of  which  she 
boasts,  or  of  the  critical  delicacy  which  she  claims,  she  would 
have  blushed  at  the  incense,  and  condemned  the  authors  to  pei^ 
petual  obscurity.  A  few  changes  rung  upon  the  combinationa  of 
mythology,  lines  cut  into  any  number  of  syllables,  with  a  jingle 
at  the  end  of  each,  and  a  blunted  point  or  threadbare  epigram  to 
close  the  couplet,  constitute  a  poet  in  the  unimaginative  circles 
of  the  French  capital. 

The  biographer  of  Burke,  describing  Madame  Genlis's  visit  to 
Butlerscourt  in  179^^  gives  u/'  an  anecdote  which  we  beg  leoEVe 
to  quote.  £' 

'  Her  great  ambition  was  to  do^  or  be  thought  to  do,  everything ;  to 
possess  an  universal  genius  both  in  mind  and  in  mechanical  powers,  beyond 
the  attainments  of  her  own  or  even  the  other  sex.  A  ring  which  she 
wore  of  very  curious^  indeed  exquisite  workmanship,  having  attracted 
the  notice  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  he  inquired  by  what  good  fortone  it 
had  come  into  her  possession^  and  received  for  answer  that ''  it  vras  ex- 
ecuted by  hei-self.*  Sir  Joshua  stared^  but  made  no  reply :  *^  I  have 
done  with  her,**  said  he,  the  first  time  he  was  alone  with  Mr.  Burke 
afterwards  5  '^  to  have  the  assurance  to  tell  me  such  a  tale  \    Why,  my 

dear 
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tir,  it  18  an  antique ;  no  living  artktf  in  Europe  ean  ^qaalh  ii.":'*^ 
JVwrV  Airibr,  vol.  ii.  p.  177. 

•  Fmotity  is  no  less  characteristic  of  Madame's  own  pefformanGe 
dnn  vianity.  She  went  to  a  fishing  party  at  Genlisy  shorlly  after 
her  mafriage,  in  white  embroidered  shoes;  which  ohrew-  upon  bar 
jepi&et  of  a  ^  belle  dame  de  Paris.'  This  reproach  stoog  ber^ 
I  tM  mode  she  took  to  efiace  it  was  as  follows :  • 
me  pendbe,  je  ramasse  un  petit  poisson  long  connie  le  doiet,  et  je 
Elwaltt  tool  entier,  en  dtsant ;  ''  Voyez  comme  je  sub  une  belle  dame  de 


J'al  fait  d'aotves  folies  dans  ma  vie^  mais  certainement  je  q*jii 
jamais  rien  £ut  d*aussi  bizan'e.    Tout  le  raonde  fiit  confondu.  M/  de  0* 
ne  gronda  beaucoup^  et  me  fit  peur  en  disant  que  ce  poi$son  pourroit 
[vrey  et  grossir  dans  mon  estomac^  frayeUr  queje  conservai  pendcml 
fears  Inoi^.' 

j&bsurdity  cannot  go  much  beyond  this.  When  M.  de  Genii's 
wedt  to  jom  his  regiment  at  Nancy,  she  retired  into  the  convent 
of  Origny,  there  to  spend  the  time  of  his  absence. 

'  Je  ]^i 

nmaiinfin] 
difcfr  motets 
^rd^gtoues.' 

Another  of  her  exploits  was  this  : 

'  n  pint  h  mon  fr^re  une  gaiete ;  il  frappa  contre  les  vitres  (of  the  wiae 
shops  in  a  village  where  they  were)  en  criant^  '*  Bonnes  gens>  vendez- 
vous  du  sacre  chien  ?"  et  apr^s  cet  exploit  il  m  entraina  en  courant  dans 
une  petite  ruelle  obscure,  k  cote  de  ces  cabarets,  ou  nous  nous  cachames 
en  mourant  de  rire.  Notre  joie  s*augmentoit  encore  en  entendant  le  cabat- 
fetier^  sur  le  pas  de  sa  porta,  menacer  de  coups  de  gourdin  les  polissonis 
qni  avoieat  frappe  aux  vitres.  Mon  fr^re  m*expllqua  que  saeri  ekieH 
voulcHt  dfre  de  Teau  de  vie.  Nous  r^petames  plusieurs  fois  cette  agre- 
able  plaisanterie^  nous  disputant  h,  qui  diroit  sacri  chien,  et  finissant  par 
le  dire  en  duo,  et  toujours  h  cbaque  fois  nous  sauvant  k  toutes  jambes  dans 
la  petite  ruelle^  ou  nous  faisions  des  rire  h  tomber  par  terre.  Heureux 
Tage  oi^  on  est  transporte  d'aise  a  si  bon  marche^  quand  rien  n*a  encore  eib- 
alte  rimagination  et  trouble  le  coeur/ 

Would  our  readers  suppose  that  this  was  written  by  a  female  phi- 
losopher, married,  and  on  the  eve  of  becoming,  a  mother  ?  There 
was  at  Genlis  a  bathing  tub  large  enough  to  hold  four  persons. 
She  had  it  filled  with  milk  collected  from  all  the  neighbouring 
farms,  and,  with  her  sister-in-law,  she  went  into  it  when  thus 
filled.     She  represents  it  as  the  most  agreeable  thing  in  the  world. 

'  Nous  avions  fait  couvrir  la  surface  du  bain  de  feuiUes  de  roses^  et  nous 
restames  plus  de  deux  heures  dans  ce  cbarraant  bain,' 

She  seems  at  every  period  of  her  life  to  have  beea  particularly 
fond  of  bonbons  and  patisserie  ;  and  indeed  of  eating  in  general. 
She  once  made  a  poor  man  weep  bitterly  by  devouring  the  whole 
liver  •{  a  fish>  without  offering  htm  any  of  it.     The  Duke  of 

Orleans, 
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Orleans,  (Philippe  Egalit^)  enamoured  of  her  aunt,  sought  lA^^ 
make  the  niece  prJ^pitious,  and  took  her  some  barley- sugar;  whidV 
as  she  avows,  put  her  in  perfect  good  humour.     She  frequenf** 
mentions  presents  of  this  kind ;  but  her  most  rapturous  exch 
tions  are  upon  the  following  occasion.    On  January  Ist,  I825,t]ift| 
Duke  of  Orleans,  formerly  her  pupil,  sent  her,  as  a  new  yi 
present,  a  thing  in  the  form  of  a  large  log  of  wood,  hollow, 
of  pasteboard,  and  containing  bonbons.     On  this  log  she 
some  verses,  expressing  her  astonishment  that  M  on  seigneur  shoolil  I 
approach  her  armed  with  a  club  to  knock  her  down ;  she  suspedtt^] 
however,  that  the  club  is  but  a  trick,  and  discovering  at  length  tliili 
it  contains  '  des  douceurs/  she  cries  out,  '  O  surprise!  O  ravisMfi 
nient !'  and  receives  with  delight  the  gift  equally  sweet  to  age,  19. 
maturity,  and  to  childhood.     But  we  must  conclude  these  trifling 
matters;  we  only  request  the  reader  to  inspect  a  few  pages  of 
the  original,  in  order  that  he  may  be  convinced  of  the  moderatiOB 
which  we  have  shown  toward  our  authoress. 

In  all  that  we  have  been  quoting,  it  is  difficult  to  find  any  trace 
of  the  life  or  writings  of  a  literary  character;  or  to  suspect llttt 
the  author  cited  is  the  most  voluminous  female  novelist  of  this, 
or  perhaps  of  any  age ;  that  she  stands  high  among  the  ladies  of 
her  country  who  have  enriched  it  by  their  imagination;  and  that 
that  country  claims  pre-eminence  in  all  that  is  refined  and  graceful 
in  intellect.  Certainly,  did  the  biographer  not  take  most  special 
care  to  make  us  acquainted  with  her  various  labours^  and  to  let 
us  know  the  value  which  the  public  set  upon  them,  we  never 
should  have  guessed  that  she  had  composed  the  '  Theatre  d'Edu- 
cation,'  ^  les  Voeux  t6m6raires,'  ^  les  Chevaliers  du  Cigue/  &c.  &€• 
— that  she  had  ever  produced  any  thing  which  could  outlive  the 
hour  that  gave  it  being. 

That — except  in  her  Memoirs — Madame  de  Genlis  is  a  novel' 
ist  of  great  fire  and  animation,  of  considerable  truth  and  inven- 
tion— that  she  has  the  talent  of  carrying  her  readers  with  interest 
through  her  pages — is  most  certain.  Certain  it  is  that  whatever 
she  paints  of  human  actions  and  passions,  she  paints  with  minute- 
ness and  accuracy;  and  that,  in  all  the  details  of  description,  she 
is  exact  and  exuberant.  But  praise  ends  here.  We  must  not 
look  for  merit  of  a  higher  order  in  any  of  her  productions.  We 
must  not  expect  to  find  her  creating  new  forms,  transfusing  souls 
into  bodies  that  become  animated  by  her  touch,  or  taking  any  of 
the  large  views  of  nature  which  bespeak  true  genius.  In  the 
smaller  intellectual  faculties,  as  the  perception  of  facts,  the  ar* 
rangement  of  incidents — in  all  that  is  necessary  to  catch  some 
happy  glimpses  of  manners — she  is  eminently  rich;  but  not  in 
those  which  compare,  combine,  and  follow  up  the  greater  rdnr 
tions  that  join  effects  to  causes.     If  we  may  be  allowed  thus 

to 
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esprinui  ottKBelves,  we  .should  say.  Madaiibe  de-Genlis 'lH|r-it 
large,  portion  of  a  very  small  miiidy  and  that  portion  is  fmt^ 
iffly  active.  Her  inteltectual  arsenal  is  boundlessly  sisi^d 
sparrow-shot.  .   .  fi  *i 

[A¥ith  such,  endowments  Madame  de  Genlis  is  fuHy  i^teqoii^ 
'   Wtte.  what ^ she  has  published;  there,  is  nothing  in  the^^ei^ 
,  5>f :  her  novels  which  demands  greater  powers  than,  these; 
Ltyjidien  she  criticises  works,  which,  like  her  own,  are  the  oflf^ 
of  petty  faculties,  she  ipay  find  them  commensurate  toih^ 
of  excellence,  is  therefore  natural ;  and  we  were  not  surpriaeed 
praises  bestowed  by  her  in  this  piece  of  auto-biography  upent 
tmost  insipid  of  the  dead,  Madame  DeshouK^res,  «nd  uboil 
rindst. narrow-minded  and  prejudiced  of  the  livings  Mcmsieiif 
Bonald.     For  the  same  reasons  we  were  not  astonished  vwbev 
';read  her  remarks  upon  authors  of  <liffereiit  dimensions,  ftt»ii 
U  and  found  her  utterly  incapable  of  appreciating,  such  minds 
; Byron  and  Scott;  or  their  Gallic  imitator  Lamartine;  orde* 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  j-eceived  opinion,  up<Hl  the 
^of  Gibbon  as  an  historian.     Her  favourite  M.  de  BonaM 
^^tfie- author  of  several  works,  principally  political,  the  moftt 
tble'  of  which  is  that  entitled    ^  Legislation   Prinii^v^;* 
:  tAilbther  is  '  Th6orie  du  Pouvoir  Politique  et  Religieux;'  itioid 
^ last,,  a  pamphlet,  just  published,  on  the  liberty  of  the  pr^. 
TA*  de  Bonald  is  the  champion  and  the  hero  of  that  party  in 
France  which  would  put  a  stop  to  the  progress  of  mankind,  and 
bring  back  the  world  to  the  very  spot  on  which  it  stood  half  a 
century  ago.     We  certainly  are  not  partisans  of  the  means  which 
,  his  countrymen  have  devised  for  the  improvement  of  the  species, 
and  the  promotion  of  freedom;  and  we  differ  from  them  entirely 
in  their  estimation  of  good  and  bad,  political  as  well  as  moral. 
But  we  cannot  go  quite  so  far  as  this  author  does,  and  indis- 
criminately wish  undone  every  thing  that  has  been  done,  even  in 
the  period  of  their  most  violent  confusion.    M .  de  Bonald  has  some 
power  of  language,  and  can  turn  a  few  periods  with  plausibility. 
But  better  were  it  to  have  no  discourse  of  reason,  than  to  think 
as  he  does  think: — We  quote  a  single  phrase  from  his  last  pam- 
phlet. 

'  Je  cberche  de  tres  bonne  foi  les  avantages  de  la  liberty  de  la  presse, 
et  je  ne  les  apper9uis  pas.' 

With  regard  to  M.  Lamartine,  we  are  far  from  saying  that, 
even  to  minds  accustomed  to  the  boldest  strains  of  English 
poetry,  his  productions  can  appear  devoid  of  faults.  Still  more 
must  his  innovations  in  thought  and  language  make  him  appear 
.extravagant,  and  even  barbarous,  to  the  French,  .who  measure 
poetry  by  the  rule  and  compass,  and  give  laws  to  inspiration. 

Yet 
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Yet  the  mind  of  this  author  is  cast  in  a  larger  pc  etical  iBonU 
than  ever  before  was  used  bj  nature  to  create  a  Frmchmaa. 
^larfarne  de  Geiiii^  asserts  that  he  is  not  of  a  good  school.  He 
i^  not  indeed  of  her  &choo).  nor  of  anv  school  which  assmnei 
pettiness  as  its  principle.  He  has  emancipated  himself  from  the 
trammels  nihicn  boimd  up  ail  his  predecessors.  Should  the 
poetrv',  which  the  French  affect  to  stigmatize  under  the  epithet 
of  romantic,  ever  get  footing  among  them,  M.  de  Lamartme  fr9 
be  remembered  as  the  founder  of  a  school  which  shall  sapenede 
the  classical  mythological  coldness  and  uniformity  that  prevail  m 
all  that  has  yet  appeared  in  this  department  of  French  Uteratore. 
But  the  person  against  whom  Madame  de  Genlis  seems  to  be 
the  roost  envenomed  is  precisely  that  towards  whom  good  taste, 
and  self-respect  would  have  made  her  the  most  tolerant,  Madaine 
de  Stael.  Of  this  lady  she  says,  on  her  first  acquaintance,  Ma- 
cbme  de  Stael  being  then  but  sixteen  and  unmarried — 

'   Elle  m'etonna   sans   me  plaire Madame  Necker  I'avoit  Aft 

mal  61evee  en  lui  laissant  passer  dans  son  salon  les  trois  quarts  de  sei 
joumees  avec  la  foule  des  beaux  esprits  de  ce  tems  qni  tons  entowvicBt 
Maderooiseile  Necker ;  et  tandis  que  sa  mere  s*occup<Mt  des  aotias  per- 
sonnes,  Ics  beaux  esprits  dissertoient  avec  Mademoiselle  Necker  «nr  kf 
passions  et  sur  Tamour/. . . . '  Elle  apprit  h  parler  vite  et  beancxNip  m» 
refl^cbir  -,  et  c'est  ainsi  qu^elle  a  ecrit.  Elle  eut  fort  pen  d'iQstractkn, 
n*approfondit  rien  -,  elle  a  mis  dans  ses  oavrages,  non  le  rcsnltat  de  aoor 
venirs  de  bonnes  lectures,  niais  un  nombre  infini  de  reminiscences  4P 
conversations  incoliCTentes.' 

She  is  still  more  abusive  in  another  place,  when  she  accuses 
Mad.  de  Stael  of  not  knowing  her  own  language,  and  says  that 
she  (Mad.  de  Genlis)  was  of  use  to  her  in  correcting  her  style 
and  reforming  her  affectation.  She  attributes  much  of  the  sue* 
cess  of  her  rival  in  her  last  years  to  a  large  fortune  and  au  excel- 
lent house;  and  concludes  her  invidious  criticism  thus: — 

'  Kile  iu'a  inspire  mille  fois  nne  idee  et  un  sentiment  qu*elle  n'a  jamsii 
s()U))Conne  -,  sou  vent,  en  pensant  k  elle,  j'ai  regrette  qu'elle  n'eAt  pas  ilk 
mti  m\c,  on  won  elcv^  ;  Je  lui  aurois  donne  de  hons  prinches  Uitermrfit 
dv9  ulcesjusti's  et  du  naturel;  et  avec  tine  telle  Education,  fespiit  qa'elk 
avoit  et  une  nmc  genercusc,  elle  e&t  eti  une  personne  accomplie,  et  la  femme 
anteiir  In  plus  jnstcnicnt  celebre  de  notre  tems/ 

Kilt  she  pronounces  the  opinion  of  her  own  superiority  in  more 
decided  terms.  A  journalist,  drawing  a  comparison  between  the 
two  rival  authoresses,  parodies  a  well  known  line  of  poetry — ^  Je 
no  decide  point  entre  Geneve  et  Rome' — and  says — »*  Je  ne 
d&'.idu  point  entre  Geneve  et  Paris.'  The  Parisian  jrival -mihesi* ' 
tatingly  exclaims:  ••• 

'  Due  femme,  ctun  nutcur,  ne  ponvoit  manquer  de  saisir  tout  ce  qnece 
iruit  (I  (Ic  fin  et  d'obligcant ;  il  faut  eonvenir  qu'en  litt^rature  trvo^mst, 
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..'  Totfafi  narotKWfd  dimevsions  of  mind  which  fre«e|it  Mlld*id^ 
GcbUftfrom  iBea3iiriDg  the  gneat  authors  previously  «)«otiQDedy«b^ 
fliUs*  in  the  present  instance^  Ithe  still  oarro  wer  ieeViag  of  ep?y r .  W;^ 
carffl^y  Bre  not  partisans  of  Mad.  de  Stael.  W^  ooincidie  in.v^ 
few  of  her  opinions,  political  or  moral ;  neither  do  we  admit  her 
|ibilP9Ppbk^  reasonings  to  be  just.  But  we  cannot  help  admir- 
jng  ihe  large  and  powerful  spirit  which  impelled  her,  even  wbitfi^ 
4i!0  llmik  her  in  the  wrong.  Every  thought,  every  feeling^  li^ni, 
even  her  errors,  belong  to  a  great  intellect;  and  the  most  fpm* 
MUDptuous  thing  we  ever  heard  of  was  that  such  a  pigmy,  cojsipdra- 
InrdfTf  as  Mad.  de  Genlis,  could  imagine  that  the  fuMboT  ofCormne 
vwud  not  have  been  the  worse  for  her  tuition !  We.eai)  beftj^ 
conceive  two  minds,  both  prolific  in  the  same  walk  of  literftufvr^ 
I9or0  li^fferept  th^n  these  two.  Of  one  of  theni  wa  bav^  alnoidy 
Sjpoken.  Of  the  other  we  need  buit  say  that  what  W93  deficient  in 
jj|l9^^[>l|^er  was,  in  this,  £Jled  up  even  to  exaggeration*  No  fieiicvity 
mn  WWting  to  the  Qeneve&e  rival,  whose  defecta  aroae  from  thf 
IM  401Bat  activity  of  one  or  two  of  them,  which  overthrew  the 
^ititiljfcrium  of  the  aggregate.  Her  judgment,  in  itself  strovif  aii4 
ffimif^^i,  when  not  counteracted  by  some  vehement  feeling,  never 
fHflcM  have  wandered  into  the  impracticable  paths  of  republicaqf- 
isiUj  had  she  not  been  led  astray  by  the  conviction  of  an  ideal 
perfection  in  mankind,  of  which  society,  hitherto  at  least,  has  given 
no  large  example.  She  never  would  have  called  suicide  a  sublime 
apt — as  she  certainly  did — had  she  not  been  dazzled  by  the 
grandeur  of  the  moral  sentiments  which  sometimes  have  accom- 
panied or  seemed  to  accompany  it.  From  such  faults  Madame 
de  Genlis  is  indeed  exempt,  but  she  is  also  exempt  from  corre- 
sponding beauties. 

As  a  compensation  for  the  perpetual  depreciation  of  a  person 
so  mueh  her  superior  in  intellect,  our  authoress  lavishes  her  en- 
comiums upon  another  lady,  but  one  of  a  very  different  cast  either 
from  Mad.  de  Stael  or  de  Genlis,  namely,  the  *  Comtease  de 
phoiseul-GoufBer,  nee  Princesse  de  Beauffremont.'  Every  thing 
which  this  lady  does  is  exquisite.  A  bronze  writing-stand  pre-!* 
sented  by  her  to  Madame  de  Genlis,  and  on  which  was  engraved 
*  CEuvres  de  Genlis,'  is  *  le  present  le  plus  ing6nieux  et  le  pins 
charmant  que  j'ai  regu  de  ma  vie.'  A  little  screen  also,  on  which 
were  written  some  verses  of  Madame  de  Genlis's,  in  the  midst  of 
a  'guirlande  d'immortelles  et  de  feuilles  de  chene,  port  ant  des  noix 
in  galU  dont  on  fait  Vencre^  appears  to  have  been  very  ravishiuj^^ 

But  to  proceed  to  greater  matters — for  our  plan,  if  we  caQ 
fal^l  it,  is  to  go  on  crescendo — the  malignity  of  this  accomplished 
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instructress  of  youth  is  even  greater  towards  her  own  aunt,  Mad 
de  Montesson,  tlian  towards  her  literary  competitor:  and  in* 
this  feelintr  is,  next  to  mere  vanity,  the  predominant  inspiradc 
the  work  before  us.  From  what  this  animosity  arose  she 
not  entirely  state,  neither  shall  we  inquire.  We  shall  not  prec 
to  probe  any  deeper  than  our  original,  but  that  is  enough.— 
of  the  first  charges  brought  against  this  lady  by  her  niece  is- 

*  Qu  ellc  jotioit  fort  nial  la  coniedie,  parcequ'en  cela,  conime  en 
chose^  cllc  manqiioit  de  naturcl.     Mais  elle  avoit  beaucoup  d'hab 
et  Tespcce  de  talent  d'une  conicdicnue  de  province,  parvenue  par  so 
U11X  premiers  eniplois.' 

But,  in  the  sequel,  it  appears  that  Madame  de  Montessoii 
sufficiently  skilled  in  this  art.  After  the  marriage  of  Madan 
Genlis,  her  aunt  gave  her  many  proofs  of  affection,  and  ai 
the  rest, — 

'  elle  m'avott  con66  que  M.  le  Due  d'Orlcans  etoit  amoureux  d'd 
qu*il  6toit  jaloux  du  Cotiite  de  Guignes.' 

The  aunt  confessed  that  she  too  was  attached  to  the  latter  foi 
but  altogether  platonically.  However,  as  the  Comte  de  Gni 
was  very  attentive  to  the  Coimtess  Am61ie  de  Boufflers,  Mai 
de  Montesson  was  platonically  jealous.  At  the  same  time 
avowed  a  teiidre  amilii  for  the  royal  duke,  which  she  used  al 
efforts  to  subdue.  She  contrived  to  engage  many  persons  o 
society  in  her  interest,  and  persuaded  them  to  praise  her  const 
in  his  presence.  All  the  ladies  readily  entered  into  this  f 
because,  as  the  duke  was  at  that  time  living  with  a  courtesan, 
could  not  decently  appear  in  his  house ;  whereas,  whether  Mac 
de  Montesson  became  his  mistress  or  his  wife,  they  might  i 
figure  in  his  circle.  Madame  de  Montesson  spread  all  her  sc 
to  entrap  him,  and  among  them  was  the  following :  she  extra 
a  comedy  from  one  of  Marivaux's  novels,  read  it  in  secret  tc 
duke,  who  found  it  charmante : 

*■  £h  bien/  said  she,  '  je  vous  la  donue.     Je  jouirai  mienx  (le 
succ^s  que  du  mien  -,  d'ailleurs  je  nc  veux  pas  que  Ton  sacbe  que  je 
autcur/ 

A  day  was  fixed  for  reading  the  play  before  the  best  jw 
whom  his  society  offered,  Madame  de  Genlis  being  oneof  thi 

'  Le  succ^s  fnt  complet ;  jamais  lecture  de  Molii^re  n*en  eut  un  pa 
on  etoit  en  extasc/ — '  On  ne  distinguoit  que  ces  mots,  ravissant^  snbl 
parfait.' 

The  duke,  overcome  with  rapture,  could  no  longer  contain 
emotion,  but  bursting  into  tears,  proclaimed  the  real  authorial 
of  course,  fainted  with  modesty.  She  was,  however,  restorec 
life,  amidst  many  invidious  grimaces.  The  applauses,  which  co 
not;  now  be  retracted,  confirmed  the  Duke  of  Orleans  in 

be 
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MWt  tfajit  die  talents  of  Madame  de  Montessoa  were  boundless. 
Some  thnb  after  tbis,  during  a  tisit  td  the  Printe  ide'  Cq^ti/at 
UUt^Aii^tn,  the  .Count  de'GuiglieB  sbowed  the  Ihbst  tiiaitked 
jtft^njdoii  to  Madame  de  BotiiBers,  at  wbich  Madame  de  Moii?&* 
Ijm  .sicj^ededy  and  was  seked,  every  eyenikig/reguWly,  vfith  pains 
which  we  cannot  name,  though  our  authoress  does.  In  this  sitUr 
iltion  she  always  withdrew  to  her  own  apartment,  whither  she  was 
^ilowed  by  M.  de  iGluignes,  the  Dqke  of  Orleans^  and  a  chosen 
£|W|  males  and  fbmales,  who  were  employed  in  applying  warm 
papiuBs  to  the  part  affected.  There  she  confessed  to  the  duke 
that  platonlc  jealousy  was  the  cause  of  her  sufferings ;  and  he  so 
far  sympathized  with  her,  as  to  be  almost  unable  tier  retain  his 
indignation  against  the  faithless  lover,  although  his  rival.  The 
j^ufidant  of  Madame  de  Montesson,  during  this  Comedy,  which 
lasted  some  months,  was  her  own  niece^  Madame  de  GenfisV  ' ' 
;  About  this  time,  Monsieur  de  Monte^sofi,  who  was  fifty-tatne 
ieits  older  than  his  wife.  Very  conveniently  depafted  this  lite, 
teating  the  field  open  to  the  ambitious  platonisni  bf  his  widow^ 
>vho^aCcprding  to  all  appearances,  had  iotig  since  formed  h6r  plan 
o]f  marrying  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  as  soon  ias  she  should  beiibdie 
'what  the  ladies  of  that  day,  and  of  this  too,  Compare'  lo  being 
\narSchal  de  France — i.  e.  a  young  widow.  Numerous  and  petty 
Were  the  artifices  to  which,  as  related  by  her  niece  and  confidant, 
'she  had  recourse  ;  but  we  can  recount  only  one.  She  had  per- 
suaded the  duke  that,  victim  as  she  was  to  her  sentiment,  she 
could  neither  eat,  drink,  nor  sleep.  One  day,  however,  when  she 
was  most  healthfully  acquitting  herself  with  a  wine  posSet,  he 
suddenly  paid  her  a  visit.  The  potation  was  thrust  under  the 
ied,  but  its  *  invisible  spirit,'  rising  to  the  royal  nose,  betrayed 
'the  secret.  She  reluctantly  confessed  that  her  reason  told  her  to 
take  some  nourishment ;  and  her  confidant  adds,  that  reason  pre- 
vailed five  times  every  day. 

The  duke  was  not  yet  entirely  caught  in  her  snares,  but  the 
following  incident,  certainly  as  extraordinary  as  any  that  ever  blew 
a  nascent  spark  into  a  fiame,  threw  his  royal  heart  into  a  state  of 
amorous  carditis. 

'  Speluncam  t)ido,  dux  et  Trojanus  ieandem,  &c. 

The  duke  was  occupied  by  another  woman,  when>  being  at  a 
stag  hunt  with  her  and  Madame  de  Montesson,  he  was  acciden- 
tally separated  from  the  rest  of  the  hunters  in  a  distant  alley, 
having  no  companion  near  at  the  monient  but  Madame  de 
Montesson.  His  highness  was  corpulent;  the  weather  warm, 
the  scenery  romantic ;  what  think  you  happened  in  this  situation  ^ 
.We  transcribe  the  words  of  our  authoress,  who  had  the  tale  from 
the  duke  himself. 
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'  Le  prince^  cu  nage  et  tres  fatigue,  demanda  la  permission  d*6ter  sod 
col ;  il  se  met  a  raisc^  dcboutonne  son  babit^  souffle,  respire  avec  tant 
de  bouhoniniie,  d*unc  mani^re  et  avec  une  figure  oui  paroissoient  si  plai- 
santes  h.  ma  taiite,  qu'elle  fit  un  eclat  de  rire  immoderc,  en  Tappellant  grot 
papa ;  et  ce  tut,  dit  M.  le  due  d'Orleans,  avec  une  telle  gaiete  et  une  telle 
gentillcsse  que  d^s  ce  moment  elle  lui  gagna  le  cceur  -,  et  il  en  devint 
amoureux/ 

Madame  de  Montesson^  however,  was  still  in  need  of  a  remedy 
for  her  life  interest  in  the  Count  de  Guignes.  At  Barege,  she 
found  the  waters  of  oblivion ;  and  from  that  place  she  wrote  to 
her  niece  that  solitude  had  restored  her  peace  of  mind.  On  her 
return,  the  duke  ofll'ered  to  marry  her  privately.  She  consented, 
on  condition  that  his  son  should  approve  of  the  marriage.  A  pro- 
bationary delay  of  two  years  was  agreed  to  on  all  sides.  The 
royal  assent  was  obtained  after  some  difficulty,  on  condition  that 
the  future  bride  was  to  retain  her  former  name,  to  assume  no  rank, 
nor  to  declare  her  marriage,  and  never  afterwards  to  appear  at 
court.  Before  the  ceremony,  however,  she  thought  fit  to  be  pre- 
sented there,  and — strange  coincidence  ! — her  presentation  took 
place  the  very  same  day  when  Madame  du  Barry  was  first  publicly 
received.  The  delay  of  two  years  was  soon  infringed  ;  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Paris  bestowed  the  nuptial  benediction,  at  midnight,  in 
the  duke's  private  chapel,  in  the  presence  of  two  witnesses ; — the 
secret  was  religiously  kept  for  three  weeks,  after  which  it  became 
the  *  secret  de  la  com^die.' 

During  the  whole  of  this  transaction — and  indeed  all  through 
her  career — there  is  no  kind  of  artifice,  duplicity  or  meanness,  of 
which  Madame  de  Genlis  does  not  accuse  her  aunt.  Now  we 
do  not  intend  to  be  the  champions  of  this  lady,  being  much  in- 
clined to  credit  what  perfidious  friendship  has  thus  revealed. 
But  we  must  ask,  why  has  not  Madame  de  Genlis  been  equally 
severe  upon  every  dissembler,  upon  every  artful  and.designii^ 
person;  upon  vice,  profligacy  and  libertinism,  wherever  she 
found  them  ?  Was  her  aunt  the  only  one,  for  instance,  among 
her  friends  and  connections,  at  whose  door  such  charges  could 
lie  ?  Is  she  alone,  among  the  nearest  intimates  of  this  respectable 
niece,  stigmatized  by  public  opinion  ?  Has  not  notoriety  stamped 
its  disgrace  or  its  honours  upon  some,  and  a  tribunal  upon  others  ? 
Had  a  spirit  of  universal  justice  guided  our  authoress,  we  should 
not  make  these  allusions  :  but  it  is  far  otherwise. 

One  of  the  greatest  events  in  the  life  of  a  matron  is  the  mar- 
riage of  her  daughter ;  and  this  important  incident  in  the  faistoiy 
of  Madame  de  Genlis  leads  to  many  reflections.  We  shall  relate 
the  circumstances  faithfully,  as  they  stand  in  our  original.  A 
certain  Madame  du  Pont,  knowing  the  friendship  which  Madame 
de  Montesson  felt  for  Monsieur  de  Valence,  advised  Madame  At 
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Genlis  to  propose  a  marriage  between  her  second  dangbter  and 
bim;  supposing  that  Madame  de  Montesson  would  amply  pro* 
vide  for  the  young  couple.  To  this  proposal  Madame  de  Mon- 
tesson, who,  says  Madame  de  Genlis,  would  not  have  made  iany 
8acri6ce  for  her  ^rand-niece  onlify  consented.  The  marriage  took 
place.  Pulchene  was  beautiful,  her  heart  excellent,  and  her  prin- 
ciples as  piire  as  her  heart.  Of  course,  as  Madame  de  Gelilis 
had  educated  her,  she  possessed  every  accomplishment — singing,, 
dancing,  painting,  declamation,  with  forty  file's.  An  excess  of 
vivacity,  which  she  had  shown  in  her  infancy  too,  was  subdued,' 
and  she  was  altogether  a  most  delightful  person. 

*  I  must  confess,  with  the  sincerity  which  I  profess^  that  my  am- 
bition for  my  daughter  on  this  occasion  outweighed  my  prudence) 
far  the  very  motive  which  decided  me  in  favour  of  the  marriage  should 
have  turned  me  from  it.  The  rumours  of  the  world  with  regard  to 
the  afiection  of  Madame  de  Montesson  for  Monsieur  de  Valence  were 
dfOuMkss  toithout  foundation ;  but  she  did  such  extraordinary  things  for 
him,  that  these  surmises  were  confirmed)  and  the  universal  opimon 
WIS,  that  her  intention,  in  promoting  this  marriage,  was  to  fix  near' 
ber  pierson  the  man  whom  she  loved.  I  ought  to  have  said  to  my- 
self, Madame  de  Montesson,  incapable  at  all  times  of  being  a  good' 
adviser,  never  could  love  my  daughter )  besides,  I  am  acting  contrary  to 
good  morals  in  taking  advantage  of  a  sentiment  which  is  thought  to  be 
criminal,  however  platonic  it  may  he  in  reality.  But  I  encouraged  my- 
self by  saying,  perhaps  this  intimacy  is  pure  5  at  all  events,  even  if 
Monsieur  de  Valence  has  been  the  lover  of  my  aunt,  now  aged  forty- 
seven,  (Monsieur  de  Valence  being  twenty-nine,  and  his  intended  bride 
seventeen,)  he  will  cease  to  be  so  when  he  mames  my  daughter  5  and 
my  daughter,  who  places  all  her  confidence  in  me,  may  receive  from  me 
such  advice  as  will  ensure  her  happiness.  In  short,  my  ambition  in  this 
being  only  relative — for  my  daughter,  not  for  myself — I  ceased  to  re- 
proach myself.  I  never  was  ambitious  for  myself,  but  only  for  those 
whom  I  loved,  &c.*  '  I  must  refute,'  continues  our  respectable  Frepch 
moralist,  '  an  idle  tale  then  generally  current  in  the  world.  It  has  been 
said,  that  one  day,  when  the  Duke  of  Orleans  was  supposed  to  be  at  a 
distance  from  home,  he  suddenly  entered  my  aunt's  cabinet,  and  there 
found  Monsieur  de  Valence  upon  his  knees  before  her ;  that  she,  with 
admirable  presence  of  mind,  said,  "  He  is  soliciting,  as  you  see,  the 
hand  of  my  niece."  From  this  incident  the  marriage  is  reported  to  have 
arisen.     I  can  certify  that  this  anecdote  is  entirely  without  foundation.' 

This  is  bold  in  Madame  de  Genlis.  The  anecdote  certainly 
was,  and  still  is,  universally  believed. 

Now  let  it  be  remembered  who  and  what  Madame  de  Genlis 
is,  and  what  is  the  society  in  which  she  moved,  and  which  she 
paints.  She  did  not,  like  Madame  d'Epinay  and  many  others, 
belong  to  a  set  whose  privilege  it  was  to  sin  with  more  renown 
and  levity  than  all  the  rest  of  their  fellow-citizens.     She  lived  in 
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a  general  society,  which  may  be  held  as  affording  a  fair  avenge 
ot*  the  morulity  of  the  upper  classes.  She  herself  is,  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  her  book,  a  moralisty  very  religioui,- 
alinost  a  devote ;  perpetually  talking  of  piety  and  prayer,  and 
abusing  all  who  do  not.  Yet  she  solicits  her  aunt,  whom  shft 
reviles  from  lirst  to  last,  to  bestow  a  fortune  upon  her  daughter, 
and  to  marry  her  to  the  man  whom  '  universal  opinion'  held  to  be 
the  paramour  of  that  very  aunt ;  and  she  can  calm  her  conscience hj 
saying, '  perhaps  he  is  not  her  paramour.'  Neither  is  any  persoB 
shocked  at  such  a  marriage  or  such  conduct.  Such  things  tn^ 
and  pass  over  their  heads,  indeed,  Hkea  summer's  cloud,  without 
any  special  wonder.  A  grey-headed  adulteress,  without  ezcitiiig 
horror,  or  any  thing  like  horror,  bestows  upon  her  grand-niece  the 
man  whom  she  wishes  to  fix  as  a  lover  near  her  own  person;  and 
the  woman  who  solicits  this  marriage — and  tells  the  tale  without 
a  blush — is  the  spotless  mother  of  the  virgin  bride. 

This  anecdote  is  bad  enough;  we  must  relate  another.    Mi- 
dame  de  Logny,  a  rich  widow,  hud  two  daughters,  one  of  whon 

married  M.  de  L ,  the  other  M.  de  C .     A  very  triflbg 

dispute  excited  in  her  bosom  the  most  violent  hatred  agaiost 

Madame  de  L ;  she  ceased  to  see  her  during  her  life,  and, 

on  her  death-bed,  she  literally  dowered  her  with  her  curse,  and 

bequeathed  her  entire  property  to  Madame  de  C •     Madame 

de  C ,  however,  had  the  extreme  delicacy  not  to  take  advn- 

tage  of  the  will,  but  gave  up  to  her  sister  the  share  of  her  mothei'a 
fortune,  to  which  she  was  otherwise  entitled.  Nay,  so  far  did  she 
carry  her  scruples,  that  in  dividing  a  certain  quantity  of  gilt 
spoons,  the  number  of  which  was  odd,  she  ordered  that  whidi 
had  no  fellow  to  be  broken,  in  order  that  each  might  have  the  half 
— a  procede  most  eminently  French.  This  disinterestedness  ex- 
cited universal  admiration;  and  the  first  time  that  our  authoress 

met  Madame  de  C ,  she  jumped  upon  her  neck  and  swore 

etenial  friendship. 

This  admirable  Madame  de  C had  a  brother-in-law,  the 

Vicomte  de  C ,  aged  twenty-seven,  accomplished  and  band-   \ 

some.  The  intimacy  of  Madame  de  C with  the  auto- 
biographer  gave  this  gentleman  frequent  opportunities  of  seeing 
the  latter,  and  he  declared  himself  enamoured,  in  a  letter  which 
he  had  conveyed  to  her  during  the  absence  of  Monsieur  de 
Genlis.  The  letter,  she  says,  was  clever,  but  too  studied  and 
emphatic.  It  remained  unanswered;  but  that  same. evening  our 
heroine,  more  curious  than  embarrassed,  went  to  supper  at  Mi^ 

dame  de  C 's.     There  he  contrived  to  seat  himself  beside 

her,  and  said — 

'  ''  You  remained  a  long  time  this  morning  at  the  public  badu/'   I 

asked 
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tlMked  ym/  says  oar  anthoress,  ^  haw  lie  knew  that.  .  *'  I  know  all 
illat  yoa  do,"  8aid  be;  ''  I  follow  you  every  where,  and  ditgnlsed  in  a 
"tiioiasand  shapes.    How  often  did  yon  not  see  me  witbont  knowing  me! 
-Yesterday,  at  twelve,  you  were  in  the  XiUxeinbourg  gardens  in  a  blue 
'*03fwtki  this  morning,  in  returning  from  the  bath,  you  went  to  mass  at 
-the  Cannes,    I  was  behind  you  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour;  then  I  waited 
Jdt  yoa  at  the  door  of  the  church,  where,  as  you  went  out,  you  gave  me 
afaaa."     This  information  astonished  me,  and  I  asked  him  how  much  I 
ImmI  fgkvtxi  him.    '^  Two  scds;*'  answered  he;  '^  I  shall  have  them  set  in 
^gold^  and  wear  them  all  my  life  next  to  my  heart/'    These  disgnisea 
excited  my  curiosity,  and  amused  me,  (the  lover  certainly  attackdl  her 
-ob  her  weak  side,)  and  as  he  gave  me  an  exact  account  of  all  I  did,  I 
coold  not  doubt  his  veracity.    Every  Sunday  he  wrote  me  volumes  con- 
taining all  that  I  had  done  during  Uie  week,  so  accurately,  that  I  could 
not  bat  be  convinced  that  he  had  never  quitted  my  most  private  foot- 
••teps;  yet  I  never  gave  him  the  least  encoaragement  or  ground  foir 
hope.    One  evening,  as  I  was  tuning  my  harp,  he  approached  me,  and, 
opening  his  waistcoat,  showed  ine  the  two  sols  set  in  gdd,  and  sus- 
pended to  a  string  platted  of  dark  hair.     I  smiled,  and  asked  him  whose 
sair  that  was.     *'  To  whose  hair  could  I  attach  those  sols  but  to  yours  ^^ 
*' To  mine!'*     "Yes!  I  cut  this  string  myself  from  your  own  head, 
<me  day  as  I  was  dressing  your  hair.*'     At  this  I  burst  out  laughing, 
**  It  is  true,"  continued  he ;   "  Madame  Dufour,  your  coiffeuse,  (for  in 
•those  good  days  men  hairdressers  were  thought  indecent,)  often  sends 
-yon  a  female  apprentice  in  her  room.     I  bribed  one  of  these  to  let  me 
take  her  place,   and,  dressed  as  a  woman,  aided  by  the  talent  which  I 
possess  in  a  supreme  degree  for  disguising  myself — a  talent  which  I  owe 
to  you — about  three  weeks  since  I  cut  oft'  this  hair  from  your  head."     In 
the  midst  of  my  astonishment  I  recollected,  in  fact,  that  one  of  Madame 
Dufour^s  girls  bad  been  very  silent,  and  bad  often  excited  my  laughter 
by  her  sighs  j  and  though  ray  memory  could  trace  no  resemblance  be- 
tween her  counteuance  and  that  of  the  Viscount,  I  was  convinced  that 
he  was  the  person,  and  conceived  the  highest  opinion  of  his  powers  of 
mimickry.     This  belief  was  confirmed  when  he  assured  me  that  he  bad- 
spent  six  weeks  in  studying  the  art  of  hairdressing,  in  order  to  cut  that 
lock  from  my  head  with  his  own  hands.     Nevertheless,  1  could  not  help 
discovering  in  his  recital  an  infinite  number  of  falsehoods;  and,  notwith- 
standing my  predilection  for  the  marvellous,  his  audacity  frightened  me. 
Every  instant  I  apprehended  some  disaster ;  every  strange  face  I  saw  I 
thought  was  his;  and  these  perpetual  alarms  made  me  take  a  decided 
aversion  for  the  hero  of  this  wild  romance,  which,  during  the  first  three 
or  four  months  had  amused  me.     I  returned  him,  unopened,  the  next 
letter  which  he  sent  rae;  and  ihis,  indeed^  I  ought  to  have  done  after 
knowing  the  contents  of  the  first.     When  next  I  raet  him,  he  darted  his 
angry  eyes  at  me,  threatening  me  with  every  kind  of  extravagance  if  I 
continued  not  to  read  his  letters.     Fear  made  me  comply.     (What  a  state 
of  society,  where  a  woman  can  find  no  security  against  the  iroportuni^ 
ties  of  a  libertine,  but  is  compelled  to  listen  to  him  because  she  knows 
that  public  opinion  would  call  her- aversion  prudery,  and  where  prudeiy 
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is  a  more  serious  reproach  than  gallantry !)  A  visit  to  Llle-Adam^  whore 
he  was  not  invited^  interrupted  this  epistolary  intimacy^  but  upon  my 
return  to  Paris  the  suppers  began  again.  At  one  of  these^  the  codtci- 
sation  turned  upon  some  young  men  of  the  courts  who  had  gone  to  Cor- 
aica^  to  serve  in  the  wars  tliere,  as  simple  volunteers.  Many  persons 
blamed  them,  but  I  undertook  their  defence  upon  the  principles  of  chi- 
valry.    When  the  Viscount  de  C was  handing  me  to  my  carriage, 

he  said,  "  Madam,  have  you  any  commands  for  Corsica?'*  •*  How,** 
said  I,  laughing,  *'  are  you  going  to  Corsica?"  "  Do  you  not  approve  of 
those  who  doV  "  But  this  is  not  in  earnest.**  ''  Perfectly  so.  At  fi?e 
in  the  morning,  that  is  to  say  in  four  hours,  I  depart.'*  The  next  morn- 
ing a  note  from  his  sister-in-law  came  to  chide  me  for  having  thus  de- 
termined him  to  set  off  for  Corsica  so  suddenly.  This  adventure  was 
much  talked  of  in  the  world,  and  I  must  confess  that  it  flattered  my 
vanity;  while  the  sentimental  ladies  were  quite  shocked  at  the  little  sen-  ' 
sibility  which  I  showed  for  a  lover  worthy  of  the  best  days  of  chivalry. 
One  of  my  friends  in  particular  assured  me  that  he  was  the  most  viriwm 
man  upon  earth ;  confessed  that  she  herself  had  once  most  passionate^ 
loved  him,  and  that,  in  a  moment  of  "  egarement,'*  she  had  told  kim  so; 
that  he  threw  himself  at  her  feet,  implored  her  pity  and  her  friendship, 
declared  that  his  heart  was  mine,  and  that  he  loved  me  most  temleriy^ 
though  unrequited.  My  friend  was  in  raptures  at  the  frankness  of  this 
conduct,  and  I  myself  found  it  estimable ;  though  I  could  not  help  ad- 
mitting the  evil  thought,  that  the  Viscount,  knowing  the  candour  and 
vivacity  of  my  friend,  acted  thus  merely  in  the  hope  that  she  might  in- 
form me  of  it.    M.  de  C remained  a  year  in  Corsica,  where  his 

valour  was  most  conspicuous.  On  his  return  he  spoke  no  more  of  his 
love  for  me ;  but  hearing  me  once  express  some  anxiety  about  a  fnend 
who  was  ill  at  Brussels,  he  entered  my  room  the  next  day  but  one> 
booted  and  spurred,  with  a  ^vhip  in  one  hand,  and  in  the  other  a  lettsr. 
*'  Here,"  said  he,  *'  is  a  letter  from  your  friend.  She  has,  indeed^  been 
ill,  but  is  now  recovered ;  1  saw  her  on  her  couch.''  ^*  What !  have  you 
been  to  Brussels  V*  '^  Certainly.  You  were  uneasy,  and  that  was  suf- 
ficient motive."  I  was  moved  even  to  tears  at  this  act  of  kindness,  and 
the  Viscount  thought  he  had  at  last  found  the  way  to  my  heart.  A  few 
days  afterwards,  being  alone  with  me,  he  threw  himself  on  bis  knees^ 
repeated  his  protestations,  and  swore  that  if  I  did  not  requite  hini  be 
would  kill  himself.  His  impetuosity  filled  me  with  terror  and  indigna^ 
tion.  I  rang  the  bell,  and  ordered  my  servant  to  show  him  down  stairs. 
The  next  morning  1  received  a  note  from  him,  (what  s^ill  another  note!) 
dated  ^'  23d  August,  the  last  day  of  my  life."    £  wrote  to  the  Count  de 

C ,  his  brother,  who  immediately  came  to  me,  and  on  whose  face  I 

read  confirmed  the  sad  news.  He  told  me  that  the  Viscount  bad  disap- 
peared that  morning  at  four  o'clock,  leaving  a  few  lines  to  say  that  none 
should  ever  hear  of  hirh  again.  'Mt  is  you  who  have  driven  him  to  this 
act  of  despair,"  repeated  the  Count  at  every  moment.  My  anxiety  and 
my  grief  were  extreme,  and  we  agreed  to  keep  this  story  as  secret  as  we 
could. 

'  Four  months  passed  thus^  when  I  received  a  letter  finom  the  Count 

de 
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\  de  C  ■  *  *^  Let  us  no  more  deplore  the  fate  of  the  unfortunate  lover  j 
^  ke  is  come  to  life  again/'  He  then  told  me  that  the  Viscount  had  gone 
\  Into  the  forest  of  Senard^  to  execute  his  purpose  of  suicide;  that  at  the 
;  nery  moment  when  his  arm  was  raised  to  s.trike^  a  hermit  stood  hefore 
;  bim  and  dragged  him  to  his  hermitage.  There,  restored  to  reason  and 
\^  ttHgion,  he  lived  three  months  in  the  midst  of  a  society  of  brothers,  un- 
i  known  to  them,  edifying  them  by  his  conversation,  and  passing  among 
*'  *ihem  for  a  saint.  He  left  this  retreat  occasionally,  indeed,  to  go  dis- 
/f  guised  as  an  Armenian  to  the  Palais  Royal,  in  order  to  watch  me,  and 
^  to  observe  the  impression  which  the  rumour  of  his  death  would  make 
i  Qpon  me.  Finding  me,  however,  neither  changed  nor  emaciated,  he 
!  .-ooDfessed  to  his  brother  that  my  insensibility  had  cured  him ;  and  one  of 
;  my  friends  called  me  a  monster  of  obduracy/ 

^ow  we  think  that,  all  circumstances  considered,  it  would  be 
diflBcult  to  find  a  companion  to  this  tale  out  of  France.  That 
this  state  of  morality  should  be  so  general  as  to  excite  no  special 
disgust,  that  public  opinion  should  but  smile  at  it,  denotes  a 
truly  fearful  and  established  reign  of  depravity.  What  should  we 
think  of  a  person  whose  friends,  like  those  of  our  authoress,  uni« 
▼ersally  found  nothing  reproachable  in  her  conduct  but  her  hard- 
keartedness?  What  should  we  think  of  her  wonderful  esteem 
for  the  married  lady  who  made  a  declaration  of  her  passion  to  this 
Vicomte?  What  of  the  reproaches  of  this  Count?  And  what 
men  must  they  have  been  who  gloried  in  the  duplicity,  the  folly 
and  the  talent  lavished  on  such  a  pursuit  ? 

Neither  is  this  all.  We  hope  our  tale  is  not  too  long,  for  we 
must  continue  it.  Mere  indiscriminate  unimpassioned  seduction 
was  not  the  boundary  of  our  hero's  depravity.     One  day  the 

elder  brother,  the  Count  de  C ,  entered  the  apartment  of 

Madame  de  Genlis. 

*  "  Ah,"  cried  he,  "I  am  going  to  relate  to  you  the  horror  of  hor- 
rors !**    ''  Of  whom  ?'*    ''  Of  the  most  accomplished  villain  in  existence, 

of  my  brother.*'    He  then  proceeded  to  state  that  Madame  de  C , 

his  wife,  lately  dead,  had  left  a  box  which  he  knew  to  contain  letters. 
"  I  had  long,''  said  he,  "  deferred  opening  it,  but  this  morning  1  re- 
solved to  examine  it.     I  found  epistles  from  many  persons,  but  the  thick- 
ness of  the  bottom  convinced  me  that  I  had  not  seen  all.     At  length  I 
found  a  secret  spring,  and  the  false  bottom  flew  out.     Under  it  I  de- 
tected an  immense  number  of  notes  and  letters  from  my  brother  to  my 
wife,  declaring  in   the  most  passionate  language  his  love  for  her,  which 
he  protested  was  perfectly  pure,  but  which  nevertheless  employed  every 
means  of  seduction.     These  letters  prove  that  my  wife  always  treated  his 
protestations  with  severity,   though  he  frequently  threatened  to  commit 
some  desperate  act,  after  divulging  all  to  me.     He  often  speaks  of  you, 
and  says  that  his  passion  for  you  was  all  a  feint  to  conceal  his  real  sen- 
timents." * 

Madame  de  Genlis  then  quotes  two  passages  from  the  Vicomte's 
letters  to  his  brother's  wife. 
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^  At  least/  he  writes,  '  this  feint  does  not  disturb  her  tnai^ilfit|i; < 
Truvided  she  (i.  e.  Mad.  Genlis)  can  but  amuse  herself,  provided  ihcii-.] 
prai!»c<l  and  flattered,  that  is  all  she  wants.  Her  vanity  and  her  Tindtj. 
will  always  stand  in  the  place  of  reason  to  her^  and  she  never  ^U  knov 
what  a  stronji^  attachment  is.'  (Our  roue  had  no  slight  knowledge  of  the 
person  with  whom  he  had  to  deal.  And  again:)  '  So  much  the  betfs 
that  the  w^orld  should  think  that  it  is  upon  her  account  that  I  am  goin^ 
to  Corsica.  But  how  can  you,  who,  with  so  much  nobleness  and  tia»' 
bility,  are  only  alarmed,  not  moved,  by  my  resolution^  fear  the  dangem 
impression  which  it  may  make  upon  her  ?  Trust  more  to  her  vanitf; 
and  be  sure  that  as  long  as  she  thinks  herself  the  cause  of  my  depaiton^ 
she  will  find  it  cjuitc  natural.* 

These  phrases^  indeed,  help  Madame  de  Genlis  to  discover 
that  the  Viconitc  was  a  Lovelace,  much  more  perfidious  voi 
artful  than  the  hero  of  llichardson. 

'  What  (she  exclaims)  would  have  been  my  misery  had  I  loved  faiiBi 
had  my  instinct  jwt  warned  me  of  his  duplicity  !* 

But  what  did  the  outraged  brother  and  husband,  the  Cpnntde 

C ,  feel  in  this  conjuncture  ?     He  lives  with  his  brother  on  the 

same  terms  ns  usual.     At  first,  indeed,  the  effort  pained  him,  bnt 
in  six  months  he  'forgot^  the  injury  of  which  he  at  first  pretended  1 
ignorance.     On  this  occasion    Madame  de  Genlis  bestows  the 

epithet  virtuous  upon  the  Count  de  C .     True — forgiveness 

of  injury  is  a  virtue;  but  what  shall  we  say  of  the  indifference 
which,    in   six     months,    can   forget    such   depravity   as  this? 

Madame  de  C ,  too,  our  authoress  holds  up  to  the  world  is 

a  model  of  virtue ;  and  the  delicacy  of  dividing  the  gilt  spoon 
we  have  already  noticed.  But  9  woman  who  can  receive,  keep 
and  hoard  up  in  a  secret  treasure,  love-letters  from  her  husband's 
brother,  to  the  day  of  her  death,  would  certainly  not  be  held  u 
very  virtuous  in  most  countries  with  which  wc  havQ  any  acquaint- 
ance. 

Qf  a,ll  the  serious  concerns  of  life,  says  Beaumarchais^the  most 
farcical  is  matrimony ;  and  such  seems  to  have  been  the  universal 
creed  of  his  countrymen.  It  is^  indeed,  difiicult  to  suppose  that 
rational  beings  ever  did  or  could  treat  with  such  levity  a  thing 
upon  which  so  much  of  human  happiness  depends.  But  it  is — 
or  at  least  it  was — in  the  moral  constitution  of  that  nation  tacbn- 
sider  serious  things  with  frivolity,  and  trifles  with  importance.  Of 
all  that  can  be  turned  into  ridicule,  of  all  that  can  raise  a  smile  in 
private  or  in  public,  in  the  closet  or  upon  the  stage,  the  most  fer- 
tile source  of  laughter  is  an  injured  husband;  and  the  thing;  which, 
religion  not  excepted,  creates  the  greatest  mirth,  is  the  rupture 
of  the  marriage  vow. 

Under  the  old  monarchical  regimen,  the  only  value  that  was 
^ei  upon  female  virtue  was  in  its  sacrifice,  and  piatrimony  was 

little 
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fore  marriage^  no  communication  was  allowed  b^^ween  men. and 
women ;  and  tbe  daughters  of  France  were  hardly  p^mitted  t0 
hear  the  sound  of  a  male  voice.  Their  usual  place  of  education 
was;  a  convent^  whence  they  were  occasionally  taken  out  by  their 
mothers^  whose  apron  string— to  use  a  vulgar  phrase — they 
never  quitted^  unless  now  and  then  at  a  ball,  during  tbe  hurrijed 
movements  of  a  country  dance.  This  was  the  only  diversion  they 
were  allowed  to  share ;  and  such  were  the  limits  of  their  intern- 
course  with  the  sex  with  whom  they  divided  the  world.  They 
had  no  opportunity  of  knowing  what  mankind  was;  none  .of 
forming  their  hearts  and  minds  in  the  likeness  of  the  being  with 
whom  they  were  to  pass  their  lives,  or  of  searching  out  one  cont 
genial  to  their  own.  No  gradual  developtement,  no.impercepr 
tible  tnmsition  led  them  from  infancy  to  womanhood,  and  pret 
pared  them  to  fulfil  the  condition  of  wife  and  mother.  The  statft 
of  matron,  the  blessed  state  of  consort  and  parent)  they  neveur 
knew ;.  for  between  education  and  dissipation,  whatever  passions 
might  be  awakened,  the  affections  slumbered.  In  the  greatest 
-concern  of  their  lives,  they  were  bereft  of  choice,  even  of  a  pre- 
ference,, and  others  selected  for  them.  In  high  life,  the  parents 
looked  around  them  among  their  acquaintances  of  similar  birth, 
rank,  and  fortune,  for  a  male  child  whose  age  might  suit  that  of 
their  daughter,  and  at  a  very  early  period,  sometimes  long  before 
the  children  were  marriageable,  an  union  was  agreed  upon  be- 
tween the  families,  upon  the  same  principle  as  Arabian  breeders 
couple  their  horses,  upon  richness  of  blood.  A  day  or  two  before 
the  ceremony  was  performed — generally  indeed  not  more  than 
twenty- four  hours  sooner,  and  long  after  the  gowns  and  jewels — 
or,  to  use  the  technical  terms  for  these  important  pieces  of  French 
paraphernalia,  the  troussemv srnd  the  corbeil — were  purchased,  th^ 
parties  were  led  out  of  their  respective  nurseries,  to  meet  for  the 
first  time;  to  show  and  see  each  other's  shapes  and  motions. 
If  these  were  mutually  pleasing,  the  omen  was  propitious  ;  if  not, 
the  marriage  did  not  the  less  take  place.  The  nuptial  service 
oyer,  it  sometimes  happened  that  the  new  married  couple  were 
permitted  to  reside  together;  though  not  unfrequently  the 
bride  was  conducted  back  from  the  foot  of  the  altar  to  her 
-former  abode,  and  the  bridegroom  sent  to  travel  or  otherwise 
improve  himself  until  his  papa  and  mamma  judged  him  fit  to 
undertake  the  care  of  his  wife ; — and  then  began  the  honeymoon. 
From  that  instant  a  new  era  opened  in  the  life  of  the  female. 
Her  former  mien  and  manners  were  sunk  in  the  new  part  which 
she  had  to  play.  Her  retreating  look  became  advancing ;  her 
timidity  was  changed  ta  confidence,  and  she  immediatelys  assumed 

a  per- 
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a  perpendicular  assurance  in  the  worlds  without  which  no  married 
woman  could  have  maintained  her  footing  among  her  fellows. 
This  conversion  began  to  be  apparent  in  twenty-four  hours^  though 
it  was  not  always  completed  in  so  short  a  time;  and  its  sudden* 
ness  proved  that  one  or  other^  if  not  both  of  the  parts  so  per* 
formed^  must  be  the  result  of  very  high  and  general  endowments 
for  that  species  of  disguise  of  which  we  find  so  many  instances  in 
the  Memoirs  of  Mad.  de  Genlis. 

During  the  first  year^  the  bride  was  consigned  to  the  superio- 
tendance  of  her  new  mother^  as  the  person  most  interested  in 
preserving  the  honour  of  the  family.  By  '  the  honour  of  the 
family'  we  do  not  mean^  as  an  English  reader  might  suppose, 
that  nice  and  delicate  honour  which  is  sullied  almost  by  the 
breath  of  falsehood,  and  sickens  even  by  calumny ;  but  that  dis- 
tinction which  a  family  derives  from  the  air  and  gait,  the  mien 
and  manners,  the  general  deportment  and  fashion  of  a  female 
newly  adopted  into  its  bosom.  To  form  and  perfect  these,  to 
give  that  fluent  practice  of  the  etiquettes  of  high  life,  which  habit 
only  can  bestow^  was  the  mighty  matter  of  the  first  year  of  ma- 
trimonial education.  This  maternal  tuition,  indeed,  was  a  re- 
striction upon  the  developement  of  the  principles  which  universal 
custom  sanctioned ;  and  it  seldom  happened  that,  during  the 
first  twelve  months^  any  affair  of  gallantry  was  set  on  foot,  or  that 
any  thing  more  than  a  little  general  manoeuvring  took  place. 
Self-defence  made  some  instruction  in  amorous  tactics  necessaiy; 
for^  even  if  sure  to  fall,  let  us  fall  with  honour.  In  consequence 
of  this  vigilance,  the  spuriousness  of  the  heir  was  a  rare  occur- 
rence ;  and  the  real  father  of  the  first  bom  of  the  land  very  often 
was,  in  fact,  the  pater  quern  nupti/R  demonstrabant. 

But  the  precaution  of  not  allowing  the  heart  to  speak  for 
itself  before  marriage  was  not  adequate  to  the  end  of  general 
legitimacy.  Consciences  quite  timorous  as  to  the  representative 
of  the  family,  yet  allowed  the  utmost  latitude  as  to  all  ihepuinh: 
these,  generally  destined  to  the  trade  of  arms  and  gallantry,  which 
required  no  wife,  or  else  to  be  knights  of  Malta,  abb^s, — and,  if 
they  could,  archbishops  and  cardinals — to  live  in  sworn  celibacy 
— were  mere  dams  in  the  current  of  genealogy.  Indeed,  anec- 
dotes innumerable  are  upon  record,  of  the  most  extraordinary 
squeamishness  on  the  former  head,  and  the  most  admirable  libe- 
rality on  the  latter. 

Two  things  are  much  commended  by  the  encomiasts  of  this 
system  of  female  morality ;  first,  the  honour  of  French  ladies  is 
intact,  for  they  are  constant  to  their  lovers :  second,  they  never 
degrade  themselves  by  fixing  their  affections  upon  persons  of 
inferior  birth;    and  considerable  superiority  is  thence  inferred 

over 
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lie{3  of  other  less  polished  lands*  ,Now  it  may  be  true 
'arisian  dames  were  constant  to  their  loivers;  bufe.we 
to  have  this  phrase  explained.  Among  the  profoand 
les  of  that  nation — for  it  has  been,  said  tbit  the  whole 
e  nation  resides  in  its  songs— we  recollect  one  which 
iS  in  the  present  inquiry. 

'  Je  pense  a  ma  belle^ 
Quand  je  m'en  souviens  ^ 
£t  je  suis  tout  fidele, 
Quand  son  tour  revient.' 

posing  the  assertion  to  be  true  in  thd  literal  meaiiiiig, 
ng  the  full  claim  of  honour  which  is  grounded  upon 
ot  help  thinking  that  there  might  have  been- as  much 
I  perhaps  more  virtue^  in  being  faithful  to  a  husband, 
nd  assertion  may  also  be  true:  this  kind  of  love  admitted 
repancies  in  or  out  of  marriage.     But  then  what  was 

love  ?  why,  the  very  fact  alleged  explains  what  it  waa. 
lo  distinctions ;  it  broke  no  boundaries.  It  copld  ii^ 
ven  upon  even  groimd ;  but  it  could  neidier  overleap 
in,  nor  descend  into  the  valley.  It  had  its  etiquette^ 
r  demeanou>,  its  titles  of  nobility^  its  heraldry  and  its 
;  and  any  thing  short  of  sixteen  quarters  dishoooufed 
s  to  say,  it  was  not  love.  It  was,  in  its  best  sense, 
in  its  least  refined,  appetite.     It  might  spend  a  year  in 

ride  post  to  Brussels ;  it  might  commit  every  extrar 
might  do  all  but  love.  The  heart  of  a  lover  of  diis 
ht  beat  for  glory,  for  renown;  it  might  glow  with 
'  pant  for  admiration;  it  might  swear,  protest,  and 
ild,  and  rave ;  but  it  could  never  melt  with  tenderness, 
5  into  affection. 

}  the  principle  upon  which  the  rising  generation  of  old 
9  annually  supplied  with  wives  and  husbands*.  -The 
tion  of  population  brought  into  the  matrimonial'market 
uantity  of  nubile  head  of  cattle  of  whom  society  ab- 
uired  the  consumption,  and  provided  these  w^e  paired 
tered  not  with  whom  the  individual  was  mated.  In 
anner  a  regiment  of  dragoons  is  provided  with  chargers 
nount,  and  every  trooper  has  his  horse — though  none 
it  to  choose;  neither  is  the  service  of  government  in- 
e  selection  of  lovers  between  their  married  folks  pro- 
another  principle,  and  reminds  us  of  a  play  of  our 
j man's  buff,  where,  when  our  eyes  were  well  closed, 
Did  to  turn  about  three  times  and  catch  whom  we 

3  of  things  in  our  islands  has  placed  the  intercourse 

between 
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between  the  sexes  upon  a  very  different  footing  from  tbe  above. 
Our  unmarried  females  stand  on  the  same  ground  as  the  other 
individuals  who  compose  society.  As  soon  as  their  age  and 
acquirements  permit,  they  are  allowed  every  opportunity  of 
studying  mankind,  and  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  being 
with  whom  they  are  to  make  an  interchange  of  happiness,  a  barter 
of  affection.  Neither  are  their  hearts  condemned  to  apathy,  *  to 
death-like  silence,  and  a  dread  repose.'  They  may  feel ;  they  may 
speak,  and  unblushingly  own  the  true  but  chastened  language  of 
nature.  It  is  theirs  to  choose,  and  to  say  which  the  man  is 
whose  mind  and  temper  they  hold  to  be  the  most  congenial  to 
their  own,  from  whom  they  may  expect  to  receive,  and  on  whoA 
to  confer  the  largest  portion  of  happiness.  The  choice  indeed 
of  youth  and  inexperience  may  not  always  be  that  which  the 
anxiety  of  parents  or  the  prudence  of  age  would  suggest ;  and  the 
voice  of  affection  may  differ  from  that  of  interest  or  anoibitiori. 
But  interest  and  ambition  must  be  heard  ^ith  caution  in  such 
cases ;  and  age  is  too  frozen  a  counsellor  for  the  heart  of  youth. 
To  maintain  that  conjugal  happiness  is  more  to  be  expected  from 
another's  choice  than  from  our  own,  is  little  less  than  saying  that, 
in  a  lottery,  the  wheel  of  fortune  would  help  us  with  more  con- 
stancy, than  if  we  were  allowed  to  put  our  hand  in  her  coffers 
ourselves,  and  made  our  own  selection  of  her  favours.  Some 
prizes  have  indeed  been  thus  obtained;  but  how  many  disastrous 
blanks,  with  all  their  attendant  depravity,  have  been  poured  upon 
society  to  make  up  the  amount ! 

When  this  choice  is  made  and  crowned,  the  transition  from  the 
single  to  the  married  state  is  attended  by  no  moral  violence,  no 
expansion  of  feelings  never  known  before.  No  new  part  is  to  be 
enacted ;  no  new  forms  of  behaviour  are  to  be  conned  and  learned 
by  rote.  New  duties  indeed  are  imposed;  but  they  are  so  iu 
unison  with  all  the  preceding  obligations,  that  they  seem  to  flow 
from  them  as  a  necessary  consequence.  By  previous  intercourse 
proportioned  to  circumstances,  by  example,  by  the  esteem  and 
sympathy  which  precede  her  union,  an  English  female  is  gradually 
trained  up  to  the  frame  of  mind  which  suits  a  wife;  and  to  feel 
as  a  mother  needs  no  tuition.  She  is  not,  the  day  before  her 
marriage,  a  blushing  child,  a  boarding  school  miss,  or  a '  pension- 
naire  de  convent ;'  and,  the  day  after  it,  a  heroine  dubbed  with 
connubial  intrepidity.  In  both  situations  she  is  the  same  persoOi 
in  mind  and  in  manners ;  but  now,  with  a  dilated  heart  and  aug- 
mented affections. 

Lake  all  other  things  in  the  two  nations — and  more  eapeicialtj 
those  which  depend  on  delicacy  of  tact,  and  nicety  of  perception 
— the  question  of  female  morality  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
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mutual  misunderstaQding .  and  mbrepresentation.  The  qaturfdr 
auii  the  aurtiiicial  language  between  the  sexes  are  ^o  dilOTer/eDt  i|i. 
the  two  cbuutries,  that  it  would  be  strange  indeed  if  iiiany.QiisUikef. 
did  not  occur. 

The  social  habits  of  France  have  established  a  more  constai^ 
intercourse  between  the  adult  and  epiancipated  individuals  o£ 
^rther  sex,  than  the  manners  of  England^  The  French  'miepA 
[^  hveniore. generally  in  public  than  we  do;  and  to  them  domestic 
"  privacy  is  rather  an  affliction.  Hardly  any  occurrence,  of  what-* 
;  ever  nature,  indispensably  requires  the  separation  of  men  .fipmi 
;  women*  There  was  a  time^before  a  political  mania  had  sc^i^seA 
^  their  brains — when  one  of  those  apocryphal  creatures,  called  ap; 
[  abb6,  was  a  necessary  appendage  to  every  female  toilette  <  of 
I  faction;  and  colonels  of  hussars  have  embroidered  falbdbs  witb 
[  dbeir  armed  hands.  Whether  the  conversation  of  such  men  may 
[  have  raised  the  female  intellect  a  little  higher  than  it  otherwise 
I;  would  have  stood,  we  know  not ;  but  we  mightily  suspect  that, 
g  me  system  must  have  very  much  weakened  that  which  should  het 
^  the  strongest.  But  a  consequence  was,  more  general  ea^se  iit 
t  society ;  greater  familiarity  between  the  «exes ;  and  more  uniu^ 
f  temipted  opportunity  of  indulging  whatever  feeling  or  .passion, 
might  ensue  from  the  presence  of  each  other. 

To  remove  all  restraints,  yet  to  preserve  the  decency  of  which 
highly  polished  society  is  so  jealous,  was  the  great  aim  of  all  who. 
sighed  for  personal  gratitication,  and  their  nation's  glory — of  all 
to  whom  their  own  vanity  and  the  vanity  of  la  belle  France  were 
dear.  Every  sophistry  was  employed  to  honour  depravity;  every 
comer  of  ingenuity  was  ransacked  to  beautify  deformity.  Illicit 
perseverance  was  revered;  illicit  constancy  was  held  sacred;  suc- 
cess was  applauded ;  and  to  snatch  a  married  mistress  from  the 
arms  of  a  favoured  rival  deserved  a  Paphian  crown,  brighter  than 
shone  even  for  him  who  had  the  glory  of  being  her  first  seducer. 
But,  in  all  this,  the  forms  of  good  breeding  were  preserved ;  in 
,     the  midst  of  every  wounded  feeling  of  injury  and  mockery,  polite^- 

ness  reigned. 
;~       To  an  Englishman,  the  masonic  language  of  looks  and  gestures, 
t    which,  to  the  initiated,  reveals  the  past  or  present  intimacy  of  the 
[    parties;  the  bow,  the  smile,  the  word,  which  all  understand,  but 
none  will  interpret  aloud,  are  not  immediately  comprehensible. 
What  he  sees  he  believes,  and  he  looks  for  no  more.     He  inter- 
prets that  kind  of  social  jargon,  as  he  would  a  letter  written  with 
the  common  alphabet,  and  upon  a  common  subject,  never  sus- 
pecting that  every  word  contains,   besides   what  is   ostensible, 
some  hidden  sign,  instantaneously  intelligible  to  all  who  possess, 
the  key  of  the  cipher.    He  suspects  no  secret,  and  no  cipher^    Bjxt 

with 
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with  a  single  glance,  the  hackneyed  Frenchman  catches  the  clue 
of  every  intrigue,  of  every  amour  in  a  crowded  assembly ;  and  the 
discretion  to  which  he  is  bound  is  as  great  a  proof  of  his  $awiir 
vivre,  as  the  rapid  accuracy  of  his  observation  is  a  proof  of  bis 
tact.  Even  in  society  exclusively  French,  a  respectful  silence 
upon  these  points  in  public  is  required ;  but  it  has  been  justly 
remarked  that,  in  the  presence  of  Englishmen,  scandal— even  op 
the  most  notorious  topics — is  absolutely  mute.  They  have  some- 
how picked  up  a  notion  that  we  are  fastidious  about  female 
morals — and  suspicious  about  the  female  morals  of  France,  and 
not  to  act  accordingly  would  be  unpatriotic — it  would  be  worse 
still, '  mauvais  genre' ! 

If  we  Englishmen  possess  no  key  to  decipher  the  French  secret| 
the  French,  on  the  other  hand>  have  one  so  general  that  it  onlj 
serves  to  lead  them  astray  whenever  they  apply  it  to  our  language. 
The  freedom  which  they  see  between  unmarried  persons  m  this 
country,  they  cannot  admit  to  be  innocent,  because  they  know  that, 
with  them,  the  like  could  not  be  so ;  the  reserve  they  take  for  hypo- 
crisy ;  and  a  very  general  opinion  among  them  has  long  been,  and  • 
still  is,  that  all  our  unmarried  females  are  unchaste,  and  that  our 
men  care  not  whether  they  be  so  or  not.  They  cannot  conceivethat 
two  persons  of  opposite  sexes  can  see  each  other  unrestrained,  witin 
out  giving  loose  to  every  passion ;  and  all  that  we  look  upon  as  bar-* 
riers  to  profligacy  they  hold  as  nothing.  Neither  do  they  entertain* 
a  higher  opinion  of  British  wives  and  mothers ;  and  the  modesty 
which  they  cannot  deny,  they  consider  as  a  veil  to  cover  secret 
wrong. 

Admitting,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  the  shyness  and  di£Bldence 
of  English  women  to  be  all  that  these  people  suppose,  we  wiH 
ask  them  what  has  made  such  hypocrisy  necessary?  Surely  if 
the  French  could  reason  at  all,  they  would  stand  convicted  of  ab- 
surdity by  their  own  assertion.  What  is  hypocrisy  but  an  extorted 
homage  paid  by  vice  to  virtue  ?  The  man  who  does  not  feel  diat 
virtue  must  be  respected  has  no  call  to  be  a  hypocrite.  Madamtf 
de  Stael,  who  abounds  in  felicitous  perceptions,  says  that  the- 
secrecy  or  the  notoriety  of  amours  in  England  is  a  proof  of  mo- 
rality ;  and  her  remark  is  perfectly  just.  English  women  who  eir«. 
are  chained  to  one  extreme  or  driven  to  the  other,  by  one  and  the- 
same  cause  ;  by  the  respect  in  which  female  virtue  is  held  in  tfaisi 
country.  As  long  as  they -can  conceal  their  misconduct  theydo 
so,  and  use  every  means  to  play  the  hypocrite,  and  preserve  ths' 
good  opinion  of  society.  When  detected,  or  even  suspected— > 
when  they  know  that  public  censure  hunts  them  down,  that  no 
management  can  retrieve  them^  they  throw  off  the  mask,  and  dis*- 
card  at  once  all  the  modesty  of  their  sex.   Their  gallantry  becomeii 

as 
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as  Jiotorious.as  it  had  been  mysterious,  as  barefaced  as  it  once  was 

Jblnshing;  for  wiUi  public  opinion,  with  esteem  in  England,  there 

is  hqppily  no  compromise.    Rank  and  wealth,  and  exitr&ordinary 

dexterity,  may  keep  some  women  afloat  fora  season  upon  the  surface 

'  of  socie^,  in  spite  of  faults  and  errors;  but  the  surest  weight 

i  iriuch  drags  them  to  the  bottom  is  opprobrium.     The  very  great 

:  dure  of  public  attention  excited  in  this  country  by  the  unex<* 

[  pected  emersion  of  a  female  from  the  privacy  of  concealment  to 

":  bdamitous  celebrity,  as  if  a  sun  were  to  burst  into  the  meridian 

-  ifl  midbigbt,  is  precisely  the  thing  which  proves  the  comparative 

imfineqilency  of  error.     Yet,  strange  to  say,  much  of  the  defme* 

:  ctation  of  the  reputatit)n  of  English  women,  both  at  home  and 

'abroad,  is  due  to  this  very  circumstance.;  In  ce;:tain  more  civilized 

.  nptms^  it  must  be  owned,  one  is  amused  with  no  extraordinary 

tries  of.  love  and  intrigue.    All  goes  on  smoothly;  no  Doctors 

Gonmions,  no  damages,  no  divorces,  no  intrusive  husbands.    If 

a  woman  escsapes  the  general  contagion,  she  becomes  almost  as 

raoHurkdble  as  those  in  England,  whose  Idves  have  been  brought 

before  the  woolsack.     When  Madame  de  Genlis  mentions  a  ladj 

of  whom  she  chooses  to  tell  no  scandal,  or  of  whom.no  scandal 

can-be  told,  she  seldom  fails  to  bestow  upon  her  the  due  note  of 

[  smgniarity. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  refine  upon  the  principles  of  depravity 
with  more  ability  than  the  French  have  done ;  and,  whenever  their 
mettle  is  not  raised  by  our  assertion  of  purer  morality,  there  is  no 
^  subject  which  elates  them  more  than  the  superior  elegance  of 
their  corruption.  *  Perhaps,'  say  they  sometimes,  *  perhaps  we 
may  be  as  vicious  as  the  English,  but  then  we  are  bad  more 
gracefully;'  and  a  few  instances  of  very  ungraceful  vice  indeed  in 
[  some  of  our  fair  countrywomen  have  confirmed  this  opinion. 
But  a  thing  which  the  French  have  hardly  seen  at  all,  or  ever  can 
see,  is  the  interior  of  an  English  family  in  the  middling  ranks  of 
society.;  in  that  numerous  class  which  is  the  broad  and  solid  basis 
of  English  worth,  and  English  prosperity.  There  they  might  behold 
— though  perhaps  they  might  not  comprehend — woman  in  all  her 
glory ;  not  a  doll  to  carry  silks  and  jewels,  a  puppet  to  be  dangled 
by  coxcomb  children,  an  idol  for  profane  adoration ;  reverenced 
to-day,  discarded  to-morrow ;  always  justled  out  of  the  true  place 
which  nature  and  society  would  assign  her  by  sensuality  or  by 
contempt;  admired  but  not  respected,  desired  but  not  esteemed ; 
ruling  by  fashion,  not  by  aflfection ;  imparting  her  weakness,  not 
her  constancy,  to  the  sex  which  she  should  exalt ;  the  source  and 
the  mirror  of  vanity.  They  would  see  her  as  a  wife  partaking  the 
*  cares,  and  cheering  the  anxiety  of  a  husband ;  dividing  his  labours 
r  hj  her  domestic  diligence,  spreading  cheerjfulnes?  around  her; 

for 
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for  his  sake  sharing  in  the  decent  refinements  of  the  wc 
without  being  vain  of  them ;  placing  all  her  pride,  all  her ; 
all  her  happiness  in  the  merited  approbation  of  the  man 
honours.  As  a  mother,  they  would  find  her  the  affection 
the  ardent  instructress  of  the  children  she  had  tended  from  t 
infancy;  training  them  up  to  thought  and  virtue,  to  medita 
and  benevolence,  addressing  them  as  rational  beings,  and  | 
paring  them  to  be  men  and  women  in  their  turn. 

Our  morals,  male  and  female,  are  chastened  by  one  gen 
cause — a  cause  of  which,  even  while  the  French  confess  its  ei 
ence,  they  deny  the  effect.  We  are  too  busy  a  people  to  be  vicu 
We  have  not  time  to  carry  on  long  and  complicated  intriguei 
be  profound  in  duplicity;  to  lavish  away  a  year  in  Corsica, n 
volumes,  and  travesty  ourselves  perpetually,  for  the  purpose 
blasting  the  reputation  of  a  woman,  of  seducing  her,  or  of  mal 
the  public  believe  that  she,  and  not  the  wife  of  our  brother,  is 
object  of  our  desires.  We  have  other  matters  to  settle; 
better  is  it  for  us  to  be  condemned  to  labour  for  our  coonl 
good  than  to  luxuriate  in  olives,  vines,  and  vices. 

If  the  various  occupations  of  Englishmen  divide  them.n 
from  the  fair  sex  than  the  futile  pleasures  of  the  French,  we'( 
not  but  think  that  though  there  may  be  some  cause  for  regret 
both  sides,  for  this  separation,  yet  the  advantages  of  our 
tem  more  than  compensate  its  defects.  The  men  remaia  n 
men  than  when  softened  by  the  perpetual  presence  of  feou 
Their  minds  are  more  masculine,  more  capable  of  the  great af 
to  which  they  seem  destined  by  nature,  and  not  unfitted  for 
of  the  minor  social  relations.  The  women  have  more  leisure 
their  domestic  concerns,  more  time  for  improvement;  and,  as' 
know  that  their  mates  and  partners  will  return  to  them  witt 
vigorated  minds,  it  is  natural  that  they  should  endeavour  to  n 
them  on  the  same  heights.  The  avocations  of  the  men  to  pu 
meetings,  public  dinners,  &>c.  and  the  seclusion  in  which  the  la 
live  during  those  moments,  are,  we  are  convinced  of  it,  favourabi 
both  parties;  and  their  meeting  again,  when  those  are  past,  he 
taste  of  satiety.  The  exclusive  tea-table  may  sometimes  be  as 
as  Madame  de  Stael  has  described  it  in  her  Corinna ;  and  thee 
ing  sittings  of  the  gentlemen  may  be  now  and  then  abusive...: 
we  are  persuaded  that  were  these  daily  secessions  to  be  aholisl 
as  in  France,  both  sexes  would  be  the  worse  for  it,  and.  them 
would  lose  a  part  of  its  greatness.  France,  says  MadaDM 
Genlis,  is  the  paradise  of  women :  but  never  do  we  see  any  of  d 
noble  creatures,  whose  true  and  Christian  paradise  on  eastb 
maintain  to  be  Britain,  wiled  away  from  their  native  land  tp' 
in  foreign  climes,  to  give  up  their  country,  their  religion/  tai 
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lidrjljie  ij^^t  df  England  in  jsonie  future  yiTxr.^  to  disbelieve  their 
Sl.Ms;  pretse.to  tbiuk  salvation  impossible  to  tbe  friends,  the  rela* 
liidiMB  :Ojr  theit-  yodth,  without  a  sentiment  of  deep. regret;  and  most 
-JbitteiJj  do  we  think  those  parents  to  be  blamed  who,  for  their 
Owp  gratification^  .or  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  a  daughter  to 
4i9ce  nt.a  little  less  expense,  expose  her  to  .such  temptation. 
Qevendly  indeed  those  who  yield  to  it  are  not  the  most  ta  be  re«- 
gieiyted  of  our  females,  but  still  they  might  have,  been  preserved. 

In  inaking  these  observations  we  would  be  understood  not  to 
give  Jtheia  9  careless  breadth  of  applicati<Hi<  We  do  bot  mean  to 
Hl^gr  liifil  there  is  no  female  chastity  m  France^' iia4emale  profligacy 
^JBl9gland»  We  mean  to  say  that  the'proportionsin  each  country 
WPQ.jBticb  ^s  to  authorize  the  conclusions  we  have  drawn,  and  to 
injqjk^  these  dot  universal,  but  geiieraL  We  are  ready  also  to  make 
iPilie  other  concessions; — weare.cjuite  willmg  to  allow  tbut  the 
dissoluteness  of  one  country  diminishes  much  of  the  blame,  and 
jiyilPje.oftl)e degradation,  attached  to  the  individual; — that  a  French 
mcpian  may  err  with  less  contamination  to  herself  thaa  an  Ens- 
Ijifth.womanr-rthat  she  who  has  been  educated  in  English  princi* 
jA^f  who  is  allowed  to  make  her  own  choice  of  a  husbana,  who 
{las  ^o  many  domestic  joys,  who  is  called  away  from  them  by  so 
lew  seductions,  who  has  eternally  before  her  eyes  the  respect  paid 
to  those  of  her  sex  that  perform  their  duty,  and  the  contempt  and 
qiisery  which  awaits  those  who  do  not — who  must  practise  so  much 
dissimulation,  or  brave  so  much  fame — is  more  to  be  blamed  and 
pitied  when  she  ^  swerves  from  virtue's  rule.'  La  Rochefoucault 
has  said,  that  the  smallest  fault  of  a  woman  of  gallantry  is  her  gal- 
lantry.    If  this  be  true  generally,  it  is  particularly  true  h-ere. 

Over  such  a  state  of  morals  as  the  earlier  volumes^  of  these 
flAemoirs  exhibit  in  such  glaring  light,  a  revolution  swept  with  all 
its  blasting  virulence.  The  portion  of  virtue  which  it  had  to 
4estroy,  did  not  consume  much  of  its  strength ;  the  refinements 
of  vice  soon  yielded  before  its  open  profligacy.  Its  new  laws 
|>ennitted  a  promiscuous  intercourse,  and  marriages  were  dis- 
-solved  on  demand.  Many  of  the  beasts  who  roam  wild  in  the 
\voQds  are  bound  to  their  females  by  more  lasting  ties  thdn  those 
which  the  legislature  of  regenerated  France  made  necessary  among 
.the  human  creatures  which  it  governed ;  and  this  system  predo- 
.minated,  in  various  degrees,  for  more  than  twenty  years.  It  was 
not  till  after  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  that  it  can  be 
4aid  to  have  ceased ;  and  even  then  the  marriage  bond  was, 
in  every  catholic  opinion  at  least,  left  incomplete.  The 
4aw  which  made  wedlock  a  mere  civil  contract  was  maintained ; 
:the  parties  were  allowed  to  perform  or  not,  as  they  pleased,  the 
I'Ceremonies  of  their  respective  churches;  ^nd  the  catholic  rite, 
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which  held  it  as  a  sacrament  before^  was  thus  shaken  in  oneof  iti 
seven  fundamental  points.  During  many  years,  the  ceremony  befon 
the  niunici|iulity  alone  was  practised ;  and  when  the  churches  were 
re-opcnedy  and  religion  restoredy  as  was  the  language  of  the  day, 
by  Buonaparte,  a  few  couples  proceeded  to  the  altar^ind 
but  a  few  indeed.  We  have  seen  extracts  from  parish  registen 
between  I8(X)  and  1814,  in  which  the  average  of  these  wasoatj 
one  in  seven.  Now  indeed  the  clergy  of  France  exhort  their 
flock  to  have  recourse  to  the  church,  after  the  municipality^  and, 
if  they  never  did  worse  than  this,  we  should  applaud  them.  A 
small  portion  of  public  opinion  too  helps  them  a  little ;  but«  in  ill 
the  concerns  of  religion  in  France,  those  who  will  have  any  tUog 
will  have  too  much ;  those  who  will  not  have  too  much  will  hsfc 
nothing.  Sooner  or  later  the  people  will  demand  a  Feformed 
creed :  And  they  will  obtain  it,  but  the  waters  of  their  baptinn 
will  be  blood. 

To  annul  the  marriage  contract — and  its  vow — was,  however, 
at  every  step  toward  returning  order,  made  a  little  less  easy:  and 
in  1814  and  1815,  the  two  first  years  of  the  restoration,  it  had  be- 
come very  difficult  indeed  !  for,  in  the  city  of  Paris,  in  a  popuh-  - 
tion  then  much  under  700,000  souls,  there  were  in  each  of  those 
years,  only  thirty-two  divorces ;  that  is  to  say,  one  divorce  in  about 
20,000  persons ;  or,  according  to  an  official  statement  of  the  num- 
ber of  marriages  at  the  same  time,  one  divorce  to  184  marriages. 
Now  in  England,  as  we  have  been  told,  not  two  divorces  and  a 
half  arc  the  annual  average;  which  being  pronounced  in  a  popula- 
tion of — to  be  within  bounds — fifteen  millions,  makes  one  divorce 
in  six  millions  of  persons,  or  only  ^  of  the  proportion  of  French 
divorces  at  the  time  when  they  were  the  most  difficult  to  be  ob- 
tained.    If  it  be  said  that  we  allow  but  one  ground  for  divorcing, 
wc  grant  it,  and  rejoice  in  the  morality  of  our  legislation.    If  again 
it  be  objected  that  we  have  many  legal  separations,  &€.,  we  an- 
swer, no  number  that,  even  were  they  divorces,  could  raise  oor 
ratio  to  any  thing  like  one  in  ]  84  or  even  1 840  marriages.   -The 
French  are  convinced  that  the  sale  of  a  wife  in  the  public  marked 
with  a  halter  round  her  neck,  is  with  us  a  legal  dissolution  of 
marriage,  and  quite  in  our  habits — and  let  them  think  so.  • 

The  system  of  society  was  so  torn  during  the  revolution,' diat 
it  would  require  a  separate  dissertation  to  give  a  just  idea  of  that 
immense  chasm;  and  it  creates  no  small  surprize  to  see  that lo 
much  has  been  already  brought  back  to  its  former  order.  Neveithe^ 
less  many  essential  differences  still  strike  the  observer.  Thefeel- 
ings  and  opinions  upon  female  virtue,  upon  chastity,  are  indeed,  «e 
greatly  fear,  the  same  as  formerly  in  all  classes ;.  neither  atheiaa 
nor  bigotry  could  improve  theni  much.    Buttbe  style  ofpiesent 
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intercourse,  the  habits  of  the  times^  cUtes,  anxietieSi  the  lolto  of 
fortune,  the  dependence  upon  royal  or  ministerial  bounties,  the 
trade  of  arms  no  longer  exclusive  to  the  nobility,  no  longer  the 
domain  of  gallantry,  with  numberless  other  influences  great  and 
small,  have  produced  some  changes  in  the  relations  between  men 
and  women,  which,  without  correcting  the  principles,  have  con- 
siderably modified  the  practice  of  morality.     One  of  the  fnost 
prominent   features   of    actual   manners,   is   the   diminution   of 
that  politeness  so  remarkable  formerly;    and  which,  though  it 
consisted  entirely  in  forms  and  behaviour,  though  a  very  large 
jportion  of  it  could  be  ts^ught  by  the  dancing-master,  though  it  was 
utterly  independent  of  the  heart,  very  much  Facilitated  the  circula- 
tion of  society,  and  was  unquestionably  the  great,  the  boastcjd 
charm  of  France.   Now,  without  this,  there  is  not  gallantry ;  and, 
without  gallantry^  love  intrigues,  of  the  sort  described  in  Mil- 
dame  de  Genlis's  earlier  tomes,  cannot  be  so  generally  and  so 
systematically  pursued,  as  when  both  men  and  women 'we1%  the 
pampered  fondlings  of  luxury.     A  chapter  in  one  of  her :  later 
volumes  will  afford  a  sad  contrast,  in  this  respect,  to  the  suppers 
of  the  old  regime ;  and  dhow  the  dismal  ebb  of  that  elegance 
and    refinement  which   bad  studied  gracefulness  even   in  their 
offend ings,  and  a  show  of  good  breeding  even  in  their  impef"? 
tinences.     Mad.  de  Genlis  dined  at.  her  son-in-law's.  Gen,  Va- 
lence, with  four   French   peers — two  of  whom  were  ditkes— * 
four  marshals,  and  three  generals.     At  dinner  she  wais  placed 
betw^een  two  peers,  who  opened  not  their  mouths  to  her,  bqt  talked 
politics  across  the  table  during  the  whole  time.     After  dihner 
they  returned  to  the  drawing-room  where  she  seated  herself;  but 
suddenly  all  the  dukes,  peers,  marshals,  and  generals,  made  a  rush; 
carrying  off  their  seats,  and  established  themselves  in  a  ring,  out- 
side of  which  sat  the  deserted  proprietress  of  the  most  charming 
'  petit  nez  retrouss6'  in  the  world.     Her  first  surmise  was,  that 
these  grave  personages  had  formed  their  impenetrable  circle  for. 
the  purpose  of  playing  small  games,  which  she  thought  ah  inno- 
cent and  not  unlaudable  pastime;   but  what  was  her  surprize 
when  she  heard  them  discuss  the  most  difficult  questions  of  state; 
declaim,  scream,  dispute,  roar,  as  if  they  were  in  the  chamber  of 
deputies ! 

*  They  had  no  president,  (says  she,)  and  I  had  a  mind  to  take  upon 
myself  the  office  and  call  them  to  order  ;  but  I  bad  no  bell,  and  I  feared 
that  my  voice  would  be  extinguished  by  their  vociferations.*  , 

They  continued  thus  during  an  hour  and  a  half,  after  which  time 
she  left  them  hoarse  and  perspiring,  without  having  advanced  a 
step  in  argument,  and  still  arguing. 

'  Oh  le  bon  tems  (exclaims  the  reminiscent)  que  celui  oCi,  lors  qu'on-  $e 
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rassembloit  dans  un  salon^  on ne  songeoit  qua  plaire et s'ttninser :  a^ i'on 
n'auroit  pu,  sans  une  excessive  pedanterie,  avoir  la  pretention  de  montrer 
de  grandcs  "cues  sur  I  administration  !  oil  Ton  avoit  de  la  grace,  de  la 
gaiete  et  toute  la  frivolitc  qui  rend  aimable,  et  qui  repose  le  soir  du  poids 
de  la  journee,  et  de  la  fatigue  des  affaires.  Aujourdbui — on  se  croit  pro- 
fond  parce  qu*on  est  lourd,  et  raisonnable  parce  qu*on  est  grave;  et 
lorsqu*on  est  constamment  ennuyeux^  comme  on  8*estime !  comme  on 
se  trouve  sage!' 

In  a  drawing-room^  she  continues^ 

'  oil  tout  le  monde  entasse,  pressc,  se  tient  debout,  on  vante  Tesprit  de  la 
maitresse  dela  maison ;  mais  h.  quoi  lui  sert-il  ?  Elle  ne  pcut  ni  parler 
ni  entendre.  Un  mannequin  placG  dans  un  fauteuil  feroit  aussi  bien 
qu'elle  les  honneurs  d*une  belle  soiree.  C'est  \k  une  assembl6e  h  I'Angloise ! 
II  ftiut  convenir  que  les  soirees  a  la  Fran^aise  passces  jadis  h.,  &c.  valcient 
bien  mieux  que  cela.  Mais  nous  retrouverons  sans  doute  les  grac^ 
Fran^aifies  dans  les  soirees  particuli^res :  point  du  tout ;  vous  n'entendrez 
\k  que  des  dissertations,  des  declamations,  et  des  disputes.* 

The  picture  is  correct,  and  much  more  might  be  said  to  heighten 
it.  Let  any  person,  after  reading  the  works  which  give  an  account 
of  French  society  in  former  times,  go  to  a  ministerial  reception 
of  the  present  day,  and  then  to  the  best  private  circles,  numerous 
or  small ;  and  he  will  not  credit  that  what  he  read  and  what  he 
sees  relate  to  the  same  people.  Before,  male  and  female  were 
chequered  through  society,  like  the  houses  on  a  chess  board^  in 
such  a  way  that  every  man  was  surrounded  by  women,  and  every 
woman  by  men ;  but  now,  oa  a  formal  line  of  chairs  are  seated 
the  fair,  while,  at  the  opposite  extremity,  stand  the  others ;  and 
in  the  waste  between  them,  silence — silence — reigns.  The  ladies 
indeed  maintain  a  tolerable  countenance  in  their  melancholy  soli- 
tude ;  the  topic  of  the  toilette  extricates  them  from  every  embar« 
rassment.  But  the  exhibition  of  the  men  is  disastrous  beyond  de- 
scription. Gallantry  rejects  them,  politics  have  not  yet  received 
them;  and  between  the  two  they  make  the  niost  amphibious  ap^ 
pearance.  Where  gravity  is  not  natural  it  becomes  grotesque; 
and  Liston  would  be  as  irresistible  in  Cato  Uticensis  as  in  Tony 
Lumkin. 

It  may  be  admitted,  then,  that  in  the  upper  circles,  regular 
affairs  of  gallantry  and  systematic  intrigues  are  less  frequent  to*' 
day  than  formerly:  but  it  remains  doubtful,  to  say  the  least, 
whether  it  is  so  because  the  feelhigs  upon  this  head  are  chastened, 
or  because  female  virtue  is  held  in  higher  estimation  now  than  it 
used  to  be.  The  reason,  many  acute  observers  maintain,  is  to  be 
sought  for  in  circumstances  of  another  class — in  the  diminution 
of  intercourse  attendant  on  a  different  system  of  society,  a  greater 
separation  between  the  sexes,  and  the  ambition  of  the  men  directed 
in  another  chaonel.    The  present  condition  oif  the  women,  say 
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these^  is  to  the  full  as  equivocal,  as  .that  of  the  men;  for  if  they 
are  not  treated,  as  formerly,  like  idols,  neither  is  the  sex  rc-« 
spected  as  in  England.  Their  state  is  something  between  that 
of  a  useful  and  of  an  ornamental  thing;  not  enough  of  the  former 
to  gratify  the  mind,  or  of  the  latter  to  make  them  as  rapturous 
as  their  grandmothers  used  to  be.  Their  posture  certainly  is 
awkward  enough,  and  the  present  generation  of  men  is  not  in- 
clined to  help  them  out  of  it ;  to  pull  them  over  towards  reason^ 
or  to  lure  them  towards  pleasure.  And  this  desertion  is  the  more 
unpardonable  in  the  descendants  of  so  many  knights  errant,  as  the 
evident  propensity  of  the  ladies  is  to  become  again  their  baoble. 

Whether  the  present  state  of  society  in  Finance  will  he  lasting 
or  not  we  cannot  say.  Whether  it  will  make  the  distance  be- 
tween men  and  women  habitual,  and  thus  really  improve  the 
feeling  of  morality,  is  equally  doubtful.  Did  we  see  religion  and 
virtue  increase,  and  probity  and  justice  upon  some  most  impor* 
tant  points  becoming  healthy  and  vigorous  throughout  the  nation, 
we  should  not  hesitate  to  answer  this  question  affirmatively.  But 
there  are  many  bad  symptoms  to  be  got  over ;  and  the  fact 
which  we  have  admitted  is,  we  much  fear,  a  mere  accident  in  the 
system. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  say  something  in  defence  of  ourselves 
for  thus  avowing  the  suspicion  that  female  virtue  is  not  held  in 
much  higher  estimation  in  France  now  than  formerly.    There  is  a 
law,   humane   enough,   which   declares  that  the   only  son  of  a 
widow  shall   be  exempted  from  drawing  for  the  conscription. 
About  five  years  ago  an  unmarried  woman  presented  a  petition 
to  the  chamber  of  deputies,  praying  that  her  natural  son  might 
be  put  upon  the  same  footing  as  the  only  sons  of  all  widows. 
The  commission  of  petitions  unblushingly  read  this  demand  at  the 
tribune,  and  the  honourable  assembly  heard  it  unmoved.     Cer- 
tainly so  public  a  mark  of  indifference  to  female  virtue  never  was 
given  by  any  constituted,  by  any  legislative  authority,  in  the  old 
regime.     Yet  the  French  are  very  fastidious  upon  some  parts  of 
female  concerns.     When  the  Duchess  d'Angoulenie,  after  an  exile 
of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  returned  to  Paris,  the  principal  thing 
which  struck  all  ranks  in  this  daughter  of  the  Cajsars,  the  child 
of  a  murdered  king  and  queen,  the  female  heir  to  the  throne,  was 
the  smallness  of  her  hat  and  the  English  tounmre. 

Formerly — to  speak  plainly — adultery  was  the  vice  of  the 
fashionable;  it  belonged  too  much  to  high  life  to  be  permitted  to 
inferiors;  and  the  French  peasantry  were  pretty  generally  supposed  - 
to  be  the  fathers  of  their  own  children.  But,  when  the  blast  of  equ^-' 
ity  levelled  the  mighty,  this  lordly  privilege  was  invaded;  and  the 
sins  of  the  nobility,  torn  with  their  titles  from  their  loins,  <tesc«fided 
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to  tlicir  vassals.  The  bond  of  religion  and  the  dread  of  law,  the 
awe  of  superiors  and  the  authority  of  parents  were  laid  low,  nd 
every  passion  prowled  without  restraint.  Marriage  was  no  longer 
necessary;  and  tliose  who  did  go  through  the  ceremony  obscmd 
but  slightly  its  injunctions.  The  most  unbridled  license  prevailed 
in  classes  who,  before,  had  no  more  pretensions  to  unchastity,  tbaa 
to  a  coach  and  six ;  and  the  wives  of  artizans  became  as  feithless  u 
duchesses  had  ever  dared  to  be.  In  these  ranks  of  society,  we 
lament  to  say,  depravity  is  at  this  moment  incredibly  profound 
and  common;  and  we  shall  conclude  the  subject  by  a  picture, 
which,  were  it  not  authentic,  official,  issuing  from  a  ministeinl 
portfolio,  we  should  not  dare  to  present.  Fabulous  as  it  mij 
appear,  it  is  nevertheless  a  part  of  the  annual  report  of  the  minister 
of  the  home  department,  on  the  state  of  the  city  of  Paris. 

NUMBER  OF  CHILDREN  BORN  IN  PARIS. 


Legitimate. 

Illegitimate. 

Total. 

Deserted  by 
their  parents. 

1815 

13,630 

8,982 

22,612 

• 

1816 

13,568 

8,890 

22,458 

1817 

The  returns  for  this  year  were  mislaid  by  accident 

1818 

14,978 

8,089 

23,069 

6,094 

1819 

15,703 

8,641 

24,344 

6,657 

1820 

15,988 

8,870 

24,858 

6,779 

1821 

15,980 

9,176 

25,156 

7,063 

1822 

17,129 

9,751 

26,880 

7,481 

1823 

1 7,264 

9,806 

27,060 

7,585 

1824 

18,591 

10,221 

28,812 

7.843 

From  this  table  it  appears  that,  from  the  year  1815  to  th^year 
1824,  both  inclusively — and  deducting  1817 — the  number  of 
children  born  in  Paris  was  225,259,  of  whom  82,426  were  ille- 
gitimate; that  is  to  say,  that,  during  the  last  ten  years,  thirty-sii  per 
cent,  or  more  than  one-third  of  the  new  annual  population  of 
Paris  was  bom  out  of  wedlock.  The  returns  of  the  children 
deserted  by  their  parents  dated  only  from  18I8|  and  include  bat 
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^ven  years.  During  that  period  180,189  children  were  bpm,  of 
whom  54,554  were  illegitimate,  and  49,503 — an  almost  equal 
number— were  deserted  by  their  parents;  that  is  to  say,  that 
during  this  period  -jVV  of  the  new  annual  population  bom  in  Paris 
lyere  illegitimate;  and  -j^^,  or  more  than  one- fourth,  were  deserted 
|>y  their  parents.  So  much  then  for  the  city  which  the  French 
OQnsider  to  be  more  moral  than  London,  or,  at  least,  to  be  more 
icefinedly  vicious.  But,  moreover,  they  hold  Paris  to  be  the  seat 
of  luxury,  of  elegance,  of  pleasure,  of  civilization,  of  intellect,  of 
the  arts,  &c.  &c.  &c.  We  shall  now  add  a  table  of  the  births  and 
deaths,  and  of  the  places  where  these  occurred,  in  order  to  show 
the  advantages  which  all  these  things  procure  to  the  said. city. 

BIRTHS  AND  DEATHS  IN  PARIS. 


BIRTHS. 

.  DEATHS. 

Legitimate. 

Illegitimate. 

At  Home. 

In  the 
Hospitals. 

At  Home. 

III  the 
Hospitals. 

At  Home. 

In  the 
HospitaJs. 

1815 

13,380 

250 

4,505 

4,477 

12,123 

.  7,wa 

1816 

12,300 

268 

4,617 

4,273 

10,961 

7,883 

1817 

The  returns  for  this  year  were  mislaid  by  accident. 

1818 

14,499 

479 

4,101 

3,888 

13,403 

8,160 

1819 

15,303 

400 

4,363 

4,278 

13,641 

7,010 

1820 

15,633 

355 

4,479 

4,391 

13,216 

8,293 

1821 

15,660 

320 

4,630 

4,546 

14,155 

7,799 

1822 

16,841 

288 

4,986 

4,765 

14,320 

7,855 

18:3 

16,958 

306 

4,882 

4,924 

15,273 

8,227 

1824 

18,245 

346 

5,205 

5,106 

13,961 

7,796 

From  this  it  appears  that,  during  the  last  ten  years — 1817 
omitted — 10  per  cent,  of  the  children  bom  in  Paris  came  into 
the  world  in  the  hospitals,  and  37  per  cent,  of  the  deaths  occurred 
in  the  same  abodes  of  wretchedness.     It  might  from  this  be  in- 
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ferred^  that  hospitals  are  very  numerous  and  very  excdlent  in 
Paris.  They  are  not  so^  and  private  charities  contribute  little 
to  their  support.  When  the  filth  and  poverty  of  the  Salp6tri^ 
and  of  the  Uicetre,  the  two  principal  receptacles  for  the  starviDg, 
are  considered^  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  luxury  of  Paris  is  it 
sad  succedaneum  for  happiness.  Such  a  picture  of  depravityi 
and  of  its  sure  attendant  misef-y,  could  not  be  found  in  any  other 
Christian  capital ;  yet,  in  none,  is  so  much  gilding  so  beautifully 
performed.  It  must  be  recollected  too  that  this  picture  is  not 
draviii  by  spleen  or  envy ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  by  persons 
who,  fearing  to  retaiu  any  national  prejudice,  overstep  the  modesty 
of  truth,  and  become  illiberal  from  excess  of  liberality.  It  is  die 
ingenuous  report  of  a  prefect  to  a  minister,  and  from  him  to  the 
public,  neither  of  whom  saw  the  least  harm  in  it,  or  they  would 
not  have  published  it. 

To  bid  adieu  to  Madame  la  Comtesse  de  Genlis — We  nevef 
met  with  such  a  work  before.  It  is  not  full  of  such  disgraceful 
vice  and  meanness  as  the  Confessions  of  Rousseau,  but  it  is  as 
nmch  disordered  by  vanity  as  they  are  by  susceptibility;  and  we 
know  not  whether  we  have  been  more  amused  or  disgusted  by 
the  perusal.  We  should  be  much  puzzled  to  decide  in  what 
class  of  literature  to  place  this  performance ;  whether  it  belongs 
to  fact  or  to  fancy.  The  authoress  is  too  much  versed  in  the 
composition  of  historical  romance  to  give  it  up  at  once;  and  these 
eight  volumes  certainly  partake  of  the  mongrel  qualities  of  that 
hybrid  walk,  in  so  much  that  she  is  allowed  never  to  have  indulged 
her  imagination  more  than  on  the  present  occasion.  Some 
persons,  however,  have  been  bolder  than  we  wish  to  be;  and,  on 
account  of  the  part  which  her  harp  plays  toward  her  self-adula- 
tion, and  a  little  too  by  reason  of  the  mscription  which  La  Harpe 
the  critic — who,  by  the  bye,  without  possessing  a  word  of  Eng- 
lish, pronounced  Racine  to  be  a  greater  master  of  human  nature 
than  Shakspeare — placed  upon  her  bust,  have  called  these  eight 
tomes  le  roman  de  la  harpe.  In  the  mean  time  we  cannot  but 
thank  Madame  de  Genlis  for  giving  us,  in  the  midst  of  much 
iiction,  of  many  reticences  and  embellishments,  of  no  little  filthy 
and  some  indelicacies,  which  we  could  not,  even  in  a  foreign  lain 
guage,  hint  at,  an  image  of  the  manners  and  morals  (meeurs)  of 
her  contemporary  Parisians,  which  we  must  most  heartily  recomr 
mend  to  the  perusal  and  proper  study  of  our  countrymen. 
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[I.^ — Memoir  of  the  Life  aiid  Character  of  the  Right 
Edmund  Burke ;  with  Specimens  of  his  Poetry  and  La* 
and  an  Estimate  of  his  Genius  and  Talents,  camparedwith 
of  his  great  Contemporaries.  By  James  -Prior,  Btq. 
id  Edition ;  enlarged  to  two  volnmes  by  ayariety  of  On*^ 
Letters,  Anecdotes,  Papers,  and  other  Additional  MttCteiv 
3n.     1826.     8vo.  ' 

life  of  Burke  is  in  truth  the  history  of  the  period  ih 
ch  he  flourished ;  and  that,  whether  we  consider  it  iti-ii 
>r  in  a  political  point  of  view,  is  unquestionably  owe  6F 
t  memorable  in  the  whole  course  of  Etiglish  animlir. 
ited  fortune,  and  still  more  strongly  his  taste,  impell^ 
levote  the  earlier  portion  of  his  year?  to  the  labou)^  of 
s :  and  in  these  he  ere  long  attained  a  distinClAoh  S0 
d  conspicuous,  as  to  render  in  his  case  th^  adopted 
of  political   fame  more  than  commonly  advehtarbud. 

very  first  exertions  established  him  here' also  ^in'di^ 
pinion,  and  he  quickly  rose  to  be  the  Parliamentary  Leadeit 
rincipal  division  of  the  Opposition — an  eminence  wliidi; 
vtre  his  competitors,  he  iliatmtained  without  a  riv^l  A^t^ 
irs.  During  that  time,  and  indeed  to  the  clb^'bF  lifi 
ife,  his  fame  is  connected  with  every  interi^st'  of  liS 
whether  in  domestic  or  in  foreign  policy.    On  th^'cUii^ 

eloquence  of  his  great  contemporaries,-  as  'onr  tbeif 
tive  fitness  to  govern  the  country,  there  must  prerdit  dfe^ 
d  lasting  divisions  of  opinion;  but  to  Burke,  by  tUe  ad^ 
of  all,  and  to  Burke  alone,  it  was  given  to  plaht  on'  bis 
stamp  and  the  character  of  his  own  gdnius;  ftwan'Ui 
divert  the  attention  of  men  Arom  the  conteinplatlotl  of 
n  themselves  of  surpassing  interest;  to  the  discoMioiQ'bf 
bus,  to  the  applause  or  the  censure  of  his  writikigpi  a^d 
uence.  It  was  also  his  lot  not  merely  to  bequeath^  td 
'  the  tradition  or  the  record  of  eloquence ;  biit,  liHSu^ 
f  any  continued  possession  of  power,  by  rank,  by  w^eyKft- 
nnexions,  to  leave  on  the  free  institutions  of  England,  attd 
ame  of  society  itself,  the  deep  and  lasting  impress  ofhh 
ad  his  wisdom.  It  is  little  to  say  that  his  life  deserves  to 
;d  as  a  theme  of  lofty  and  general  interest;  to  preserve  iflt 

correct  estimate  of  his  principles  and  his  services  is  i 
lebt  of  national  justice,  as  well  as  of  national  policy, 
ep  which  we  are  taking  at  the  present  day  in  the  career  of 

improvement,  while  it  confirms  the  sagacity  of  his  fore^ 
luld  revive  the  sense  of  his  merits,  and  add  to  the  lustr^ 
ist  reputation.     This  mighty  name  may,  by  the  miilhie  <tf 
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party,  or  by  the  neglect  of  friends^  be  for  a  time  obscured,  bat 
neither  in  the  annals  of  English  literature,  nor  of  the  Engliskooih. 
stitution,  can  it  be  permanently  effaced  or  effectually  degraded. 

With  regard  to  die  period  itself  comprehended  in  the  life  of 
Mr.  Burke — to  describe  it  worthily  as  a  whole,  or  eiren  to  survey 
in  their  splendid  succession  the  events  which  crowd  and  dignify 
it,  would  require  powers  not  inferior  to  those  of  Burke  himself, 
when  his  opinions  and  his  passions  had  been  tempered  by  a^ 
and  by  some  repose  from  the  tumults  of  political  conflict.  Tlus 
task  may  yet  be  reserved,  in  our  own  times,  for  one  of  Ibe-most 
accomplished  of  his  antagonists ;  and  to  a  contest  with  that  great 
mind,  the  survivor  may  be  in  part  indebted  for  the  capacity*  of 
completing  it  with  success  and  with  honour.  The  progress  of  the 
national  liberty,  the  conflicts  between  the  several  orders  of  .llie 
state,  the  then  truly  important  and  animated  contests  of  party— 
these  are  but  a  small  part  of  the  topics  in  domestic  histoiy^vof 
which  the  selection  alone  must  be  embarrassing  to  the  pourtmyer 
of  that  period.  Those  of  its  external  history  are  not  inferior  in 
rank  or  in  interest.  The  loss  of  a  magnificent  empire  in  America, 
and  the  gradual  acquisition  of  another  yet  more  magnificei^in 
Asia;  the  revolutions  of  Poland  and  of  France,  with  the  wars  and 
negociations  to  which  they  gave  birth — these  are  events  wbkh 
seem  to  raise  the  dignity  of  history  itself,  and  which  cannot  sink 
into  obscurity  because  they  are  not  chronicled — carent  quia  vate 
sacro:  Their  results  are  still  progressive;  their  influence  is  inde- 
libly impressed  on  the  condition  of  nations— on  the  general  for- 
tunes of  mankind. 

While  topics  like  these  give  splendour  and  interest  to  the  work 
of  the  writer,  they  confirm  our  sense  of  his  numerous  diflicultiefl* 
If  his  essa^  be  not  degraded  by  an- unfair  or  illiberal  spirit*  if  it 
does  not  display  any  signal  defects  of  knowledge  or  of  taste>  we 
feel  a  sincere  disposition  to  accept  it  with  gratitude;  andr>tQ 
abstain  from  the  censure  of  imperfections,  of  which  the  nature: of 
such  an  enterprize  is  at  once  the  cause  and  the  apology.  A  period, 
so  productive  of  all  the  materials  of  history,  and  in  which-  the 
faculties  of  individuals  were  roused  into  such  strong  and  continued 
action,  could  not  fail  to  inspire  men  with  qualities  proportioned 
to  the  gigantic  interests  that  surrounded  them;  to  produce 
beings  capable  of  reflecting  back  upon  their  tim^s  some  portlBa 
of  the  lustre  which  their  times  conferred  on  them.  It  woaU 
not,  indeed,  be  an  easy  task  to  fix  on  any  sera  of  English  histoc]r» 
at  which  every  branch  of  active  or  of  contemplative  life  has  beea 
so  abundantly  filled  with  characters  above  the  level  of  ordinuj 
capacities,  and  fairly  entitled  to  a  prominent  and  permanent 
station  in  our  political  and  literary  records.-^ And.d&at  writ(Bn,io 
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dk  ffeitpeeti  qoal  d.to  record  the  Uvea  of  rach  men,  ik>.  t9sv0^mA 
)qr.csire)iiuii|illiiice89  shpuld  ha¥e  rarely  and  gradually  appeared^.]! 
ratiMsr  II. ftlibjectpf  regret  than  of  surprise. 

.tfntil  the  publication  of  Mr.  Prior^  which,  though  not  a  fiftult: 
kM,  18  yet;  unquestionably  a  valuable  addition  to  i&glish  bic^^ntr 
p^^l.i*'  B^nrke,  not  more  fortunate  than  his  greatest  eontempo- 
nnea»  bad  been  in  one  instance  consigned  to  the  mean  malignity 
of.AiiradveiSj^  partisan,  sumI  in  another  to  a  scapty  and  imperfect^ 
Siffeiioir,  totally  unworthy  of  hii^self  and.  of  his  country. 
M.-.ItJnust  be  admitted,  that  no  branch  of  literature  is  mpre4ifi'- 
ailt\thaB  the  biography  of  eminent  statesmcui ;  and  the  difficulties 
ttoe  imhappily  in  exact  proportion  to. their  eminence.  Itpreases 
jp.^jqsely  on  history,  that  to  draw  the  necessary  line  of  distmction 
h^ween  the  two  walks  is  not  the  work  of  ordinary  judgmept  and 
taste.  Beside  all  the  principal  qualifications  of  the  historian,,  tbis 
^squires  peater  delicacy  of  ,tact,  and  a  finer  discrimination,  as  it 
is  more  strictly  conversant  with  manners  and  with  individual  dba- 
iiGter.  And  then  again  the  right  selection  of  the  details  of  private 
life  is  obviously  more  embarrassing  in.the  case  of  statesmen,  ^mQ 
4»  lives  of  men  distinguished  in  the  arts  .or  in  literature. .  To  dis^ 
i^iss. these  matters  entirely,  as  various  authors  have  done,  is?tQ 
t^p  biography  of  its  peculiar  advantage,  its  essential, aitneiqtioii* 
On  diis  point  we  are  bound  to  commend  the  work  of  Mr.  Prior, 
by  whom  these  details  are  judiciously  selected  and  related  vrith 
excellent  feeling ;  many  of  them  had  been  hitherto  unknown  to  the 
public,  and  they  are  neither  too  numerous  nor  too  trivial  to  en- 
cumber the  narrative  of  the  political  life,  to  which  they  give  relief 
and  interest.  The  book  before  us  is  also  guiltless  of  a  defect 
fatal  to  all  writers  who  trespass  too  largely  on  the  province  of  the 
published  debates  in  parliament.  It  is  not  a  dry  register  of  the 
speeches  of  Burke ;  yet  the  quotations  from  them  are  not  insuffi* 
.cient  to  the  purpose  of  marking  the  peculiar  character  of  his  elo- 
quence. 

That  it  is  absurd  to  wish  for  a  better  life  of  Burke,  it  would  be 
ridiculous  to  assert.  Mr.  Prior  is  perspicuous,  and  sometimes 
forcible,  but  he  cannot  be  deemed  an  elegant  writer,  nay,  he  is 
often  an  incorrect  one.  On  the  defects  of  composition,  however^ 
we  hesitate  to  enlarge,  when  there  is  no  gaudy  profusion  of  orna- 
ment, no  ambitious  parade  of  rhetoric  or  of  learning;  and  when 
we  have  the  more  grateful  task,  whatever  may  be  the  credit  given 
to  this  critical  assertion,  of  pointing  out  substantial  merits  in  the 
matter.  Our  author  has  entered  into  the  importance  of  his  sub- 
ject with  a  zeal  so  entire  and  so  heart-felt,  that  on  no  occasion  is 
It  sacrificed  to  his  own  vanity;  we  have  not  to  fear  the  danger,  as 
in  some  contemporary  instances,  of  being  reduced  to  forget  the 
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hero  himself  in  die  display  of  the  learning  or  liie  bpimons  qifhii 
historian.  The  work  certainly  is- a  friendly  and'adefeosive  state* 
ment  of  Burke's  political  career;  but  when  ^e  reflect  on  ibe  de4 
cided  tone  of  his  principles,  on  the  marked  character  of  hiB«ctioiig| 
we  never  desire  to  meet  with  any  English  writer,  who  can  presene 
an  absolute  neutrality  in  describing  them.  Moreover,  it  I8iinde« 
niable,  as  Mr.  Prior  has  observed,  that  the  memory  of  this  great 
man,  as  yet  unprotected  by  any  honest  record  of  his  actions^'bd 
been,  down  to  this  hour,  persecuted  with  a  'hunt  of  obloquy^ -evett 
fiercer  and  less  relenting  than  that  which  he  has  himself 'described 
as  '  pursuing  him  full  cry  through  life.'  We  are  happy»-  thereftv^ 
to  receive  some  statement  on  the  favourable  side  of  the  qiiestieii^ 
not  at  the  same  time  unconscious  that  the  truth  must  be  extraetdl 
from  a  cautious  examination  and  candid  estimate  of  the  coofliiA' 
ing  testimonies.  ■  .  ;■: 

In  treating  of  the  earlier  part  of  Mr.  Burke's  career,  in  tiDMf 
which  have  been  thrown  into  comparative  obscurity  by  the  interail 
at  once  nearer  and  higher  of  more  modem  events,  Mr.  Prior-lias 
added  to  the  ordinary  stock  of  public  information,  and  has  for  efer 
established  the  claim  of  Burke  to  many  services  affecting  the 
freedom,  the  laws,  and  the  constitution  of  England,  whidilad 
been  studiously  cast  into  the  shade  by  his  numerous  revilerB;iir 
slighted  and  overlooked  by  his  injudicious  advocates.  Nor  carf 
we  omit  to  bear  our  testimony  to  the  value  and  interest  oftlie  Gor* 
respoudence  which  these  volumes  include.  The  Xietters  to  BBxrfi 
in  whatever  work  they  had  appeared,  must  at  once  have  been  r» 
ferred  to  the  taste  and  the  genius,  which  alone  conld  have  prodnerf  , 
them.  These,  and  many  other  original  papers  recently  given  t{>4e 
public  in  various  periodical  works,  while  they  present  a  newaad 
unsuspected  testimony  to  the  kindness  of  Burke's  heart,  md  lilt 
humanity  of  his  disposition,  illustrate  at  the-same  time  the  eiMIt 
and  the  penetration  of  his  intellect,  which  by  a  rare  ^eombiilii^ 
tion  of  qualities  enabled  him  to  master  the  minutest  detaibi'iH 
completely  as  the  general  principles,  of  every  subject;  and  hi  all 
to  reach  the  point  of  excellence,  to  which  nature  and  habif  fafli'^ 
pelled  him  to  aspire. 

We  cannot  feel  the  necessity  of  any  apologies  to  justify 
remarks  on  the  prominent  actions  and  on  the  national  aendeies  rf 
Burke,  since  not  only  their  value  and  their  quantity^  but  their  Mff 
nature  and  quality  have  been  skilfully  depreciated,  anii^l^dilsm^ 
ously  misrepresiented.  The  naked  truth  of  the  case'wouhi  ind^ 
justify  language  on  this  subject,  far  more  pointed  andmore  indmniit 
than  Mr.  Prior  has  applied  to  it;  to  any  animadversion  on-Boritt 
as  an  orator,  a  writer,  or  an  individual,  we  must  never  foifeet' 
to  apply  the  ride  of  ascertaining  the  political  sentimbnts^^of-ml- 
aiithor,  before  we  assent  to  any  one  of  his  conclusions:   for  tiiiir 
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pfptitatkm  faaa  long  been  considered  as  »  «ort  of.  open  tinbanJQced 
Ptm,  on  wfaieh^very  sciolist  of  politics,  every  raw  pretender  to 
atriotasm  had-  tfie  right  to  exercise  his  studied  common-places. 
rWprdkiary  fate  of  illustrious  statesmen  has  been  reversed  in  this 
i8»4  refviled  and  calumniated  as  these  may  have  l^en  in  Itfe^they 
MiflGiCHily  obtain  in>  the  tomb,  n(^  only  justice  but  faarour,  from 
lei^ bi)t|terest  enemies.  But  no. reader  of  Mr/Moore.  or,Ii([n 
kishmBk  requires  to  be  informed,  that  with  the  zealots  of  party 
Ml-'pf '  reform  there  is,  down  to  tliis  hour,  no  truce  in  the  warfare 
|l|tD0t  tbe  memory  of  Burke ;  that  with  theni  suspicion  is  unvr 
^fin^y  to  be  admitted  as  guilt;,  that  all  his  real  defects  sure  to  be 
iagBified>  ^and  his  j-eal  merits  to  be  extenuated ;  while  the  bare 
ppMitation  of  inconsistency  is  to  cancel  '  at  one  felL  swoop'  the 
imces  which  cannot  be  disputed.  Yet  if  all  the  claims . of  jiis 
ctive  life  were  renounced,  Burke  has  a  posthumous  right  to  some 
Bf(9Qceof  bisfame,  which  the  most  exalted  republican  aiight  well 
•ai^tta  to  refuse;  since  from  some  part  of  his  writings,  the  ^rst 
>9ception  of  many  liberal  doctrines,  nay  more,  of  many,  state 
tfa^nwres  of  a  liberal  policy,  the  sole  foundation  of  the  m^rit.of 
ling  statesmen  with  the  revilers  of  Burke,  have  been  distinctly  iJT 
»^ confessedly  derived.  For  what  great  question,  regarding: the 
institution  of  his  country,  the  improvement  of  her  policy,,  or 
le  general  advancement  of  nations  in  freedom  and  refinement, 
%8  he  left  untouched ;  or,  we  should  rather  say,  unprobed,?-  In 
w,  as  in  commerce,  in  the  theory  as  in  the  practice  of  consti<p 
tional  freedom,  he  had  outstripped  the  spirit  and  the  knowleelg^ 
'  his  age,  and  anticipated  the  conclusions  of  posterity.. 

Let  us  briefly  advert  to  the  motley  composition  of  this  host  of 
lemies.  That  he  should  be  branded  as  a  deserter  from  their 
tude>  by  the  representatives  of  the  numerous  and  powerful  party» 
hpm  he  abandoned  at  the  time  of  the  French  Revolution^  i^ 
itural  enough ;  but  what  can  be  sufficient  to  account  for  the 
H^uliar  and  ferocious  malignity,  with  which  the  name  and  me<^ 
ory  of  one  man  are  assailed,  excepting  the  number,  tlie  cha* 
cter,  and  the  influence  of  the  statesmen  who  followed  and  justi- 
3d  the  example  of  his  flight? 

Far  below  this  party  in  dignity  and  in  influence,  but  far  supe- 
or  in  number,  there  is  another  political  party  in  England,  by 
hich  the  name  of  Burke  is  held  in  still  deeper  execration.  These 
jay  be  said  to  be  the  reverse  of  that  class  of  mankind,  to  whom 
le  reputation  of  tliis  great  man  is  the  most  valuable,  and  who  are 
7>t  so  alert  and  stirring  a  portion  of  the  community ; — namely,  thos^ 
ho,  if  they  feel  and  reason,  can  never  reflect  on  the  secure  possessioiji 
F  their  property,  or  the  peaceful  enjoyment  of  their  civil  rights,  or 
1^  exemption  of  England  from  the  long  succession  of  calamities 
hiph  has  afflicted  every  other  nation  of  Europe,  without  some 
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conscious  feeling  of  gratitude  to  the  ^nius  of  Burke.    The  dogmi 
of  the  school  is  very  simple,  being  in  fact  comprised  in  a  flvgle 
proposition —  Whatever  is,  is  wrons^     Resting  on  this  troth,  of 
'which  the  depth  is  proved  by  its  simplicity,  tfiey  fairly  infer  dnt 
every  change,  and  a  fortiori  every  revolution,  is  a  national  benefit , 
All  power  is  corruption,  and  every  institution  having  the  mih 
fortune  to  be  old,  is  therefore,  as  were  the  aged  in  some  Scytliiii 
nations,  to  be  discarded   without  the   benefit  of    clergy.      To 
talk  of  the  wisdom  of  any  generation,  saving  the  present,  is  ffM^ 
than  drivelling  folly;   it  is  the  disguise  of  cra^jind  self-dnft^ 
rested  politicians,  whose  *  Gospel  is  their  maw/    These  opiniMi^ 
not  of    the    genuine    English    growth,    are    well    represented 
abroad  by  a  coalition,  formed  of  materials  apparently  discordita^ 
but  in  practice  most  harmonious — by  the  disappointed  ivonhip^ 
pers  of  military  despotism  in  France — by  the  remnant  of  thepn^ 
mitive  and  genuine  jacobins — by  the  ultra- liberal  of  the  newoc&ol  |J 
in  all  countries.     Alt  these,  combining  in  their  hatred  and  Aieir  (: 
abuse  of  Burke,  labour  in  full  chorus  to  hunt  down  his  credit  u 
an  author,  an  orator,  a  statesman.  *  To  confute  and  to  ridicole  hii 
reasoning,  to  degrade  his  personal  motives,  and  to  reduce  die 
value  of  his  authority — these  are  the  favourite  labours  of  their  ^ 
common  vocation. 

We  cannot  but  admire  their  policy  in  the  selection  <)f 
their  victim.  Of  all  statesmen  he,  without  doubt,  is  jusdy  die 
most  odious  to  the  domestic  and  to  the  foreign  disciples  of  tfaii 
faith,  who  was  disqualified  by  his  deep  and  varied  instruction,  otffl 
more  than  by  the  native  penetration  of  his  genius,  for  the  prefisF" 
ence  of  novelty  to  knowledge,  of  metaphysical  maxims  to  ezpeii- 
ence;  who  was  attached  by  the  noblest  reason  as  by -the  wartirtst 
affection  to  the  ancient  institutions  of  his  country — and  the  prooft 
of  whose  transcendent  ability  to  defend  these  can  only  perish  will 
their  existence.  Yet  even  such  natural  haters  might  hate  oa 
witliout  overstepping  the  limits  of  fair  hostility  or  rather  of  traAi 
which  they  unquestionably  do  when  they  represent  Burke  u  it 
prejudiced  aristocrat,  and  hold  him  up  to  the  aversion  of  manfciiil 
as  the  natural  enemy  of  all  political  freedom,  and  all  politicals 
provenient.  Tliere  is  no  rashness  in  asserting  that  very  few  Sbt' 
rats  of  the  present  day  have  more  fairly  earned  the  tide,  honour 
able  as  it  is  in  the  rational  sense  of  the  term,  than  Burke  has  done 
by  the  unbroken  tenour  of  his  speeches,  his  writings^  his  life* 
Nay,  we  advance  a  step  farther,  and  we  should  not  hesitate  to 
maintain,  that  the  records  of  parliament  present  the  name-oflM 
statesman  since  the  Revolution  of  1688,  to  whom  EngUshinen  art 
more  distinctly  indebted  for  the  practical  extension  of  their  fii^ 
dom,  and  for  the  lasting  improvement  of  their  constitution;- Drfi^ 
whom,  in  a  wider  sense^  all  men  who  value  theprindpk'of^geiatam 
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veedom^  are  bound  to  cherish  and  to  express  a  more  cordild  gfm^ 
Ittode. 

•.We  are  induced  to  attempt  some  proof  of  this  assertion^  not 
jDM«fy  by  the  desire  of  aiding>  in  our  vocation,  to  vindicate  the 
|Min<N7  of  a  great  man  from  injustice  and  from  calumny  ^^we 
Feel  the  more  poM^erful  motive  of  pointing  out  one  of  the 
mfoBt  striking  evidences  in  English  history>  that  an  aversion-  to 
eoMisider  revolution  in  the  abstract  as  an  infallible  guide; to 
ISbertyj  and  an  honest  preference  of  the  existing  order  of- society; 
M#  -not  incompatible  with  the  love  and  the  pursuit  of  geAuiai 
fiiiiHe^^m;  that  they  may  not  only  co-exist  with,  but  be-  in  them^ 
l^lvfs-the  best  proof  of,  the  most  active  and  the  most  liberal  feet 
ian  in  favour  of  the  advancement  of  nations  ia  knowledge  and 
ialiberty  itself.  We  shall  be  enabled,  in  pursuing  our  pu)!pose> 
tQ^bunrey,  without  any  pretension  of 'writing  another  Mettvoiir  of 
i0fri  Burke,  some  of  the  prominent  transactions  of  hislife-^^life^of 
«^|ach  it  is,  in  our  humble  opinion,  the  most  remarkable  cbmt^ 
lerilrtic,  that  every  stage  is  marked  by  some  signal  trium{rii,  sojkae 
laysting  advantage  obtained  by  him  for  the  very  principles  of  which 
ht  ia  eternally  reviled  as  the  most  deliberate,  systematic,  and  fatal 
eiKemy.  Nor  can  we  better  introduce  our  own  observations  than 
by  quoting  those  of.  Mr.  Prior  on  Mr.  Burke's  own  admirabb 
defence  of  his  Life  contained  in  '  the  Letter  to  a  Noble  Lord/ 

'  The  striking  passages  are  nearly  as  numerous  as  the  sentences.  A 
collection  of  flashes  of  indignant  genius,  roused  by  a  sense  of  injury  and 
aggression  to  throw  out  its  consuming  fires  with  no  comnion  force  on 
the  heads  of  the  aggressors.  I  perceive  in  it,  says  the  Author  of  the 
Pursuits  of  Literature,  sights  more  than  youthful  poets  when  they 
dreamed, — the  philosophy  of  Plato  and  the  wit  of  Lucian. 

*  The  pathetic  lamentation  for  the  loss  of  his  sop,  the  glowing  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  his  old  friend^  in  whose  heart  he  had  a  place  to  the 
last  beat.  Lord  Keppel,  uncle  to  the  duke  of  Bedford,  show  a  different 
but' not  less  striking  style  of  powers.  The  notice  of  his  own  services  to 
the  country  is  less  a  formal  recapitulation,  which  the  occasion  in  some 
degree  called  for,  than  a  manly  and  modest  allusion.  It  is  forcible  and 
comprehensive,  and  what  perhaps  (the  assertion  is  not  made  without  d^ 
liberation)  no  other  English  statesman  of  the  period  can  say.  ilf^  me- 
ritfi  were  in  having  had  an  active,  though  not  always  an  ostentatious^  share 
in  every  one  act,  xvithout  exception,  of  constitutional  utility  in  my  time' 

At  the  very  outset  of  his  parliamentary  career,  Burke  may  be 
traced,  through  the  imperfect  records  of  that  day,  as  the  ardent 
and  the  successful  opponent  of  the  doctrine  on  general  war- 
rants; which,  at  the  risk  of  the  public  peace,  was  supported  by 
the  ministers  of  the  time.  He  justly  states  the  final  defeat  of  that 
doctrine  to  be  one  of  the  brightest  merits  of  the  short  adminis- 
tration in  1765;  and  it  would  now  be  idle  to  labour  in  proving 
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that  its  success  would  have  in  ejBTect  annulled  the  securities  of  our 
personal  and  political  liberty.  If  that  principle  had  once  been 
fairly  admitted  into  the  sanctuary  of  the  constitution — how  miny 
years  of  political  contention  must  have  been  passed — ^iaX 
national  evils  might  have  been  suffered — in  the  struggle  to  dis- 
lodge it! 

Again^  as  early  as  the  year  1766,  and  in  every  question  touA- 
ing  America,  from  the  commencement  to  the  close  of  .the  db- 
astrous  struggle,  Burke  is  the  prominent  and  the  consistent  ad- 
vocate of  the  rights  of  the  colonists.  He  labours  to  prevent  die 
war  which  he  had  predicted.  He  not  only  enforces  th«  policy, 
but  devises  the  expedients  of  conciliation.  Failing  in  this  object, 
he  endeavours  to  mitigate  the  cruelties  of  the  warfare — plusquem 
fiivilia  bella.  His  exertions  are  never  relaxed,  until  peace  had 
extinguished  their  motive  and  their  use.  If  not  equal  to  I^rd 
Chatham  in  the  fire,  the  condensed  ener^  of  his  eloquence,-rjet 
is  he  far  superior  in  the  patient  examination  of  the  subject,  iy 
depdi  of  research,  in  the  nature  of  his  views  at  once  comprAenr 
sive  and  practical.  In  die  very  last  effort  of  his  vehement  dedajna- 
tion.  Lord  Chatham  proclaimed  the  ruin  of  EIngland  to  be  die 
certain  consequence  of  conceding  our  claim  of  supreniacy.  Let 
the  admirers  of  national  freedom  be  reminded,  tiiat  Biu^  wai 
not  deterred  by  his  aversion  to  innovations  in  government^  by  hit 
decided,  and  at  times  perhaps  extravagant  p^sion  for  established 
systems,  from  opposing  throughout  the  obstinate  and  fruitkai 
assertion  of  that  claim.  If  the  same  counsel  had  prevailed  in 
the  more  recent  and  somewhat  parallel  case  of  Spain,  it  woald 
have  advanced  her  interests  without  injuring  her  honour. 

We  are  tempted  to  cite  a  passage  from  Burke's  *  Observatioiu 
on  a  Publication  called  the  Present  State  of  the  Nation/  not 
only  by  the  intrinsic  merit  of  the  sentiments,  but  because  Aej 
cast  the  strongest  light  on  the  motives  of  his  conduct,  in  the  very 
different,  or  rather  opposite  cases  of  the  American  colonies,  and 
Republican  France.  It  should  be  noted,  that  these  '  Obserra* 
tions' were  published  in  1769. 

'  Thus  the  two  very  difficult  points,  snperiority  in  the  pn»iding  state, 
^nd  freedom  in  the  subordinate,  were  on  the  whole  sufficiently, -tbafc  ii 
practically  reconciled ;  without  agitating  those  vexatious  qiiesiifiiMi 
which,  in  truth,  rather  belong  to  metaphysics  than  politics,,  and  wbidi 
can  never  be  moved  without  shaking  the  foundations  of  the  best  goven- 
ments  that  have  ever  been  constituted  by  human  wisdom.* 

•  Is  it  a  strained  construction  to  infer  from  this  and  from, many 
similar  passages,  that  even  thus  early  Burke,  when  contending  for 
the  rights  of  English  subjects,  claimed  on  his  own  behalf,  a  faif 
distinction,  very  intelligible  to  common  understandiqgs^illildug^ 
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in  all  likelihood  the  thorough-ipaced  admirer  of  idie  JPrench  revp- 
.lulion  will  never  admit  it?  To' the  plain,' the  definite  aiid"  prac- 
•ticable  objects,  professed  and  accomplished  by  the*  English'  refiE>- 
Iation.of.l688» he  cordially  assented;  to  the  American  colonists, 
.when  contending  against  a  .practical  grievance,  he  allowed  tibe 
justice  of  their  resistance;  but  it  is  evident  that,'  long  before  he 
can  be  suspected  of  uttering  such  opinions  for  any  base  Or'teiii* 
jporary  purpose,  he  denounced  upon  principle  the  vs^ue  theories 
of  metaphysical  statesmen.  .These  he  could  not  admit  to  be  mere 
harmless  generalities  when  transferred  from  books  to  action ;  and 
fae  well  knew  them  to  be  the  convenient  disguise  of  selfish  and 
profligate  ambition.  "  -^ 

.  Again,  in  1771,  Burke  was  the  leader  in  accomplishing  one' of 
the  greatest  services  on  record,  not  only  to  the  fair  influence'of 
the  i>eople,  but  to  the  strength  and  the  stability  of  the  Eng&h 
constitution  itself.  Chiefly  by  his  exertions  in  the  contest  between 
tbei£[ouse  of  Commons  and  the  magistrates  of  the  city,  the  ^o- 
T<Bmment  were  compelled  tacitly  to  concede  the  privilege,  against 
which  they  had  long  and  zealously  contended,  of  publishing  "the 
debates  and  proceedings  in  parliament.  We  dare  not  attempt, 
in  our  confined  limits,  to  sketch  the  consequences  of  this  victory. 
Of  their  importance  in  the  narrowest  view,  he  alone  can  judj^e, 
who  may  have  laboured  to  glean  some  notion  of  the  political  elo- 
quence of  those  days,  from  the  scanty  fragments,  the  'mysterious 
initials,  the  disjecta  membra  of  the  reports  then  tolerated.  That 
Mr.  Burke  should  have  been  mainly  instrumental  in  eflecting 
this  revolution  was  strictly  and  peculiarly  just ;  for  the  merits  of 
his  own  conduct,  and  the  character  of  his  eloquence  while  his  viras 
leader  of  his  party,  are,  unless  as  occasionally  recorded  by  hipself, 
most  obscurely  and  slightly  represented.  Without  enlargihg  on 
the  obvious  benefits  still  flowing  from  this  privilege,  when  con- 
sidered in  a  higher  point  of  view,  we  may  confidently  assert,  that 
neither  the  parliament  nor  the  constitution  of  England — nor  con- 
sequently England  herself — could  have  survived  the  open  and' the 
insidious  attacks  of  enemies  foreign  and  domestic  that  awaited 
her,  unless  public  opinion  had  gained  this  new  principle  of  force. 
The  conduct  of  statesmen  themselves  has  been  purified  by  this 
inevitable  test ;  and  the  people  of  England,  on  the  other  hand,  more 
enlightened  on  the  real  condition  of  the  country,  more  firmly 
satisfied  of  the  grounds  on  which  they  bestow  or  withdraw  their 
confidence,  are  less  exposed  to  the  influence  of  faction,  or  to  the 
oppression  of  power. 

.  The  order  of  time  leads  us  next  to  remark  the  early,  the  con- 
tinued, the  disinterested  exertions  of  Burke  in  favour  of  Ire- 
land, the  country  of  his  birth,  the  constant  and  the  last  object  of 
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his  labour  and  bis  care.  Those  who  are  not  ignorant  of  thetai  11 
liberal  views  of  Mr.  Fox,  and  of  some  of  his  greatest  oootew  Ig 
poraries  on  this  subject,  are  bound  to  record  that  he  alwijsw  li 
ported  her  interests  at  the  sacrifice  of  his  own;  and  that  on  Jb  li 
subject  of  her  trade  more  especially,  all  the  principles^  by  whiA  |l 
the  intercourse  between  the  two  countries  has  in  the  sequel  Im 
regulated  and  improved,  were  traced  by  bis  sagacity.  Bs 
exertions  in  regard  to  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Irelaiid»  «bil| 
ever  may  be  the  natural  differences  of  opinion,  on  the  great  qwii 
tion  yet  pending,  cannot  surely  be  perverted  into  proofii  joi.Iii 
indifference  to  the  civil  rights  of  mankind.  From  them  tt  Init 
no  evidence  of  an  aristocratical  or  abstract  love  of  oppmni 
can  be  extorted.  Long  before  the  first  relaxation,  of  the  poHl 
laws  in  177B,  Mr.  Burke  had  examined  every  branch  of  thesik 
ject,  and  had  explained  to  the  more  leading  statesmen  of  IrelHcl 
his  feelings  and  his  opinions.  It  is  not  possible  to  deny  tkl 
before  that  period  the  whole  system  was  odious  and  unwise^Hl 
incapable  of  producing  any  other  results  than  those  of  hatDsdiol 
turbulence  on  the  one  side,  of  insolence  and  of  fear  on  the  otIiaK 
Of  the  first  bill  of  relief,  to  which  Sir  George  Savile's  name  WM 
given,  Mr.  Burke  was  known  to  be  the  author;  and  after  dtt 
greater  bill  of  relief  in  1792,  he  continued,  to  the  moment  of  hil 
death,  to  urge  the  policy  of  granting  to  the  Roman  CatholiosJlis 
political  privileges  from  which  they  still  continued  to  be  excluded; 
The  man  who  acted  thus,  whatever  ebe  he  might  be,  was  not  i 
bigoted  advocate  of  the  existing  order  of  thi/tgs :  this  Apo§iIe  ft 
Institutions  could  consent  without  alarm  to  the  removal  of  pab* 
tical  restraints,  when  the  case  in  his  opinion  justified  such  a  coe* 
cession.  .  . 

But — to  leave  Ireland — if  the  claims  of  Mr.  Buike  te  be 
ranked  with  the  most  successful  friends  of  English  liberty,. > hid 
rested  on  the  single  foundation  of  his- reforms  in  the  piiMic  ftflfeg^ 
and  the  public  expenditure  of  the  country,  the  most  sincere  alaimiit 
on  the  influence  of  the  crown  must  surely  hesitate  to  reject idieiiL 
For  he  must  be  sensible  that  it  cannot  be  deemed  the  .same  entef* 
prize,  requiring  the  same  spirit,  or  opposed  by  the  same  difficultieift 
to  have  attacked  the  very  citadel  of  royal  influence  in  the  year  1780^ 
which  it  would  be  considered  in  the  year  18^6.  He  must.ftfll 
some  respect  for  the  hand,  which  inflicted  the  first  serious-woODl 
on  the  system  of  sinecures;  which  deprived  the  crown  of  so-nuo^ 
sources  of  influence  and  means  of  corruption ;  which  so  laigelyc] 
aked  the  character,  by  increasing  the  independencoi,  of  parliainaif|b 
We  have  observed  that  a  very  narrow  and  unfair  estimate  of  4lie 
national  service  accomplished  by  these  reforms,  is  toa^freonefitl]^ 
admitted.    It  is  supposed  to  consist  in  fixing  a  limit  to  the  penmi 
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iii  redudng  the  accounts  of  the  civil  list  tathe  jjstem  of  all 
0*  parliamentary  accounts^  and  ia  suppressing  the,  unUmtted 
of  the  balances  of  public  money*  Bat.  dWcult  and  pnuse^ 
tby  aa  were  these  services,  they  form  but  a  small  and  an  la* 
>r  part  of  the  whole-  For  to  the  laws  for  which  weare  indebted 
At.  Burke,  and  to  the  public  discussions  by  which  he. inlroM- 
3d  them,  a  total  change  in  the  feelings  and  tfie  conduct  of  all 
lie  accountants  may  be  distinctly  ascribed.  .Without  any  arro- 
tpretension  to  an  inunaculate  purity  inonr  own  times,  one  camjiot 
nder  the  habits  and  practices  of  the  public  departments  before 
e  refonns,  without  many  emotions  of  shame,  and  some  ^ 
list  and  of  indignation.  The  exorbitant  fortunes  amassed  by 
possessors  of  offices,  and  amassed  by  means  that  would  not 
*  description;  the  studied  and  ingenious  profusion  of  ex|>ense 
U  the  details  of  official  business ;  the  unsparing  a{q>lication  of 
large  balances  of  the  revenue  to  private  emoluttiekit;  these 
some  of  the  features  of  that  ancient  system,  which  die  singW 
of  Burke  combated  and  destroyed.  Some  lovers  of  antiqui^ 
certainly  regret,  that  the  old  distinction  between  a  public 
a  private  account  is  no  longer  maintained,  and  that  so  much 
tie  clearness,  the  simplicity  and  the  precision  of  the  latter  has 
1  introduced  into  the  former.  But  those  who  reflect,  how 
:h  the  risks  of  embezzlement  and  the  temptations  to  dis«- 
9sty  were  at  once  retrenched,  how  many  resources  of  a  sinister 
lence  were  for  ever  severed  from  the  crown,  may  well-  be 
led  by  the  statement  that  the  original  parent  of  all  this  national 
1  was  himself,  above  all  other  men,  the  zealot  of  corruption 
power,  the  most  bigoted  and  relentless  of  all  the  systematic 
»cates  of  thrones  and  dominions. 

Nearly  at  the  same  period — when  the  intense  interest  of  do- 
ic  politics  absorbed  the  attention  of  every  other  mind-^diat 
urke,  soaring  above  the  scene  of  his  personal  interests,  and  th^ 
ests  of  his  party,  calmly  examines  the  whole  system  of  negro 
;ry,  and  exposes  it  to  public  inquiry  and  to  public  reprobor 
Not  satisfied  with  declamation  on  a  topic  as  yet  unhack-» 
d,  or  rather  untouched,  he  frames  a  code  of  regulations  so 
irably  adapted  to  the  case,  that  after  the  experience  of  forty 
J  it  has  been  made  the  model  and  the  ground-work  of  the 
mres  recently  adopted  by  the  English  ministers.  The  scheme 
Burke  proposes,  by  gradually  raising  the  condition  and 
e  all  promoting  the  instruction  of  the  slave,  to  render  his  ut 
te  manumission  at  once  conducive  to  his  own  welfare,  and 
to  his  master.  Sensible  of  the  risk,  and  indeed  of  tiie  ia- 
ble  failure  of  any  sudden  alteration  in  such  a  peculiar  ^ate 
ociety,   Burke    calculated  his    system  for  the   same  .eod, 
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and  sketched  out  nearly  the  same  means,  that  have  found  fayour 
with  the  present  government.  But  while  popular  applause  is 
lavished  on  vulgar  intellects  incapable  of  originating  anything, 
and  equally  incapable  of  treading  in,  without  trampling  into  inuti- 
lity, any  path  marked  out  by  such  a  mind  as  this,  the  man  who 
first  directed  the  attention  of  England  to  the  condition  of  the 
negros  is  utterly  forgotten. 

We  may  take  this  opportunity  of  pausing  for  a  moment  on 
a  popular  notion  regarding  Mr.  Burke,  which  has  been  partlv 
refuted  by  die  better  experience  of  his  countrymen,  but  which 
still  exists  to  a  very  considerable  extent :  we  allude  to  the  habit  of 
discarding  and  vilifying  him  as  an  extravagant  theorist, — as  one, 
whose  barren  generalities  are  unfit  for  the  test  of  practice  and  of 
real  life.     That  this  clamour  should  be  echoed  and  re-echoed  by 
sheer  ignorance,  or  by  the  malice  of  those  to  whom  such  theth 
rists  as  Burke  are  always  dangerous,  cannot  be  the  subject  of 
any  reasonable  surprize.    But  the  charge  sometimes  proceeds  from 
more  respectable  quarters.     It  is^  in  fact,  the  favourite  topic  of 
those  '  mechanical  statesmen'  who  treat  with  majestic  contempt 
every  thing  in  politics  beyond  the  bustling  intrigue,  the  exclusive 
attention  to  details,  valued  in  proportion  to  their  minuteness, 
on  which  their  own  chances  of  fortune  and  of  reputation  aire 
wholly  founded.     These  make  their  own  horizon  the  boundary  of 
the  political  universe.     The  party-battle  of  the  day,  the  routine  of 
official  or  of  parliamentary  duty,  presents  to  their  imagination  die 
whole  circle  of  political  science.     They  regard  the  excursions  of 
such  a  mind  as  Burke's  with  the  same  feelings  which  some  men 
apply  to  the  invention  of  balloons ;  that  is  to  say,  with  a  faint 
emotion  of  wonder,  and  a  much  stronger  one  of  contempt.     No 
subject  can  be  named,  on  which  an  indulgence  in  general  topics, 
and  in  the  mere  flights  of  oratory,  is  more  tempting  or  more 
pardonable,  than  the  slavery  of  so  large  a  portion  of  mankind, 
with  all  its  attendant  evils,  and  its  peculiar  sufferings.     Yet  may 
we  observe  that  here  too,  as  on  the  great  questions  of  America; 
of  civil  reform,   of  Indian  abuses,  and  of  religious  liberty-^ 
the  attention  of  Burke,  this  mighty  theorist,  is  devoted  ■  to  the 
practical  mitigation  of  evils,  of  which  not  his  own  ignorance  or 
incapacity,  but  the  state  of  national  feeling  at  the  time  on  the  one 
hand,  and  his  own  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  man  and  the  history 
of  the  world  on  the  other,   forbad  him  to  attempt  the  total  and 
immediate  abolition.     He  not  only  penetrates  but  methodizes  the 
minutest  details  of  this  inquiry,  then  not  less  novel  than  intricate; 
and  is  able  to  chain  down  even  his  expansive  genius  to  the  strictest 
'forms  of  business.     Let  us  not  conclude  that  this  was  simply  a 
proof  of  his  industry  or  his  intellect;  it  is  the  best  evidence  that 
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he  was  in  earnual:  that  he  steadilv  aimed  at  the  attainmeDt  of 
practical  good.  And  liere  is  in  fact  the  distinction  betweeu  pre- 
tension and  utility,  between  the  genuine  and  the  spurious  patriot. 

The  industrious  and  continued  attention  of  .Mr.  Burke  to  the 
sj'stem  of  our  Indian  government,  and  the  impeachment  of  Wurren 
Hastings,  greatly  tend  to  contiiin  the  same  general  impression  as 
to  the  character  of  his  views  and  principles  of  political  action. 
Valuing  himself  more  highly  on  these  llian  on  any  of  his  pohtical 
labours,  he  justly  asserts  that  (A«>  i«((;«(iOH,  a  I /east,  cannot  he 
mistaken.  These  toils,  whatever  else  may  be  eaid  of  them,  were 
not  undergone  in  deference  to  arbitrary  power;  they  cannot  be 
accused  of  forming  a  precedent  of  impunity  to  great  delinquents, 
M-  of  encouragement  to  the  future  oppressors  of  our  distant  colo- 
nies and  dependencies :  they  were  strictly  constitutional  in  their 
tendency;  and  their  effect  has  been  to  cast  the  light  of  parlia- 
mentary inquiry  ob  a  system,  which  requires  that  corrective  more 
than  any  part  of  the  British  government;  to  impress  on  the  most 
powerful  officers  of  the  slate  the  wholesome  conviction  of  the 
controul  of  parliament,  and  of  their  absolute  responsibility  to  it. 
This  was  not  an  injury  to  the  crown;  but  unquestionably  the  ser- 
vice was  of  a  popular  nature  and  advanced  the  j)rogress  of  free- 
dom. Dazzled  by  the  splendour  of  the  impeachment,  we  do 
not  always  reflect  that  it  was  but  the  closing  scene  of  Mr.  Burke's 
labours  on  East  Indian  subjects,  that  it  was  the  result  and  not 
ihe  cause  of  his  patient  drudgery  in  that  pursuit.  We  may  regret 
the  dilatory  course  of  the  trial,  in  itself  a  penal  infliction  that  few 
crimes  would  justify ;  but  that  is  now  properly  ascribed  to  circum- 
stances above  the  controul  of  tiie  accusers.  From  this  reproach, 
the  statements  of  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Dundas  are  amply  sufficient 
to  relieve  the  memory  of  Burke.  If  however  there  arc  still  scep- 
tics on  the  subject,  we  should  refer  them  to  the  detailed  Report 
an  the  delays  of  the  trial,  prepared  by  Burke  himself;  and 
unless  that  succeed  in  eflectiug  their  conviction,  we  must  con- 
sider tlieir  prejudices  irreclaimable.  The  closeness  of  the  rea- 
soning, tiie  accuracy  of  legal  and  of  historical  research,  are  as  re- 
markable in  this  composition,  as  the  perspicuous  precision  and 
force  of  the  style.  As  a  record  of  constitution  a  I  law,  the  tract 
is  in  itself  a  national  service. 

Tofollowthe  stream  of  incidents — in  the  discussionson  the  rights 
of  jurors  in  cases  of  libel,  we  may  still  trace  this  consistent  enemy 
of  freedom,  this  champion  of  power  and  of  abuses,  insisting  on 
the  widest  construction  of  popular  rights,  and  combating  at  every 
step  the  pretensions  of  the  bench.  The  Bill  of  Mr.  Fox  in  1791, 
was  nearly  a  literal  copy  of  an  act  framed  by  Mr.  Burke  at  a 
much  earlier  period,  and  to  be  found  in  a  volume  of  his  postbu- 
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mous  works.  This^  therefore,  was  another  of  the  many  instances, 
in  which  he  anticipated  the  decisions  of  public  opinion.  Wtut 
were  the  merits  of  this  service  to  the  constitution,  what  has  been 
its  effect  on  the  national  freedom^  are  not  now  the  grounds  of  any 
dispute.  But  how  many  of  the  bitterest  enemies,  of  the  most  ma- 
lignant revilers  of  Mr.  Burke  could  be  named,  who,  in  their  omi 
cases,  are  living  witnesses  of  the  effectual  aid  which  Mr.  Burice 
lent  to  the  cause  of  free  discussion !  Here  as  elsewhere  the  es- 
sential distinction  between  his  public  exertions  and  those  of  states- 
men in  general,  whatever  may  be  their  ability  or  their  dili^nce, 
is  not  to  be  overlooked.  His  views  were  seldom  if  ever  limited 
to  a  victory  in  debate,  to  the  success  of  a  party,  still  less  to  the 
theatric  display  of  his  own  ingenuity  or  his  own  eloquence. 
The  objects  of  his  ambition  are  more  exalted ;  and  he  is  rarefy 
satisfied  with  labours  of  which  the  description  alone  is  startling 
to  ordinary  minds^  until  they  have  conducted  him  to  some  pep* 
nmnent  improvement  in  the  laws,  the  policy,  or  the  constitatibn 
of  his  country. 

Our  limits  warn  us  not  to  expatiate,  as  we  might  do,  onjtumy 
other  points  of  Mr.  Burke's  career  illustrative  of  the  same 
high  and  consistent  liberality.  His  successful  exertions  on  the 
question  of  Wilkes's  election ;  his  act  to  limit  the  claims  of  the 
crown  on  the  property  of  the  subject;  his  continued  efforts  to 
procure  not  only  liberty  of  worship,  but  civil  privileges  for* die 
dissenters ; — these  are  not  inadequate  proofs,  though  but  a  part 
of  the  existing  proofs,  of  the  proposition  which  we  have  under* 
taken  to  maintain.  They  distinctly  negative  the  accasation^ 
repeated  by  numberless  writers  usque  ad  nauseam,  of  any  natural 
bias  to  arbitrary  principles,  of  any  aristocratic  hatred  of  popular 
interests  and  genuine  freedom*  But  we  cannot  pretend-to  deny, 
that  Mr.  Burke  was  guilty  of  OTie  political  crime;  which/itwouM 
seem  to  be  decreed  by  his  enemies,  is  to  mark  him  an  ouliaw  for 
ever  from  all  political  honour,  and  to  bar  his  claim  to  any  portion 
of  national  gratitude.  From  the  very  first  dawning  of  the  xreDch 
revolution,  he  certainly  presumed  to  doubt  the  wisdom  of  its 
principles,  and  the  honesty  of  its  agents — above  all,  its  tendencj 
to  promote  the  cause  of  freedom.  We  are  perfectly  awaie;  that 
the  proof  of  his  objects  and  his  disposition  before  the  permdef 
that  revolution,  cannot  be  presumed  to  embrace  the  ^ole  case 
against  his  character.  It  is  fair  to  require  the  further  prtKvfvlluit 
his  conduct  was  in  that  conjuncture  a  consistent  conscMjiiettGe  of 
his  own  principles ;  or,  rather,  as  we  should  be  inclined  tb  codtendi 
that  it  constituted  in  effect  an  additional  and  a  splendid  sdndce 
to  the  very  cause,  to  which  the  whole  of  Mr.  Burke's  '|KrQvioOB 
public  life  had  been  devoted. 
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If  our  «paee  had  enabled  us  to  pursue  at  length  the  latter 
branch  of  diHi  argument^  ^'e  should  still  have  hesitated  to  effect 
our  purpose  by  any  other  means,  than  that  of  copious  reference 
to  his  own  works — to  the  Letter  to  a  Noble  Lord — to  the 
Letters  on  a  Regicide  Peace — and,  above  all,  to  the  masterly 
Appeal  frcHn  the  New  to  the  Old  Whigs.    Their  merits,  as  a 

E^raonal  •  defence,  are  not  inferior  to  their  literary  excellence. 
ttt  we  are:  able  to  refer  to  an  authority,  perhaps  more  generally 
cenvineing — the  series  of  events  by  which  that  revolution  was 
followed.  For  these,  whatever  the  more  distant  results  may  have 
been,  present  the  most  perfect  and  complete  justification  bf  th^ 
conduct  of  Burke,  in  his  refusal  to  confound  the  doctrines  of 
HMFchy  with  the  principles  of  freedom. 

•  Because  the  French  Revolution  has,  in  the  ultimate  issue  ef 
tft^eit^^^  proved  beneficial  to  France;  and,  because  other  nations 
oftlie  old  and  of  the  new  world  have,  in  the  sequel,  if  not  in  con- 
sequence of  it,  advanced  in  freedom  and  the  general  improve- 
ment of  their  institutions — it  has  therefore  been  assumed  that 
Burke,  in  opposing  its  first  eruption,  was  guilty  of  an  error  in  judg- 
nient,  or-a  defect  of  honesty — and  therefore  he  is  denounced  as  the 
apologist  of  despotism,  the  arch-enemy  to  all  political  liberality, 
and  to  national  freedom^  Now  that  the  French  revolution  has  not 
proved  an  unmixed  evil ;  that,  in  strict  analogy  to  all  the  leading 
events  in  the  history  of  nations,  it  has  eventually  been  productive 
of  advantages  even  to  those  whom  in  its  earlier  progress  it 
oppressed  with  the  severest  calamities;  this  is  a  truth,  which 
inight  be  fairly  advanced,  as  an  evidence  of  a  Supreme  Providence, 
capable  of  working  good  out  of  evil, — and  not  in  this  case  relaxing 
its  beneficial  controul  over  human  afiairs.  But  if  employed  to  in- 
culpate the  resistance  of  any  statesman  to  systems,  and  to  princi- 
ples, of  which  he  perceives  and  feels  the  present  mischiefs^-while 
he  apprehends,  as  in  the  question  before  us,  the  more  remote  and 
contingent  evils;  it  becomes  a  very  whimsical  and  somewhat  ab- 
surd argument.  For  it  leads  directly  to  the  conclusion,  that  it 
is  the  first  of  his  political  duties  to  remain  a  passive  spectator  in 
all  great  convulsions  in  his  own,  or  in  foreign  countries :  that  in 
the  perfect  assurance  of  some  beneficial  result,  however  distant, 
he  is  criminal  in  opposing  their  immediate  effects,  injurious  or 
even  ruinous  as  these  may  be  to  his  own  generation.  The 
rapid  changes  in  the  government  of  France,  all  of  which  were 
but  modifications  of  despotism;  the  tyranny  of  the  mob  in 
the  earlier,  and  the  tyranny  of  Buonaparte,  in  the  later  years  of 
the  revolution,  distinctly  foretold  as  all  these  had  been  by  the 
prophetic  genius  of  Burke,  explain  and  justify  his  resistance  to 
the  system  itself,  as  not  conducive,  in  any  human  probability,  to 
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the  good  of  mankind,  or  even  the  freedom  of  France.  .  For 
if  the  restless  and  unlimited  ambition  of  Buonaparte  had  not 
united  all  the  leading  nations  of  Europe  against  his  power«  and80« 
in  the  end,  caused  his  ruin,  it  is  still,  at  the  very  least,  question- 
able, whether  France  would  have  gained  any  thing  of  liberty  or  of 
more  liberal  institutions  by  her  revolution.  The  truth,  however, 
is  that  the  argument,  if  it  deserves  to  be  called  one,  might  be 
applied  with  equal  justice  to  private  as  to  public  conduct.  Be- 
cause God's  providence  works  good  out  of  all  evil,  therefore  let 
us  stand  idly  by,  and  witness  a  robbery,  or  a  murder ! 

But  never  let  the  adversaries  of  Burke  forget,  that  the  fate  of 
France  was  an  inferior  point  in  his  consideration, — that  this 
was  all  along  the  weakest  motive  of  his  fears  and  his  exertions. 
The  successful  incursion  of  the  principles  of  anarchy  into  Enghmd, 
and  the  consequent  injury  or  ruin  of  her^ree  institutions,  was  to  hi* 
mind  the  main  cause  of  apprehension.  To  pronounce  this  alarm 
chimerical,  is  not  to  settle  the  question,  it  neither  confirms  nor 
refutes  the  imputation  of  folly  or  of  knavery :  for  the  whole  question 
in  dispute  was  to  England  one  of  degree;  and,  in  this  view,  the 
possible  and  remote  advantages  which  in  the  course  of  years-  might 
or  might  not  spring  out  of  present  confusion  and  present  oppres- 
sion, could  have  no  defensible  influence  on  Mr.  Burke's  conduct 
as  a  statesman  or  a  patriot.  It  could  not  be  questioned  that  Eng- 
land actually  possessed  a  considerable  share  of  freedom ;  nor  could 
tlie  most  sanguine  republican  deny  that  even  that  portion,  in  the 
desperate  and  lasting  contest  which  must  have  followed  any  vio- 
lent attempt  at  innovation,  might  have  been  totally  lost  to  England. 
To  the  country  of  Burke,  then,  the  acquisition  of  any  improve- 
ment was  at  best  uncertain  and  contingent,  while  the  risk  to  be 
incurred  was  no  less  than  the  absolute  loss  of  all  the  objects  in 
dispute.  The  case  of  France,  we  fully  admit,  was  very  diflferent 
Her  government  was  in  its  nature  despotic — there  was  no  popular 
representation,  and  scarcely  even  a  partial  enjoyment  of  virtual 
freedom.  In  her  case  separately  considered,  therefore,  it  might  be 
fair  to  infer,  that  without  passing  through  the  ordeal  of  a  severe 
contest  and  of  great  though  temporary  suffering,  France  could  not 
hope  to  escape  from  a  pressing  and  admitted  evil.  But  the  cii^ 
cumstances  of  the  time  rendered  it  impossible  to  look  to  France 
alone.  That  despotism  is  the  worst  of  national  evils,  and  fireedom  the 
greatest  of  national  blessings,  was  not  less  the  argument  of  Btuke 
than  of  his  adversaries  :  but  he  preferred  the  imperfect  enjoynient 
of  the  latter,  admitting  it  to  have  been  imperfect  in  England,  to 
all  the  hazards  of  a  contest,  which  in  too  many  instances  has 
ended  in  the  permanent  success  and  establishment  of  the  former. 
We  have  endeavoured  to  prove  that,  by  constitutional  courses,  he 

could 
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could  labour  loDg  and  well  to  enlarge  and  to  coitfirm  thelibertiei 
of  his  country r  He  had  limited  the  power  of  the  crown — ^he.had 
coKtended  the  rights  of  juries — ^he  had  exposed  and  greatly  remedied 
the  abuses  of  authority.  We  must  contend  that  it  is  a  most  diffi- 
cult task  to  trace  with  precision  the  chain  of  cause  and  of  efiiect 
in : the  course  of  national  events;  but  estimating  at  their  highest 
value  the  advantages  to  France  and  to  the  world  resulting  from 
tiie  French  revolution,  we  are  persuaded  that,  without  gross  i,njus- 
tice^  these  cannot  be  quoted  as  affecting  the  honesty  or  the  wisdom 
ipf  Burke ;  and  it  is  manifest  that  they  cannot,  in  the  slightest 
degree,  disprove  the  justice  of  liis  fears  regarding  the  success  of 
the  revolutionary  doctrines  in  England. 

We  cannot  enter  into  the  latter  question,  which  it  is  no 
longer  the  fashion  to  treat  as  an  absurd  and  extravagant  theory ; 
but  we  might  safely  rest  this  part  of  our  case  on  the  answer  which 
any  honest  opponent  of  Burke  in  1792  would  at  the  present  time 
give  to  the  question — whether  the  experience  of  the  subsequent 
twenty  years  had  not  altered  his  notions  as  to  the  probable  coih 
se^uences  upon  English  freedom,  of  the  adoption  in  1792  of  the 
pnaciples  which  Mr.  Burke  at  that  period  resisted. 
.  r  But  let  us  not  be  misled  by  words  m  a  case,  in  which,  above  aU 
others,  words  may  be  strictly  said  to  have  been  things.  We  are 
justly  entitled  to  take  a  higher  ground  of  defence.  Burke  had 
never  admitted  revolution  to  be  synonimous  with  freedom,  nor 
reform  with  improvement.  He  had  not  sworn  allegiance  to  all 
reforms  and  all  revolutions,  whether  foreign  or  domestic,  whether 
seasonable  or  untimely.  From  his  first  entrance  into  public  life, 
reformer  as  he  was  in  many  senses  of  the  word,  he  had  constantly 
opposed,  without  exception,  all  the  various  projects  of  reform  in 
parliament.  This  principle,  not  assumed  by  him  to  meet  a  par- 
ticular case,  or  as  a  specious  disguise  of  a  real  inconsistency,  may 
be  traced  in  his  speeches  and  his  conduct  long  before  there  could 
be  a  suspicion,  even  to  his  extended  forecast,  of  any  event  reseni- 
bling  the  French  revolution.  As  a  consistent  statesman^  he  was 
not  only  justified  but  bound  by  all  his  previous  opinions,  and  by 
the  previous  actions  of  his  life,  to  resist  the  violent  and  unqualified 
innovations,  the  metaphysical  tenets  of  French  jacobins  and 
French  philosophers.  Of  the  various  shades  of  whiggism,  Burke 
had  chosen  the  Rockingham  school ;  which,  whether  a  good  or  a 
bad  school  in  point  of  doctrine,  was  not  without  numbers  nor 
without  respect  in  England.  Is  it  then  more  fair  to  judge  any 
statesman  by  a  criterion  suggested  by  his  enemies,  than  by  the 
principles  professed  and  acted  upon  by  himself?  Was  it  rational 
to  expect  that,  with  the  pliancy  of  younger  statesmen,  Burke 
could  admire  that  winch  had,  through  all  his  lifetime,  been  the 

express 
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iexpress  otnect  of  bis  abhorrence ; '  a  liberty  vncomtectedwiih  order, 
which  could  exist  without  honesty  or  virtue*  ?  It  was  the  princi^id 
boast  of  the  party  in  which  he  had  served  and  ^ich  he  bad  eon* 
manded,  to  be  the  accurate  and  even  the  responsible  representatifM 
of  the  principles  by  which^  in  the  English  revolution  of  1688,  cer- 
tain definite  rights  and  securities  were  obtained  for  this  coaotiyi 
could  he^  then,  in  the  pursuit  of  vague  and  undefined  freedom, 
consent  to  risk  the  loss  of  those  defined  and  constitutional  ben^tst 
could  he  consider  the  doctrines  and  the  practices,  which  he  <wai, 
by  every  principle  of  his  political  creed,  bound  and  sworn  to  coih 
demn  if  they  bad  been  of  English  grovirth,  as  rendered  pure  and 
liarmless  by  their  importation  from  France  ? 

If  a  statesman  can  be  proved  to  have  been  mercenary  and 
treacherous,  the  remaining  parts  of  his  political  character  may -be 
abandoned  to  their  own  merits;  and  these,  therefore,  are  the  fa- 
vourite and  laboured  points  of  attack  to  the  enemies  of  Buriie.  - 

The  first  charge  resolves  itself,  upon  a  strict  examination,  into 
Mr.  Burke's  acceptance  of  a  pension  at  the  close  of  bis  puMc 
life ;  for,  by  all  the  preceding  actions  of  that  life,  it  is  refuted  in 
a  manner  as  distinct  and  unanswerable  as  Mr.  Thomas  Moore 
himself  could  require.  Some  allowance,  indeed,  may  be  de- 
manded for  a  scandalous  story  in  certain  unpublished  papers 
of  Lord  Orford :  but  on  the  point  of  scandal  purer  authority  may 
well  be  expected,  and  Mr.  Moore  has  not  suggested  its  existence^ 
But  let  us  come  to  facts.  Nearly  the  first  action  of  Burke  in 
connection  with  his  political  life,  when  the  condition  of  hisprivi^ 
fortune  -gave  the  highest  value  to  the  sacrifice,  was  the  voluntary 
abandonment  of  a  pension  obtained  for  him  by  Mr.  Grerard 
Hamilton,  who  had  made  some  proposal  on  the  subject  implying 
an  expectation  of  political  servitude,  and  therefore  offensive  to  his 
feelings ;  and  who  will  deny  that  the  forbearance  of  Burke  in  never 
proclaiming  this  action,  even  as  a  defence  of  his  supposed  desertion 
of  a  friend  and  a  patron,  greatly  enhances  its  ment?  Again,  in 
1765,  Lord  Charlemont  relates  the  offer  made  by  Burke  to 
resign  his  office  of  private  secretary  to  Lord  Rockingham,  the 
moment  he  learned  that  prejudices  were  entertained  against  him 
by  some  of  his  lordship's  colleagues  in  the  government.  Lenl 
Charlemont  is  not  a  mean  authority  on  any  question  of  poUlicd 
integrity ;  and  it  should  be  observed,  that,  at  the  period  of  thn 
offer,  this  office  was  to  Burke  the  only  opening  to  parliament 
and  to  political  distinction.  Again,  on  the  formation  of  *tjoiiA 
Chatham's  administration,  though  urged  by  Lord  Rockiiq^iaili 
himself  to  accept  the  office  of  a  lord  of  trade,  Burite  refused  to 
abandon  the  fortunes  of  his  earliest  patron.  Once  mere,  the  seat 
in  parliament  for  Bristol;  so  honourably  conferred  on  hiBi>  and  in 

itself 


An  honour  of  which  nrith^r  the  value  aor'tlie«ffe«^«IioiM 
imated  by  the  feelings  df  -ihe  present- tnn^,  was  nsked^and 
>r  no  other  reason  hvLt  his^  int^qpid  avowal  of.piioeqples 
liberal-than  those  of  his  constituents.  AndJasdy^  in  17M>, 
paymaster  of  the  army^he  voluntarily  retrenched  from^his 
moluments  various  profits  depending  on  the  management  of 
3a  Hospital — and  the  whole  interest  of  the  balances  off  public 
r,  which  had  been  enjoyed  by  all  his  predecessors;  wideven 
years  enjoyment  of  which  (for  the  amount'of  the  interest  on 
balances  was  actually  upwards  of  £%OfiOO  per  ammt$(^ 
have  made  himself  infinitely  a  richer  OMm  thaq  he  ever  was 
>ed  to  be. 

:o  these  unquestionable  facts^  not  arguing  corniptioii  or 
of  principle,  we  add  Burke's  persevering  refiisal  to  accept 
Sice  after  his  junction  with  Mr.  Pitt;  if,  mor^ver,  *  we 
that  his  pension,  '  the  head  and  front  of- his  offisndkig/ 
solicited  by  himself,  was  not  accepted  before  179^>' after 
irement  from  the  active  pursuits  of  bis^  political  career  ;^tiMt 
neither  a^retainer  for  future  service  in  parliament,  nor  a  bribe 
>lence  or  to  incapacity,  but  the  hardly-earned  recompense 
ifoorious  public  life  and  of  many  substaqtial  services  tp^lhe 
•^If  we  look  to  the  case  in  all  its  bearings  as  it  really  islands, 
ill  impute  the  charge  rather  to  political  malice  than  to  poli- 
istice.  A  t  the  worst,  we  shall  hesitate  to  admit  the  propriety 
verdict  which,  on  the  ground  of  a  single  offence,  would 
ate  the  merits  and  defame  the  character  of  a  whole  existence'; 
en  find  some  difficulty  in  admiring  the  policy  or  the  candour 
$e  who  reject,  on  this  sole  plea,  the  honour  and  the  advantage 
the  long  and  disinterested  attachment  of  a  splendid  genius 
shed  on  their  own  cause. 

h  regard  to  the  charge  of  political  treachery,  we  shall  be 
ited  with  one  observation,  and  that  we  borrow  from  Mr. 
i*s  Life  of  Sheridan,  of  which  a  very  unreasonable  portion 
d  with  the  most  vulgar  common-places  of  rancorous  abuse 
t  Burke.  It  is,  in  fact,  an  unconscious  refutation  of  many 
sprightly  partizan's  own  statements. 

general,'  Mr,  Moore  remai'ks,  '  political  deserters  lose  their  poweir 
?ir  value  in  the  very  act ;  and  bring  little  more  than  their  treason 
:ause  which  they  espouse  3  but  Biuke  was  mighty  in  either  camp,' 

»  * 

at  then  was  the  true  cause  of  this  rare  exception  in  the 
;e  of  Burke  to  the  common  fate  of  political  deserters? 'Why 
t  his  influence^  his  power  and  his  character  expire  with  his 
3  his  party  r  There  is  but  one  intelligible  solution  of  thiii 
m — that  he  deserved  and  received  Oie  Credit,  COininontjr 

denied 
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denied  to  similar  cases,  of  an  honest  conviction,  of  a  conduct 
neither  capricious  nor  interested;  in  other  words,  that  even  b  the 
opinion  of  those  from  whom  he  separated  himself,  there  was  not 
only  a  plausible,  but  a  natural  and  substantial  reason  in  the  eventi 
of  the  times  for  the  apparent  inconsistency  of  their  former  cham- 
pion. .     , 

Whatever  might  be  said,  it  was  deeply  and  bitterly  felt  by  thou 
most  concerned,  that  although  he  quitted  the  ranks,  he  could  not 
justly  be  said  to  abandon  the  creed  of  a  party,  who  had  not  onlj 
carried  their  own  old  dogmas  to  an  extreme  hitherto  unknown, 
and  in  the  opinion  of  a  large  and  respectable  division  of  their  om 
army,  dangerous  to  the  country ;  but  actually  bad  adopted  en- 
tirely new  principles — principles  in  direct  contradiction  to  the 
leading  doctrines,  and  the  previous  conduct  of 'Burke  himself. 

In  truth,  not  only  did  his  influence  and  his  character  survive  the 
change,  as  Mr.  Moore  has  confessed,  but  they  were  greatly  ami 
naturally  increased  by  it.  The  fortitude,  which  in  deference  to  • 
clear  public  principle  enabled  him  to  encounter  the  storm  of  pe^ 
sonal  obloquy,  was  in  itself  a  just  subject  of  admiration  and  of 
gratitude  :  and  the  sentiments  with  which  he  was  received  by  the 
party  he  had  adopted,  were  directly  the  reverse  of  those,  which 
are,  and  ought  to  be,  the  unfailing  portion  of  political  traitpre. 
The  national  feeling  on  the  subject  was  well  expressed  by  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  when  he  applied  to  Burke  Milton's  description 
of  Abdiel :  that  *  the  fervent  angel'  did  not  abandon  his  friends, 
until  his  friends  had  proved  faithless  to  his  principles. 

' Faithful  found 

Among  the  faithless,  faithful  only  be  : 

Among  innumerable  false,  unmoved. 

Unshaken,  unseduced,  unterrified, 

His  loyalty  be  kept,  bis  love,  his  zeal  3 

Nor  number,  nor  example,  with  him  wrought 

To  swerve  from  truth,  or  change  his  constant  mind, 

Tho'  single.     From  amidst  them  forth  he  passed.' 

To  trace  minutely  the  influence  of  Burke  as  an  orator  or  a. 
writer  on  his  own  and  on  the  succeeding  age,  would  lead  us  far 
beyond  our  prescribed  space ;  yet  in  the  most  superficial  view  of 
his  character,  it  would  be  unpardonable  to  omit  the  subject  alto- 
gether. Admitting  the  correctness  of  the  celebrated  deiinition  of 
eloquence  in  the  Treatise  '  De  Causis  corruptee  Eloquentisd/  we 
must  consider  the  period  of  his  life  to  have  been  as  favourable  as 
any  part  of  English  history  to  the  cultivation  and  the  exercise  of  ^ 
art;  since  in  the  abundance  of  the  matter  of  parliamentary  eloquence^ 
in  the  frequent  and  continued  excitement  of  political  agitatioiii  it 
has  assuredly  been  surpassed  by  none.     Not  only  is  tEis  faua  of 
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the  season  of  war^  when  revolutions  in  the  goremmeht  and  die 

social  condition  of  great  nations  were  the  common  topics,  tfie 

daily  resources  of  public  debate :  In  his  days,  *  peace  also  had  her 

'Victories/  not  less  remarkable,  nor  less  animating.    The  questibna 

of  constitutional  law  from  the  great  case  of  Wilkes,  to  the  Rer 

gency  in  ]  788 ;  the  novelty  and  splendour  of  the  East  Indian 

inquiries;  and  the  'still  mo^e  forcible  stimulus  of  party,  called 

forth  all  the  vigour  of  men^  endowed  with  every  faculty  for 

tiii€»eeding  in   political   pursuits.      And  the  daily,  and  visibly 

increasing  importance  of  parliament  itself,  while  it  extended  the 

rimge  of  subjects  in  debate,  imparted  to  all  which  that  range 

incloded  a  more  general  and  a  more  fervid  interest. 

'    Among  the  causes  of  this  increase,  there  can  be  no  hesitation) 

Hd  classing  the  influence  and  the  exertions  of  Burke,  as  more 

eflicient  than  those  of  all  his  contemporaries.    Lord  Chatham  had 

probably  opened  the   way  to  it  by  the  peculiar  force  of  his 

character,  by  the  original  and  impressive  nature  of  his  eloquence; 

and  still  more  by  the  example,  so  rare  before  his  career, 'of 

devation  to  the  highest  power  and  honours  of  the  state,  founded 

Mt\j  on  personal  merit  and  parliamentary  success.     But  the 

secure  enjoyment  of  the  right  of  publishing  the  debates,  and  the 

proceedings,  to  which  Burke  was  mainly  instrumental,  has,  in  it» 

skilful  and  industrious  application,  contributed  far  more  than 

any   other    influence  whatever,    to    transform    the    House    of 

Commons  from  the  scene  of  the  limited  warfare  of  partizans 

— not  only  without  interest,   but   absolutely  unknown   to  the 

vast  majority  of  the  English  people — resembling  the  discussions 

of  a  parish  vestry,  as  Burke  himself  said  of  them — into  the  arena 

of  more  splendid  and  more  important  contentions.     No  political 

question,  no  interest  of  any  class  in  the  nation,  could  thenceforth 

be  excluded.     The  whole  nation  may  be  considered,  without  a 

figure,  to  be  the  spectators  of  the  contest;  and  the  prizes  are  not, 

only  political  power  and  honour,  but  rapid  and  universal  fame. 

In  forming  our  judgment  on  the  oratorical  merits  of  Burke  and 
his  competitors,  we  must  avoid  the  too  common  injustice  of  apply- 
ing to  them  the  rules  and  the  habits  of  other  times.  To  consider 
the  House  of  Commons  as  an  audience,  of  which  the  feelings  and 
the  taste  can  be  judged  by  any  fixed  and  invariable  standard,  is  to 
take  an  incorrect  view  of  its  character.  In  the  notion  of  reformers 
its  decisions  may  not  represent  with  suflicient  accuracy  the  opinions 
of  the  people  ;  but  its  proceedings  cannot  fail  at  all  times  to  reflect 
with  the  truest  precision  the  tone  of  national  feeling,  and  the  lead- 
ing points  of  national  interest.  The  questions,  therefore,  by  which 
at  any  given  period  its  attention  is  engrossed,  will  vary  with  the 
condition,  the  wants,  and  even  the         ions  of  thcpeople;  and  tbe^ 

nature 
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nature  of  the  eloqneBce,  by  which  itS'decisionsare  to  be  influeiicedj 
will  naturally  obey  those  variation«.  This  will  and '  nuist  kivfk 
itself  to  the  character  and  the  description  of  the  particalar  iilt»- 
rests  and  the  prevailing  questions^  which  occupy  the  attention  aai 
divide  .the  opinion  of  the  country. 

A  philosophical  view  of  these  periodical  changes  in  the  da^ 
quence  of  parliament  would  scarcely  be  inferior  to  any  ivork  ia 
instruction  or  in  interest,  and  would  illustrate  not  only  the  poliCanl 
history,  but  the  taste  and  the  manners  of  England.  In  these  htw 
times,  when  the  practical  business  of  parliament  is  incicasii 
beyond  any  precedent  or  any  calculation — when  the  constitalkv 
is  more  settled,  and  the  gradual  recovery  of  the  country  froin  ikt 
effects  of  a  long  and  costly  war,  has  of  necessity  narrowed/the 
questions  of  public  interest,  in  so  far  as  their  character  ia  oovi 
cemed,  to  almost  a  single  point — we  cannot  be  surprized '  to  eb 
serve,  that  the  eloquence  of  parliament  has  assumed  *  a  nioiB 
decided  character  of  business;^  that  dramatic  effect  shonldi'te 
less  studied ;  that  less  favour  should  be  shown  to  the  fiighttf^of 
imagination  and  to  rhetorical  ornament;  in  other  worda^rtfail 
we  should  look  in  vain  for  many  of  the -characteristic  qualilict 
not  only  of  Bin-ke,  but,  comparatively  speaking,  of  aH^  the 
orators  of  his  day;  that  the  formal  and  laboured'  arraiigenMat 
which  then  prevailed,  the  frequency  of  illustration,  the  indulgeaob 
in  general  topics,  and  in  classical  allusion,  shouM  have  givaa  wq^ 
to  the  qualities  by  which  the  pressing  details  of  public  buaiiie4# 
are  most  easily  advanced,  and  most  rapidly  concluded.  :^  Baft 
beside  the  changes  in  the  times,  there  is  another  cause  of  this 
difference,  which  must  not  be  excluded  from  any  just  estimate  ef 
Burke's  oratorical  character.  It  is  true  of  excellence  in  the  art  isf 
eloquence,  as  in  all  other  arts,  that  it  is  contagious ;  and  there  «w 
a  competition  in  that  day,  which  cannot  be  soon  equalled^'  anil 
perhaps  was  never  surpassed  in  the  history  of  parliament.  TlMr 
assembly,  in  which  so  many  master-spirits  laboured  to  gain  the 
ascendancy,  could  not  fail  to  witness  the  struggle -with- a  diain* 
terested  pleasure,  and  to  feel  almost  as  keenly -for-  the  suoceiil 
of  the  several  combatants  as  mere  intellectual  gladiatons,  aa  fioa 
the  substantial  results  of  the  contest.  Omitting  numheiiMa  im 
casioDS  of  brilliant  competition,  we  should  say  that  the  trioltaf 
Warren  Hastings,  by  its  duration,  by  theinteuae  interest  of  ^tfttf 
nation  in  its  earlier  proceedings,  and  calculated  as*  it-  iites^i 
from  the  magnificent  nature  of  the  topics  involvedi  to-  'draw 
forth  into  public  exhibition  all  the  oratorical  talent  i>f  th» 
country,  had  greatly  contributed  to  give  to  the  papliamentai]^ 
eloquence  of  that  time  the  character  by  which  =  it  is  •  dislinK 
guiohed  from  that  of  all  preceding  and  subrnquent  perio4«« :  TUd 
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ijmpnm<ni  immld  be  nataraUy  moiie  powerful  oa  BiniMe^t  ;Ui«» 
«dKi|r.of:tbo  actors  rin  that  great  drawa^  from  ^  the  emineMe  of  Ut 
ataifotir  lA  the  tcialy  from Jbi$  deep. covtviction. of  it8.ju9tic0|;anA 
iMt'Iess  from,  the  natural  force:  and  ardour  of  lita  own  amagiiiatiQiw 
llie  recorded  effects  of  his  etoquence.on  hb  aadieoce,  Q»  bift 
aategenista,  nay^  oittbe  accused  himself,  ahMbosI  justify  tli^^ti^l^ 
oti  the  .marvellous,  effects  of  the;  art  in.  remoter  ages..  To  a|»|^ 
tfaleritioal  rales  of  the  present, day  tothefxeitionsjof  speakeffi 
Qttiiauoh;  sob^ts^;-. to  judge  tbent  by  the  standard. of  times  ;Sfl> 
iaferiogift  the  motives  of  persoual  excitesient^aBd  perhaps  intlMb 
intBntt  of  political  success  geperally,  is. in  a  double  pomt  of  viewi 
iMiAiir.  and  illogical*.  .> 

./Fbfitj  the  discussions  themselves  in  parliamenit  :.were^  inH 
pnnred-aad  exalted  by  Burke,  there  can.be  dq  ctiflScu}^  uk 
believing.  Thecbaracter  of  his  eloquence  ia  essentially:  or^nal^' 
vid;<)efies  imitation.  It  leaves  the  impression,  not  uncoaunCmio: 
vuNtlBBtof  the  highest  cast  of  genius^  of  bordering  oatbede&ctt 
asd  (die  .vices^  M^hichJead  to  certain  failure*  Its.  effect  waa 
haij^tened  by  bis  great  personal  influence^ by  thennspattedrin- 
tfigfaty  of  his  private  life.  In  no  orator  of  the  times  shl^  n^  fiifiA 
atOidre  constant  or  more  correct  application  of  general  princij^e'li^ 
a dBMits  sustained  tone  of  philosophy,  or  a  knowledgie.  on  all  tb^ 
bmtches  of  human  inquiry,  so  general  and  yet  so  practiced..  .1^ 
indeed,  we  were  called  upon  to  state  some  peculiar  mark  of  disr 
tinction  between  his  speeches  and  those  of  his  most  sucjcessfuL 
contemporaries,  we  should  be  inclined  to  say,  that  he  always,  ap-. 
pears  to  have  in  view  some  higher  object  of. attainment  thanitfaQ 
idojtnediate  success  of  the  exertion;  that  he  is  possessed  by  some: 
abstract  notion  of  excellence,  of  which  the  too  ardent  pursuit  fre*? 
quently  leaves  him  for  the  moment  defeated  by  his  more  astute 
and  less  excursive  adversaries.  This  justified  the  good-humoured, 
sarcasm  of  his  friend  Goldsmith; 

'  Too  deep  for  his  hearers,  he  went  on  refining. 
And  thought  of  convincing,  wKea  they  thought  of  dining.* 

But  this,  at  the  same  time,  marked  him  as  an  orator  in  the  loftiest> 
senie  of  the  term — the  '  heir  to  immortality.'    We  shall  not  pretemd^ 
to  institute  a  comparison  between  Burke  and  his  great  competitors, 
not  only  because  we  cannot  pretend  to  any  novelty  on  the  subject,- 
but  because  there  are  not  in  truth  materials  to  form  an  accurate 
and  fair  judgment.     It  is  sometimes  forgotten,  that  for  ten  of  the* 
most  vigorous  and  most  active  years  of  his  political  career,  when 
he  vi'as 'the  undisputed  leader  of  the  most  considerable  body  of- 
the  opposition^  we  have,  with  the  exception  of  his  own  occasional^ 
reports,  nothing  but  most  meagre,  scanty  and  partial  records  on  • 
M'hich  to  ground  any  opinion.     If>  however,  the  recorded  effect- 
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of  his  speeches,  the  panegyrics  of  adverse  as  of  friendly  paitieB,  f\ 
are  to  be  taken  as  evidence  of  his  excellence  in  discnssioni  we  ^ 
should  be  inclined  to  deny  the  justice  of  the  common  ojunioa  ^ 
which  denies  to  Burke  the  more  limited  merit  of  a  debater,  Fofi 
in  reference  to  the  parliament  of  £uglaudy  the  continued  and  per- 
manent success  of  any  speaker  is  conclusive  evidence  of  his  pos- 
session of  this  talent ;  and  that  without  the  aid  of  rank,  of  con- 
nexions, or  of  wealth,  Burke  so  long  maintained  the  station  of  leader 
of  a  great  party  in  the  House  of  Commons,  is  a  simple  fact  that 
appears  to  us  to  remove  all  doubt  on  the  quesUon.  The  fiilse 
notion  which  prevails  is  principally,  we  cannot  doubt,  to  be  as- 
cribed to  the  reports  of  his  orations,  which  Burke  himself  hat 
bequeathed  to  posterity,  and  to  which  all  men  unite  in  referring 
as  the  most  finished  models  of  English  eloquence.  For  admi- 
rable as  these  are,  and  remarkably  free  from  the  ordinary  coldnett 
and  formality  of  reported  speeches,  they  unquestionably  have,  and 
from  their  very  nature  must  have,  more  of  the  air  of  studied  com-. 
positions,  of  disquisitions  in  short,  than  belongs  of  right  to  tbt 
*  winged  words'  of  the  busy  senate.  To  conclude,  however,  from 
their  elaborate  and  artificial  structure,  that  this  was  the  only  manner 
of  the  orator,  the  only  test  of  his  capacity,  would  not  be  less  unfair, 
than  to  decide  that  a  general,  deeply  versed  in  the  sci^ce  of  war, 
was  thereby  rendered  incapable  of  success  in  a  real  contest.  But 
whatever  may  be  the  true  estimate  of  Burke's  merit  as  a  debater, 
or  even  as  an  orator  in  the  more  extended  sense,  we  claim  for  him 
a  merit  in  its  nature  more  exalted,  in  its  effects  more  permanent' 
By  his  reforms  he  raised  the  character,  and  increased  the  con-, 
stitutional  influence  of  parliament ;  by  his  eloquence  he  enlarged 
the  sphere,  and  improved  the  quality  of  its  discussions;  andvin- 
his  example  he  has  left  to  Englishmen  the  most  impressive 
instance  on  record,  of  surpassing  fame,  honour,  and  influence^' 
strictly  and  solely  acquired  by  parliamentary  exertion  and  puUic 
service — this  last  too  almost  entirely  un-official. 

To  our  imperfect  notice  of  some  of  the  benefits,  not  less 
durable  than  numerous,  which  Burke  achieved  for  the  civil  liber- 
ties, the  national  welfare  of  his  country,  we  cannot  neglect  to^addi 
— and  to  rank  in  the  highest  degree — the  marked  and  still .  Iiv|pg; 
influence  of  his  writings, — an  influence  derived  not  only  from>tj^i 
personal  character^  and  the  earnest  and  impressive  language  of  ^.r 
writer,  but  from  the  gradual  and  conclusive  testimony  of  eyenit%^ 
If  we  supposed  their  value  to  be  confined  to  the  refiitifttioa.i^ 
the  doctrines,  and  the  exposure  of  the  tendency  of  the  Frencbi 
Revolution,  we  should  underrate  the  matter  most  unjustly*  Great: 
and  useful  as  may  be  this  merit,  the  works  of  BurKe  would  pos-i 
sess,  if  entirely  stripped  of  it,  undoubted  claims  to  the  gratituder 
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^glishmen.     The  hoiiesty  of  his  alarms  at  the  danger  of  the 
tagiou  of  French  doctrines^  and  of  Jacobinical  anarchy,  has  been, 
'will  continue  to  be,  questioned ;  but  it  can  scarcely  be  disputed 
f  in  pursuing  his  purpose  of  denouncing  the  influence  of  revo- 
mary  France,  he  did  profoundly  examine  the  true  principles  of 
British  constitution,  and  explain  its  genuine  excellence  with 
ce  of  argument  and  a  wealth  of  illustration  of  which  our  pre* 
ng  political  literature  had  exhibited  no  example.     He  made 
object  of  affection  and  of  reverence  on  the  higher  grounds  of 
Ml  and  of  philosophy ;  and  by  displaying  in  the  strongest  light 
^alue  of  the  possession,  he  rendered  the  possible  loss  of  it  a 
^  active  and  more  general  cause  of  apprehension.     It  might 
nie,  however  paradoxical,  that  in  exposing  the  crimes  and  the 
isses  of  another  nation  in  the  pursuit  of  the  very  advantages 
:h  Englishmen  actually  enjoyed,  he  had  conferred  no  benefit 
Englishmen ;  but  to  have  diffused  a  more  perfect  understand- 
of  our  own  system,  in  its  details  as  in  its  general  princi- 
,  more  enlarged  yet  more  practical  views  of  its  real  spirit — • 
ve  all  to  have  confirmed  the  national  feeling  of  its  superiority 
r  specious  theories  and   metaphysical  dreams — this   was  a 
onal  service  not  limited  to  that  crisis  of  revolutionary  phrenzy, 
splendid  in  the  highest  degree,  and  lasting  as  the  existence  of 
English  Constitution  itself.     Henceforth  it  was  as  easy  to  dis- 
ve  the  existence  of  that  constitution,  as  its  value ;  and  in  the 
it  of  having  rooted  this  principle  of  national  faith  and  personal 
otion  more  firmly  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen,  Burke  stands 
16  and  far  above  all  competition. 

t  is  now  a  truism  to  assert,  that  to  this  unshaken  attachment 
ber  established  institutions,  rather  than  to  the  resources  of 
see,  of  armies  and  of  navies,  England  was  mainly  indebted  for 
success,  and  therefore  for  her  present  station  and  her  present 
nrity.  This  was  the  vital  source  of  her  triumph;  that  salient 
iig  principle  of  energy  in  the  public  mind  of  England,  which, 
Burke  expressed  it  with  his  latest  breath,  left  him  no  fears  for 
result.  This  alone  can  explain  the  constant  and  enduring  spirit 
the  people  throughout  the  alarms  and  privations  of  a  contest, 
"which  his  prescience,  and  his  alone,  had  not  ill  calculated  the 
^tion.  Even  among;  those  who  had  direct  influence  on  the 
iiagement  of  the  national  resources,  there  were,  we  may  believe, 
the  course  of  the  long  and  dreary  contest,  moments  enough  of 
*bt,  if  not  despondency.  What  then  but  this  living  and  uni- 
sal  principle,  this  national  instinct  of  elasticity,  admitting  no 
^promise  and  limited  to  no  time,  could  have  unfailingly  en- 
gaged the  timid,  confirmed  the  wavering,  repressed  the  male- 
^t?  To  the  constitution  of  England,  of  whose  advantages  he 
'^L.  XXXIV.  NO.  Lxviir.  II  II  was 
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was  ill  himself  no  mean  illustration,  Burke  thus  nobly  and  effeGto* 
ally  discharged  the  debt  of  grateful  genius. 

But  the  beneficial  influence  of  his  writings  is  not  confined  ti 
their  political  efi^ect:  they  inculcate  a  tone  of  manly  morality, « 
distant  from  any  rigid  and  puritanical  austerity,  as  it  is  from  tk 
heartless  levity,  the  profligate  selfishness  of  the  revolutionuy 
school.  No  professed  writer  on  ethics  has  supplied  rules  of 
conduct  or  principles  of  action,  better  adapted  to  the  varioii 
conditions  and  exigencies  of  life.  Their  uniform  tendency  is  to 
inspire  the  active  and  social  spirit  becoming  the  citizens  of  a  fife 
nation ;  to  connect  more  closely  the  interests  of  the  individail 
with  those  of  his  country,  to  render  the  motives  to  integrity  wd 
patriotism  as  attractive  as  they  are  powerful.  His  maxims  fam 
all  the  force  without  the  pomp  of  Johnson.  An  intimate  expe^ 
rience  of  the  true  springs  of  human  actions  gives  to  them  the 
truth  and  the  animation  of  real  life.  Let  them  be  companl 
with  the  political  Essays  of  Lord  Bolingbroke,  who,  foTgcMm 
as  a  philosopher,  still  maintains  his  station  as  a  model  of  poli- 
tical writing.  Burke  commenced  his  literary  Career  by  pron^ 
that  he  could  expose  and  refute  Bolingbroke's  flimsy  doetriMi^ 
while  he  could  surpass  the  beauty  of  his  composition ;  and  Jn 
concluded  it  by  a  vindication  of  civil  society,  which  has  moii 
powerfully  contributed  to  set  at  rest  the  questions  agitated  byia 
unsound  and  a  mischievous  philosophy. 

The  principal  and  the  most  popular  censures  of  Burke's  writt 
whether  in  point  of  literary  taste,  or  of  political  doctrine,  may 
comprised  in  the  word  exaggeration.  We  cannot  refrain  fiwi 
suggesting  some  few  reflections  on  this  criticism.  That  they^aie 
guilty  of  an  occasional  difi^useness,  manifestly  not  the  residf  flf 
any  barrenness  or  any  languor  of  ideas,  but  of  an  intense  wnklf^ 
to  impress  his  own  opinions  on  the  reason  and  the  passioeM  il 
mankind,  we  most  willingly  admit.  It  would  also  be  ^bsurdli 
deny,  that  his  metaphors  are  sometimesharsh  and  strained  toadegitt 
not  entirely  excused  by  their  forcible  illustration  of  his  meaning;- 
that  his  propositions  themselves  are  sometimes  carried  to  i  ' 
extreme  in  taste  and  in  reasoning.  But  does  all  this,  in 
amount  to  more  than  a  superfluous  proof,  that  in  ardour  of 
perament,  the  heartfelt  and  zealous  attachment  to  a  tmwi 
cause  may  overcome  the  severer  rules  of  the  judgment? 
author  has  explained  more  clearly  or  more  rationally  than 
himself,  the  principles  of  taste  which  he  may  too  freqaentiyi 
accused  of  violating.  Nay,  if  we  examine  what  are  mora  stncd^ 
his  literary  works — the  Inquiry  into  the  Sublime  and  Beautifa* 
the  Vindication  of  Natural  Society — the  Introduction  to-- 
History  of  England — or  even  his  earlier  political  writings^ 
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iiIhiU  admit  tfaem  to  be  free  'from  these  dei^ect^  in  sentiment  and 
in^compositioa.  They  have  less  of  rhet6ricai  amplification,  are 
ttore  ^Bipte  in  the  language,  more  temperate  in  description  and 
in  «Ca(em6nt,  though  not  less  powerful  in  argum^oit,  than  his  later 
yitMdtttions.  What  then  is  die  cause  of  this  difference,  which  it 
iMns  idle  to  attribute  to  chance,  or  to  any  depravation  of  taste.f 
•  j&6SQming  the  honesty  of  his  motives,  and  without  this  con- 
etasion  it  is  useless  to  reason  on  the  suti^ct,  we  must  be  sensaUe 
Ihtfl  it  w^s  Tlite  main  object  of  Burke  to  excite  the  fears,  and  to 
vliiiaibite  the  energies  of  that  class  in  society^  whom  Uie  securt^ 
4iif  {lossession  and  the  habit  of  inaction  reader  tlve  least  susceptibiie 
of  stich  impressions.  No  calm  and  languid  description,  no  re»- 
«aDk>g  '  ookfly  correct,'  could  effect  this  puipose — could  convince 
liwtti  either  of  his  sincerity  and  zeal,  or  of  their  own  dai^r.  It  is 
mnaUiral  as  weH  as  unwise  to  employ  the  same  language  and  the 
MMfte  lone  of  feeling  in  order  to  rescue  a  person  from  some  great 
pttd  Jmminent  peral,  which  would  be  adequate  to  a  situation  of  corn^ 
(RKW  and  triflingrisk .  But  over  and  above  this  reason  in  the%very  ni^ 
tart  of  the  particular  case,  it  is  vain  to  expect  that  an  author  or  an 
OffVtor  in  attacking  any  system,  to  the  vices  and  the  dangers  of  which 
lie  is  acately  sensible,  should  not  oft^i  in  appearance,  and  at  times 
an  reality,  be  guilty  of  some  exaggeration.  We  may  observe,  thai; 
individuals  whose  sincerity  and  whose  taste  are  equally  remote 
from  suspicion,  fall  continually  into  this  practice,  and  scarcely 
admit  that  it  requires  any  defence.  The  language  of  an  oppo- 
sition in  parliament,  whatever  may  be  their  tenets,  must  be  more 
deeply  coloured,  more  impassioned  and  bordering  on  theexti'eme, 
than  that  of  government,  or,  in  other  words,  of  the  defensive  party  :— 
'  Hanc  veniam  petimusque  damusque  vidssim.'  Nor  should  it 
be  forgotten  that,  in  the  system  of  principles  which  Burke  laboured 
to  expose  and  to  defeat,  all  was  exaggeration.  The  principles  of 
fireedom,  the  doctrines  of  metaphysics — the  jealousy  of  property, 
of  rank,  of  priestly  influence,  were  all  carried  to  the  most  extrava- 
gant degree.  We  are  not  contending  that  this  justified  the  eni-* 
ploynient  of  the  same  weapons  by  the  adversary  of  the  whole 
system ;  but  it  would  obviously  have  been  unwise  if  not  impos- 
sible to  attempt  such  a  contest  with  nothing  more  than  the  mode- 
rate resources  of  opposition  to  definite  evil. 

To  assert  in  general  terms  that  these  writings,  aided  by  the  per- 
sonal example  of  the  man,  constituted  a  most  effectual  defence  of  the 
religion,  the  civil  institutions,  and  the  very  frame  of  society  in  Eng- 
land, conveys  no  distinct  notion  of  Burke's  peculiar  merit.  Many 
statesmen  and  many  writers  may  justly  share  with  him  in  such  glory. 
The  greatest  service  which  he  effected  for  England  and  for  the 
world  was,  in  our  opinion,  the  exposure  and  the  refutatiou  of 
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tliat  mock  morality^  which,  assumiug  to  be  a  fit  substitute  for 
religion  itself,  directly  tended  to  overturn  all  morals,  and  erefyj 
mode  of  faith.  This  was  a  disorder,  perfectly  distinct  from  dn 
political  evils  of  the  French  revolution,  and  of  which  no  precuhi 
tions  of  law  or  of  arms  could  prevent  the  contagion.  A  very  n*^ 
perficial  observer  may  perceive  some  remains  of  it  in  our  om; 
times.  Rejecting  the  plain  and  manly  distinctions  between  rigbj 
and  wrong,  it  inverts  the  natural  course  of  human  feelings*  iU|j 
the  objects  of  philanthropy  become  valuable  in  the  proportion 
their  distance.  The  plainest  interests  of  our  country  are  to  baj 
risked  for  some  presumed  advantage  to  other  nations;  and  if  tliitj 
advantage  should  happen  to  take  the  shape  of  a  revolutiony  tttt 
enterprize  can  be  rash,  no  risks  are  unreasonable.  But  let  it  bt 
admitted  that  the  object  of  pursuit  is  in  itself  an  indispatibie 
good;  this  peculiar  morality  rejects  all  discretion  in  the  ea^ 
ployment  of  means  to  attain  it,  and  considers  moderation  ani 
caution  as  treason  to  the  cause.  The  very  worst  principles  of  dii 
Jesuits  are  thus  revived  by  those  whose  old  stock  of  merit  rH 
founded  on  their  resistance  to  Jesuitry: — though  among  theN 
heirs  sometimes,  by  a  curious  perversion,  it  is  not  that  the  emt 
sanctities  the  means — but  that  the  means  appear  to  increase  ii 
value,  as  they  increase  the  hazard  of  missing  the  attainment  of  the 
end  itself.  No  restraints  of  truth,  no  calculation  of  consequence^ 
are  to  be  admitted.  Neither  the  unalterable  nature  of  things^ 
neither  justice  nor  humanity  are  peraiitted  to  obstruct  for  aa' 
instant  the  favourite  purpose.  Such  is  the  sickly  but  still  mis- 
chievous offspring  of  the  spurious  virtue,  which  Burke  encoim-' 
tered  with  all  the  force  of  his  learning,  his  wit,  and  his  phito- 
fiophy;  which  in  private  as  in  public  would  exalt  sentiment' 
above  reason;  and  delights  to  sacrifice  all  existing  interests,  iH 
actual  and  palpable  good  to  the  success  of  a  general  principle. 

It  was  a  special  merit  of  Burke's^  in  the  cause  which  he  had 
4jndertaken,  to  quit  the  defensive  topics,  the  ordinary  resource  of 
that  cause,  and  to  attack  with  vigorous  spirit  and  with  equal 
dexterity  the  strongest  bulwarks  of  his  adversaries.  In  tht 
moment  of  most  critical  suspense  lie,  like  some  bold  captih 
setting  his  life  upon  a  cast^  cheered  his  adherents  by  the  proofs 
that  the  defence  of  society,  property,  religion  did  not  of 
cessity  exclude  the  alaaity  and  tlie  confidence,  which  ntat 
then  employed  in  assailing  them.  By  enlisting  all  the  pbweif 
of  imagination  and  of  ridicule  in  the  cause  of  rational  freedom 
and  of  social  order,  he  achieved  the  same  service  for  the  politioi 
feelings  of  his  countrymen,  whicli  Addition  had  achieved  for 
the  improvement  of  their  manners.  The  topics  of  his  eloquence 
m\i  the  very  principles  which  lie  defended  are  dicfpleasing  to  a 
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i: large  class  of  mankind,  as  trite  and  dull  in  themselves,  as  leading' 
00  no  distmction  and  capable  of  no  novelty.   To  support  established ' 
^iaatitttticHis .  and  existing  systems ;  to  defend  these  on  the  ground 
-not  of  their  own  perfection,  but  because,  with  all  their  admitted 
^Snperfections,  they  are  preferable  to  the  proposed  reforms,  b ' 
*  riously  not  a  task  so  easy  or  so  captivating  as  the  opposite  course 
attack:  for  on  this  side  of  the  question,  over  and  above  the 
It  of  enterprize,  the  common  effect  of  possession,  there  prevaMs 
pidely^  even  among  the  most  purehearted  men,  the  fear  of  the ' 
^friamorous  imputation  of  self-interest,  a  corrupt  attachment  to 
Hbiiaes,  at  the  best  a  stupid  passion  for  antiquity.    The  defence 
jnerefbre  requires  not  only  greater  discretion,  but  often  greater' 
f  CMrage,  than  the  attack ;  and  that  courage  could  not  at  any  period 
r^  history  be  more  necessary  or  more  severely  tried,  than  at  the 
f  crbisy .  when  fashion,  and  interest,  and  power,  combined  to  re- 
^imnmend  experiments  in  society  and  in  government;  when  it 
&4iee|iied  natural  to  confound,  in  one  common  censure,  institutions ' 
[ftvidendy  vicious   and   inadequate  to   the  advance  of   nations 
(  m  knowledge  and  civilization,  with  those  which,  though  ancient, 
^JHidnot  faultless,  contain  in  themselves  the  principle  of  their  own 
^nnprovement.     It  was  at  such  a  moment  that  the  various,  yet 
'  oorrect  information,  the  prophetic  acumen,  the  fervid  eloquence 
of  Burke  cast  a  new  dignity  and  an  unknown  grace  of  brilliancy 
on  his  cause.     He  rendered  it  as  attractive  to  the  aristocracies  of 
intellect  and  refinement,  as  in  the  nature  of  things  it  must  ever 
be  to  those  of  blood  and  wealth ;  and,  when  we  consider  that  the 
philosophers  had  then  become  the  political  rulers  of  France, 
and  were  labouring,  not  without  abundant  symptoms  of  success, 
to  secure  the  same  power  over  all  the  nations  of  Europe — it  is 
not  easy  to  calculate  the  value  of  such  an  advocate.     Let  us  sup- 
pose, for  a  moment,  that  Burke  had  given  the  sanction  of  his  great 
name  to. the  doctrines  of  the  French  revolution  at  their  first  erup- 
tion; that,  in  alliance  with  Thomas  Paine  and  Brissot,  he  had  de- 
voted the  resources  of  his  mighty  genius  to  overturn  the  ranks  of 
society,  and  to  secure  the  admission  and  the  success  of  the  Jaco- 
binical principles  in  England.     Perhaps  it  was  the  infirmity  of  his 
mind  to  carry  all  his  opinions  to  their  utmost  extreme.     With  this 
disposition,  with  his  commanding  influence  in  his  own  party,  and  in 
the  nation,  can  we  venture  to  limit  the  effect  of  such  an  example  ? 
Can  we  be  rash  in  the  assertion,  that  the  mind,  so  singularly  power- 
ful in  defending  and  preserving  the  free  institutions  of  England, 
would  have  been  most  formidably — if  not  equally — efficient  in  the 
work  of  ruin  ?     We  are  by  no  means  anxious  to  enlarge  on  the 
hypothetical  case,  and  we  desire  to  draw  from  it  only  this  inference : 
that  in  adjusting  our  praise  and  our  gratitude  to  the  real  merits,  the 
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recorded  and  permanent  services  of  Burke,  we  should  not  entire^ 
exclude  from  our  reflections  the  probable  result  of  a  course  of  policyi 
the  direct  reverse  of  that  which  he  enforced  by  his  eloquence  and 
his  example; — that  the  lofty  station,  the  power  and  the  prosperilj 
of  England  do  not  justify  a  complete  oblivion  of  the  evih,  froia 
which,  above  all  orators^  and  writers,  and  statesmen,  this  one  maa 
contributed  to  save  her. 

In  the  case  of  ordinary  men,  who  reach  any  moderate  eaa* 
nence  in  public  life,  the  curiosity  which  examines  their  more  r^ 
tired  pursuits  and  habits,  is  not  only  natural,  but  useful,  and 
worthy  of  encouragement.  It  is  observed  to  prevail  the  most  for- 
cibly in  countries,  where  the  standard  of  public  principle  andof  piir 
vate  worth  is  the  highest.  But  when  applied  to  such  an  individiwl 
as  Burke, 

clarum  et  venerabile  nomen 

Gentibus^  et  multilin  nostras  quod  profuit  urbi; 

we  feel  that  his  private  life  is  a  species  of  public  property, 
which  may  be  approached  and  explored,  without  any  danger  of 
the  imputation  of  a  vulgar  and  prying  spirit  of  inquiry.  The 
malice  of  mankind  delights  in  detecting  and  in  exposing  the  hSir 
ings  of  those,  whose  talents  or  whose  fortune  have  given  to  them 
dominion  over  their  fellows.  In  the  inmost  privacy  of  Burke 
no  gratification  is  reserved  for  this  charitable  race.  There  is 
no  marked  or  un pleasing  distinction  between  the  professions  and 
the  fame  of  the  statesman,  and  the  pursuits  and  the  principles 

^  of  the  man.  There  is  nothing  to  palliate,  far  less  to  conceaL 
His  mind  was  of  that  happy  cast,  which  can  unbend  and  recreate 
itself,,  without  the  common  stimulus  of  pleasure;  which,  from  the 
study  of  the  arts,  or  of  literature,  could  derive  not  only  a  relief, 
but  a  substitute  for  the  more  exciting  pursuits  of  political  distine- 
tion. 

Many  specimens  of  his.private  correspondence  have  beenreceody 
opened  to  the  world;  not  worked  up  ambitiously  for  the  eye-^^T 
rival  wits;  most  of  them  written  long  before  the  period,  wheB  all 
hope  of  privacy  in  any,  the  most  trivisd  of  their  actions,  baa  becit 
lost  to  statesmen.  The  malignant  calumnies  invented  by  his  poe- 
tical enemies  could  not  have  received  a  more  complete  or  a  m^ie 
noble  refutation :  the  letters  of  Burke  abound  ugi  the  preofs  o£  his 
humane  and  liberal  attention  to  distress ;  of  the  warinlh  and  cd^ 
stancy  of  his  friendships.  They,  regarded  in  the  series,  preacafra 
character  not  only  free  from  the  grossness  of  vice,  but  unqxHlffd. 
alike  by  the  indulgences  of  literary  vanity,  and  the  splendoUrB  of 
political  renown.     Alarming  as  may  be  the  character  of  a  cawdid 

friend,  we  are  bound  to  confess  that,  in  relation  ta  th6  piiblic  life 
of  Burke,  there  was  in  his  temperament,  in  his  opinii  tis,  and  often 
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in  the  expressioD  of  them^  a  violence  and  asperity  but  ill  adapted 
ta  conciliate  enmity,  or  to  preserve  personal  attachment.  In  the 
course  of  the  trial  of  Warren  Hastings,  for  example ;  in  tlie  affair 
of  the  regency;  and  even  in  the  qnarrel  with  Mr.  Fox,  while  all 
men  must  admire  the  courage  and  the  firmness  of  a  mind 
wduch  knew  not  how  to  compromise  and  scarcely  to  conceal  an 
opinion,  his  warmest  admirers  may  regret  the  absence  of  the 
more  amiable  feelings,  which  in  every  part  of  Mr.  Burke's  pri« 
v«te  life  were  not  only  apparent  but  prominent.  That  his  ch«-' 
nioter  was  impregnable  in  all  the  severer  principles  of  honour,,  of 
jvatice,  or  of  morality,  is  an  admitted  truth.  But  all  the  corre* 
flfpondence  to  which  we  have  alluded,  and  all  the  private  anecdotes 
imckMr.  Prior  and  others  have  recently  related^  concur  in  proving^ 
diat  for  the  milder  affections  of  the  heart,  for  all  the  qualities  that 
cheer  and  exalt  ordinary  life^  and  make  society  delightful  or  valuable, 
Burke  was  as  remarkable  as  for  his  genius  or  his  eloquence.  To 
bis  taste  and  judgment  in  the  finer  arts.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  not 
only  deferred,  but  was  accustomed  to  confess  a  debt  of  gratitude. 
To  the  powers  of  his  conversation  Johnson  himself  submitted— or 
dl  but  submitted.  He  may  be  cited  as  one  of  the  rare  examples 
of  great  men,  whom  in  the  common  intercourse  of  life,  neither 
indolenee,  nor  pride,  nor  reserve,  reduced  below  the  estimate  of 
their  public  fame.  That  all  these  attractive  qualities  were  not 
obscured  by  the  slightest  shade  of  affectation  or  of  moroseness^ 
it  is  not  useless  to  record.  The  all-pervading  characteristic  was 
simplicity — a  quality  which  appears  to  be  an  inseparable  attendant 
of  genius  of  the  highest  order.  It  was  equally  remarkable  in  the 
private  habits  of  Pitt  and  of  Fox,  who,  alone  of  Burke's  contem- 
poraries^ can  sustain  a  comparison  with  himself,  in  the  splendid 
distinctions  of  political  life. 

We  cannot  assent  to  the  extreme  opinion  of  those,  who,  with  a 
spirit  somewhat  puritanical^  will  not  admit  the  possibility  of 
public  honour  being  found  in  statesmen  not  scrupulous  in  all  the 
observances  of  private  morality.  But  in  very  flagrant  cases,  it  is 
true  that  the  want  of  private  worth  forbids  the  advance  of  the 
most  consummate  talents  to  their  natural  level  in  the  state;  and 
in  all  cases,  according  to  the  degree  of  this  deficiency,  we  cannot 
resist  a  painful  sense  of  imperfection  in  the  character.  With  what 
unmixed  satisfaction  then  may  the  instance  of  Burke  be  contem- 
plated : — in  which  the  whole  course  and  tenour  of  the  private 
life  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  brilliancy  and  the  success  of 
public  service;  in  which,  while  all  mankind  must  at  once  con- 
cede the  claim  to  greatness,  the  most  austere  cannot  refuse  the 
honours  of  virtue. 
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Art^  VIII, — Sandoval;  or  the  Freemason.  By  the  Author  of  Don 
Estcbaii.     3  vols.     Loudon.     1826. 

A  MONG  otlier  tricks  of  puffing,  the  authors  of  Don  Esteban 
-"-  have  thought  fit  to  indite  a  very  angry  pamphlet,  disdainfully 
rejecting  our  theory,  that  their,  so  called,  Spanish  novel  was  not 
entirely  the  work  of  a  single,  and  that  a  Spanish,  hand ;  and  with 
splendid  audacity  accusing  us  of  having  betrayed  entire  ignorance 
of  the  manners  and  even  the  language  of  Spain,  in  our  mode  of 
criticising  their  unfortunate  duodecimos.  We  do  not  feel  any  very 
strong  temptations  to  take  up  seriously  the  gauntlet  so  gallantly 
thrown  down  by  the  champion  of  this  Jomt  Stock  Company.  The 
remarks,  the  authority  of  which  they  would  so  triumphantly  crush 
under  the  imposing  affiche  of  *  a  Spaniard,'  were  not  laid  before 
the  public  until  they  had  passed  under  the  eyes  of  at  least  one  real 
Spaniard ;  and  our  readers  may  rest  assured  tliat  we  shall  take 
the  same  precaution  upon  the  present  occasion. 

No  Spanish  scholar,  we  repeat,  can  read  Don  Esteban,  and  as 
certainly  none  such  can  read  Sandoval,  without  being  perfectly 
convinced,  that  in  the  composition  of  the  pages  thus  set  forth  as 
composed  solely  and  entirely  by  '  a  Spaniard,'  the  hand  of  an 
English  writer — an  experienced  penman,  though  by  no  means  a 
man  of  considerable  talents — has  been  largely  employed.  If  it 
were  worth  while,  we  could  weary  ourselves  and.  our  readers  with 
proofs  of  what  we  assert ;  but  no  person,  gifted  with  any  degree 
of  discernment,  and -possessed  of  even  an  ordinary  knowledge  of 
Spanish  customs  and  manners,  can  read  thirty  pages  of  either 
performance  M'ithout  coming  to  the  same  conclusion  :  and  with 
this  state  of  matters  we,  for  our  part,  remain  perfectly  satisfied. 
It  would  not  be  an  easy  thing  for  a  Spaniard  to  have  the  principal 
hand  in  getting  up  at  Madrid,  in  the  Spanish  language,  '  a 
description  of  England  by  an  Englishmany  without  betraying 
himself.  He  might,  not  improbably,  especially  if  he  had  ever 
been  in  England  and  happened  to  be  a  conceited  person^  trust 
now  and  then  to  himself,  and  neglect  to  consult  his  English  part- 
ner : — He  might  so  perhaps  come  to  represent  Sunday  ajS  the 
great  play-going  and  ball-giving  day  in  London ;  confound  Eng- 
lish clergymen  with  English  parish  clerks,  &c. ;  and  such  blunders 
might  appear  in  themselves  of  little  importance: — but  each  of 
them,  nevertheless,  would  constitute  sufficiently  the  shibboleth  of 
his  detection.  Exactly  so  has  it  fared  with  the  Don  before  us. 
Thojunctura  has  not  always  been  callida. 

For  example,  how  would  a  native  of  this  island  have  been 
staggered,  had  he  encountered,  in  the  pages  of  such  a  work  as  we 
have  been  fancying,  a  note  of  the  following  import — 

'  Cruikshanks,  Bootmaker;  literally,  Baudylegs,  the  Freebooter '? — 

Yet 
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Yet  the  gross  absurdity  of  such  an  interpretation  hardly*  equals 

that  of  the  following  note  in  one  of  these  Spanish  novels: 

*  Pero  Votero  ;  liieraUt/,  Swearing  Peter,  or  Old  Nkk* 

The  mistaking  Ffor  jB  is  a  frequent  vulgarism  among  Spani- 

irds.     In  surnames^  and  other  words  of  uncertain  derivation, 

(tibough  not  in  Esteban,  where  any  well-educated  Spaniard  would 

ifee^  the  »,)  it  is  difficult  to  chuse  between  the  two  letters.     Not 

•so  in  the  word  Perobotero,  which,  from  the  derivation  commonly 

Slven  to  that  softened  appellation  of  the  devil,  few  natives  of 
pain  would  spell  Votero.  Yet  this  slight  lapse  would  prove 
i]fc>thing,  if  it  were  not  accompanied  by  another  which  must  arise 
from  such  an  ignorance  of  the  difference  between  Botero  (a  skin- 
bottle  maker),  and  Votador  (a  swearer),  as  is  absolutely  incredible 
even  in  a  Spanish  school-boy.  To  those  who  are  thoroughly  aic- 
quainted  with  Spanish  this  cannot,  indeed,  appear  a  moreukely 
mistake  for  '  a  Spaniard/  than  it  would  be  for  an  Englishman  to 
take  B-picture-niealer  for  a  pichpocket,  or  making  boots  for  makiifg 
booty.* 

We 

•         *  ■ 

*  We  may  venture  in  a  note  to  dwell  for  a  moment  un  such  a  trifling  point  of  Spatnsb 
philology  as  Pen^ero,  Tliat  name  may  be  said  to  be  classical  in  the  Castilian  lttn«> 
gOiige»  since  it  is  frequently  found  in  Quevedo;  we  believe,  however,  that  it  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  best  Spanish  dictionaries.  We  had  never  had  occasion  to  think  upon 
the  derivation  of  such  a  strange  euphemism  for  Satan,  till,  having  mentioned  in  our 
review  of  Don  Esteban,  the  popular  notion  that  it  came  from  Botero,  a  skin-bottle 
maker — in  allusion  to  the  melted  pitch  which  is  employed  in  that  occupation — we 
were  led  to  dwell  on  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of  such  an  etymology.  Pero  is,  indeed, 
the  old  Spanish  word  for  Pedro,  But  Perobotero  is  one  word,  and  the  devil  was  never 
christened  in  Spain,  as  he  has  been  in  England  :  Pero,  therefore,  cannot  be  Peter  in 
this  case.  Our  conjecture,  then,  is,  that  Peroboteiv  lias  been  vulgarized  in  Spain,  and. 
that  it  was  originally  formed  from  two  words  of  the  barbarous  Latin  of  the  monkbh 
writers ;  viz.  the  mis-spelt  Greek  word  which  means  fire,  and  botare,  used  in  the  Latin 
of  the  middle  ages  for  throiving-out :  PirobotariiLs  would  thus  be  synoninioos  with  the 
French  boute-feu  and  the  Spanish  bota-fuego»  The  transition  of  Piro  and  Botarku  into 
Pero  and  Botero,  two  significant  words  in  Spanish,  would  be  as  natural  as  that  of  Atpa- 
ragus,  into  our,  till  very  lately  quite  familiar  and  established,  Sparrowgrass. 

It  would  have  been  a  strange  thing,  indeed,  that  such  Spanish  scholars  as  we  have 
proved  the  manufacturers  of  Don  Esteban  to  be,  should  have  found  us  ignorant  of  Spanish 
grammar  and  orthography.  This,  however,  they  have  attempted  (in  iheh  pampJUet)  with 
all  the  confidence  of  half-knowledge.  We  found  the  word  Calatayud  (we  believe  more 
than  once,  though  we  will  not  take  the  trouble  to  hunt  after  the  word  through  three  vo- 
lumes) spelt  Calataguz,  Had  this  mistake  stood  single,  wc  would  have  passed  it  over ; 
but,  joined  as  it  was  with  many  others,  which  tended  to  prove  an  imperfect  knowledge  of 
Spanish  in  the  authors  or  compilers  of  the  work,  we  strongly  suspected  that  the  substitution 
of  the  g  for  1/,  and  of  s  for  d,  might  be  the  blunder  of  an  Englishman  who,  recollecting 
that  the  Castilians  pronounce  the  final  d  as  if  it  were  a  Spanish  z,  (though  no  educated 
man  follows  that  pronunciation  in  writing,)  and  forgetting  the  gut tura/ sound  of  the  g 
before  u,  had  exposed  his  ignorance  and  affectation  in  that  mis-spelt  word.  Here  the 
triumph  of  the  authors  of  Don  Esteban  is  quite  ludicrous.  They  had  never  heard  (where 
could  they  have  learnt  it  ?)  that  consonants  are  divided  by  all  philosophical  grammarians 
according  to  the  organs  by  which  they  are  pronounced.  The  letter g,  in  English,  may 
indeed  be  called  soft  or  hard ;  but  in  Spanish  there  is  no  soft  g,  for  it  is  either  a  simple 
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We  shall  not  waste  time  in  exposing  fully  the  Munchausen  vein 
of  this  firm :  we  alluded  to  it  on  a  former  occasion  as  gently  as 
possible ;  for,  to  say  the  truth,  we  ascribed  ttieir  offences  in  that 
sort  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  to  the  Spanish  partner,  probably  some 
sufficiently  unfortunate  exile.  We  certamly  did  not  think  that 
many  words  could  be  necessary  for  placing  in  their  true  colours 
a  set  of  manners-painters,  who  describe  a  single  peasant  as  taking 
a  wild  bull  in  full  career  by  the  horns,  throwing  him  down  with- 
out difficulhr,  tying  him,  and,  still  unassisted,  so  dragging  him 
to  the  stake  !*  But,  in  remarking  on  the  authors'  flourishes  of 
this  class,  we  happened  to  hint  that  the  national  character  of  the 
Spaniards  appeared  to  be  considerably  affected  with  the  turn. for 
pompous  exaggeration  in  more  ways  than  one;  and  a  few  words 
that  dropt  from  us  in  relation  to  Spanish  vanity  in  general,  have, 
we  perceive,  kindled  much  wrath  among  certain  Spanish  writers 
now  in  this  metropolis,  who  hold  certainly  a  rank  m  letters  very 
different  from  what  any  of  the  manufacturers  of  Don  Esteban  and 
Sandoval  can  ever  hope  to  reach.  We  are  sorry  for  this:  the 
respectable  among  the  Spanish  exiles  should  consider  that 'our 
observations  cannot  in  any  degree  affect  individuals.  No  English- 
man ever  feared  to  appear  in  any  unfavourable  light  abroad  in 
consequence  of  the  descriptions  of  Johti  Bulfs  character  given  by 
his  own  countrymen,  and  the  figure  which  Englishmen  and  Eng- 
lishwomen make  in  the  French  farces.  Such  general  remarks,  and 
even  satires,  on  national  failings,  act,  on  the  contrary,  as  foils, 
which  enhance  whatever  merit  exists  in  individuals,  and  turn  the 
mere  absence  of  the  defects,  which  are  expected  as  a  matter  of 
course,  into  personal  excellencies.  They  operate,  besides,  as  salu- 
tary warnings;  and  accordingly  the  exaggeration  of  these  very  au- 
thors has,  in  their  new  production,  assumed  at  all  events  a  more 
disguised,  a  less  childish  form,  than  it  exhibited  in  the  formec 
one.t 

The. 

guttural  or  a  strong  aspirate.  Trusting,  therefore,  that  any  one  acqqunted  with  tbil 
fact  could  not  misunderstand  us,  we  called  the  g  before  u  a  guttural.  The  worthy  Ca^ 
tilian  took  guttural  for  aspirate,  and,  like  all  persons  of  very  limited  knowledge,  con- 
ceived it  impossible  that  what  he  had  always  called  by  one  name,  could  be  more  accih 
rately  expressed  b^  another. 

*  To  mend  matters,  the  writer  assures  us  in  a  note,  that  *  this  method  of  secaiingboBi 
is  very  common  in  Castile' !  !  Cacus  was  nothing  to  this  breed  of  Hercoleses. 

i*  We  could  not  wish  for  a  more  explicit  acknowledgment,  and  more  striking  proof  (rf 
the  national  character  which  we  described  in  the  Article  on  Don  Esteban,  than  the 
following  passage  of  Sandoval,  vol.  iii.  p.  94.  *  It  is  precisely  that  cauttonsnea^ 
bordering  on  indecision,  of  which  I  disapprove,'  said  Vidal.  '  Tardiness,  whether 
caused  by  distrust  or  circumspection,  is  the  radical  defect  of  our  national  character^ 
never  do  to-day  what  may  be  put  off  till  to-morrow,  is  a  proverb  too  frequently  used, 
^nd  the  spirit  of  which,  [  fear,  pervades  the  heart  and  smd  of  every  Spaniard,    1W» 

itliy,  this  fatal  recklessness,  which  has  at  all  times  impeded  tlie  success  of  our  most 
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Tbe  naaia  spring  of  tbe  plot  in  the  hUtorical  novel  now  befiue 
lift  ia  a  friar  of  the  order  of  St.  Dominic,  enjoying  absolute  awajr 
fa  a  wealdiy  family,  with  whose  only  daughter  and  heiress  Saor 
doval,  the  hero,  is  in  love.  The  friar  is  not  only  an  atheist^  bat 
a  lAOst  systematic  hypocrite,  who  acts  the  saint  for  the  gratifica- 
tioft  &{  his  own  passions,  and  for  the  aggrandizement  of  a  nephew, 
the  most  hideous  wretch  in  body  and  mind  of  alL  that  graceless 
brood  who  do  not  admire  the  Constitution  of  Cadiz.  Thia  Father 
li«>bo,  we  are  informed,  is  a  kind  of  embodied  representaticm  of 
the  royalist  clergy,  in  other  words»  of  more  than  nine  tenths  of  the 
Spanish  ecclesiastics  both  secular  and  regular.  Let  as.  bear 
wiiat  is  said  in  the  preface  to  Sandoval. 

*  With  respect  to  the  eonduct  g(  that  grave  personage  of  bis  late, -the 
monk^  the  author  can  assure  his  readers,  that  it  is  a  faithful  copy,  taken 
£rom  certain  great  prelates,  who  are  now  at  the  head  of  the  Spanish 
church.  Every  body  in  Spain,  who  takes  the  trouble  of  loQkiog  at  things 
with  bb  own  eyes,  sees  that  the  generality  of  them  are  downright 
atheists.  ^'  He  believes  in  God!"  said  a  certain  bishop  tea  friend  of  the 
author,  alluding  contemptuously  to  another  clergyman  who  passed  iot  a 
man  of  talent  and  intrigue.  "  What  great  things  can  any  one  expect 
from  him  V  But  is  Father  Martinez^  bishop  of  Mdaga,  or  Father  CirOb, 
general  of  the  Franciscans,  or  Father  Velez,  general  of  the  Capncfahrs, 
OP  any  other  of  those  who  compose  the  Spanish  hierarchy,  a  whit  better 
than  the  above-mentioned  ecclesiastical  sneerer  at  piety }  The  author 
could  fill  a  folio  volume  with  anecdotes  of  the  impious  deeds  and  Uas-* 
phemies  of  these  men.* 

The  names  mentioned  in  the  preceding  extract  are  real ;  and 
the  description  contained  in  it  of  the  Spanish  clergy  is  given,  as 
we  have  observed,  in  the  preface  of  the  work.  We  will  not  stop 
to  comment  on  the  spirit  which  such  a  paragraph  betrays,  or  to  ask 
what  degree  of  fairness  or  accuracy  it  promises.  We  give  it  as  a 
sample  of  the  tenderness  with  which  a  Spanish  patriot  treats  his 
country.  As  to  ourselves,  though  firmly  persuaded  that  the  Spa- 
nish religious  system,  supported  even  in  the  Constitution  of  1812 
by  the  exclusion  of  all  others,  has  a  direct  tendency  to  produce 
atheism — we  feel  bound  solemnly  to  declare  that  we  never  met  in 
that  country — and  we  are  now  appealing  to  the  experience  of 
half  a  life-time — with  an  infidel  who  assumed  the  cloak  of  sanctity. 
Such  persons  generally  submit  with  great  reluctance  to  the  neces- 
sity of  conforming  externally  to  rites  and  ceremonies  which  they 


brilliant  undertakings,  and  kept  us  dependent  on  the  will  of  nations  we  despise,  and  al- 
ways a  century  behind  them  in  iraproveraent,  will  render  us  slaves  to  the  end  of  time.' 
What  but  the  most  outrageous  vanity  can  combine  the  acknowledged  backwardness  of 
a  century  in  improvement^  with  a  feeling  of  contempt  for  those  that  have  such  a  decided 
pre-eminence  in  civilization  ? 

canno^ 
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cannot  oniit>  much  less  oppose,  without  subjecting  themselves  to 
severe  punishment.  Of  the  speech  which  the  author  mentions  on' 
the  audiority  of  a  friend ,  we  take  upon  ourselves  to  believe  that>  if 
there  be  any  truth  at  all  in  the  story,  the  impious  sentiment  must 
have  been  expressed  by  one  of  the  bishops  attached  to  the  au- 
thor's party,  and  probably  raised  to  the  episcopal  dignity  through 
their  influence.  A  servile  bishop  could  not  have  been  rash  enough 
to  commit  himself  so  madly. 

Such  is  the  representation  of  the  Spanish  clergy ;  the  very  clergy 
whom  the  mass  of  the  Spanish  people  obey  so  blindly,  according 
to  these  two  novels,  as  to  have  enabled  them  to  ruin  the  Con- 
stitutional system.  What  then  can  be  the  state  of  the  flock  which 
clings  so  pertinaciously  to  the  sway  of  such  pastors?  But  tbe 
patriotic  Don  who  talks  of  '  nations  that  the  Spaniards  despise' 
shall  give  us  specimens.  Father  Lobo,  wishing  at  first  to  secure 
the  beautiful  Gabriela  for  his  nephew,  (though  he  afterwards 
alters  his  scheme  to  that  of  prostituting  her  to  the  king  of  Spain,) 
so  manages  the  affairs  of  Sandoval,  and  the  family  of  Lanza^  that 
the  hero  has  to  fly  his  native  town,  and  the  young  lady  is  forced  to 
enter  a  convent. — We  are  neither  making  a  regular  abstract  of  the 
plot  of  the  novel,  nor  wish  to  introduce  any  remarks  on  the  abso- 
lute disregard  to  probability  with  which  the  whole  story  is  con- 
ducted. Our  object  is  the  moral  picture  which  results  from  it. 
But  in  alluding  to  the  affair  of  the  Nunnery  we  cannot  help 
observing  that  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  language  is  more; 
idiomatical  and  easy,  betraying  the  hand  of  a  practised  English 
writer ;  in  the  same  degree,  that  portion  of  the  novel  abounds  in^ 
those  little  inaccuracies  of  costume  and  keeping,  of  which  a  Spa- 
niard could  not  have  been  guilty.  To  omit  those  connected  with- 
manners  and  mere  customs,  the  supposition  that  a  woman  could 
be  made  a  nun  when  she  was  heard  publicly  saying  that  she  took- 
the  veil  against  her  will,  is  what  could  never  have  entered  the 
thoughts  of  a  Spaniard.  Every  one  in  Spain  knows  that  the  law8» 
botli  ecclesiastical  and  civil,  make  that  impossible.  The  victims 
must  be  made  to  conceal  their  reluctance. — But  to  proceed:  the 
rascal  Artimana,  the  monk's  nephew,  is  made  Comisionado  Reg^o, 
in  consequence  of  his  uncle's  sending  the  portrait  of  Gabriela  to 
one  of  the  king's  favourites,  (tlie  name  of  a  real  person  is  men- 
tioned);— and  the  reverend  author  of  this  intrigue  is  supposed  to 
avail  himself  of  the  influence  of  the  confessional  to  engage  Ga- 
briela's  mother  in  a  journey  to  Madrid,  from  Logrono,  her  usual 
place  of  residence.  Thus  Father  Lobo  hoped  to  put  the  king  in 
possession  of  the  stipulated  price  of  his  nephew's  promotion. 

In  tliis  Artimana  the  author  intends  to  present  the  public  with 
\  representative  of  Uiese  royal  commissioners.     We  copy  only  a 

small 
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?maU  portion  ot  the  scene  at  ArtimaSa's' office,  with:  die  Voucber 
of  its  authenticity;  and  t^ke  leave  to  recommend  it,. notwitlt«* 
standing  its  sickening  details,  as  an  important  guide  whereby' to 
judge  of  the  trust  which  may  be  reposed  on  the  author  of  Utm 
Esteban,  when  he  describes  the  conduct  of  the  Spanish  royalists. 

'The  young  man  (a  constitutionalist)  obeyed,  and  Artimafia  (the 
king's  .commissioner)  drew  from  the  table-drawer  near  him  a  thumb- 
screw, of  which  there  were  several  of  different  sizesi  and  into  wUefa  he 
put  the  youngman's  thumbs.*  The  savage compkeeacy with  which  hb 
screwed  them  up,  showed  that  he  was  now  in  his  dement.  At  eveiy 
turn  of  the  screw  the  cracking  of  the  bones  became  buder,  and  the  li^ood 
gushed  out  of  the  tops  of  the  thumbs  in  greater  quantity ;  and  as  they 
splintered  into  pieces  one  after  another,  the  very  marrow  new  ^m  thc^vi^ 

and  besmeared  the  tormentor  himself/ 

•         •      •  ■         >■.■.•■*■ 

'  *  Note. — ^Rufino  Gonsalezi  -wboro  Perdinand  nominated  Minister  of  Police^  after  Wi 
return  to  Madrid  from  Cadiz,  and  whose  barbaroos  decrees  are  the  tipprobrfam  of  the' 
age  in  which  we  Jive,  was,  at  the  epoch  alluded  to  in  the^text,  Comuionado  R^gio  at 
PanijJona,  and  made  use  of  the  thurab^screws  above  described^  as  did  also  several  of  1^. 
edieagaes  in  other  cities .  For  this  fact,  many  gentlemen  at  present  in  this  country, 
among  whom  the  author  himself  is  One,  can  vouch,  having  been  eye-witnesses  of  UiiMe 
barbarities.' 

Nothing  can  equal  the  disgusting  effect  of  this  picture^  ex* 
cept  the  absurd  improbability  of  its  details.  The  note  appended 
to  it^  is  evidently  intended  to  make  the^  public  believe  that  the' 
author  and  his  friends  were  eye-witnesses  of  such  a  scene.  Bui 
he  little  suspects  that  there  is  a  witness  above  all  suspicion  de-^ 
posing  against  him  and  his  friends :  to  wit.  Nature  herself,  who 
has  informed  all  anatomists  but  this  Joint  Stock  Company  that 
there  is  no  marrow  in  the  bones  of  the  hand. — Let  the  readers  of 
these  works,  whenever  they  are  tempted  to  believe  that  Spain, 
since  the  Freemasons  quitted  her  soil,  is  exclusively  inhabited  by 
fiends ;  let  them,  we  request,  remember  the  scene  of  the  thumbn 
screw,  with  its  terrific  appendage — the  stream  of  marrow. 

Artimaiia  might  be  more  cruel  than  thex)ther  supreme  judges 
erf  Spain,  but  he  could  not  be  more  venal  than  their  body  is  re- 
presented, directly  and  by  inference,  both  in  Don  Esteban,  and 
Sandoval.  We  cannot  crowd  our  pages  with  references;  but  we 
recollect  part  of  the  title  of  one  of  the  chapters  in  the  last  men- 
tioned work.  It  is :  Method  of  arranging  Affairs  with  Spanish 
Judges;  and  will,  we  think,  be  found  m  the  third  volume.  Pro- 
fligacy, and  corruption,  and  want  of  common  honesty  aie,  indeed^ 
so  profusely  and  indiscriminately  attributed  to  tlie  inhabitants  of 
Madrid  in  that  volume,  that  Spain's  worst  enemies  might  make  it 
their  text-book.  That  unfortunately  there  is  some  truth  in  that 
picture,  we  lament  not  to  be  able  to  deny.  What  we  detest  is 
the  grossness  of  delineation,  the  coarse  and  vulgar  taste  vWth 
which  the  whole  is  executed,  and,  most  of  all,  the  monstrou 
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calumnies  which  the  author  employs  for  the  sake,  as  he  conceives^ 
of  effect.  Though  the  Inquisition,  for  instance,  deserves  no 
mercy,  as  an  establishment,  the  inquisitors  should  not  be  put  out 
of  the  pale  of  humanity,  especially  in  our  times,  when  it  is  well 
known  that  they  never  used  wanton  cruelty.  To  assert  in  a  book 
solemnly  introduced  as  a  faithful  narrative  of  facts,  that  the  author 
saw  the  prisoners  '  knocked  down'  by  the  members  of  the  holy 
tribunal,  and  that  his  own  food  was  mixed  '  with  drugs/  woqM 
deserve  the  most  indignant  reproof,  if  it  were  not  evident  that 
these  are  mere  shifts  of  distressed  invention ;  the  grimace  and  dis- 
tortion of  a  common  mind,  feverish  and  distracted,  in  the  search 
of  something  that  may  petrify  the  reader.* 

As  Sandoval  is  evidently  written  with  a  political  design,  every 
thing  that  malice  can  devise  has  been  vented  in  it  against  the  king 
of  Spain.  We  will  not  undeitake  to  defend  the  conduct  of  Fer- 
dinand's government  towards  the  supporters  of  the  constitution 
of  Cadiz  as  a  party.  We  are  fully  persuaded  that  it  would  have 
been  greatly  in  favour  of  the  crown,  and  much  to  the  credit  of  the 
person  who  holds  it,  if  the  solemn  promises  which  were  made  to 
the  Constitutionalists  at  Cadiz^  before  the  king  was  set  at  liberty 
to  join  tlie  army  of  the  Duke  d'Angoul^me,  had  been  religiously 
kept.  In  obliging  the  whole  party  of  Constitutionalists  to  fly 
to  this  and  other  countries,  Ferdinand  has  lost  to  himself  and  to 
Spain  some  men  whose  presence  must  have  been  of  great  advan- 
tage to  both.  The  number  of  such  men  is  not  great-;  but  tiieir 
being  involved  in  the  fate  of  the  other  exiles  gives  weight  and  re- 
spectability to  a  party  that  would  enjoy  very  little  of  either  with- 
out them.  But  it  has  been  the  misfortune  of  Spain  that  the 
contending  parties,  since  the  invasion  of  Napoleon,  have  acted 
in  regard  to  each  other  with  the  most  bitter  rancour.  The 
desperate  state  of  the  country  induced  some  of  the  most  enlight^ 
ened  and  honest  men  to  join  the  government  of  Joseph;  that 
since,  as  they  thought,  they  could  not  prevent  his  usurpation; 
they  might  turn  it,  by  their  eflForts,  to  the  benefit  and  improve- 
ment of  their  nation. .  Some  of  these  men  were  so  conscious  of 
the  purity  of  their  intentions,  that  they  would  not  fly  when  the 
French  armies  were  forced  to  quit  Spain.  The  treatment  whidi 
they  met  with  was  horrible;  and  their  friends,  who  had  taken 
refuge  in  France,  soon  learnt  to  give  up  all  hopes  of  mercy  from 

*  The  book,  we  must  say,  is  conceived  in  a  thoroughly  bad  spirit.  The  iiigbt^ccM 
at  the  inn  of  logrono  cannot  be  read  to  a  modest  female,  and  t)ie  description  of  the 
dance  of  prostitutes  and  cut-throats,  at  the  Lavapies,  (it  should  be  Avajne$,)TiM  gross  and 
disgusting  in  the  extreme.  We  need  make  no  comment  on  the  statement  of «  a  Spni- 
Wd,'  that  the  Ladies  of  Madrid  are  in  the  habit  of  intriguiDg  with  the  ruffiaiu  uf  iti 
V  Giles's ! 
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Ae  constitutional  government.  A  similar  conduct  has  been  ob* 
served  by  Ferdinand  in  regard  to  the  friends  of  the  Cortes* 
Among  the  supporters  of  a  limited  monarchy  are  men  of  the 
brightest  talents  and  honesty;  men,  whose  detestation  of  the  prin* 
eiples  which  have  ruined  their  cause — if  the  madness  of  the  Kxal^ 
tados  can  by  any  liberty  of  language  be  called  principle — whose 
conviction  of  the  fatal  results  of  the  secret  associations,  defended 
and  painted  en  beau  in  Sandoval,  were  and  are  as  strong  as  those  of 
the  staunchest  Royalists.  A  general  amnesty  in  both  cases  would 
have  preserved  those  two  masses  of  talent,  now  improved  by  ex* 
perience,  to  a  country,  which,  though  possessed  of  the  most  active 
and  abundant  intellect,  suffers  under  a  lamentable  dearth  of  prac* 
tical  J  udgment  in  political  matters.  N  umbers  of  more  or  less  worth* 
less  individuals  would,  indeed,  in  both  cases  have  remained  in  the 
country;  but  a  little  watchfulness,  and  the  moral  strength  which 
the  government  must  have  gained  by  the  liberality  of  such  mea- 
sures, would  have  more  than  overbalanced  the  danger  consequent 
4m  their  presence.  But  envy,  jealousy,  and  ignorance,  and  the 
shortsightedness  of  passion,  acted  with  their  usual  violence.  A 
^considerable  proportion  of  the  most  honourable^  learned  and 
intelligent  Spaniards  are  wandering  in  poverty  and  bereavement 
Irom  all  they  love.  These  would  have  supported  the  throne  with 
their  heart  and  soul,  if  the  throne  had  not  been  identified  with 
despotism.  These  would  have  remained  quiet  in  the  country  even 
under  a  despotic  government,  when  tliey  saw  the  hopelessness  of 
establishing  a  more  moderate  constitution.  But  they  are  perse- 
cuted with  no  less  violence  than  those  who  openly  called  for  the 
<leath  of  the  king  and  the  establishment  of  a  federative  republic. 
What  are  the  consequences  ?  one  is  that  such  works  as  Don  Esteban 
and  Sandoval  are  published  as  expressing  the  sense  of  the  whole 
body  of  Spanish  exiles  ;  thus  adding  fuel  to  the  already  violent 
flame  of  political  hatred  which  devours  the  unfortunate  Spanish 
nation,  and  affording  the  absolute  government  the  most  feasible 
pretexts  for  its  continued  violence  against  the  Liberates.  We  do 
not  intend  to  indulge  in  declamation  when  we  say  that  these  per- 
nicious works  present  a  very  plausible  apology  for  the  past  con- 
duct of  Ferdinand  VII.  towards  the  Constitutionalists;  and  that 
if  they  have  any  effect  at  all  in  Spain,  it  must  be  that  of  precluding 
for  a  long  time  the  chance  of  any  relaxation  in  the  royal  system  of 
action  in  relation  to  that  party. 

The  picture  of  the  King  personally,  which  these  two  works 
exhibit  without  the  least  disguise  to  the  English  public,  is  so  evi- 
dently dictated  by  a  rancorous  hatred,  that  it  cannot  but  become 
suspicious  to  every  candid  reader.     That  the  education  which 

Ferdinand  received  in  the  profligate  court  of  his  mother,  mu* 
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have  had  results  unfavourable  to  his  character  and  temper,  is  in 
the  natural  course  of  moral  causes  and  efFects.  A  slave  lu  his 
boyhood  and  youth,  a  daily  sufferer  from  intrigue  and  disso- 
luteness^ the  moment  he  dreamt  himself  an  absolute  king,  like  his 
ancestors,  he  found  himself,  by  an  unheard  of  treachery,  in  die 
hands  of  a  man  who  treated  him  \iith  the  greatest  indignity  and 
confined  him  to  a  retired  mansion,  where  he  intended  to  keep  him 
for  life,  increasing  by  every  means  his  moral  and  political  degra- 
dation. A  most  extraordinary  combination  of  events  broke  his 
chains:  but,  when  most  elated  with  the  returning  joys  of  liberty 
and  a  throne,  he  found  his  way  barred  up  and  obstructed  by 
those  very  subjects  from  whom  he  had  been  taught  to  expect 
unbounded  obedience  as  his  birth-right.  Had  those  subjects 
been  unanunous,  or  even  equally  divided,  for  the  constitution,  as 
it  then  existed,  or  for  adding  strength  to  the  crown  under  a  con- 
stitutional charter,  it  is  probable  that  he  would  have  willingly 
submitted  to  the  surrender, of  part  of  his  inheritance  of  power. 
But  instead  of  unanimity,  he  found  himself  immediately  surrounded 
by  the  nobility,  the  clergy,  and  the  best  part  of  the  army,  who 
urged  him  to  resume  his  former  authority  and  annihilate  the  con- 
stitution, now  become  odious  to  a  great  majority  of  the  nation. 
The  violence,  the  injustice,  the  cruelty  of  his  partizans  against  the 
adherents  of  the  constitutional  government  made  him  odious.  As 
is  often  the  case,  perceiving  that  he  was  hated,  he  added  fresh 
motives  to  that  feeling.  Sandoval  di£:closes  the  extensive  plots 
which  were  formed  to  depose  Ferdinand  and  disinherit  his 
brothers.  Lodges  of  Freemasons  were  established  for  that  pur- 
pose, not  only  in  the  Penitisula,  but  in  London!  Conspiracies  were 
set  on  foot,  victims  fell,  and  blood  sealed  the  eternal  hatred 
of  both  parties.  And  now,  when  both  sides  were  most  goaded  and 
incensed  with  mutual  wrongs,  the  accidental  discontent  of  an 
army  placed  Ferdinand  in  the  hands  of  the  constitutional  party: 
not  however  in  its  original  purity  of  intention,  but  mixed  up  with 
men  of  a  very  diflferent  stamp — people  accustomed  to  work  in 
secret  and  to  spare  no  means  that  could  conduce  to  their  object. 
At  this  period  the  state  of  the  king's  mind  became,  to  an  atteo' 
tive  observer,  most  strongly  marked  by  a  settled  suspicion  of  all 
mankind.  We  know  that  there  were  diose  near  him  at  one  tifne 
that  were  his  real  friends;  but  he  could  not  bring  himself  to 
trust  them.  Unable  to  show  his  real  feelings,  he  let  himsielf 
fall  as  a  dead  weight  upon  the  hands  of  the  constitutional  minis- 
ters, delighting  in  their  difficulties,  and  rejoicing  at  the  obstacles 
which  die  new  men — the  men  of  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty^  i.e. 
the  promoters  of  the  mutiny  pf  the  troops  of  the  Isia  in  .that 

year— 
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year«^pposed  to  the  men  of  eighteen  hundred  tthd  twelve,^  "or  th^ 
fouiiders  of  the  constitution.  He  was  awafe  that  the  coiAtitu- 
iional^verhment^  as  it  was  at  that  time,  would  work  its  owti 
rdm:  aiid  hated  equally  the  two  parties*  who  by  th^ir  dissensioii 
were  paving  the  way  for  his  emancipation. 

^  Such'  yfi  conceive  to  be  the  outline  of  Ferdinand's  mental  his*- 
fc^;.  *  Nor  is  It  to  be  wondered,  that  in  such  a  state  of  iniitdi  and 
iamfliamed  with  the  prevalent  sensuality  of  hi^  court,  h^  should 
o^ten  ]be  guilty  of  gallantries  which  are  too  lightly  thought  of 
aifamg  die  generality  of  Spaniards.  The  authors  before  us,  how* 
ei^r.  Hot  content  with  representing  him  in  Don  Esteban  as  a 
fiulhless  husband,  introduce  him  boldly  and  broadly  in  the  action 
of  their  second  fable  as  a  ruffian  accustomed  to  use  physical  fofce 
for  the  gratification  of  his  passions. 

Our  limits  prevent  the  insertion  of  a  scene  of  barbaric  pontp  in 
wbich^  the  company  6f  authors  have  lavished  their  united  powers 
of  wild  invention,  unchecked  by  either  a  regard  to  probability  or 
taste.  It  is  a  deje(me  given  by  the  Duchess  of  Ossuna  to  Ferdinand, . 
<uider  strong  suspicions,  if  we  attend  to  iniiendoes,  that  it  was 
ibxpressly  intended  by  the  duchess  to  offer  ati  opportunity  'to 
the'kiing  of  committing  a  rape  upon  the  heroine  of  the  novel;  -  As 
a  description  of  all  the  ancient  amusements  of  the  Spanish  nobility, 
of  which  there  is  still  any  remnant,  was  to  be  inserteid  in  this  part 
of  the  book,  and  the  scene  of  Ferdinand's  brutal  violence  could 
not  well  be  laid  in  broad  daylight,  it  was  necessary  to  pro- 
long the  dejeufw,  Four-and-twenty  hours,  beginning  at  fbut 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  are  therefore  apportioned  to  the  unintbr- 
rupted  amusements  of  the  Duchess  of  Ossuna's  breakfast  com-^ 
pany..  During  this  ample  time,  the  Freemason  hero,  by  means 
of  a  toig,  succeeds  so  effectually  in  disguising  himself,  that,  though 
outlawed  and  in  danger  of  his  life,  he  makes  one  of  the  party  at 
the  same  table  with  the  king  of  Spain ;  challenges  a  gentleman, 
|who  being  a  royalist  is,  of  course,  an  arrant  coward;  has  a  long 
tete-a-tete  with  his  beloved  Gabriela,  without  being  known  to  her ; 
gives  his  arm  for  a  long  time  to  her  mother,  and  even  ventures  to 
contradict  the  old  lady,  all  without  exciting  the  least  suspicion. 
Night  comes  on :  Artimana  leads  Gabriela  to  a  retired  tent;  the 
king  follows,  and  Sandoval  dogs  them  all  in  his  magic  vrig. 
Screams  are  heard  coming  from  the  tent;  the  Freemason  implored 
the  assistance  of  some  ladies,  who  happen  to  be  the  king's  sister- 
in-law  and  her  attendants :  Gabriela  s  honour  is  saved,  while  San- 
doval flies  at  Artimana  s  throat,  who  in  self-defence  pulls  pff  the 
hero's  wig — and,  alas!  the  charm  being  broken,  he  is  instantly 
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recognized.  Yet  the  hue  and  cry  >^hich  is  raised  proves  ineffec- 
tual, and  Sandoval  is  most  fortunately  preserved  for  his  historiaiui' 
literary  vvants,  though  he  walks  in  a  court  dress  a  considerable 
distance  on  the  road  to  Madrid — we  forget  the  exact  nuinber  of 
miles. 

Now  the  question,  with  every  sensible  reader,  must  be,  whether 
the  king's  conduct,  represented  in  this  scene,  is  copied  from 
reality,  or  whether  the  representation  is  merely  the  effect  of  the 
author's  venomous  spite  against  him. 

That  such  horrible  scandal  was  industriously  propagated  by 
the  most  violent  of  the  Constitutional  party,  we  doubt  not.  We 
have  lived  at  Madrid,  in  times  when  people  hardly  ventured-  a 
whisper  against  the  court;  and  yet  even  then,  such  is  the  greedi- 
ness with  which  the  most  improbable  reports  are  received  where 
there  is  no  real  liberty  of  mental  intercourse,  when  Ferdinand's 
first  wife  (a  daughter  of  his  uncle  the  late  king  of  Naples)  died» 
it  was  rumoured  that  her  death  was  the  effect  of  poison.  The 
suspicion  was  grounded  upon  the  fact  that  the  body  had  been 
opened,  and  a  description  of  the  immediate  cause  of  her  death 
given  in  the  gazette !  The  credit  which  the  stoiy  of  the  rape  in 
Sandoval  deserves,  will  be  illustrated  by  the  style  in  which  an  if 
possible  more  atrocious  accusation  is  brought  forward  in  Don 
Estcban. — We  should  premise  that  the  passage  is  preceded  by 
an  account  of  a  quarrel  between  Ferdinand  and  his  wife,  on  ac- 
count of  an  alleged  amour  with  the  daughter  of  a  Spanish  apo- 
thecary.— 

'  On  the  27tb  December,  having  just  returned  from  the  promenade, 
she  (the  queen)  was  seized  with  one  of  her  fits ;  and  the  physicians  who 
attended,  being  of  opinion  that  she  was  dead,  determined  to  perform  an 
operation  to  save  the  infant.  This  was  actually  done  with  the  king^s 
consent,  only  five  hours  after  she  had  been  seized  with  the  fit! — ^l^e 
Camarera  Muyor^  who  was  present,  affirmed,  that,  while  it  was  perform- 
ing, she  saw  her  shudder!* 

Observe  the  wording,  the  pointing,  and  the  conclusion  of  the 
paragraph,  and  what  can  be  inferred  ?  The  queen  was  not  dead 
when  the  operation  was  performed :  this  the  author  gives  as  an 
unquestionable  fact :  he  implies  blame  to  the  kiug  for  giving  his 
consent  for  the  opening  only  Jive  hours  after  the  beginning  of  the 
apparent  death.  He  therefore  supposes  that  the  king  knew  she 
was  alive.  What  can  we  then  think  of  the  opinion  given  by  the 
king's  physicians? — It  is  true  that  the  ignorance  which  appears 
in  the  passage  is  worthy  of  a  clown;  but  can  that  ignorance 
excuse  the  intention  with  which  it  is  written?  ■  ^ 

Were  we  to  collect  all  the  traits  of  villainy,  cowardice,  venality, 
profligacy,  hypocrisy,  and  impiety  which  are  attributed  to  the 
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ToysHmta  in':Don'Esteban'and  SandovalySpiUn,  to  use-  a  pfafase 
"well  known  to  Spaniards,  would  appear  the  ante-room  of  hell. 
Proud^  and  constantly  boasting  of  national  courage  as  the  author 
appears,  his  spite  alone  could  have  betrayed  him  into  charging  the 
greatest  part  of  the  Spanish  army  with  cowardice.  We  say  the 
greatest  part ;  but  indeed,  by  his  own  admission,  almost,  the  whole 
ef  .tfiat  army  joined  the  king's  party.  The  reader  of  SandovaI> 
when  he  is  told  that '  one  of  Riego's  soldiers  alone  arrested  the 
progress  of  an  advanced  party  of  ten  horsemen  of  the  Royal  Caxa* 
bineer8>  who  were  reputed  the  most  formidable  corps  of  the  army/* 
may  be  pardoned  for  asking,  was  not  this  individual  origioaUy^a 
Castilian  herdsman?  But  to  be  serious — were  the  Liberals  reaUj 
so  much  better  soldiers  than  the  Royalists  ?  Even  under  the  truly 
brave  Mina,  the  Spanish  general  who  in  our  times  has  shown  him* 
self  most  worthy  of  the  renown  which  his  countrymen  enjoyed  in 
former  days  for  military  talents — even  under  the  man  whose  ho- 
nesty-and  consistency  were  tried  much  above  the  point  wher^. 
those  qualities  have  generally  been  found  to  fail  among  those  of 
his'  rank  and  profession ; — even  under  Mina,  the  Liberd  soldiery 
offei:ed  a  decided  resistance  when  he  wished  to  seize  Pamplona, 
and:from  that  point  oblige  the  king  to  restore  the  Cortes.  An 
account  of  that  transaction  is  given  at  the  conclusion  of  the  first 
volume  of  Sandoval.  It  has  probably  been  compiled  from  Mina's 
own  notes;  and  what  a  melancholy  state  of  things  it  betrays! 
Even  if  the  desperate  step  intended  had  been  fully  justifiable-^ 
which  we  can  never  admit — what  ultimate  or  permanent  good 
could  have  been  accomplished  with  troops  capable  of  answering 
a  speech  of  their  own  favourite  general,  when  he  was  leading  them 
to  Pamplona,  in  the  following  manner? — 

'  "  Halt!"  was  the  cry,  ^^  not  a  soul  stirs  from  hence— give  us  our 
licenses — the  war  is  now  over — we  go  to  our  homes  only — expect  no 
more  obedience  from  us."  Amidst  these  and  other  deafening  criei», 
(proceeds  our  Historical  Author)  those  of  the  officers,  who,  mad  with 
rage,  endeavoured  by  oaths  and  threats  to  bring  the  soldiers  back 
to  their  duty,  were  not  even  heard.  One  deep  shout  was  imme* 
diately  followed  by  another  deeper  still,  and  oaths  and  imprecations 
were  fulminated  from  the  mouths  of  all.  Amidst  this  horrid  con- 
fiision,  the  intrepid  Mina  rushed  towards  the  soldiers,  eager  to  quell 
the  mutiny,  and,  fired  with  rage  and  despair,  thundered  out  his 
words  above  those  drowning  cries,  and  for  a  moment  silenced  the  up- 
roar; but  it  was  for  a  moment  only;  for  no  sooner  his  mighty  voice  was 
heard  alone,  than  the  soldiery,  as  if  ashamed  to  have  been  borne  down  by 
a  single  tongue,  again  burst  out — **  Away,  General,  away,  or  you  are  a 
dead  man." — "  Fire,"  cried  a  voice  among  them,  and  an  irregular  dis- 

■  ■ ■ — ■ ■ — ■ ■ — — — ■ '■ —  '     'ta — 
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charge  suddenly  commenced.     The  confusion  and  disonler  that  ennied 

are  indescribable/  &c.  &c. 

We  are  well  aware  that  we  shall  be  met  with  the  usual  Spanish 
answer^  *  These  soldiers  were  demoralized,  they  had  been  tann 
pered  with.'     It  may  be  true;  but  this  is  no  solitary  incident: 
could  the  soldiers  care  for  a  constitution  from  the  defence  of, 
which  they  were  so  easily,  so  frequently  drawn  away?     It  is  the 
mad  determination  of  working  the  mass  of  the  Spanish  people-^ 
soldiers  and  peasantry  alike — into  a  political  fever,  that  has  demo-' 
ralized  that  country,  and  blasted  the  scanty  seeds  of  genuine  liberty 
which  existed  at  the  time  when  the  Cortes  assembled.     We  knoiT 
(and  if  we  were  ignorant  of  the  late  transactions  in  Spain,  Stm*' 
doval  alone  would  furnish  us  with  abundant  proofs)  that  the  most 
desperate  measures  have  been  employed  to  engage  the   lower 
classes  in  favour  of  the  Constitutional  system.     We  will  only 
allude  to  the  public  dinner  given  to  the  troops  of  Riego  at  Ve^ 
jer,  where>  to  use  the  words  of  our  Freemason,  '  the  inhabitants 
gave  a  magnificent  banquet  to  the  soldiers  of  the  column,  in  which 
they  waited  on  them  at  table — as  did  also  their  officebb.' — ' 
But  all  that  such  disorganizing  methods  could  effect  was,  what 
every  sincere  Spaniard  whom  we  have  lately  met  laments  most 
bitterly.     The  quiet  and  orderly  habits  of  the  Spanish  peasantry 
have  been  sadly  disturbed,  where  they  are  not  quite  destroyed;^ 
bribery  has  made  the  lower  classes  of  Spain  to  overcome  thai 
feeling  of  shame  at  being  paid,  even  for  their  labour,  tn  numey, 
which  was  a  characteristic  of  the  nation  but  twenty  years  ago; 
In  the  large  towns,  where  the  negative  good  qualities  of  die  lower 
orders  were,  as  usual,  greatly  impaired  by  poverty  combined  with 
low  debauchery,  the  conseq^uences  of  die  means  systematically 
employed  by  the  Seci'et  Societies,  which  Sandoval  has  (he  assu- 
rance to  introduce  to  the  admiration  of  the  British  public,  hare' 
been  most  lamentable. 

In  the  Article  on  Don  Esteban,*  we  alluded  to  the  lodges  of  Ae 
Comuneros.  The  author  of  the  pamphlet  to  which  we  have  already 
alluded,  believing  us  hardly  acquainted  by  name  with  the  Spanish 
Secret  Societies,  exclaims,  *  A  lodge  ofComuneros!  Ha/ha,  hal^ 
How  shall  we  meet  this  pot-house  answer?  Does  the  writer  olf 
the  letter  flatter  himself  that  we  are  as  ignorant  of  the  trftnsactions 
which  have — we  were  going  to  s^y  for  ever — ruined  the  hopes  ol 
the  true  Spanish  Patriots,  as  he  supposed  us  to  be  of  Spanish 
orthography  and  grammar?  Those  who  have  not  had  access-  iff 
better  sources  of  information  may  learn  from  the  historical  puttii 
of  Sandoval  that  the  mutiny  of  tlie  army  of  the  Isla  which'  restored 
— ■■■  ■■ —  -  ■  ■     ■        ■  ■  ■■  »      ■    « 
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the  Cortes  in  18^0,  was  contrived  by  the  influence  bf  Masonic*' 
lodges  established,  with  revolutionarjf  views>  in  and  out  o/the 
Spani^  .peninsula.  At  tlii^t  tin^e  the  most  honourable  find  en- 
Hig^tened. authors  and  supporters  of  the  Constitution  were  linger^' 
ingjn  prison  and  exile,  through  the  blind  and  cruel  policy  of  the- 
idbsoliite  government.  Their  liberation  was  greeted  by  the  ^rea- 
ffopabie  men  of  all  parties;  and»  as  it  might  be  expected,  the 

SBbUc.  voice  proclaimed  them  the  leadejis  of  the  new  system* 
tKb  .patriotism,  however,  as  works  by  means  of*  Secret  Societies, 
cannot  be  of  the  purest  and  most  refined  kind.  Hetace  sprung 
tffc^ Ji^ilouBy  of  the.  m&^  of' .eightief^  ki$ndred<and  Meniijf,  iq^ainst 
diQf^  ot^hteen  hufidrei^  am  iwehe:  uaA  from  that  jealouS}f 
anojffs.tbe  schism  among  the  Freemasons,  in  which  the  assoctation 
irf  jfibe;  Comuneros  began*  Soon  after  tiie  establishment  of  tfie. 
new.  political  brotherhood,  we  perused  a  printed  pamphlet  whid| 
eo^tJiined  the  organic  rules  of  that  Society ;  but  as  we  have  it  not 
at  present  in  our  power  to  consult  it,  we  shall  mention  what  we 
ro^^oUect  of  it.  The  Comiii/eros  called  iheir  lodges,-  CaBiilb^ 
(Castles;)  the  districts  comprehending  several  castles  MtHndadts^ 
or  coiintiies,;  the  grand  master,  GrafuGaMellano — (grand  warden^ 
0£.  the  fooleries  which  solemnized  the  adknissioii  of  members, 
and  their  meetings,  we  have  not  a  clear  recollection.  We  know, 
however,  that  there  was  abundance  of  swords,  oaths,  and  impre^ 
cations.  Instead  of  the  old  insignia  of  the  Freemasons,  the  Co-* 
muneros  wore  a  full  armour,  either  real  or  imitated.  In  their 
castles  were  planned  all  the  popular  commotions,  which  during 
the  last  year  of  the  Cortes  brought  shame  upon  the  Spanish 
revolution,  and  drew  a  French  army  to  Cadiz.  By  means  of 
those  j  popular  tumults,  caWed  Asonadas,  they  opposed  whatever 
measures  of  the  government  did  not  suit  eithei%  their  views,  or 
their  passions ;  and  even  procured  the  murder  of  those  whoni 
they  doomed  lo  death.  We  believe  that  instances  of  such  con- 
certed murders  have  been  proved  upon  unquestionable  legal 
evidence,  and  we  find  some  of  them  indirectly  acknowledged  in  a 
most  melancholy,  but  ably  drawn  picture  of  the  state  of  Spain, 
which,  in  a  fit  of  auger  against  some  of  the  exiled  Freemasons, 
was  some  time  ago  publislied  in  the  Espanol  Constkuciotial,  the 
organ,  we  believe,  of  the  Comuneros  in  London.  The  letter  is 
signed  by  a  person  of  rank  among  the  Spanish  Patriots. 

'  From  what  other  source  but  this  (leniency  towards  the  enemies  of 
the  Constitutional  system)  did  that  flood  of  iniquity  spring  up  which 
inundated  the  Peninsula^  till  repeated  causes  of  resentment  and  successive 
acts  of  injustice  were  linked  into  a  chain  which  left  no  alternative  of 
seeing  the  system  (of  the  Constitution)  perish  before  the  time  when  it 
^a«  actually  destroyed,  or  faming  the  horrible  murders  of  the  priest 
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Vinuesa^  of  Father  Osuna^  with  his  companions^  of  tbe  Bishop  of  Vidi» 
and  of  the  prisoners  in  the  castle  of  Corunna^  thrown  alive  into  the 
sea? 

'  Without  the  illegal  impunity  of  the  Persas,  (meral)ers  of  tbe  Cortev, 
we  believe  sixty  in  number^  who  presented  to  the  king  a  petition  agaiost 
the  Constitution  j)  without  the  premature  pardon  granted  to  the  Factiousy . 
and  without  the  constant  acquittal  which  the  enemies  of  the  new  system 
were  sure  to  receive  from  the  mouth  of  our  judges;  would  tbis  bideoos 
blot  have  fallen  on  our  holy  cause  ?  thougb  it  is  probably  tbe  only  one 
with  which  the  party  who  sincerely  supported  tbe  new  system  can 'be 
reproached.'* 

But  why  should  we  go  elsewhere  for  proofs  that  tbe  principle 
of  assassination  was  supported  by  some^  at  leasts  of  the  Spanish 
secret  societies,  when,  notwithstanding  a  disclaimer  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  account  which  '  the  author  of  Don  Esteban'  gives  irf 
them,  he  himself  affords  the  clearest  instances  of  that  murdefons 
spirit?  Do  we  not  find  Vidal,  one  of  the  greatest  heroes  of  Ad 
Spanish  Freemasons,  represented  1)y  the  Don  himself  as  engaging 
to  murder  Elio  the  captain-general  of  Valencia?  Is  not  that  de- 
termination extolled  as  an  act  of  patriotic  devotion  7  Had  not 
several  plans  been  formed  to  make  away  with  that  brave  man, — 
for  such  we  must  in  justice  call  him,  though  we  have  not 
sufficient  information  to  judge  of  his  other  moral  qualities? 
Did  not  the  Freemasons  attend  the  executionofVidal  in. disguise 
to  murder  the  general,  who  was  expected  to  be  present?  Let 
any  man  of  common  sense,  and  undepraved  moral  feeling,  readin 
this  Sandoval,  the  whole  account  of  the  horrible  transaction  to 
which  we  allude,t  and  judge  what  must  have  been  the  state 
of  Spain,  goverued,  as  it  was  during  the  last  year  before  the  arrival 
of  the  Duke  d'j!\ngoul^me,  by  secret  societies,  in  which  those 
principles  *  prevailed.  Even  the  ministers  were  appointed  or 
ousted  through  their  influence,  and  the  monthly  .presidency  of  the 
Cortes  was  not  independent  of  their  controul.  No  set  of  men, 
however,  were  so  fatally  exposed  to  the  insulting  interference  of 
the  Cominiero  Casths  as  the  Spanish  judges.  Our  readers  may 
perhaps  remember  that  a  kind  of  jury  was  established  in  Spain, 
exclusively  for  cases  of  libel.  But  how  were  the  trials  mainged 
by  the  secret  societies?  The  courts  were  crowded  vrith  tbe 
mob  which  they  kept  in  their  pay ;  and  we  have  documents  jn 
our  possession  which  prove,  that  no  honest  man  could  sit  as-one 
of  the  jury  without  danger. 

But  nothing  shows  so  thoroughly  the  spirit  of  those  societks  ts 
Jthe  character  of  the  writers  whom  they  employed.  We  regret  Ait 
we  must  give  some  parts  of  the  history  of  one  of  the  most  eminiBint 
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hose  apostles  of  profligacy  and  atlieisfn  from  memory,  for  want 
I  copy  of  the  life  of  him  published  at  Madrid.  The  facts,  how- 
r,  which  we  are  about  to  mention  are  notorious.  A  native 
;he  province  of  Biscay,  whose  real  name  we  have  not  the 
ms  to  give,  resided  as  a  friar  of  the  order  of  St.  Francis 
^adiz,  about  the  year  1809.  Having,  as  it  not  unfrequently 
pens  among  the  Spanish  priesthood,  become  an  infidel,  and 
ig  of  too  bold  a  temper  to  continue  in  that  kind  of  passive 
imulation  which  is  the  common  resource  in  such  cases,  he 
Cadiz  for  Mexico,  where  he  expected  to  enjoy  more  liberty, 
he  could  not  escape  the  eye  of  the  Inquisition,  and  he  was 
I  lodged  in  one  of  its  prisons.  Thence  he  contrived  to  es- 
;,  and  in  the  dress  of  a  layman,  lived  for  several  years  in  Por- 
.1.  The  surname  which  he  assumed,  was  Clararosa,  a  com- 
nd,  as  he  unblushingly  used  to  declare  at  Cadiz,  of  the  names 
is  two  favourite  mistresses,  Clara  and  Rosa.  Supported  by 
ZomnneroSy  this  man  ventured  back  to  Cadiz,  though  there  were 
many  individuals  who  could  identify  his  person,     Clararosa 

1  became  the  oracle  of  the  lower  classes,  and  his  penny  tracts 
[ipiety  and  immorality,  their  Bible.  The  mischief  which  he 
imong  the  uneducated  part  of  the  town  was  terrible,  and  is, 
fear,  enduring.  Husbands  were  heard  openly  retailing  to 
'  wives  the  doctrines  which  declared  all  restraint  of  the  passions 

2  a  human  contrivance,  an  encroachment  of  religious  tyranny; 
quoting  the  authority  of  Clararosa  for  the  truth  of  their  state- 
t.  A  prosecution  of  the  wretch  was  undertaken  -by  some 
ted  inhabitants  of  Cadiz ;  but  Clararosa  was  in  favour  with 
Oommieros,  and  he  laughed  at  his  prosecutors, 
nfortunately  for  the  apostle  of  immorality,  there  ensued  by 
by  a  schism  among  these  Comnueros,  in  which  he  adhered  to 
nost  violent,  though  then  the  weakest  party.  Some  of  the 
;  sensible  among  them  had  perceived,  that  the  Constitutional 
m  could  not  subsist,  if  the  secret  war,  which  had  been  so  long 
ed  on  between  the  Freemasons  and  Comuneros,  was  not  dis- 
inued.  A  declaration  signed  by  about  fifty  Comuneros  was 
ished,  in  which  these  men  declared  their  adherence  to  the 
nal  institution  of  Freemasons,  and  renounced  the  violent  revO'- 
nary  principles  of  the  Castles.  Among  the  subscriptions  to 
iocument  were  found  the  names  of  not  a  few  members  of 
ast  Cortes;  and  Clararosa,  being  too  violent  a  Liberal  to  '^o\\\ 
;  of  his  old  patrons  in  this  secession,  was  given  up  to  the  re- 
r  course  of  the  law.  Being  sent  to  prison,  he  was  there  seized 
a  paroxysm  of  a  disease  which  his  irregularities  had  probably 
ght  on  him ;  and  he  died  in  a  few  days,  not  without  the 
1  suspicions  of  poison — suspicions,  however,  which  the  cir- 
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cumstanccs  of  his  death  will  prove,  to  any  one  not  quite  ignorant 
of  the  rudiments  of  pathology,  to  be  perfectly  groundless. 

It  is  strange  that '  the  author  of  Don  Esteban/  who  is  so  fond 
of  striking  scenes,  and  goes  so  often  out  of  his  way  in  seardi  of 
the  picturesque,  should  not  have  favoured  us  with  a  description 
of  Clararosa's  funeral.     We  will  supply  his  omission,  in  order 
that  those  who  wonder  why  the  people  of  Spain  allowed  the  French 
army  to  cross  the  whole  of  the  Peninsula  without  oppoutiony 
may  explain  the  fact  to  themselves. — The  man  had  been  allowed 
to  quit  the  prison  when  he  became  alarmingly  ill ;  and  censer 
quently  his  body  was,  after  his  death,  in  the  care  of  his  friends  the 
violent  comumros*    These  friends  of  freedom  determined  to  set 
every  feeling  of  the  country  at  defiance,  in  order  to  honour  Aeir 
protege  according  to  the  principles  of  the  association.     The  body 
was  dressed,  not  in  the  monkish  frock,  which  is  the  established 
shroud  in  Spain,  but  in  a  coat  and  cocked-hat.     In  imitation  of 
the  funeral  of  the  despondent  lover  Chrysostom,  described  by  Cer- 
vantes, the  body  was  carried  to  the  burial-ground  beyond  the  citr 
gates,  covered  with  copies  of  his  own  ^tracts,  and  with  flowers.    A 
band  of  blind  men,  who  are  the  regular  hawkers  of  newapapen 
in  Spain,  preceded  the  coffin;  an  immense  mob  composed  of 
Clararosa's  readers,  the  lowest  of  the  populace,  followed  it.     No 
clergy  attended  the  procession,  though  their  attendance  is  an  esta- 
blished custom.     Instead  of  the  usual  psalms,  republican  songs 
were  vociferated  by  tlie  crowd ;  and  thus  the  unfortunate  priest, 
who  during  his  life  had  attacked  the  first  principles  of  Christian 
faith  and  morality,  was  made,  even  after  death,  an  instnunent  of 
open  insult  to  every  Christian  feeling. — We  take  no  pleasure  in 
recording  these  deeds  of  shame.     But  it  is  necessary  that  the 
public  should  know  what  principles  and  maxims  are  prevalent 
among  a  party  which  seems  to  be  even  now  far  from  quiescent. 
For  anything  we  know,  the  lodge  or  castle,  (we  do  not  care  to  be 
very  correct  in  such  a  nomenclature,)  which  in  London  prepared 
the  mutiny  of  the  Isla,  may  still  exist  in  this  capital — ^we  think  it 
extremely  likely  that  it  does.      These  glowing  descriptions  qS 
Spanish  freemasonry — these  atrocious  libels  on  the  king  and  his 
party  which  have  appeared  in  six  volumes,  within  a  short  period, 
may  be  intended  as  party  engines  tq  prepare  die  puUic  muid  for 
some  embryo  plan  to  increase  the  miseries  of  Spain  by  a  fresh 
convulsion : — we  strongly  suspect  that  such  is  the  .unihappy  truth 
of  the  case. 

We  decidedly  condemn  the  severe  system  which  has  been 
pursued  in  Spain  against  the  partisans  of  the  Cortes.  But  nntft 
not  such  works  as  Don  Esteban  and  Sandoval  increase  the  vio- 
lence of  the  king's  party  against  the  liberales  ?     Is  it  not  ppssibk 
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iiat  one  object  6f  such  publications  may  be  to  preclude  ah  atn-> 
lesty  which  would  separate  those  who  might  return  to. their  homei^ 
ivith  equal  advantage  to  themselves  and  t^eir  country,  from  those 
ivfao  have  forfeited  their  liberty,  and  perhaps  their  lives,  to  the 
real  justice  of  the  laws  ? 

It  is  a  subject  of  annual  declamation  in  parliament,  that  Spaiit 
it  allowed  to  remain  in  the  military  possession  of  a  French  army^ 
Eiet  those  who  are  disposed  to  blame  the  government  for  their  sup-r 
p09ed  apathy  upon  this  subject,  examine  the  spirit  of  the  books 
ivhich  we  have  been  considering,  and  they  will  not  be  in  want  of 
official  papers  to  obtain  a  satisfactory  answer.  From  everything 
ye  know  of  the  state  of  Spain  it  would  be  cruel  to  leave  her  en* 
tireLy  to  herself  for  the  present;  nor  is  it  from  any  excessive  ten* 
demess  for  the  bigoted  and  royalist  party  that  we  fear  the  prema** 
tore  removal  of  a  foreign  force  from  her  soil.  Our  fears  and 
concern  have  the  moderate  constitutionalists,  both  in  Spain  and 
VBong  us,  for  their  object.  We  wish  to  see  the  exile  and  pri- 
yations  of  the  latter  at  an  cQd,  and  feel  sincere  anxiety  for  the 
safety  of  the  former.  But  there  is  no  hope  for  either,  unless  the 
great  mass  of  the  Spanish  population  are  prevented  from  giving 
yiray  to  their  hatred  of  all  who  have,  in  any  degree,  supported  the 
constitution.  We  do  not  make  this  assertion  upon  vague  surmise* 
Vfe.  have  good  reasons  for  asserting  that  the  Duke  d'Aogoul£me 
ilitended  to  have  made  the  establishment  of  a  Political  Charter 
die  condition  of  the  restoration  of  Ferdinand.  But  such  was  the 
almost  universal  hatred  which  these  anti-Christian  and  murderous 
Secret  Societies  had  created  against  anything  like  a  constitution, 
that  he  was  soon  compelled  to  perceive  that  even  his  military. 
force  would  not  have  been  sufficient  to  keep  his  kinsman  on.the 
tihrone  under  any  charter.  The  fact,  though  not  the  cause,  ia 
acknowledged  in  the  tract  already  quoted,  from  the  EspfmeiCon" 
9titucional;  and  in  that  part  of  it  which  the  author,  a  Spaniard 
of  high  respectability,  has  sanctioned  with  his  name.* 

There  is  a  very  numerous  body  of  Spaniards  who  would  most 
gladly  sacrifice  their  lives  to  the  improvement  of  their  country,  by 
means  of  a  definite  charter  of  popular  liberties.  But  a  sad  expe- 
rience has  abundantly  taught  these  that  such  an  improvement  can- 
not originate  in  the  mass  of  the  Spanish  people.  Any  attempt  at 
i^-establishing  the  Spanish  Constitution,  by  a  violent  overthrow 
of  the  present  system,  must  fail,  after  shedding  torrents  of  blood. 
No  moderation  can  be  expected,  either  from  the  constitutionalists 
or  royalists,  in  their  present  state  of  violent  exasperation.     Both 

have   already  tasted   and   re-tasted  blood,  and  every  alternate 
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superiority  over  each  other  must  increase  that  horrible  and  insa- 
tiable thirst.  The  Liberal  soldiei-s  who,  in  1814,  according  to 
this  same  Sandoval,  were  determined  to  hum  an  officer  alive,  for 
being  the  bearer  of  Abisbal's*  proclamation  in  favour  of  the 
king,  and  the  general  and  officers  who  waited  to  hear  the  des-^ 
lined  victim's  protestations,  before  they  interposed  to  save  him, 
— these  soldiers,  the  heroes  of  our  Freemason-novelist,  cannot  be 
tit  instruments  for  the  restoration  of  liberty  to  their  country. 
Nor  are  we  more  disposed  to  expect  any  improvement  from  th6 
Sotdkrs  of  the  Faith,  and  their  leaders.  Whatever  is  to  benefit 
Spain  must  proceed  from  the  royal  authority  of  that  country, 
under  the  advice  and  influence  of  more  enlightened  nations. 
But  no  moral  power  can  exert  itself  in  favour  of  a  people  as  jet 
so  fearfully  divided ;  all  that  humanity  can  achieve,  is  to  prevent 
the  opposite  parties  from  imbruing  dieir  hands  in  each  other's 
blood.  The  occupation  of  Spain  by  a  foreign  army  is  melancholy, 
is  galling  to  every  one  w  h6  loves  that  unfortunate  country ;  but,  if 
there  be  a  class  of  Spaniards  who  derive  any  direct  personal  be- 
nefit from  it,  we  umst  -not  look  for  them  among  the  Serviks. 
The  French  army  has  been  now  four  years  affording  protection 
to  those  moderate  friends  of  Spanish  liberty,  who  are  still  con- 
founded in  Spain  by  a  blind  and  irritated  populace  with  those 
who  are  the  real  cause  of  their  irritation.  It  may  be  the  interest 
of  some  Spaniards  to  prolong  this  state  of  things  by  means  of 
such  books  as  Don  Esteban  and  Sandoval ;  but  it  b  also  the  duty 
of  every  true  friend  of  Spain  to  watch  and  expose  the  workings 
of  a  political   spirit  which   is  the  true   cause   of  her  present 

miserable  degradation. 
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*  '  No  sooner  was  the  purport  of  the  proclamation  discovered  by  the  assembled 
multitude,  than  cries  of  "  To  the  fire  with  it — to  the  fire  with  it — and  its  infaimnis 
owner!" — At  these  words  the  speaker  suddenly  disappeared ;  his  supporters,  alarmed  it 
the  doom  pronounced  by  the  crowd,  dropped  their  load,  and  endeavoured  to  escape  the 
fury  of  tiieir  comrades  by  mixing  witii  them.    Tiie  orator,  however,  was  not  ao  forto- 
nate;  for,  us  he  fell  down,  he  was  collared  by  some  of  those  who  were  nearest  to  bin. 
and  kept  fast,  to  undergo  tiie  sinumary  sentence  passed  upon  him.     Meantime,  serenl 
of  the  soldiers  were  seen  climbing  to  the  windows  of  the  surrounding  houses*  and  pre- 
sently chairs  and  tables  were  hurled  out  of  them  to  furnish  fuel  for  the  intended  pbliticsl 
auto-da-fe.     In  a  few  minutes  (he  pile  was  prepared  in  the  middle  of  the  square ; 
volumes  of  thick  smoke  rose  on  high,  performing  their  vertical  evolutions,  followed  by 
immense  sparkles,  and  at  length  by  a  pyramidical  colunni  of  flame,  which  waved  its  ter- 
rific radiance  over  the  heads  of  the  infuriated  soldiery.     During  Uiese  fearful  prepara- 
tions, the  destined  victim  was  protesting  to  heaven  and  all  its  saints,  tliat  he  was  pemcdy 
innocent  of  any  evil  intentions  ;  that  he  had  not  read  the  proclamation  previpas  to  hu 
reading  it  in  public  and,  consequently,  could  not  know  its  contents ;  and  that.  mofC" 
over,  he  was  as  ready  as  any  of  them  to  lose  his  blood  in  support  of  the  Coiistilutioa, 
General  Cienfuegos,  who  heard  his  protestations ^  and  various  officers  of  the  ttaffwkowert 
then  present,  interposed  in  his  behalf,  and  obtained  his  acquiital,  to  the  no  Bmali  ihaf 
pointmentof  many  soldiers,  who  had  been  f casting  their  imaginationi  with  tkepr»pectif 
Keing  a  Servile  roasted.' — Sandoval,  vol.  i.  p.  7«. 
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nPHAT  the  speculations  in  geology  are  peculiarly  vague  and 

^;**     unsatisfactory — the   observations   uncertain — and    die    de- 

':  ductions  inconclusive — these  appear  to  be  notions  not  yet  quite 

-,  -out  of  fashion,  although  the  number  of  facts  and  discoveries 

.  established  by  this  science  during  an  exceedingly  brief  period  of 

-,  time,  are  perhaps  unprecedented  in  the  ^hole  history  of  physical 

■:  inquiry.     *  II  n'est  pas  de  science  plus'  avide"  de  faits  que  I'^co^ 

■  nomie  politique/ observed  Talleyrand;*  and  geologists  have  long 

if'  felt  the  necessity  of  applying  similar  language  to  their  owb  pur* 

>  suit.     But,  in  truth,  to  estimate  fairly  the  value  of  the  results 

'  already  obtained  by  geological  research,  is  as  yetscarcely  possible ; 

so  much  are  we  lost  in  the  contemplation  of  that  wide  range  of 

;  subjects,  concerning  which  curiosity  has  been  foe  the  first  thne 

.  awakened,  and  ignorance  made  apparent.    As  we  advance,  new 

prospects  open  to  the  eye  at  every  step,  and  the  imagination  is 

'  often  so  busily  engaged  in  anticipating  future  conquests^  that 

those  already  achieved  are  very  apt  to  be  forgotten. 

Persons  not  immediately  employed  in  these  investigations  bear 
only  of  conflicting  hypotheses  and  disputed  facts;  of  the  ques- 
tions, for  instance^  whether  certain  rocks  are  of  igneous  or  aqaeous 
.  origin — whether  contemporaneous  with  the  associated  strata,  or 
subsequently  intruded — whether  certain  formations  or  groups  of 
strata  are  co-extensive  with  the  surface  of  the  globe — whether  the 
earth's  temperature  has  diminished — and  various  others  equally 
difficult  and  hitherto  undecided.      But  however  numerous  the 
disputable  points  may  appear,  they  are  insignificant  when  con- 
trasted  with  facts   and   conclusions  now  universally   conceded. 
That,  for  example,  the  strata  composing  the  crust  of  the  globe 
are  not  thrown  together  in  inexplicable  confusion,  but  arranged 
in  a  regular  order  of  superposition;  that  this  order  is  never  in- 
averted  ;  that  the  greater  part,  whatever  be  their  present  elevation, 
were  once  deposited  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea ;  that  they  have  been 
subject,  at  different,  and  often  distant,  epochs,  to  violent  convul- 
sions ;  that  tlieir  dislocation  and  contortions  are  most  remarkable 
in   the  neighbourhood  of  gVeat  mountain  chains;    that  certain 
series  of  strata  are  continuous  over  extensive  districts,  and  often 
characterized  throughout  by  peculiar  assemblages  of  organic  re- 
mains ;  that  in  the  very  oldest  rocks  no  impressions  of  plants  or 
animals   have  been  discovered ;   that  such  organized  bodies  as 
occur  in  ancient  strata  diffbr  most  widely  from  those  at  present 
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kuovvn  to  enjoy  life ;  that  as  we  ascend  in  the  series^  from  the  low^ 
towards  niore  recent  deposits,  an  approximation  may  be  traced 
in  tlie  characters  of  the  fossil  species  to  those  of  the  species  now 
in  life;  that  many  classes  of  these  fossil  remains  are  so  perfed 
and  entire  that  their  nature  can  be  accurately  determined  by 
naturalists;  that  fossil  plants  and  animals  abound  in  high  latitudes 
belonging  to  families  and  genera  now  confined  to  tropical  cl^ 

mates; these  and  a  multitude  of  other  discoveries  are  no 

longer  contested,  and  are  all  well  worthy  of  admiration ; — some 
for  their  practical  utility ;  odiers  for  the  refutation  of  popular 
errors  and  aincient  theoretical  fallacies, — all  for  the  new  insight 
they  afford  into  that  grand  and  boundless  scheme  of  natuiie«  in 
the  midst  of  which  the  human  race  are  placed. 

The  first  investigators  of  the  mineral  structure  of  the'  earth 
directed  their  chief  attention  to  the  primary  rocks,  for  tfaese  to 
fertile  in  metallic  riches,  and  may  be  studied  in  mountainous 
districts  without  the  aid  of  artificial  excavation.  But  tlie  spirit 
of  inquiry  kindled  by  Werner  and  his  scholars  in  Upper  Saxony 
soon  extended  to  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  and  here  at  home  dcN 
scendied  from  the  Pentland  Hills  and  the  Grampians,  where  it 
had  engaged  the  powerful  minds  of  Hutton  and  Flayfair,  to  the 
naturahsts  of  our  southern  plains,  Greology,  thus  transplanted 
into  a  new  soil,  immediately  assumed  an  altered  form  and  aspect, 
and  in  the  hands  of  its  new  cultivators  yielded  fruit  of  a  difierent 
and  much  more  attractive  kind.  Until  within  the  last  twenty 
years,  the  secondary,  strata  were  regarded  with  as  much  indif- 
ference as  the  sand  and  pebbles  of  Alpine  torrents,  or  the  muddy 
sediment  of  lowland  rivers^  It  was  never  suspected  that  they  ^ 
contained  the  records  of  various  and  extensive  revolutions  in  the 
condition  of  the  land  and  ocean,  as  well  as  in  the  classes  of  organ- 
ized beings  with  which  our  globe  has  been  successively  peopled. 
Still  less  was  it  supposed  tliat  evidence  could  be  deduct  from 
the  same  sources  illustrative  of  the  original  formation  and  subse- 
quent disturbances  of  older  rocks.  The  examination  of  the  vo- 
lume before  us  has  led  us  to  die  consideration  of  these  compara- 
tively modern  strata,  and  its  contents  afford  a  satisfactory  answer 
to  the  few  cui  bono  pliilosophers,  who  may  question  in  what  man- 
ner geological  researches  can  contribute  to  the  advanc:enient  of 
the  useful  arts  or  the  enlargement  of  the  human  mind.  !llie  iesl 
importance  of  geology  in  promoting  the  general  interests  of 
society  certainly  does  not  consist  in  a  direct  and  immediate  teih 
dency  to  advance  the  useful  arts,  although  we  shall,  haive  oppoff 
tunities  of  showing  that  it  can  lend  its  aid  to  these  coHateraJly. 
Its  chief  claim  to  our  estimation  is  founded  on  the  new  impulse 
imparted  by  its  discoveries  to  minds  engaged   in  prosecuting 
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various  piiiiosophicalpufsuite — ^air  impulse  propordoiiedtodieiioc' 
yfeltj-  and  magnitude  of  those  discoveries^  and  the  \vid«  rangie'of 
8Gieoce5  with  which  they  are  connected.*  :  v      r 

When.  a. comparison  is  instituted  between  what  now  is  and" 
idiat.bas.  been,,  whether  with  raference  to  the  works  at  external' 
oafuie  or  the  history  of  mankind,  the  deaife  of  explaining  what  im 
obscure  in  the  past  supplies  an  additional  motive  to  examine  p 
iQujltitttde.  of  factSji  within  the  reach  of  our  actnal  observa^on,  iidth 
moi^  minutie  accuracy*  and  to  generalize  them  widi  moreccmi^' 
pirebensive  .views.  Geology  is  continually  concemed.  in  sucb 
comparisons ; .  hy  prompting,  us  to  investigate  in  more  detail  bodi 
the  animate  and  inanimate  kingdoms  of  nature;  it  has  ealaised' 
tfi^9e,depart9ients  of  study  and  revealed  a.multitude  of  Qew*ime-4 
nonieqa  connected  with  them;  but  it  has  done  more  than- this i^  It 
has  elevated  their  rank  and  dignity*  by  teaching  us  the  laws  of  this' 
aggr^^gation  and  distribution  of  simple  minerals*  and  by  requiring 
Qiore.  comprehensive  systems  for  the  arrangement  of  the  amnml 
and*;vjeg^table  productions  of  the  earth«  This  latter  blranch- of* 
SQenco  has  jengaged  the  energies  of  many  powerful  minds  front 
the.day3  of  Linnaeus  to  our  own  times;  M.-Cuvier*-  in  his  pre^ 
faf^.,tp  the  '.  R^ne  Anhnal/  justly  remarks  that '  the  habit  nedeff^ 
sarily  derived  from  the  study  of  natural  history*  of  classing  i^' 
the  mind  a^reat  number  of  ideas,  is  one  of  the  advantages  of 
this  science*  the  least  talked  of,  but  which  may  rank  perhaps  as 
the  principal  when  it  shall  have  been  generally  introduced  into^ 
ordinaiy  education.'  In  addition  to  these  advantages*  dented' 
from  the  study  of  natural  history,  geology  has  the  merit  of  exert-' 
ing  continually  the  reasoning  faculties  iu  deducing  conclusions: 
from  numerous  data  and  complicated  phenomena;  and  alifaoitj^ 
it  cann^ot  appeal  to  demonstrative  proof,  it  may  often  conduct  us^ 
to  Qioral  certainty.  It  is  constantly  concerned  in  weighing  ar 
great  mass  of  probable  evidence,  and  is  therefore  powerfully  in-' 
strumental  in  exercising  the  mind  and  strengthening  the  judg<4 
ment.  . 

It  is  now  our  intention  to  take  a  rapid  view  of  some  of  the 
principal  accessions  to  our  knowledge  derived  from  the  geological 
investigations  of  .the  few  last  years ;  but  we  shall  chiefly  confine 
ourselves  for  the  present  to  Xhe  consideration  of  Fossil  Organic 
Remains.  We  aie  aware  that  other  branches  of  geology*  intit* 
mately  connected  with  cliemistry,  and  exerting  a  more  decided: 
influence  on  the  general  process  of  physical  science*  may  lay 
claim  to  higher  rank,  but  we  select  a  department  abounding  in* 
receiitr  and  splendid  discoveries,  and  which  has  till  very  lately 
been  treated  with  unaccountable  neglect.  We  shall  have  oc-I 
caaidh  to  advert  to  most  of  the  memoirs  in  the  volume  before 
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us,  but  we  shall  treat  of  tliein  only  when  they  happen  to  tboflliT- 
liglit  on  the  chief  subject-matter  of  this  Article.  When  ccwftiH  Im 
verted  questions  of  interest  present  themselves^  or  genenDjB*|« 
ceived  opinions  chance  to  clash  with  our  own,  we  shall  dkv 
their  merits  without  staying  to  inquire  how  far  our  digreisioir 
may  sometimes  be  inconsistent  with  the  Horatian  maximH»' 
quoilvis  simplex  duntuxat  ct  uinim.' 

A  very  limited  number  of  Mammiferous  quadrupeds  uea-' 
tives  of  the  British  islands^  or  have  inhabited  them  since  ^kne 
any  traditionary  infomiation.  If  we  include  the  Bear,  Wolf|fll  «i 
Beaver,  now  exterminated,  and  the  Fallow  Deer,  which  is  Hf 
posed  not  to  be  indigenous,  they  may  be  comprised  witti 
twenty-three  genera.  But  we  have  now  discovered  that  this  f^^ 
of  tlie  earth  was  once  peopled  by  many  other  animals  of  the  sfltt 
class.  The  horns  of  the  Scandinavian,*'  and  almost  entire  lU^ 
tons  of  the  Irish  elk,  (tlie  latter  a  species  now  unknown  duo>^ 
out  the  globe,)  have  been  found  buried  in  peat  and  marl»  ^ 
dently  of  origin  posterior  to  the  last  extensive  revolution  *» 
modified  the  surface  of  the  land.  Besides  these,  in  supeiw 
loam  and  gravel,  consisting  of  transported  materials,  and  in  cW^a 
and  fissures  of  rocks,  the  remains  of  species  belonging  to  at  wtp 
fifteen  distinct  genera  occur;  some  of  them  identical  with th#rp 
still  surviving  in  England,  others  being  extinct  species.  Of  tWp 
last,  the  remains  of  the  Elephant,  Rhinoceros,  and  Hippopot***'" 
are  very  extensively  distributed.  Those  of  the  Cave-bear 
Cave-hya?na  have  Ijeen  found  in  but  a  very  few  spots;  bot 
bones  of  the  hyaena  already  obtained  must  have  belonged 
several  hundred  individuals.  Remains  of  a  Tiger  andtwoipf^ 
cies  of  Deer  have  been  also  found,  but  too  inconsiderable 'fi' 
number  to  enable  us  at  present  to  decide  on  their  specific  f!^ 
racters.  In  similar  geological  situations  in  other  parts  of 
rope,  where  the  existing  viviparous  quadrupeds  do  not  gi 
out-number  those  of  England,  there  are  found  in  company 
the  fossils  above  enumerated  a  species  of  mastodon,  (a  lost 
that  bore  some  affinity  to  the  elephant,)  a  small  hippopotaavii' 
three  species  of  rhinoceros,  a  gigantic  tapir,  a  camel,i*and  i 
others.  But  we  have  not  yet  penetrated  beyond  die  first 
daries  of  this  new  region  of  discovery.  Even  since  the  veiy 
publication  of  the  third  edition  of  M.  Cuvier's  Fossil  0 
in  which  all  the  above  were  described,  no  less  than  thirty  8[ 
of  animals  have  been  found  in  volcanic  tufa  in  the  depaitmeBl'' 

•  Edinburgh  Journal  of  Science,  vol.  v.  p.  129. 

t  Discovered  near  Montpelicr  b^'  M.  Marcel  dc  Serres.    M6in.  de  la  Soc*  U** 
Paris.     1825. 
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Pu7*<ie-DdiBe  in  France,''^  principally  in  Mount  Perrier  near  the 
l88oire>  and  a  large  proportion  of  these  prove  to  be  extinct  and 
hitihertc^unknoiA^n  quadrupeds.  Among  them  are  an  Elephant, 
a  'Small  Mastodon,  a  Rhinoceros,  'Hippopotamus,  small  Tapir^ 
many  of  the  genus  Cervus,  two  Bears,  three  Panthers,  an  Hjsena» 
a  Fex,  and  an  Otter.  We  shall  not  at  present  extend  our  views 
toIS^orth  America,  a  field  rich  in  the  same  class  of  fossil  remains, 
belonging  chiefly  (like  those  in  the  alluvial  deposits  of  Europie) 
to  existing  genera,  and  also  to  such  as  are  in  a  great  degree,  con* 
fined  at  present  to  equinoctial  regions. 

We  have  spoken  of  extinct  animals,  because  it  is  now  admitted 
bj  all  naturalists  that  the  animals  of  our  own  acquaintance  are 
not  mere  varieties  of  fossil  species  gradually  changed  by  climate 
and  other  local  circumstances,t  and  that  the  probability  is  .ex- 
tremeil^  remote  of  discovering  even  a  small  proportion  of  the  sup^ 
po0ed  extinct  quadrupeds  in  a  living  state  in  regions  hitherto 
unexplored.^:  Surprizing  as  the  above  facts  may  appear,  thejre 
ai«i  others  relating  to  the  same  department  of  the  animal  kiog- 
dom,  which  attest  far  greater  changes  in  the  form  of  the  land  imd 
jthe  ancient  character  of  its  inhabitants.  At  a  ]^et  earlier  epoob 
diat  part  of  the  globe  where  the  continent  of  Europe  now  exti^nids^ 
was  peopled  with  a  race  of  terrestrial  quadrupeds  of  an  entirely* 
d^erent  description ;  a  race,  of  which  most  qf  the  genera  and 
all  the  species  known  to  us  in  fossil  remains  have  been  since 
annihilated.  Their  skeletons  are  found  entombed  in  strata  evi- 
dently deposited  in  the  estuaries  of  riveis,  and  at  the  bottom  of 
freshwater  lakes,  in  a  manner  closely  analogous  to  strata  at  pre- 
sent in  the  course  of  formation  in  our  own  lakes  and  rivers. 
In  these  last  the  remains  of  quadrupeds,  as  of  oxen,  beavers,  and 
some  more,  are  also  found  buried  in  considerable  abundance, 
together  with  freshwater  shells,  and  aquatic  plants,  sometimes 
corresponding  generically  with  those^  which  characterize  ancient 
freshwater  formations.  The  lost  race  of  mammiferous  quadru- 
peds above  alluded  to  has  been  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Paris,  Aix,  and  Orleans,  in  iierri  and  Auvergne,  in  several  parts 
of  the  South  of  France,  and  in  Alsace.  These  remains  are  par- 
ticularly distinguished  by  the  abundance  of  genera  belonging  to 
a  division  of  the  order  Pachydermata,  which  has  now  only  three 
living  representatives  in  the  globe — the  Tapir  of  South  America, 
the  Tapir  of  Sumatra,  and  the  Daman  of  the  Cape — whereas 
nearly  forty  fossil  species  of  it  are  already  ascertained.  Among 
them  are  more  than  ten  species  of  Palaeotherium,  a  genus  resem- 
bling the  Tapir  and  also  in  some  particulars  the  Rhinoceros: 

*   Fcrrussac,  toni.  v.  sec.  ii.  p.  436.  and  aJso  No.  3,  Marcli,  1826,  p.  366. 

-f-  Cuvier,  Dlscours  sur  les  Rev.,  &c.  p.  117.  1325.  $  lb.  p.  64. 
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the  largest  of  tlicse  e(|uallcd  a  rhinoceros  in  magnitude,  otfaen 
were  of  the  sizes  of  the  pig  and  the  sheep,  and  the  smallest  wai 
no  larger  than  the  hare."*  Of  the  Lophiodon,  a  genas  that  also 
bore  a  considerable  resemblance  to  the  Tapir,  more  than  twelve 
species  have  been  determined;  the  largest  of  these  was  about  die 
size  of  the  rhinoceros,  and  the  smallest  about  that  of  a  Iamb 
three  months  old.f  Of  the  extinct  genus  Anoplotherium,  whidi 
differs  extremely  in  anatomical  character  from  any  now  knonnii 
six  species  are  already  ascertained :— the  largest  came  near  in 
size  to  the  ass ;  another  to  the  gazelle,  which  it  is  supposed  to 
have  rivalled  in  the  elegance  of  its  form ;  another  did  not  exceed 
the  hare  in  size,  and  some  were  still  smaller. jl  The  spedes 
most  frequently  met  with  in  the  gypsum  of  Paris  was  '  about  the 
height  of  a  wild  boar,  but  had  nearly  the  proportions  of  the 
otter;  it  had  a  thick  and  long  tail,  and  probably  swam  well  and 
frequented  the  lakes,  in  the  bottom  of  which  its  bones  have  been 
incrusted  with  the  gypsum  there  deposited/^  Of  the  extent  of 
these  ancient  lakes  the  geologist  can  still  form  some  idea,  when 
he  has  traced  in  his  map  the  boundaries  of  strata  replete  wiA 
the  remains  of  freshwater  animals  and  plants.  Of  the  genus  An- 
tracotherium,  two  species  have  been  found,  one  of  the  size  of  a 
Rhinoceros,  the  other  smaller :  these  were  intermediate  between 
the  PaljKotheriuni,  Anoplotherium,  and  Hog.  Of  each  of  the 
genera  Cheropotamus  and  Adapis,  one  species  only  is  known, 
about  the  size  of  a  rabbit.  In  the  same  formation  with  these 
herbivorous  animals  a  few  carnivorous  ones  are  found ;  a  Fqx,  a 
Gennet,  a  Bat,  and  a  small  Opossum,  (a  genus  unknown  till  die 
discovery  of  America,)  and  some  few  others.  Skeletons  also  of 
a  doi'inouse  and  a  squirrel  occur,  besides  the  bones  of  birds^  cro- 
codiles, freshwater  tortoises,  and  fish;  nor  are  shells  wanting. 
Hie  whole  of  diese  are  either  of  extinct  genera  or  of  unknown 
species. 

The  plants  on  which  these  large  herbivorous  animals  were 
supported  differed  as  widely  as  themselves  from  all  known  .spe- 
cies. Palms,  reeds,  and  many  other  kinds  are  met  with  in  thase 
strata,  indicating  upon  the  whole  the  vegetation  not  of  tn^ical 
climates — as  does  the  flora  of  our  secondary  formations  and  par- 
ticularly of  the  coal — but  rather  such  as  now  clothes  Ae  countries 
bordering  on  the  Mediterranean. 

No  remains  of  the  human  species  have  been  found  with  the 
above  fossil  animals,  nor  elsewhere  in  any  stratum  having  pre- 
tensions to  innnemorial  antiquity.  It  is  nearly  a  centuiy  stoee 
Bishop  Berkley  remarked,  that  if  Man  had  existed  for  so  many 

. .   .  _ 4        

•  Cuv.  Discour*  sur  lc»  Rev.  p.  315,  316.     1825. 
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filled  with  vegetable  matter,  and  in  some  localities  in  France 
with  freshwater  shells.  Upon  this  group  of  strata  a  formatioi\ 
rich  in  a  great  .variety  of , marine  remains  is  placed,  both  here 
^nd  in  France  :  above  that  formation,  again,  is  the  freshwater 
deposit  already  referred  to  as  including  terrestrial  quadrupeds  { 
this  is  again  covered  in  its  turn  by  marine  beds;  and  in- 
cumbent upon  them  in  like  manner  another  series  of  fresh- 
water strata  is  found. 

To  explain  such  phenomena  by  supposing  that  the  ocean  has 
alternately  risen  and  fallen,  in  other  words,  that  its  level  has  been, 
both  frequently  and  permanently,  changed  over  the  whole  globe, 
is  an  hypothesis  unsupported  by  facts.     But  of  changes  m  the 
level  of  the  land  we  have  ample  testimony,  and  some  are  particu- 
larly recorded  in  the  volume  before  us,*  where  an  account  is  given 
of  Uie  late  memorable  earthquake  that  visited  Chili  in  1822,  and 
continued  to  be  felt  there  till  near  the  end  of  1823.     The  shocks 
of  this  earthquake  were  experienced  throughout  a  space  of  1200 
miles  from  N .  to  S.,  and  at  Valparaiso  *  it  appeared,  on  the 
morning  of  the  20th,  (Nov.  1822,)  that  the  whole  line  of  coast 
iirom  N.to  S.,  to  the  distance  of  above  100  miles, had  been  raised 
above. its  former  level;'  an  old  wreck  of  a  ship,  which  before 
.could  not  be  approached,  was  now  accessible  from  the  land.     Thje 
alteration  of  level  f  at  Valparaiso  was  about  three  feet,  and  some 
rocks  were  thus  newly  exposed,  on  which  the  fishermen  collected 
the  scallop,  which  was  not  known  to  exist  there  before  the  earth- 
quake.    At  Quintero  the  elevation  was  about  four  feet. 

'  When  I  went  to  examine  the  coast/  says  Mrs.  Graham,  *  although 
it  was  high -water,  I  found  the  ancient  bed  of  the  sea  laid  bare  and  dry, 
with  beds  of  oysters,  muscles,  and  other  shells  adhering  to  the  rocks  on 
which  they  grew,  the  fish  being  all  dead,  and  exhaling  most  oflfensive 
effluvia.  I  found  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  coast  had  been  raised 
by  earthquakes  at  former  periods  in  a  similar  manner,  several  ancient 
lines  of  beach,  consisting  of  sJiinglc  mixed  with  shells,  extending  in  a  parallel 
direction  to  the  shore  to  the  height  of  fifty  feet  above  the  sea.  The  country 
has  in  former  years  been  visited  by  earthquakes,  the  last  Of  any  conse- 
quence having  been  93  years  ago.'  % 

Part  of  the  coast  thus  elevated  is  stated  to  consist  of  granite, 
in  which  great  parallel  fissures  were  caused  by  the  earthquake. 
Besides  the  excellent  account  of  these  phenomena  given  by  Mrs. 
Graham,  the  observations  of  several  other  persons  were  published 
in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Institution,^  where  it  is  stated,  that 
*  the  whole  country,  from  the  foot  of  the  Andes  to  far  out  at  sea, 
was  raised,  the  greatest  rise  being  at  the  distance  of  about  two 

*  Page  413.  f  Page  415.  %  Ibid. 

§  Jour.  Roy.  Inst,  for  18^4.  vol.  xvii.  pp.  40.  45. 
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periods  and  at  difTcrciit  intervals  of  time  to  destroy  the  animate 
productions  of  nature,  modern  industry  has  afforded  ample  proof; 
but  the  labours  of  geologists  have  also  shown  how  much  of  the 
history  of  extinct  races  may  yet  be  rescued  from  oblivion.  It  is 
now  twenty  years  since  Play  fair  observed,  '  that  the  land  has 
been  raised  by  expansive  forces  acting  from  below,  and  there 
is  reason  to  think,  that  continents  have  alternately  ascended, 
and  descended,  within  a  period  comparatively  of  no  great  ex- 
tent.' When  the  Iluttonians  first  advanced  tlicse  doctriDes, 
no  geologists  disputed  that  there  existed  proofs  of  former 
changes,  in  the  relative  level  of  land  and  sea,  but  Playfair's  hypO: 
thesis  appeared  extravagant  to  many,  and  those  were  deemecl 
'  fearless  of  paradox  who,'  as  Mr.  Greenough  expressed  it,*  *  atr 
tributed  to  the  waves  constancy,  mobility  to  the  land.'  Yet  the 
Huttonians  were  conducted  to  these  conclusions  by  the  observa- 
tion of  a  class  of  phenomena  altogether  distinct  from  what  may 
now  be  considered  as  furnisliiug  the  most  decisive  evidence  in 
favour  of  them.  Play  fair  had  examined  with  attention  the  dislor 
cations  and  disturbances  of  rocks,  but  the  alternation  of  a  great 
series  of  marine  and  freshwater  formations  was  not  then  esta- 
blished,— nay,  has  only  been  generally  admitted  since  all  the  facts 
from  which  it  is  inferred  have  been  rigorously  examined  by  per- 
sons possessing  a  competent  knowledge  of  organic  remains,  and 
who  have  compared  recent  with  ancient  freshwater  deposits* 

It  may  not  be  superfluous  to  mention  a  few  of  the  most  striking 
of  these  facts.  The  strata  associated  with  the  Coal  contain  in 
many  countries  indications  of  a  fresh- water  origin ;  and  the  vege- 
table remains  preserved  in  them  prove  the  existence  of  dry  land  at 
the  period  of  tlieir  deposition.  The  bituminous  copper  slate  of 
Thuringia  is  of  an  older  date  than  the  magnesian  limestone  of 
the  English  series;  it  contains  reptiles  of  the  Saurian  family, 
closely  resembling  the  great  monster  that  now  lives  in  fresh  water 
in  the  torrid  zone,t  and  the  unknown  fish  that  abound  inthe  saine 
slate  are  regarded  by  Cuvier  as  related  to  freshwater  genera. 
Strata  of  freshwater  origin,  and  of  considerable  thickness,  exist 
betw^een  the  chalk  and  the  oolitic  series  in  the  south-eastern  district^ 
of  3nglaiid.;j:  The  chalk  is  exclusively  a  marine  deposit;  abd, 
fronpL  its  great  extent  in  Europe,  and  the  absence  of  vegetable 
matter,  sand  and  transported  materials,  is  considered  to  have  been 
formed  at  tlie  bottom  of  a  deep  and  tranquil  sea.  But  above  the 
chalk,  both  in  this  island  and  on  the  continent,  alternations  of 
marine  and  freshwater  strata  occur.     The  lowest  of  theqe  are 

♦  A  Crit.  Exam,  of  the  First  Principles  of  Geology,  191. 

t  Cuv.  sur  Ics  Rev.  p.  299. 

J  See  Mem.  by  Dr.  Fittoii,  Ann.  of  Phil.  Nov.  1814. 
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^l^t  geographical  infonnation.  He  describes  Uie  steppe  extend- 
1^  between  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Caspian  as 

Bfing  at  an  extremely  low  and  generally  uniform  levels  it  u  marked 
htt  proceeds)  by  an  extreme  want  of  fresh  water,  andis  covered  uith  sond 
■■rf  recent  shells,  such  as  arc  nowfound  in  the  mighbouring  seas.  The 
Jp^  and  pools  which  it  contains  are  mostly  salt,  and  the  scanty  vegeta- 
WD  of  the  steppe  consists  of  such  plants  only  as  are  found  with  ns  on 

^i  aea  coast,  or  which  are  of  a  like  nature.    The  rock  under  the  super- 
al  sand  is  a  hard  clay,  sometimes  left  bare/* 

llf .  Sti*angways  has  traced  on  the  map  accompanying  his  memoir 
be  supposed  former  communication  of  the  Black  Sea  with  the 
j^spian,  and  of  the  latter  with  the  salt  lake,  Aral, 

.JM^cording  to  which  there  must  formerly  have  been  either  two  inland 
eas  separated  by  land  in  the  neighbourhoo<l  .of  tlie  Bosphorus,  or  the 
ffc*diterranean  must  have  extended  to  the  interior  of  Asia  as  far  as  the 
3fw  steppe  continues  5  and  in  that  case  its  eastern  shore  would  have 
i^en  the  high  land  which,  in  the  steppe  of  the  Kirghis,  connects  the 
kitay  with  the  Himalaya  mountains.  Many  considerable  islands  and 
leniDsulas  would  have  been  thus  formed ;  such  as  the  Crimea,  Kharizm^ 
lie  Beshtan,  &c.,  for  the  bed  of  a.  strait  is  said  to  be  traced  across  the 
pifanius  of  Perecop,  including  the  steppe  of  the  Dnieper  on  the  north, 
ind  a  part  of  that  of  the  Crimea  on  the  south ;  the  lake  Aral  would  have 
leen  joined  by  narrow  seas  with  the  Caspian  on  the  north  •west,  and 
lOcbaps  also  on  the  south-west,  &c/ 

We  must  be  satisfied  with  referring  our  readers  to  the  author's 
own  remarks  on  the  illustration  of  several  ancient  geograpliical 
accounts  and  traditions  afforded  by  these  geological  facts. 

No  one  can  reflect  on  the  above  statements  without  being 
tempted  to  inquire  whether  the  causes  now  in  action  are, 
as  L)r.  Buckland  has  supposed,  *  the  last  expiring  eflbrts  of 
those  mighty  disturbing  forces  which  once  operated ;'+  or 
whether,  as  Ilutton  thought,  they  would  still  be  sufficient  in  a 
long  succession  of  ages  to  reproduce  analogous  results.  The  opinion 
repeated  by  M .  Cuvier  in  his  last  publication, j;  '  that  it  is  in  vain 
lo  search  in  the  forces  now  acting  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  for 
causes  sufficient  to  produce  revolutions  and  catastrophes  of 
which  the  traces  are  exhibited  in  its  envelope,'  is  entitled  without 
doubt  to  the  more  respect,  as  it  seems  lo  have  been  adopted  by 
many  in  these  later  times,  when  additional  facts  have  been  so 
industriously  accumulated.  The  total  amount  of  change  that 
has  fallen  under  the  observation  of  mankind  in  the  course  of 
3,000  years  is,  however,  so  small,  that  the  final  decision  of  this 
question  may  certainly  be  regarded  as  incalculably  remote,  and 
indeed  we  can  be  content,  for  our  part,  to  waive  the  speedier 

*  Page  37.  t  Vindiciaj  (ieologica?,  p.  5. 

t  Cuv.  Discours  sur  Ics  Rev.  &c.  y.  11. 
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miles  from  the  shore  ;*  the  supposed  area  over  which  the  earflh 
quake  extended  on  die  land  was  estimated  at  100,000  sqiort 
miles.    '  The  rise  upon  the  coast  \va«  from  two  to  four  (ieel^^ 
at  die  distance  of  a  mile  inland  it  must  have  been  from  fivtfii 
six,  or  seven  feet.'*  '  .*'' 

Nearly  at  the  same  period^  when  these  stupendous  evtetetMri 
occurring  in  South  America^  Dr.  Jack  was,- by  a  singiifav  ooiK 
cidence,  composing  his  paper  (which  also  appears  in  the  preseid 
volume)  on  the  geology  of  Pulo  Nias,  near  Sumatra,  to  mlii^ 
island  the  author  accompanied  the  late  amiable  and  lamented  Sv 
Stamford  Raffles. 

*  Near  the  surface  on  all  the  hills/  he  observeSyf  '  masses  of  danl 
origin  arc  found  lying  immediately  ahove  the  rocky  strata,  and,  to  dl 
appearances,  precisely  in  tlieir  original  position,  in  general  so  VUit 
altered,  that  their  different  species  can  he  detennined  with  certainty/  ' 

These  species  are  described  as  obviously  the  same  with  tfaost 
which  now  abound  in  the  neighbouring  sea,  sach  as  the  madreV 
pora  muricata,  and  other  branched  kinds, 

'  and  sometimes,'  he  continues,  '  the  transition  from  the  recent  to  U* 
fossil  coral,  is  only  effected  by  the  gradual  rise  of  the  land  from  (hs* 
shore.  Large  kima  shells  (chama  gigas)  are  also  fonnd  on  the  failii^ 
exactly  as  they  occur  in  the  present  reefs,  and  are  collected  by  the  ialM- 
bitants  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  into  rings  for  the  arms  and  wihH; 
Every  thing  seems  to  indicate  that  the  surface  of  the  tsUmd  mtui  d  mm 
time  have  been  the  bed  of  the  ocean*  X 

From  the  great  inclination  of  the  strata  of  Pulo  Nias,  and  tiis 
dislocation  they  sometimes  appear  to  have  sufiered,  and  ffiomtiie 
absence  of  similar  unchanged  and  unfossilized  corals  and  dielb 
on  the  adjacent  coast  of  Sumatra,  Dr.  Jack  inclines  to  the  hjjfoh 
thesis  that  there  has  been  a  heaving  up  of  the  island  by  a  toKt 
from  beneath; — Nay, 

'  although  it  must  be  regarded,*  he  adds,  '  as  a  phenomenon  of  a  noil 
singular  kind,  that  so  large  an  island,  diversified  with  numeroat .  bib 
from  800  to  3,000  feet  in  height,  should  have  been  heaved  up  froni  dbe 
sea  with  so  little  disturbance  to  the  fragile  marine  productions  oa  .^l' 
surface, — the  appearance  and  nature  of  these  productions  would  Hi^Vt*^. 
a  comparatively  recent  date  to  the  event.'§  *   , 

In  a  paper  by  Mr.  Strang  ways  ou  the  geology  of  Russia*  (iif0 
included  ni  the  volume  now  under  review,)  are  some  very  in^ 
portant  observations  on  the  great  changes  in  the  distiibutuvi  ajf 
land  and  sea  that  seem  to  have  occurred  at  no  distant  period,  if 
one  of  those  few  portions  of  the  globe  of  which  we  have  any  an- 

•  Jour.  Roy.  lust,  for  1824.  vol.  xvii.  pp.  40.  45. 

t  Pag3  103.  t  Page  40'J.  §  Ibid. 
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oIlfDt  jgeagny>luqiil :  information.  He  describes  .th^  steppe  exteQ^r. 
|i|(|i.il»0twjeeii  die  Black  Sea  and  the  Caspian  as  ...t- 

^iflim  at  an.  extremely  low  and  generally  uniform  leyelc  ft  Is  marked 
OfS^ipflioeecU}  by,an  extreme  want  of  fresh  water^  andigaycered  %ith  sand 
isiiif  recmt  shells^  ^uch  as  are  now  found  in  the  neighbouring  seas,  Tbe. 
IgPjfi.aiid  pools  wbicb  it  contains  are  mostly  salt,  apd  the  scanty  vegeta- 
Uop  of  the  steppe  consists  of  sucb  plants  only  as  are  found  with  ns  on 
we  ftea  coasts  or  which  are  of  a  like  nature.  The  rock  under  the  snper- 
flnsiTsand  is  a  hard  clay^  sometimes  left  bare/* 

Sxjf.'^trangways  has  traced  on  the  map  accompanying  his  metnoy 
die  flhSpposed  former  communication  of  the  Black  Sea. with  the'' 
Caspian^  and  of  the  latter  with  the  salt  lake,  Aral,    ^  - 

'^ieiccQrding  to  which  there  must  formerly  baye.been  eitlier  two  iidan4 
•seas  separated  by  land  in  the  neighbourhood  jof  the  Bo$phorus,  or  the 
MediteiT^ean  must  have  extended  to  the  interior  of  Asia  as  far  as  .th^ 
low  steppe  continues  5  and  in  thai  case  its  eastern  shore  would  bay<B 
hbca  tbe  high  land  which,  in  the  steppe  of  the  Kirgbis,  connects  tb^ 
Altay  with  the  Himalaya  mountains^  Many  considerable  idatidr  dnA 
peninsulas  would  have  been  thus  fonned)  such  as  the  Crimea,  Kbmrimik 
iheiBeshtan,  &c.,  for  tbe  bed  of  a,  strait  is  said  to  be  traced  across  .tb» 
Mmras  of  Perecop,  including  the  steppe  of  the  Dnieper  on  tbe  noitb^ 
wjtii  a  part  of  that  of  the  Crimea  on  the  south  -,  the  lake  Aral  would  bavfi 
been  joined  by  narrow  seas  with  the  Caspian  on  the  north^westy  an^ 
peibaps  also  on  the  south-west,  &c/ 

We  must  be  satisfied  with  referring  our  readers  to  the  author^a 
own  remarks  on  the  illustration  of  several  ancient  geograpliical 
accounts  and  traditions  afforded  by  these  geological  facts. 

No  one  can  reflect  on  the  above  statements  without  being 
tempted  to  inquire  whether  the  causes  now  in  action  are^ 
as  Dr.  Buckland  has  supposed,  '  the  last  expiring  efibrts  of 
those  mighty  disturbing  forces  which  once  operated ;'+  or 
whether,  as  Hutton  thought,  they  would  still  be  sufficient  in  |t 
long  succession  of  ages  to  reproduce  analogous  results.  TheopinioB 
repeated  by  M.  Cuvier  in  his  last  publication, j;  '  that  it  is  m  vain 
to  search  in  the  forces  now  acting  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  for 
causes  sufficient  to  produce  revolutions  and  catastrophes  .  of 
which  the  traces  are  exhibited  in  its  envelope,'  is  entitled  without 
doubt  to  the  more  respect,  as  it  seems  to  have  been  adopted  by 
many  in  these  later  times,  when  additional  facts  have  been  so 
industriously  accumulated.  The  total  amount  of  change  that 
has  fallen  under  the  observation  of  mankind  in  the  course  of 
3,000  years  is,  however,  so  small,  that  the  final  decision  of  this 
question  may  certainly  be  regarded  as  incalculably  remote,  and 
indeed  we  can  be  content,  for  our  part,  to  waive  the  s|)eedier 

*  Page  37.  t  Vindiciaj  Geologicae,  p.  5. 

t  Cuv.  Discours  sur  Ics  Rev.  &c.  p.  41. 
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solution ;  for  we  arc  not  so  warmly  interested  in  favour  of  any  I" 
theory,  as  to  wish,  with  King  Henry,  |° 

' that  one  might  read  the  book  of  fate  ■ 

And  see  the  revohition  of  the  times 
Make  mountains  level,  and  the  continent. 
Weary  of  solid  firmness,  melt  itself 
Into  the  sea.* 
But  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  it  appears  premature  to 
assume  that  existing  agents  could  not,  in  the  lapse  of  ages,  produce 
such  effects  as  fall   principally  under  the  examination  of  tlie 
geologist.     It  is  an  assumption,  moreover,  directly  calculated  to 
repress  the  ardour  of  inquiry,  by  destroying  all  hope  of  inter- 
preting what  is  obscure  in  the  past  by  an  accurate  investigatioii 
of  the  present  phienomena  of  nature. 

Iliose  naturalists  who  have  prosecuted  with  the  greatest  ouccesa 
die  study  of  fossil  remains  concur  in  opinion  that  uie  earth  during 
tlie  deposition  of  the  secondary  strata  was  not  in  a  state  of  chaotic 
confusion.    There  are  proofs  of  occasional  convulsions,  but  there 
are  also  proofs  of  intervening  periods  of  order  and  tranquillity; 
The  notion  of  a  continually  decreasing  energy  in  nature's  po>Mrer 
to  modify  and  disturb  the  earth's  surface  iirst  originated  in  the 
observation  that  strata  of  the  highest  antiquity  have  sufiiered  the 
greatest  and  most  general  derangement.     But  such  must  be' the    { 
necessary  effect  of  the  uniform  action  of  the  same  cause  through- 
out a  long  succession  of  ages;  and  the  frequent  unconfonnalmity 
of  strata  clearly  shows  that  disturbances  have  taken  place  at 
many  and  at  different  periods.     There  would  perhaps  have  been 
some  weight  in  the  argument  if  the  derangement  of  recent  depo^ 
sits  were  not  merely  of  more  partial  occurrence,  but  invariably  on 
a  scale  of  inferior  violence.     But  the  fact  is  far  odierwise.     We 
iind  the  chalk  in  Ireland  extensively  intermixed  with  trap,  and  in 
Hampshire  thrown  together  with  more  recent  formations  into'  a 
vertical  position.    Beds  of  the  purbeck  series  in  Dorsetshire,  and 
of  the  plastic  clay  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  are  contorted  in -the  same 
manner  as  primary  clay  slate.    In  no  part  of  Europe  are  efiectrcf  ' 
disturbance  displayed  on  so  stupendous  a  scale  as  in  the  Alprf. 
Yet  the  date  of  this  convulsion  is,  geologically  speaking,  extremely 
modern,  for  marine  strata  as  recent  as  the  green  sand,  chalk,  aad 
even  some  tertiar}'  formations  are  discovered  in  this,  chain  at  an 
elevation  of  more  than  ten  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ste. 
Professor  Buckland  has  remarked  that  these  Alpine  tertiary  de» 
posits  are  '  contemporaneous  fragments  of  the  more  extensive 
strata  of  the  adjacent  low  countries.'"^     Since  then  the  disturbing 

*  '  On  thfc  Foriiiriiiou  of  Valleys  bjr  I^lcvatiou.*    G«ol.  Trans,  vol,  ii.  td  aer.  p.  If. 
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fee  continued  unimpaired  even  subsequently  to  the  formation 
"some  tertiary  deposits,  those  geologists  who  contend  it  is  now  in 
^*^wane  must  reason  from  a  very  limited  number  of  facts  indeed. 
Both  Mr.  Poulett  Scrope*  and  Dr.  Daubenyf'  in  their  recent 
t^iiblications  agree  in  considering  that  the  effects  produced  at  pre- 
^^nt  by  eartliquakes  and  volcanos  are  at  least  analogous  in  kind^  if 
^^iferior  in  degree,  to  those  that  have  resulted  from  similar  agents 
Ittt' remote  aeras.     More  than  170  volcanos  are  at  present  in  acti- 
vity on  the  land,  even  if  separate  orifices  at  a  short  diatance  from 
%iiie .  another  be  reckoned  as  one  volcano  ;  and  there  is  reason  to 
Brieve  that  there  are  at  least  as  many,  and  probably  a  much 
Bpteater  number,  beneath  the  sea — the  power  of  which  latter  in 
^frowing  up  islands  and  altering  the  bed  of  the  sea  is  well  known^ 
^    The  chain  of  extinct  volcanos  described  by  the  above  men- 
;1lioned  authors  in  Auvergne,  the  latest  of  which  became  extinct 
^before  the  period  of  any  historical  records ;  the  streams  of  lava,  which 
^Cflun  be  traced  from  their  craters  to  the  choked  up  vallies,  and  to 
^jbe  ancient  courses  of  rivers  thereby  diverted  into  new  channek; — 
?diese  and  many  more  phenomena  raise  the  strongest  presumption 
^  favour  of  the  great  antiquity  of  some  parts  of  the  Europeaii 
;  continent,  j:    When  we  consider  the  deltas  of  large  rivers,  die  strata 
Mi  the  bottom  of  freshwater  lakes  in  Germany,  Italy,  and  England, 
itrnt,  above  all,  the  recent  deposits  at  the  bottom  of  the  great  Ame- 
4rican  lakes  Superior  and  Huron,  inclosing  shells  of  the  very  species 
now  inhabiting  those  lakes  ^and  exposed  to  view  in  consequence 
-of  the  subsidence  of  the  water  occasioned  by  the  partial  destruc- 
tion of  their  barriers,^  we  can  affirm  with  certainty  that  modern 
ifireshwater  deposits,  of  no  inconsiderable  thickness,  far  exceed  ia 
area  the  ancient  freshwater  formations,  at  present  described.  As  to 
*the  scale  on  which  submarine  strata  are  now  formed,  we  r^nain,  of 
Tourse,  in  comparative  ignorance,  but  it  is  certainly  more  considers^ 
-ble  than  has  been  supposed  by  many.     Whether  the  coral  reefs  <rf 
4ie  East  Indian  archipelago  are  built  up  from  an  unfathomable 
'depdi,  as  Flinders  imagined,  or  are  based  on  submarine  volcanos, 
'fts  Kotzebue  and  more  modern  writers  suppose,  we  are  at  least 
certain,  from  the  manner  in  which  these  zoophytes  increase,  and 
from  the  necessary  accumulation  of  their  broken  fragments,  tibat 
4hose  aggregations  of  calcareous  matter  cannot  be  of  slight  depth, 
while  we  know  that  their  superficial  extent  is  immense.     Captain 

King,  in  his  late  survey  of  Australia,  sailed  along  a  continued 

'» 1  —        ■    "  ■ 

•  Considerations  on  Volcanos,  by  G.  Poulett  Scrope,  Esq.  London.  lQ'i5> 

-f-  See  p.  2.  Description  of  active  and  extinct  Volcanos,  by  Charles  Daubeny,  M.IX 
London. 1826. 

X  Letters  to  Professor  Jameson,  on  the  Volcanos  of  Auvergne,  by  Charles  Daubtfiy* 
W.U.  F.K.S.  ,^ 

§  Pr.  Bigsby  in  the  Journal  of  Science,  dec.  No.  37.  pp.  262,  ^63, 
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line  of  coral  reef  for  700  mites,  interrupted  only  by  a  few  iutemb 
not  exx:eeding  30  miles.  These  reefs  stretch  from  the  northrevt 
coast  of  Australia  towards  ^cw  Guinea,  and  very  far  exceed  m 
length  any  chain  of  secondary  mountains  in  £urope.  It  is  uime- 
cessary  to  remind  the  geologist,  how  close  a  resemblance  maasei 
of  sucli  zoophytes  intermixed  with  calcareous  sand  and  the  exuvic 
of  testacea  so  abundant  in  tropical  seas,  must  bear  to  the  greiter 
part  of  the  ancient  oolitic  formations.  A  calcareous  concrelid 
sand-rock  unquestionably  of  modern  formation  liaa  been  fouii 
to  exist  in  Australia  throughout  a  space  of  no  less  than  25  dmea 
of  latitude,  and  an  equal  extent  of  longitude,  on  the  soiithen^ 
west,  and  north-west  coasts.  We  might  adduce  many  more  ei» 
amples  from  the  Mediterranean,  and  otlier  seas,  but  we  shiD 
content  ourselves  with  stating,  in  conclusion,  that  the  stone  of 
Guadaloupe  containing  the  human  skeletons  is,  in  parts,  as  coor 
pact  as  tlie  greater  proportion  of  our  secondary  rocks.  Thii 
description  of  rock  is  very  common  in  the  West  Indian  Archi? 
pelago,  and  increases  rapidly;  it  forms  the  *  gained  land/  ^riudi 
has  extended  the  plain  of  Cayes  in  St.  Domingo,  and  there  th 
remains  of  pottery  and  otlier  human  implements  have  been  fouri 
at  the  depth  of  20  feet.* 

There  are  still,  it  may  be  said,  some  conglomerate  rocks  i| 
Europe  and  in  America,  such,  for  instance,  as  are  remarkaUj 
exhibited  both  in  the  old  and  new  red  sandstone  formatiops,  thit 
evhice  a  continued  and  destructive  action  over  a  great  extent -of 
the  globe,  unparalleled  by  existing  causes.  That  the  suddea 
elevation  or  subsidence  of  land  might  be  attended  with  such  car 
tastrophes  will,  however,  hardly  bo  denied.  Earthquakes  mj 
volcanos  are,  for  tlic  most  part,  characterized  by.  brief  periods  of 
intense  activity,  interrupted  by  irregular  intervals  of  quiescence-t 
Of  the  duration  of  these  intervals  we  must  be,  at  present,  altDp 
gether  ignorant,  for  centuries  of  complete  tranquillity  have  intB^ 
vened    between    recorded   eruptions  of  volcanos    accompanied 

with  violent  shocks  of  earthquakes. But  we  cannot,  albv 

ourselves  to  speculate  farther  on  these  topics,  and  return  to  W 
zoological  obser\'ations. 

Of  birds  an  extremely  limited  number  have  hitherto  been  djit 
covered  in  a  fossil  state,  and  their  scarcity  forma  a  strUuiig  coabiflt 
to  tlie  abundance  of  other  kinds  of  vertebrated  animals.  In  lb 
gypsum  of  Paris,  however,  before  mentioned,  several  well  idefiaed 
species  have  been  found  and  described  by  M.  Cuvier.  They 
were  coeval  with  the  Palajotherium  and  its  contemporaries,  and 
were  different,  like  them,  from  any  species  now  living;'  yet,irilb 

♦  Cuv.  Discours  snr  Ics  Kev.  &f.  p.  i:j4.  -J  Scrope,  on  VoIeuMM,  p.ft 

respect 
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respect  to  *  the  general  laws  of  co-existence  and  structure^  and 
all  }hat  relates  to  the  nature  of  their  organs  and  their  essential 
functions/  they  were  the  same  as  those  of  our  own  time/* 

But  in  oviparous  quadrupeds,  remarkable  alike  for  their  mag- 
nitude and  organization,  nature  has,  in  ancient  epochs^  teemed 
tfiroughout  tliese  latitudes  with  a  prolific  power  not  exerted  at 
|>resent  even  between  the  tropics.  These  quadrupeds  occur  in 
••(rata  of  far  more  ancient  date  than  the  viviparous  class.  They 
-nake  dieir  first  appearance  in  England  in  the  lias,  where  many 
akeletons  are  procured  in  so  perfect  a  state  that  the  most  exact 
Ji^nowledge  has  been  obtained  of  dieir  structure.  In  the  volume 
liefbre  us  are  two  excellent  papers,  by  Mr.  Conybeare,  on  the 
libsteological  characters  of  the  fossil  genera  Ichtibiyosaurns  and 
Plesiosaurus,  both  first  discovered  and  determined  in  this  country* 

*  The  Icbthyosaunis  is  an  animal  entirely  sui  generis ;  possessing,  how* 
iBVer,  sufficient  analogies  with  the  Saurian  order  to  justify  our  referring 
Jt  to  that  great  natural  division : — it  holds  an  intermediate  place  between 
4hc  crocodile  and  lacertae.* 

Like  the  Cetacea  it  was  exclusively  an  inhabitant  of  the  sea ;  its 
«ye8  were  of  an  enormous  size,  its  neck  short,  its  tail  extremely 
tong,  its  paddles  broad  and  flat,  and  its  whole  frame  admirably 
Jidapted  for  passing  with  rapidity  through  the  water.  Mr.  Co- 
pybeare  has  ascertained  four  distinct  species :  one  of  these,  !• 
icommunis,  sometimes  exceeds  twenty  feet  in  length ;  and  I.  pla- 
fyodon  was  yet  more  gigantic. 

The  Plesiosaurus  was  still  more  extraordinary.  Of  this  genus 
five  species  are  ascertained,  ^n  almost  entire  skeleton  of  one  of 
Aese — P.  dolichodeirus,  found  in  lias  at  Lyme  Regis  in  Dorset- 
shire, and  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  is 
figured  in  this  volume.  This  specimen  does  not  exceed  eight  or 
nine  feet  in  length,  but  the  same  species  sometimes  attained 
the  length  of  twenty  feet.  It  was  distinguished  from  all  known 
oviparous  and  viviparous  quadrupeds,  by  a  thia  slender  neck^ 
equalling  or  exceeding  the  body  in  length,  and  composed  of  abov^ 
thirty  vertebrae. 

*  This  gi-eat  increase/ observes  Mr.  Conybeare,  'of  the  number  of  joints 
m  the  neck  is  the  more  remarkable  from  the  rigoiu  with  which  nature 
appears  in  most  cases  to  have  enforced  the  law  of  a  very  limited  number. 
In  all  quadrupedal  animals,  in  all  the  mammalia,  (excepting  only  the 
tridactyi  sloths,  which  have  nine,)  the  series  is  exactly  seven ;  and  so 
strict  is  this  rule,  that  even  the  short  and  stiff  neck  of  the  whale,  and 
the  long  and  flexible  neck  of  the  cameleopard  are  formed  out  of  the  same 
elementary  number  ;  the  vertebrae  in  the  former  instance  being  extremely 
thin  and  anchylosed  together,  and  in  the  latter  greatly  elongated.    Rep- 

*  Cuv.  Gss.  Foss.  vol.  iii.  pp.  15.  256. 

tiles 
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tiles  possess  oiily  from  three  to  eiglit  cervical  vertebrae  ;  birds  approacfa- 
ing  ill  this  more  nearly  to  the  present  species,  but  still  falling  greatly 
short  of  it,  have  from  nine  to  twenty-three,  the  number  being  the 
greatest  in  the  swan/* 

As  the  tail  of  the  Plesiosaurus  was  short,  and  the  neck  long^  its 
form  was  the  converse  of  that  of  the  Ichthyosaurus,  and 

*  the  views  of  Geoffroy  de  St.  Hilaire,'  says  Mr.  Conybeare,  '  that 
nature,  in  the  organization  of  the  animal  frame,  has  caused  the  stenul 
portion  to  shift  its  position  along  the  vertebral  column,  seem  to  derife 
an  important  corroboration  from  the  structure  of  this  animal-;  but  it  is 
remarkable  that  whereas  the  sternum  holds  a  mean  position  in  quadju- 
peds,  and  is  thrown  forwards  in  fishes,  and  backwards  in  birdSj  yet  its 
position  in  this  instance  assimilates  the  Plesiosaurus  less  to  fisheSj  tucyog^ 
destined  to  move  in  the  same  element,  than  to  birds,  and  exhibits  at  tbt 
same  time  a  very  wide  departure  from  the  type  of  the  Saurian  tribe. . 

From  the  smallness  of  its  head,  its  length  of  neck  and  short- 
ness of  tail,  the  Plesiosaurus,  altliougli  it  wanted  a  shell,  was  in 
some  degree  analogous  in  its  general  proportions  to  the  tortoise 
and  turtle — the  latter  it  must  have  resembled  in  its  motion. 

'  That  it  was  aquatic  is  evident  from  the  form  of  its  paddles  ^  that  it 
was  marine  is  almost  equally  so  from  the  remains  with  which  it  is  uni- 
versally associated  -,  that  it  may  have  occasionally  visited  the  shore,  the 
resemblance  of  its  extremities  to  those  of  the  turtle  may  lead  ns  to  con- 
jecture ',  its  motion,  however,  must  have  been  very  awkward  on  land  ;  its 
long  neck  must  have  impeded  its  progress  through  the  water,  presentidg 
a  striking  contrast  to  the  organization  which  so  admirably  fits  the  Icl^ 
thyosaurus  to  cut  through  the  waves.  May  it  not  therefore  be  oon- 
clud^d  (since,  in  addition  to  these  circumstances,  its  respiration 'most 
have  required  frequent  access  of  air)  that  it  swam  upon  or  near  the  sur- 
face, arching  back  its  long  neck  like  the  swan,  and  occasionally  darting 
it  down  at  the  fish  which  happened  to  float  within  its  reach  V- — ^p.  3,88. 

.  The  habits  here  ascribed  by  Mr.  Conybeare  to  the  Plesioaau- 
Kus  correspond  very  closely  with  those  of  the  Testudo  feror,  an 
inliabitant  of  Pensylvania,  Carolina,  and  East  Florida,  whose 
ueck  when  extended  is  nearly  equal  to  its  shell  in  length.  It 
is  described  in  Shaw's  Zoology ,t  as  '  fond  of  the  oiuddy  parts  (tf 
rivers,  hiding  itself  among  the  roots  and  leaves  of  water-plants, 
and  thence  springing  on  its  prey,  stretching  out  its  neck  toaft 
incredible  length,  and  seizing  with  celerity  birds,  &c/  A  jreetOn 
ration  of  the  skeleton  of  the  Plesiosaurus  dolichodeirus^ .  abd 
another  of  that  of  the  Ichthyosaurus  communis,  are  given  by- Mr: 
Gonybeare.  We  need  say  nothing  of  the  discernment  and  astaitEH 
hiical  skill  with  which  these  tasks  have  been  performed;  it  is 
only  necessary  to  mention  that  M.  Cuvier,  by  adopting  in  almost 
every  particular,  and  after  a  full  examination,  in  his  Fdssit  Os;^ 

♦  Page  383.  f  Vol.  iii.  p.  65,  60.    ^ 
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teology,  Mr.  Conybeare's  descriptions  and  plates,  has  paid  our 
distinguished  countryman  the  highest  compliment  that  it  was  pos- 
sible for  him  to  receive. 

'  "In  this  volume  is  a  notice,  by  Dr.  Buckland,  of  die  Megalo- 
saurus  of  Stonesfield,  another  genus  of  fossil  oviparous  quadru- 
peds of  prodigious  magnitude.  Although  the  known  parts  of  the 
skeleton  are  at  present  very  limited,  it  is  ascertained  to-  have  be- 
longed to  the  order  of  Saurians.  From  the  dimensions  of  a  thigh 
bone  belonging  to  this  animal,  in  the  museum  at  Oxford,  Cuvier, 
judging  from  tlie  ordinary  standard  of  the  lizard  family,  assigned 
to  the  individual  to  which  it  belonged  a  length  exceeding  forty  feet, 
and  h  bulk  equal  to  an  elephant  seven  feet  high.  But  a  femur 
twice  as  large  has  since  been  discovered,  together  with  other 
boiies  of  another  of  the  same  species^  in  the  ferruginous  sandstone. 
of  Tilgate  Forest,  near  Cuckfield,  in  Sussex.  This  is  preserved 
til  the  collection  of  Mr.  Gideon  M^ntell,  of  Lewes. 

*  If,'  says  the  Professor, '  the  total  length  and  height  of  animals  were 
i\i  proportion  to  the  linear  dimensions  of  their  extremities,  the  beast  in 
question  would  have  equalled  in  height  our  largest  elephants,  and  in 
length  fallen  but  little  short  of  the  largest  whales ;  but  as  the  longi- 
tudinal growth  of  animals  is  not  in  so  high'  a  ratio,  after  making  some 
deduction,  we  may  calculate  the  length  of  this  reptile  from  Cuckfield  at 
innw  sixty  to  scxenty  feet.* 

,  We  ought  not  to  omit,  when  speaking  of  the  fossil  reptiles 
found  in  Sussex,  the  Iguanodon,  which,  like  the  three  former 
genera,  has  been  first  discovered  in  this  county.  Mr.  Mantell^ 
upon  comparing  the  teeth  with  those  of  a  recent  Iguana  iu  the 
College  of  Surgeons,  satisfactorily  ascertained  its  aflSnity  to  that 
animal;  the  teeth  arc  remarkable  for  their  serrated  edges  and 
Uie  ridges  on  the  vertical  surface.*  This  reptile  is  supposed 
Jo  have  been  sixty  feet  in  length,  to  have  been  herbivorous,  and 
probably  to  have  inhabited  fresh  water;  for  the  assemblage  of 
organic  remains  in  the  strata  that  inclose  it,  afford  almost  un- 
equivocal proofs  of  having  been  de|>osited  hi  the  estuary  of  a 
■great  river.  The  largest  living  species  of  crocodiles  are  said 
sonietlnies  to  attain  thirty  feet  in  length,t  but  they  rarely  exceed 
•twenty.  Huge  reptilts  now  inhabit  exclusively  wanner  latitudes; 
.diey  are  most  abundant  between  the  tropics;  but  in  the  northern 
hemisphere,  both  in  Morth  America  and  in  Africa,  tliey  some- 
times exceed  this  limit  by  ten  or  twelve  degrees. 

We   cannot  wonder  that    geologists  have  been  suspected  of 
a  love  for  the  marvellous,  and  that  sceptics  shoidd  be  exceedingly 


*  Cuv.  Obs.  Foss.  vol.  V.  pari  ii.  |).  o'6\,  f  Shaw,  voL  iii.  p.  186. 
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numerous  in  this  our  island,  although  It  is  still  as  true  as  it  was 
in  die  time  of  Trinculo,  tliat  if '  a  strange  beast'  be  exhibited  here, 
*  liicrc  is  not  a  holydaj  fool  but  would  give  a  piece  of  silver.' 
Whether  it  be  a  giant  or  a  dwarf,  a  natural  or  artificial  deformity, 
a  Chinese  mermaid,  or  anv  creature  born  with  more  or  less  than 
its  due  proportion  of  members,  it  will  not  want  admirers  of  a  cer- 
tain class.  But  there  is  also  no  country  where  so  many  persoiis 
can  be  found  of  inquiring  mind  and  liberal  education,  and  yet 
almost  entirely  ignorant  even  of  the  first  elementary  steps  of  iiatuinl 
history.  If  these  are  without  skill  in  comparative  anatomy,  and 
are  yet  interested  in  the  results  of  these  osteological  researches, 
we  may  remind  diem  that  a  leaning  on  the  side  of  credulity  was 
deemed  truly  philosophical  by  Pliny — *  nam  mihi  contuenti  se- 
persuasit  Rerum  Natura  nihil  incredibile  exisUmare  de  eSt,**  *  If 
any  thing  could  justify,'  says  Cuvicr,  *  those  hydras  and  other 
monsters  whose  figures  are  so  often  repeated  in  the  monuments 
of  the  middle  ages,  it  would  iucontestably  be  the  Plesiosaunis.^ 
Yet  we  may  confidendy  say  of  this  creature,  and  of  die  Megalo- 
saurus  and  Iguanodon,  what  Ariosto  had  the  audacity  to  declaFS 
of  his  hyppo-griffin : 

'  Non  finzion  d'  incanto  come  il  resto 
Ma  yero  e  natural  si  vedea  questo.' 

The  Pterodactyls,  however,  or  flying  lizards,  described  by 
Cuvier,!  recal  still  more  forcibly  to  our  recollection  the  winged 
dragons  of  fabulous  legends.  They  might,  perhaps,  have  been  as 
inoffensive  as  the  small  flying  reptile  now  found  in  Asia  and 
Africa  ;§  but  the  size  of  some  of  them,  their  long  jaws  armed 
with  sharp  teedi,  and  the  hooked  nails  of  their  claws,  would 
render  them  truly  terrific  were  they  to  revisit  Christendom,  now 
no  longer  under  the  shield  of  the  Seven  Champions.  That  we 
should  find  some  fictitious  animals  of  romance  nearly  realized^ 
upon  being  suddenly  admitted  as  it  were  to  the  creations  of  new 
worlds,  will  surprize  none  who  are  conversant  with  the  laws. of 
organic  nature,  and  who  have  well  considered  the  principles  on 
which  the  charms  of  poetic  fiction  depend.  In  fabricating  ima- 
ginary animals  the  license  of  fiction  does  not  extend  to  extrava- 
gant violations  of  known  analogies,  but  merely  to  the  combi" 
nation  of  parts  and  functions  never  yet  seen  to  co*ex]st«  Itb 
not  long  since  naturalists  discovered  in  a  living  animal,  the  Omf- 
thorhyiichus  of  New  Holland,  the  organization  and  haluts  not 

•  Pliny,  lib.  xi.  chap.  3. 

f  Cuvier,  Discours  sur  Ics  Rev.  p.  303.     1825. 

X  Cuv.  Oss.  Fo».  vol.  ii.  part  ii.  p.  358.  380. 

$  Uraco  voluns  of  Linn.     See  Shaw,  vul.  iii.  p.  177. 
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only  of  diflFer^nt  genera,  but  of  three  distinct  classes  of  formfef 
systems,  all  united  and  blended  together  in  one  single  individual; 

To  enter  at  large  into  the  consideration  of  other  classes  of  organic 
remains,  or  to  examine  in  detail  those  described  in  the' present 
▼ohimey  would  be  inconsistent  with  our  present  limits  and  scope. 
In  the  illustration  of  these  objects,  lithography  has  been  ducCess- 
ftilly  employed.  This  art,  so  strongly  recommended  by  its  su- 
rfer cheapness,  may  exert  a  favourable  influence  on  the  futuref 
progress  of  science,  and  particularly  on  natural  history,  which 
nas  always  been  retarded  by  the  unavoidable  expense  of  en* 
graving.  The  plates  descriptive  of  the  osteological  structure  of 
the  large  Reptiles  we  have  been  mentioning  deserve  especial  com-> 
niendation,  as  do  the  figures  of  plants  discovered  by  Mr.  Mantell 
in  the  same  strata  with  the  Iguanodon,  near  Cuckfield  in  Sussex; 
These  remains  consist  partly  of  ferns,  that  numerous  fossil  genus, 
and  partly  of  vegetable^!  analogous  to  the  genera  Zamia  and  Cycas; 
now  particularly  characteristic  of  tropical  regions.  ITie  plates 
of  Orthocerffi*  from  the  islands  of  Lake  Huron  are  also  admi^- 
rably  executed  in  lithography.  These  chambered  univalve  shells, 
BO  interesting  to  the  conchologist  from  the  peculiar  structure  of 
the  siphuncle,  are  described  in  a  paper  by  Dr.  Bigsby  on  the 
geology  of  part  of  North  America  bordering  on  Lake  Huron. 
No  recent  species  of  Orthocera  hitherto  discovered  exceeds  half 
an  inch  in  length;  the  fossil  species  both  in  Europe  and  Americsi 
frequently  attain  the  length  of  many  feet.  The  only  multilocular 
univalve  Testacea  of  large  dimensions  now  existing  are  sotne 
species  of  Nautilus,  and  these  are  confined  to  tropical  climates. 
The  abundance  therefore  of  Ammonites,  Orthocerae,  and  Nautili 
of  great  magnitude,  in  the  strata  of  Europe  and  North  America, 
is  Nvorthy  of  observation,  as  tending,  in  concurrence  with  other 
branches  of  organic  remains,  to  confirm  that  striking  deduction 
of  geology,  that  the  former  temperature  of  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere was  much  higher  than  it  is  at  present. 

As  the  fossil  species  appear  to  be  all,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
extinct,  we  reason  only  from  analogy  when  we  draw  this  conclu- 
sion, and  we  ought  therefore  to  require  a  great  accumulation  of 
evidence,  togetlier  with   perfect   harmony  in  the   proofs.     This 
question,  concerning  the  former  temperature  of  the  globe,  is  ex- 
tremely interesting,  and  it  has  so  often  been  alluded  to  during  our 
consideration  of  fossil  animals  and  plants,  that  we  shall  lay  before 


•  However  threat  may  be  the  expedience  of  a  speedy  reform  in  the  nomenclature  of 
tialnral  liistory ,  we  must  not  attempt  it  in  this  place.  It  may  be  as  well,  in  compassion 
ho  the  uninit);'iic(i,  to  inform  ihcm  that,  when  Lamaick  writes  Orthocera,  he  means  Or- 
thr>ceras,  and  th;it,  in  the  language  now  spoken  by  conchologists,  Orlhoccrac  stands  for 
Ortlioccrata. 

our 
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our  readers  a  concise  view  of  the  principal  data  on  wliich  the 
prevailing  opinions  of  naturalists  in  regard  to  it  are  founded. 

Remains  of  large  herbivorous  quadrupeds  occur  in  the  superfi- 
cial gravel  of  Europe  and  North  America,  referable  to  genera  now 
confined  to  warmer  climates.  Their  number  does  not  diminish 
as  we  proceed  northwards,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  greatest 
abundance  has  been  found  in  Siberia,  where  the  vegetation  iB 
now  so  scanty  and  buried  for  so  long  a  time  under  the  snow  of 
a  polar  winter,  that  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  how  herds  of  ele^ 
phants  could  ever  have  existed  there,  had  the  climate  been  alway^  ■ 
so  severe  as  it  is  at  present.  Various  oviparous  quadrupedsi 
tortoises,  turtles,  crocodiles,  and  those  gigantic  Saurian  animalS| 
which  engaged  our  attention  in  an  earlier  part  of  this  essay,  ai^ 
distributed  in  profusion  throughout  the  strata  of  every  part  of 
Europe,  some  even  in  the  most  recent  formations  above  the  chalk, 
and  others  in  dillerent  parts  of  the  series,  down  to  the  lias  and 
the  copper-slate  of  Thuringia  inclusive.  Nothing  analogous  to 
these  classes  of  large  reptiles  exists  at  present  in  temperatq 
latitudes.  . , 

Univalve  shells  are  said  to  predominate  in  number  over  bivftlve9 
throughout  the  secondary  strata  in  Europe,  as  at  present  in  tr07 
pical  seas.*  To  the  occurrence  of  large  chambered  univalve 
shells,  and  the  conclusions  to  which  they  point,  we  need  not 
again  refer.  Corals  and  other  zoophytes  are  found  at  present  to 
increase  in  size,  in  variety  of  species,  and  rapidity  of  growth,  as 
we  approach  the  equator.  They  form  large  reefs  in  intertropical 
seas,  where  their  comminuted  fra(;ments  constitute  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  beach,  and  are  remarkable  for  their  tendency  to 
consolidate,  with  other  loose  materials,  into  rock.  Such  a  state  of 
things  must  be  supposed  to  have  existed  when  the  oolitic  series  and 
many  other  strata  in  Europe  were  deposited.  But  as  we  ascend 
towards  the  superior  and  more  recent  formations,  which  t:ontam 
genera  of  shells  more  analogous  to  those  now  inhabiting  our-sei^ 
fossil  zoophytes  become  much  rarer  and  inferior  in  size. 

The  above  inferences  are  derived  from  so  extensive  a  colLeCr 
tion  of  facts,  that  the  number  of  exceptions  must  be  regarded  .as 
singularly  small,  and  most  of  these  are  merely  founded  on  analogy 
like  the  evidence  on  the  other  side.  Remains  of  Cetaceous  animals, 
for  example,  of  a  genus  now  exclusively  tropical,  have  beendis* 
covered  in  a  limestone  in  France,  the  calcaire  grossHref  wiA^ 
species  of  another  Cetaceous  genus  now  peculiar  to  the  frozen- 
zonc.t     A  more  remarkable  exception  occurs  in  the  discovery  of 

w 

•  Defranco,  Tnb.  dos  Corps  Or«;.  Foss.  5l.  125. 
t  Cuv.  Di  scours  sur  les  lie  v.  p.  313. 
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booefl  (j.f  a  deer  (not  distiuguishable.irom  a  reiii-dccr,  a  species 
now.  couliBed  to  frozen  latitudes)  witli  those  of  tlie  Kliinoceios 
and.other  fossil  quadrupeds  of  the  same  epocli.*  They,  howevei", 
bejofig  to  superficial  gravel,  and  i^  is  not  pretended  that  tlm 
o/r^ftDic  remains  of  thb  r/eAris  afford  fluch  strong  indications  of  a 
tnipjcal  temperature  as  older  formationa ;  besid^  that  it  is  impo»^ 
athle  to  affirm  that  ^nimala  tluis  confusedly  mUed  to^Aer-  wei^ 
uT  eyer^riq^tance  contemporaneouB,  or  were  not  buri«d  m  die 
gravel  at  distinct  and  distant  periods.  That  generaof  ahifau^B 
^w  je^pliidvely  tropical  may  once  have  contained  spe&fes  adapted 
ta.-liv^  IB  colder  climates  is  undeniablei  We  find  existing  spedle^ 
for  instance,  of  the  Ox  kind,  universally  distributed ;  the  niuak.tK 
tv.lfie  arctic,  Uie  common  os  in  the  temperate,  foid  the  buffalaJu 
tbe  equatorial  regions.  But  notwithstanding  tKese  and  ott^if 
ptyectigns,  the  argument  fromanalogy  is  unimpaired,  so  long  as  it 
M^  mcontestably  established  that  certain  familiea  or  groups  It^f 
{[eBera  of  animals  are  at  present  characteristic  of  warmer  climates,, 
and  \are  .wanting,  or  but  feebly  represented,  in  colder  latitu^^s^ 
t^  ^ame  law  holding  equally  with  regard  to  assemblages  of  fonif 
i;^niain»^  and  most  unequivocally  no  in  some  formations  of  coii^ifler* 
abl&  antiquity.  -.ri 

_ .  J^lthough  our  knowledge  of  fossil  Plants  is  more  limited,  tbe^ 
^pply  proofs,  still  more  decided  than  do  animal  remains,  of  .tl).e 
ancient  high  temperature  of  the  earth.  The  vegetation  of  tropi^ 
countries  isnowdistinguisliedfroni  that  of  colder  latitudes  by  the 
luxuriance  and  predominance  of  the  Palm  tribe,  by  the  arbores^ 
cence  of  Fenis  and  certain  kinds  of  Grasses,  and  many  other  cha- 
nieters;  but  several  genera  of  plants  are  at  present  common  to 
arctic,  temperate,  and  equinoctial  climates.  Now,  as  we  descend 
to  ancient  strata,  particularly  the  coal,  plants  belonging  to  families 
and  genera  analogous  to  Palms,  abound,  together  with  Tree-ferns 
of  great. size,  and  Grasses  arborescent  on  a  scale  of  magnitude 
never  obtained  at  present  even  between  the  tropics ;  while  those 
genera  and  families  now  characteristic  of  cold  climates,  or  eveq 
such  as  are  common  both  to  temperate  and  tropical  regions,  are 
entirely  absent.  The  only  approach  yet  discovered  in  the  organi- 
zation of  any  coal-fossils  to  plants  now  abounding  in  temperat^ 
climates  is  to  be  found  in  those  supposed  by  some  writers  to  have 
formed  a  link  between  the  Palmaceous  and  Coniferous  orders ; 
but  even  these  latter,  it  will  be  remembered,  are  not  excluded  at 
present  from  tropical  countries.  Hence  the  most  eminent  botan-? 
ists  who  have  yet  directed  their  attention  to  this  study  have  been 
led  to  infer  that,  when  the  coal-plants  were  in  existence,  the  heat 

•  Cuv.  DiKouta  aur  Its  Rei.  p.  342.     1835. 
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was  far  more  intense  than  is  now  experienced  even  between  the 
tropics;  and  however  astonishing  this  inference  may  seeoiy  it  can' 
scarcely  be  rejected  until  some  ground  is  shown  for  distnisting^ 
all  evidence  derived  from  analogy  on  these  subjects.  That  we 
by  no  means  comprehend  all  the  laws  tliat  regulate  the  geogra- 
phical distribution  of  living  plants  over  the  globe  must  be  coBr 
fessed.  That  there  are  some  causes  hitherto  undiscovered,  capa- 
ble, in  co-operation  with  temperature,  of  promoting  or  retarding 
the  development  of  certain  forms  and  characters  of  vegetation,  is 
more  than  probable ;  but  that  temperature  is  at  present  the  most 
powerful  of  all,  is  unquestionable;  and  that  it  was  so  when  the 
Plants  of  the  coal  were  in  being  we  must  presume,  until  reasons 
are  adduced  for  believing  that  the  system  of  nature  has,  in  this 
respect,  been  entirely  changed.  .* 

As  to  the  manner  in  which  so  surprizing  a  revolution  in  fht 
temperature  of  the  globe  has  been  effected^  no  conjecture  de^ 
serving  much  consideration  has  yet  been  made  known;  and  if 
a  satisfactory  explanation  of  so  diffitult  a  problem  is  ever  ob- 
tained, we  shall  probably  be  indebted  to  astronomy  for  it.  Geo- 
logy can  only  account  for  local  fluctuations  of  climate  in  the  samti' 
latitudes,  by  furnishing  us  witli  evidence  almost  conclusive,  that; 
during  the  deposition  of  stratified  rocks,  changes  in  the  distribo; 
tion  of  land  and  sea  were  frequent  and  considerable.  In  conse^ 
quence  of  these  changes  the  relative  extent  of  superficial  land  and 
water  may  often  have  differed  greatly.  Continents  or  open  seatf 
may  have  alternately  existed  at  the- poles  or  at  the  equator.  Tli(i 
land,  according  to  its  varying  form,  would  necessanly  <detenniiui 
in  particulardirections  warm  currents  from  tropical  towards  arctic 
seas,  or  cold  currents  bearing  floating  ice  from  arctic  towards 
tropical  latitudes.  But  these  causes,  though  far  too  importaift 
to  be  kept  out  of  view  whenever  this  question  is  considefw,  ard 
essentially  partial  in  their  operation  and  limited  in  degreie;  wheretti 
the  phenomena  indicate  most  signal  and  remarkable  alteration  ik 
climate,  and  that  co-extensive  with  every  bart  of  the  northern  hettti* 
sphere  hitherto  examined  in  America,  Europe,  and  Asia: ' 

Some  modem  authors  conceive  that  a  comparison  of  theibis9i ' 
of  Bengal,  the  Carnatic  and  other  equatorial  countriesj  with'  thbM 
of  Europe  and  North  America,  warrants  the  conclusion  thatttt 
former  temperature  of  the  earth  was  more  uniform  as  well  tf : 
more  elevated  than  the  present;  and  they  endeavour  to  ezbtiAli 
this  circumstance  by  supposing  that  climate  was  formerly  mdB^ 
pendent,  in  a  great  degree,  of  solar  heat,  deriving  warmth  frota  016 
mterior  of  the  earth  itself,  which,  since  the  original  ozydatioii 
of  its  metallic  nucleus,  has  been  (say  they)  in  a  state  of  gradual 
refrigeration.    We  should  not  have  ventured  to  amuse  our  readers 

with 
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i  such  a  bare,  hypothesis^  if  it  had  not  already  awakened  ti^e 
tpsity  of^many  to  a  class  of  facts  extremely  interesting,  although 

few.  in  number  to  admit  as  yet  of  extensive  generalization. 
3  uniformity  of  ancient  climate  can  only  be  established  when, 
ptific  researches  shall  have  been  further  prosecuted ,  in  every 
^,  from  the  territories  of  our  new  allies  the  Esquimaux^'  to  the 
tfaeni  boundaries  of  our  Indian  empire. 

lefore  we  finally  take  leave  of  organic  remains,  we  must  not 
;Qtthat  Professor  Buckland  has  in  this  volume  made  particular 
ttion  of  the  first  example  of  a  mammijerous  quadruped  occur- 

:in  an  ancient  secondary  rock.  The  remains  of  land  quad-, 
His  had  never  before  been  observed  in  any  formation  so  ancient 
le  chalk:  but  in  the  calcareous  slate  of  Stonesfield  in  Oxford-. 
Sy  which  lies  in  the  upper  part  of  the  lowest  division  of  oolitic 
^,  Dr.  Buckland  notes — 

ro  portions  of  the  jaw  of  the  Didelphis  or  Opossum,  being  of  the 
of  a  small  kangaroo  rat,  and  belonging  to  a  family  which  now  exists 
iyin  America,  Southern  Asia,  and  New  Holland ....  I  refer  (he 
)-the  fossil  in  question  to  this  family  on  the  authority  of  M.  Cuvier 
-  has  examined  it.' 

8  this  fact  is  completely  at  variance  with  all  preceding  observa- 
s,  it  is  not  surprizing  that  it  has  been  received  with  some  seep- 
JKn*  M.  Constant  Prevost,*  who  has  himself  visited  Stonesfielc)^ 
lately  published  a  memoir,  in  which  every  argument  thatcan.be 
^d  to  invalidate  Dr.  Buckland's  opinion  is  put  forth  with  great 
:ty  and  with  a  spirit  of  fairness ;   but  all  this  has  not  in  th^ 
b  shaken  our  reliance  on  the  accuracy  of  the  statement.     In 
Grst  place^  it  is  admitted  that  the  remains  in  question  were  de- 
dly.  imbedded  in  the  Stonesfield  slate.     To  this  stratum,  ^  in 
uug  the  quarries  at  Stonesfield^  they  descend  by  vertical  shs^fta 
Mgh  a  solid  rock  of  corn-brash  and  stratified  clay  more  than 
f  feet  thick.'t     M.  Cuvier,  who  has  re-examined  the  fossil  in 
4ion  since  the  objection  was  started,  still  pronounces  the  ani- 
to  have  been  mammiferous,  resembling  an  opossum,  although 
11  extinct  genus,  and  difl'ering  from  all  known  carnivorous 
mialia  in  having  ten  teeth  in  a  series  in  the  lower  jaw.     M. 
Btant  Prevost  remarks, '  that  the  relations  of  the  slate  in  ques- 
,  both  with  the  superincumbent  and  subjacent  beds,  are  ob- 
e  at  Stonesfield ;  that  doubts  have  been  expressed  by  diiferent 
lish  writers  as  to  the  exact  position  it  occupies  among  the 
»r  subdivisions  of  the  oolitic  series ;  that  the  schistose  oolitic 
s,  supposed  by  Dr.  Buckland  and  other  English  geologists 

observations  sur  les  Schistes  calc.  oolit.  de  Stonesfield.    Ann.  des  Sciences  Nat. 

1825. 
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to  belotig  to  the  same  formation,  and  said  "^  to  extend  iKrrdM  Eflf 

huidy  from  Coly-Weston  near  Stamford  in  I^nc<      hive  to.BklMi 

near  Balh,  and  in  many  places  cxtensivdy  quatiMl  for  COM 

6olittc  slate  tised  for  covering  houses/*  ttiay  (>eriiap8  be  inootrmij 

referred  to  the  Stonesfield  strata^  *  for  they  do  not  agree  MdtMif 

tn  all  their  niineralogical  chaftK^ters^  nor  contain  in  any  otWkM^ 

lity  the  same  singular  asseittMage  of  organic  reinnms  m  at 

field.* — As,  however,  the  French  geologist  has  not  "daited  lli» 

various  localities,  he  is  incapable  of  appreciating  the  weiglitof  tfH 

description  of  evidence  which  has  powerfully  influefic^  the  Mil 

of  English  observers.    The  eye  can  often  recognise  reaeaaUUKfll 

between  different  rocks  in  regard  to  their  <»loar>  textual  Mril 

of  aggregation,  and  the  general  phyBiognomy  of  ibe  «rttil«gnM|^ 

of  strata,  quite  as  incapable  of  description  as  are  those  #BalttM4 

the  human  countenaiKre  that  sometimes  constitute  the  ufcuagllt 

likeness  between  individuals.     Now  the  importance  Bttachad^to 

these  minute  correspondences  is  not  of  a  fanciful  or  delustvaUii: 

for  although  crystalline  rocks  of  widely  different  ages  miyyoAfli 

be  identical  in  composition  and  external  character,  'beeHiiKe  dtf 

aggregation  may  be  regulated  by  the  fixed  laws  of  chemicat'CCA' 

bmation,  yet,  in  rocks  of  sedimentary  origin,  an  exact  comcidBBce 

in  the  particulars  before  alluded  to,  in  conjunction  wHh  cdiMsr' 

able  similarity  of  fossil  contents,  can  scarcely  arise  from-any elkr 

cause  than  contemporaneous  deposition  from  the  same^kiid^'  iti 

if,  in  addition  to  numerous  circumstances  of  this  kkid^  Iheie  iM 

grounds,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Stonesfield  slate,  for  pre8aaiiilg4he 

constant  relation  of  certain  other  rocks  always  coatiguoBfrJo  lb 

different  localities,  it  is  inconceivable  that  accidental  er  injleplefl^ 

cnt  causes  could  have  occasioned  such  results.    ^Hft  we^n^ 

moreover  to  inquire,  if  the  Stonesfield  slate  be  not  ycifanMett 

the  oolitic  formation,  what  place  can  be  assigned  to  itjlithe 

series?      The  hypothesis  hinted  at  by  M.  Prevoat  to  Fcdievevi 

from  this  dilemnin,  although  ingenious,  is  evidently  So  iBiulfMft^ 

tory,  even  to  himself,  that  we  shall  not  stay  to  coBimdni  fipoa 

but  proceed  to  consider  whether  the  remains  of  Stoaeafi^M* 

really  so  anomalous  as  is  imagined,  and  whether  the  unnvir' 

on  the  part  of  conthiental  naturalists  to  receive  fte  ftK^ 

nicuted  by  Dr.  Buckland  has  not  far  exceeded  ^he 

reasonable  caution.  ^ 

The  abundance  of  fossil  wood  in  the  lias  and  Oolite  faa»  difMtfl 
warranted  the  conclusion,  that  continents  existed  aJt-lbetilM 
their  deposition.     That  the  rivers  of  those  continents  lloaliDd*. 
not  only  wood,  but  occasionally  animals  drowned  on  their  b 

*  Observations  sur  les  Sdiistes  culc.  oolit.  dc  Stonesfield.     Ann.  des  SciCROies  ViL| 
Apiil,  18^5,  p.  39.'J. 

as 
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i  well  iu ''  wat er-btrdB  ^  ov  las-*  qtnidrupedi^  we^  nRPjT'  feiriy 
tsnme^  .Tin  they  »  3t  is  carried  themr  iot»  tba  opeftaea 
d  mingied'tbeai  with  marine  shelle  asd'toophyteiB  \B>k&\M-ipn»' 
Me.  Siieh  adaiixlQree  wou  iaeGMluiLjtolttait^ktieiteiityiis 
tfaftcageat  Stonesfield.;^  >fer  hvar^l^tfaeAniBmi'aiid  C>ioiiote^ 
hiekniagrbesuppoeed  exten  Weljr to  affect  4b«ee»at«frcM«dis^ 
icei^  firDnn'  iand^  can  neter  be  mnBeroiWi^  Tha<»  phmonMiiialike 
iasa  at  StooeA&eld  have  seUdinr  presented  dicikisek^,  ataMra 
»  fettiarkaU^  when  we  refietiti  that'  we  have  tiaMumm  the 
Igamc  reksaiws  of  continaQus  fonnations>m'  a  few  wmJated  apoti 
db)r.  The  ainlogj  ^f  the  ibssils^  of  Slo«etfield  and  Guekfirid^m 
Mwx  tBMda  lo  confirm  the  antiquity  of  llie.ibrmeiv«i*d.i|Oti  to 
Bderkinore  prebteauiticai/ ahbough  M.i^vdely-notilii^iigtui 
itaesMon  of  facts'  sMce  a8certainied>  haa  sq  contended)^  FoftU'i' 
liely  thece  is  no^ question  whatever  as to>tbe  positmiof  tiuh^U^ 
Hba  iwda.  Their  relations  can  be  stndied  not^mly  at^CuclLMd 
id  other  locaiitiee  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  but  iv  tfao^ciiffii 
!:.HasttngB.  They  are  certainly  of  a  date  anterior  So^lbeelMlk 
id  green  sand.  If  mammiferousquadrupedt  of  the  onder^repeea 
aaoey  as  Dv.  Buckland  mentions,  in  so  old  a  iStratum^attllMfcC  of 
■shfieU,  the  possibility  of  their  presence  i»  the  Sto«esittld(«i|fle 
id  in  this  corn-brash  limestone  ki  Oxfordshire,  in  lioib'ofiwllieh 
\sy  are  declared  to  have  been  found,  ought  to  be  adndtteA'Witb 
ttie  celttctance.'^     But  if  marine  mammalia  were  then  created,  it 

not  improbable  that  terrestrial  animals  of  the  sanMs;  :elae8'  &if 
ted;  and  although  it  is  surprizing  that  one  example  onty>  has  yet 
sen  discovered;  we  must  not  forget  how  large  a  portion  ^  die 
turopean  secondary  formations  are  entirely  marine,  while,  o&  the 
dier  band,  no  bones  of  quadrupeds  have  yet  been  procured  fpam 
le  lower  freshwater  formation  in  Hampshire,  although,  m  foastt 
!>&tenits  and  geological  position,  it  is  so  analogous  to  the  fresh^ 
Bto"  rocks  in  France  and  Germany,  which  inclose  such  >mullio 
ides  of  extinct  mammalia. 

The  aaalogy  between  the  fossik  of  Stonesfreld  and  Cuckfield 
ias  first  observed  by  Mr.  Ma»tell,t  and  is  now  placed  itt  so 
TOhg  a  light  by  Dr.  Buckland;};  that  many  readers  may  perhaps 
e  misled,  libe  M.  Prevost,  into  a  belief  of  their  almost  .perfect 
lentitjy.     But,  in  the  first  place,  there  is  a  total  discrepanojr 
leir  fossil  shells;  those  of  Stonesfield  being  eKckisively 
Rd  sometimes  accompanied  by  zoophytes,  those  of  Gu 
eing  all  analogous  to  freshwater  testacea.     The  fossil  P 
le  two  localities  differ  generically.     At  Stonesfield  a  largenn 
ortion  are  decidetUy  marine/ algae,  fuci,  &c.;  while  oldffersi 
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all  those  of  Ciickfieldy  are  terrestrial^  lacustrine  or  fluviatile.  .'UTi 
have  not  sufficient  information  concerning  the  bones,  teeth,  «1 
palates  of  the  various  fishes  and  sharks  to  decide  that  any  two  el 
them  agree  in  species.  This  remark,  applies  with  atill 'graMr 
force  to  the  remains  of  cetacea  and  birds.  No  Didelphis  hasjit 
been  found  in  the  Tilgate  beds,  no  Iguanodon  at  Stonesfidd. 
That  the  bones  of  gigantic  dimensions  procured  at.  Cuckfield-bi^ 
long  strictly  to  the  same  genus  as  the  Megalosaurus  oEStonesfidJi 
we  have  little,  doubt,  altiiough  the  bones  of  the  skeleton  hitbeito 
found  in  actual  apposition  at  either  place  are  so  few,  that  tojft*  • 
termine  this  point,  much  less  to  decide  on.  their  specific  ideotitf, 
is  impossible.  The  same  may  be  said  of  .the  Plesiosaunii.Ml' 
Crocodile.  Although  the  tortoises  are  numerous  in  bothlocdii- 
ties,  none  have  yet  been  shown  to  be  of  the  same  species. -.Tk' 
correspondence,  in  short,  of  the  remains  at  Stonestield  andU 
gate  Forest,  imbedded  in  strata  totally  dissimilar  hi  xninetalogicil 
characters,  is  what  we  might  expect  to  find  between  Jthe  sane- 
formations  and  the  deltas  of  the  Nile,  Ganges,  and  all  lai^  rifoi 
of  the  present  day  in  hot  climates. 

We  have  only  space  to  allude  briefly  to  some  of  the  geologial 
papers  in  this  volume.  They  contain  a  great  mass  of  newjinfi» 
mation,  and  we  cannot  but  express  our  regret  that,  the  Geologicil 
Society,  possessing  so  many  zealous  members,  and  .engaged  is 
promoting  a  science  so  fertile  hi  new  discoveries,  should  hut 
permitted  a  lapse  of  two  years  to  intervene  between  the  comple- 
tion of  the  volume  we  have  been  reviewing,  and  a  new  part;pulh 
lished  whilst  we  are  concluding  this  Article.  .There  are  twa 
papers  by  Mr.  Colebrooke  on  the  valley  of  the  Sutluj  river,  in ib 
Himalaya  mountains,  and  on  the  north-eastern  border  of  Bengal^ 
and  another  by  Mr.  Fraser  on  the  country  between  .Delhi  .and 
Bombay,  which,  when  considered  together,  are  sufficient  to-jHtt- 
blish  a  remarkable  resemblance  in  the  leadiug  geological  featum  ' 
of  the  vast  continent  of  India  to  that  of  Europe  and  North  Ane^ 
rica.  The  primary  rocks  in  Central  India  and  in  the  Himilajt 
mountains  are  identical  in  mineralogical  character  with  those^sf 
the  Alps,  and,  in  fact,  of  all  primary  ranges  in  the  world.  ^  Hw 
striking  analogy  of  the  fossils  from  the  northreast.of.  fieDg9l<io 
those  of  the  formations  above  the  chalk  in  England,  is  eztremelj 
curious,  and  quite  consistent  with  the  conclusions  already  d^ 
duced  from  the  organic  remains  procured  in    the:. strata^ 


Madras,  and  deposited  with  specimens  from  various  parts  of  Indii  - 
in  the  museum  of  the  Geological  Society.  The  identity  ot  tbt  r 
basalts  and  amygdaloids,  and  other  varieties  of  trap  broughtb-L 
Mr.  Fraser  from  India,  with  those  found  in  similar  situations ■  1 
England,  is  no  less  interesting;  and  lastly,  the  coal  formatioOf  I 

cooiisliii{ 
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Consisting 'of  micaceous  sandstone,  bituminous  shale  and  coaY^ton 
ftpe  banks  of  the  Tista  and  Subuk  rivers,  which  descend  iVom 
Ifie  Bhotan  mountains,  cannot  fail  to  recal  to  the  mind  of  the 
^ologist  the-  ancient  coal  formations  of  Europe  and  North 
Arinerica. 

^'  TTie  joint  paper  oh  the  south-western  coal  district  of  England, 
I*y  Dr.  Buckland  and  Mr.  Conybeare,  deserves  attetition  no  less 
tof  the  variety  than  the  importance  of  its  contents.  It  establisfaies 
tke  relations  of  some  of  the  most  remarkable  British  rocks;  and 
fitriiishes  us  with  an  accurate  description- of  the  physical  geogra- 
ipfay  of  a  large  district.  It  may  also  be  regarded  as  a  statistical 
Mbcument-  of  the  first  authority,  containing  numerous  detailed 
Mctions  of  collieries  and  a  determination  of  the  limits  of  the  coal 
■fields  of  Bristol,  the  Forest  of  Dean,  and  several  of  minor  extenty 
tiy- which  their  present  productive  powers  and  future  resources 
Jftfiy;be  estimated;  lastly,  it  supplies  data,  founded  on  multiplied 
^Observations,  which  may  direct  the  search  "of  the  miner  to  new 
discoveries,  and  often  prevent  a  fruitless  expenditure  of  capital'in 
Htisiiccessful  trials.  The  Bristol  coal  district,  illustrated  by  the 
beautiful  map  and  sections  accompanying  this  memoir,  may.  be 
pointed  out  to  the  student  as  full  of  instruction,  for  a  great 
Variety  of  formations  are  here  comprized  within  a  small  space;  and^ 
%bile  a  knowledge  of  their  regular  order  of  superposition  may  be 
feasily  obtained,  instructive  examples  occur  of  the  occasional  ab-^^ 
6ence  of  different  members  of  the  series  and  of  the  leading  fea- 
tures of  disturbance  exhibited  on  so  immense  a  scale  in  high  moun- 
tain chains.  We  regard  this  country  also  as  the  more  entitled -to 
fte  student's  preference,  because  trap  rocks,  so  abundant  in  the 
fcoal  fields  of  Scotland  and  the  north  of  England,  are  here  entirely 
Inranting,  at  least  in  every  formation  from  the  old  red  sandstone  to 
the  oolite  inclusive.  Geologists  have  in  general  commenced  their 
investigations  in  countries  where  the  derangement  of  the  strata  was 
"greatest,  and  all  the  phenomena  attending  them  the  most  compli- 
cated. They  have  studied  the  exceptions  before  the  rule;  and 
when  to  this  we  add  disregard  to  the  present  operations  of  nature, 
whether  with  reference  to  aqueous  deposits  or  volcanic  products, 
We  cannot  be  surprized  that  the  theories  of  the  earlier  professors 
of  this  science,  even  when  founded  exclusively  on  facts  and  obser- 
i^tions,  were  contradictory ;  and  that  the  generalizations  of  Werner 
ihd  Hutton,  though  bearing  impressed  upon  them  the  decided 
narks  of  genius,  have  required  considerable  modifications. 

Two  great  series  of  rocks  occupy  the  south-western  coal  dis- 
rict.  In  the  first,  comprizing  the  lowest  and  most  ancient  for- 
nations,  (the  greywacke  transition  limestone,  old  red  sandstone, 
riountaiu  limestone  and  coal  measures,)  the  strata  are  highly  in- 
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clincd,  and  exhibit  marks  of  disturbance  in  every  form  of  fractare 
and  irregular  position.  Those  of  the  second  series,  oo  the  cod- 
trary,  (the  newer  red  sandstone,  lias  and  oolite,)  are  either  pep<' 
fectly  level  or  inclined  imperceptibly  to  the  horizon :  they  seldom 
show  traces  of  internal  derangement,  and  they  rest  transversely  od 
the  truncated  edges  of  the  strata  of  the  former  series.  That  the 
inclined  strata  were  formed  originally  in  a  nearly  horizontal  posi- 
tion is  highly  probable;  for  the  order  of  their  superposition  is  veiy 
regular.  But  the  convulsions  to  which  they  owe  their  present 
fractures,  curvature  and  elevation,  must  have  been  longsubse* 
quent  to  their  formation ;  for  all  the  members  of  the  series  ars 
affected  in  the  same  manner.  As  these  disturbances  very  jvely 
extend  to  the  over-lying  beds,  the  lapse  of  a  considerable  intervil 
of  time  between  the  deposition  of  the  two  series  is  clearly  indi* 
cated.  In  consequence  of  the  total  want  of  conformity  betveoi 
these,  and  tlie  occasional  absence  of  some  of  the  overlying  ibv* 
mations,  any  member  of  one  series  may  in  this  district  be  in  cooi 
tact  with  any  member  of  the  other. 

We  regret  that  we  cannot  present  to  such  of  our  readers  as  nay 
not  be  familiar  with  the  first  principles  of  geology  an  intelligiUs 
analysis  of  this  admirable  memoir  without  extending  the  presiBDt 
Article  to  an  unreasonable  length.  But  even  those  who  have 
never  before  directed  their  attention  to  this  subject  will  readily 
perceive  the  advantages  derivable  from  the  knowledge  of  the 
Kuperposition  of  a  succession  of  formations  once  ascertained  to 
be  constant  and  regular.  In  the  eastern  part  of  England^  where 
few  formations,  reckoning  from  the  new  red  sandstone  upwaydsi 
are  ever  wanting,  costly  trials  have  been  often  made  to  obtain 
coal ;  and  in  some  instances  the  operations  have  commenced  ia 
very  recent  deposits.  In  the  present  state  of  geological  acianoe 
such  futile  attempts  will  scarcely  be  repeated^  In  the  west  of 
England  trials  have  been  frequently  made  to  reach  coal  by  shafii 
sunk  through  strata  now  known  invariably  to  occupy  an  inferior 
position  to  the  coal  measures  when  both  are  present.  WhereMTi 
)n  the  map  to  which  we  have  alluded,  we  find  greywacke,  tnaisi- 
tion  limestone,  mountain  limestone,  or  old  red  sandstcnOy  jdo? 
picted  as  the  superficial  rock,  it  would  be  clearly  absurd  to  irifik 
for  coal.  As  the  coal  measures  are  divisible  into  ,groiips>af 
strata,  preserving  among  themselves  a  regular  order -«rf  ancpeS" 
sion,  and  distinguishable  by  mineralogical  character  and.oiniiic 
remains,  an  attention  to  these  points  may  often  a)Bsist  the  'jndf 
ment  when  the  propriety  of  enlarging  operations  in  mines  already 
worked  with  profit  is  to  be  decided  on.  An  extensive  GomparisOD 
moreover  of  the  relations  of  the  two  series  of  formations  enables 
the  geologist  to  fr)rni  an  opinion  of  the  probability  of  obtaioiflg 

cod 
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ppol  or  iron  ore  by  sinking  l<>  tlie  coal  Qj^asures  through  the. 

DVQrIymg  deposits.     Our  auilKMrs,  by  the  study  pf  svv^h  pheiio- 

■DfiP9>  have  come  to  the  important  conclusion  that  xk^u:^  of  the, 

<wm  in  which  coal  may  befoioid  is  still  untouched,  vt»A  ^hey  b;ive 

W^igKi^d  grounds^  which  are  most  clearly  indicated  in  their  sec- 

tkMGft^''^  for  believing  that  an  unexplored  cot^  basin  exbits  along 

thQ  course  of  the  Severn,  between  Aust  and  fortishead  point.t 

7hey  hsive  referred  to  the  places  where  trials  by  boring  v^igbt  \fe, 

VMde,  and  they  consider  it  probable  also  that  a  coal  basio^  hitherto 

iViexQmined^  exists  beneath  the  red  mtu^l  to  the  south  of  the  Me^-* 

4ip  range. 

.  The  above  communication  is  followed  by  another  by  Mr. 
Weaver  on  the  northern  angle  of  the  Bristol  coal  field  aqd 
fofot  of  the  adjacent  country^  also  illustrated  by  a  map  apd.sec- 
UoDft*  The  author,  from  the  advantage  of  local  residence,,  has 
b^en  enabled  to  enter  into  very  minute  details,  and  it  is  therefor^ 
highly  satisfactory  to  find  his  account  of  this  district  correspond- 
JQg  strictly  with  that  of  the  preceding  authors,  especially  as  his 
IpvQStigations  embrace  the  whole  of  the  same  series  of  forma- 
tioqs.  There  is,  however,  one  insulated  spot  on  which  there  is 
^  di3agreen)ent — with  regard  to  the  connection  of  trap  rocks  with 
ibfi  transition  limestone.  A  great  majority  of  geologists,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  Wemerian  hypothesis,  now  ascribe  trap  roc^s  to  the 
eruptions  of  ancient  submarine  volcanos.  And  if  this  theory  of 
iheir  origin  be  correct,  confusion  and  obscurity  in  ^heir  po$itjo|i 
and  relations  ought  naturally  to  be  expected. 

As  we  have  principally  confined  our  view  of  geological  disco- 
veries to  fossil  organic  remains,  we  shall  conclude  \vith  some  re- 
flections naturally  arising  out  of  this  branch  of  the  science.  The 
course  of  our  observations  has  led  us  to  treat  bpth  of  the  fossil 
plants  of  the  coal  measures  and  pf  the  cpnpection  of  the  car- 
boniferous strata  with  other  formations.  That  co^l  i$  of  vege- 
table origin  is,  we  believe,  doubted  by  no  one.  It  js  observed 
that  peat  under  pressure,  and  subjected  to  the  action  of  water, 
becomes  bituminized,  and  resembles  some  kinds  of  lignite ;  that 
lignite,  occurring  in  secondary  formations  nioxe  recent  than  the 
great  carboniferous  series,  and  being  evidently  a  kind  of  fossil 
wood,  sometimes  passes  by  imperceptible  gradations  into  coal. 
Impressions  of  plants  also,  though  rarely  distinguishable,  £|re 
iM)metimes  found  in  the  coal  itself,  and  are  very  abundant  in  the 
accompanying  shale  and  sandstone,  where  the  cortical  par^  of  the 
tree  is  often  converted  into  a  substance  identical  with  contiguous 
masses  of  coal.     Of  the  fossil  plants  qf  the  ancient  carboniferous 


»  PJate  XXXII.  section  1.  t  Page  264. 
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strata  several  hundred  species  are  now  described;  a  id  it  ajqieifi 
that  the  same  kinds  are^  with  few  exceptions,  common  ..to  Eng- 
land, France,  and  Germany.  It  has  been  conjectured -that  Ik 
trees  of  these  ancient  forests  were  swept  by  torrents  into-ftilb 
and  estuaries,  and  there  buned,  sometimes  unmixed  with  fon^ 
matter,  but  often  with  sand  or  with  argillaceous  and  calcaireoai 
sediment.  The  accompanying  shells  are  generally  of  a  fluratile 
character,  but  sometimes  (as  is  perfectly  consistent  with,  die 
hypothesis)  of  marine  genera.  In  whatever  manner- these  stiata 
originated,  the  arrangement  of  their  materials  was  evidently  go- 
verned by  the  laws  of  gravitation,  and  they  must  therrfore  hive 
been  at  first  nearly  horizontal.  By  various  convulsions  they  wen 
subsequently  thrown  into  an  inclined  and  often  vertical  positiaD, 
and  at  other  times  fractured  or  violently  contorted;  at.a  stilllater 
period  the  truncated  edges  of  these  strata  were  covered,  in  a  va- 
riety of  instances,  by  marine  deposits  of  great  thickness,  inclonu 
shells,  zoophytes,  and  many  gigantic  reptiles  before  described, 
and  plants  differing  almost  as  widely  from  the  Flora  of  die  coal 
as  from  existing  vegetable  productiops.  To  describe  the  vsrioafl 
formations  occurring  in  England,  for  the  most  part  of  maitne 
origin,  all  evidently  more  recent  than  the  carboniferous  series^ 
would  require  a  separate  treatise.  We  shall  merely  add  diat  thdr 
organic  contents  indicate  successive  changes  in  animal  and  vege« 
table  life,  and  the  study  of  the  whole  phenomena  attending  them 
has  uniformly  impressed  the  minds  of  naturalists  with  an  idea  Aat 
periods  of  great  duration  elapsed  during  their  accumulation.    • 

After  so  many  changes  in  position,  the  resultapparently  of  alter- 
nate elevation  and  subsidence,  we  now  find  a  large  portion  of  die 
coal  measures  in  Great  Britain  at  various  heights  above  the  level 
of  the  ocean — sometimes  exceeding  1000  feet;  but  a  great  portioD 
still  remain  beneath  that  level,  as  is  demonstrated  by  the  dip  of 
the  strata  on  our  coast.  -  In  consequence  of  the  abundance  and 
accessibility  of  this  mineral  in  our  island,  and  its  opportune  asso- 
ciation with  beds  of  iron  ore,  and  the  invariable  contiguity  of  lime- 
stone, employed  to  flux  the  iron  ore,  we  are  enabled  to  surpasi 
all  other  nations  in  the  cheapness  of  machinery.  Without  t^ 
advantage  not  only  would  the  great  superiority  of  our.  manul«> 
turing  system  be  impaired,  but  we  should  be  incapable  of  availing 
ourselves  of  a  great  part  of  our  metallic  riches.  Independently 
therefore  of  the  comfort  derived  from  an  economical  sonhseirf 
fuel  for  domestic  purposes,  we  may  safely  a£Brm  that,  without  the 
aid  of  coal,  neither  the  population  nor  the  commerce  or  maritiiiie 
power  of  the  British  empire  could  be  maintained  on  their  present 
extensive  scale. 

If  we  pause  for  a  moment  and  consider  how  intimately  the 

degree 
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^degree  of  moral  advancement^  and  the  comparative  political  power 

-  ^of  our  own  and  many  other  countries  is  thus  shown  to  be  cOn- 
..••Bected  with  the  former  existence  of  a  race  of  plants  now  extinct, 
^r-^bich  bore  but  a  faint  analogy  to  living  species^  and  flourished 

•  >aC  periods  of  immense  antiquity,  probably  under  a  climate  and 

'.in -a  state  of  the  earth  widely  distinct  from  the  present,  the  mind 

I'is  elevated  to  an  exalted  conception  of  the  magnificent  extent 

of  the  whole  system  of  nature,  and  of  the  wonderful  relations 

•i^SHbsisting  between  its  remotest  parts.     The  present  disposition 

.'  of- the  strata  in  the  carboniferous  series,  and  indeed  in  every  other 

-  -formation,  is  the  best,  if  not  the  only  conceivable,  arrangement,  by 
.:-  "wbich  each  might  be  made  to  rise  in  succession  to  the  surface, 

and  present  in  its  turn  a  variety  of  useful  minerals  or  of  soils 

adapted  for  different  agricultural  purposes.     Had  the  strata  been 

.^permitted  to  remain  horizontal,  they  would  have  invested  the 

nucleus  of  the  earth,'  as  Dr.  Buckland  has  justly  observed, '  in 

concentric  coats,  and  the  inferior  must  have  been  buried  for  ever 

beneath  the  highest.'"*"     Now  it  scarcely  admits  of  a  doubt  that 

the  agents  employed  in  efl'ecting  this  most  perfect  and  systematic 

arrangement   have   been   earthquakes^  operating   with   different 

degrees  of  violence  and  at  various  intervals  of  time  during  a  lapse 

.  of  ages.     The  order  that  now  reigns  has  resulted  therefore  from 

.  causes  which  have  generally  been  considered  as  capable  only  of 

-  defacing  and  devastating  the  earth's  surface,  but  which  we  thus 
find  strong  grounds  for  suspecting  were,  in  the  primeval  state  of 
the  globe,  and  perhaps  still  are,  instrumental  in  its  perpetual  re- 
novation. The  effects  of  these  subterranean  forces  prove  that 
they  are  governed  by  general  laws,  and  that  these  laws  have  been 

.  conceived  by  consummate  wisdom  and  forethought.  Their  con- 
sequences were  formerly  enumerated  amongst  the  signs  of  anarchy 
and  misrule,  whence  the  Epicurean  hypothesis  originated  that  the 
earth  was  first  formed,  and  has  been  since  maintained,  by  Chance ; 

^  and  in  later  times  they  have  been  appealed  to  as  the  visible  mani- 
festations of  God's  wrath  and  of  a  penal  dispensation. 
.  After  the  unexpected  discoveries,  for  which  we  may  already 
thank  the  Science  of  Geology,  it  can  no  longer  be  matter  of  sur- 
prize, that  we  remain  in  ignorance  of  the  ends  answered  by  many 
of  the  operations  of  nature  and  of  her  living  works,  in  whose  form 
and  structure  such  infinite  variety,  contrivance  and  beauty  are  dis- 
played. The  zoophytes  and  testacea,  whose  exuviae  are  entombed 
by  millions  in  stratified  rocks,  contribute  to  our  wants  and  en- 
joyments perhaps  in  a  far  greater  degree  than  the  analogous  races 
that  now  fill  the  great  deep  with  life.     The  fossil  species  have 

*  Inaugural  Lecture,  p.  11.     Oxford.     1819.- 

not 
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not  only  enriched  the  soil  by  their  decomposition,  and  probably 
occasioned  the  universal  contrast  between  the  sterile  w^at^a  qi 
primary  formation  and  the  rich  tracts  composed  of  strata  replet/^ 
with  organic  remains ;  they  also  enable  the  geologist  to  deteniii|i# 
with  accuracy  that  regular  order  and  succession  of  rockS|  of  whicb 
the  kiK>wledge,  as  we  have  shown,  may  often  be  so  impgilant  w 
its  practical  application. — But  is  this  all? — ^^Fbose  who  have 
speculated  on  the  probable  final  causes  of  the  creation  of  inferior 
animals  have  generally  assumed,  as  the  basis  of  their  reasonings 
that  the  support,  gratification,  or  instruction  of  mankind  ar^  (ha 
chief,  if  not  the  sole  ends  proposed  in  their  existence.  The  rebuka 
given  by  geology  to  this  proud  assumption  is  striking,  but  is  vq 
other  than  the  contemplation  of  the  present  constitution  of  nature 
might  have  afforded  to  any  but  the  most  superficial  and  unpbilo-* 
sophical  observers.  Milton  has  warned  us  agaifist  the  vanity  of 
indulguig  this  train  of  thought, — p 

: —  '  Nor  tbink^  though  man  were  none, 

lliat  heaven  would  want  spectators.' 

And  when,  giving  the  reins  to  his  imagination,  he  added, 

'  Millions  of  spiritual  creatures  walk  the  earih 
Unseen/ 

lie  must  have  felt  conscious  that  no  adequate  purposes,  wor-^ 
thy  of  so  many  mighty  exertions  of  creative  power,  have  been 
yet  discerned^  and  that  since  they  will  perhaps  remain  for  ever 
mysterious  to  man,  he  was  justified  as  a  poet  in  invoking  to  his 
assistance  the  intervention  of  supernatural  agents. 

The  facts  now  ascertained  have  convinced  those  naturalists  who 
are  most  competent  to  form  an  opinion  on  the  subject,  that  adc- 
cessive  races  of  distinct  plants  and  animals  have  mhabited  thia 
earth — a  phenomenon  perhaps  not  more  unaccountable  than  <HK) 
with  which  we  are  familiar,  that  successive  generations  of  living 
species  perish,  some  after  a  brief  existence  of  a  few  faoura,  others 
after  a  protracted  life  of  many  centuries.  None  of  these  ibsail 
plants  or  animals  appear  referable  to'  species  now  in  being,  with 
tlie  exception  of  a  few  imbedded  in  the  most  recent  strata ;  yet  they 
all  belong  to  genera,  families,  or  orders  established  for  the  das^ 
sification  of  living  organic  productions.  They  even  supply  links 
in  the  chain,  without  which  our  knowledge  of  the  existing  fl^ystema 
would  be  comparatively  imperfect.  It  is  therefore  clear  to  de^ 
monstration,  that  all,  at  whatever  distance  of  time  created, '  arv 
parts  of  one  connected  plan.  They  have  all  proceeded  frbinthe 
same  Author,  and  bear  indelibly  impressed  upon  them  the  markq 
of  having  been  designed  by  One  Mind.  Tliere  is  a  gradation  of 
animated  beings,  from  those  of  the  simplest  to  those' of  the  most 
complicated  organization ;  from  the  invertebrated  to  the  verte- 

brated; 
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JNrated ;  and^  ascending  in  the  scale  from  the  lowest  of  the  verte* 
brated  class  to  the  most  perfect,  we  find  at  length,  in  the  mam- 
maiia,  all  the  most  striking  characters  of  osteological  structure, 
and  all  the  leading  features  of  the  physiology  of  the  human  frame 
fully  displayed^  When  we  have  ascertained  that  animals  of  that 
class  in  which  the  type  of  our  physical  organization  is  so  unequi* 
yocally  developed,  existed  at  distant,  though  not  the  most  remote, 
periods  in  the  history  of  this  planet,  and  that  a  scheme,  of  which 
man  forms  an  inseparable  part,  is  of  such  high  antiquity,  the  re* 
marks  of  Bishop  Butler  on  the  connection  of  the  course  of  things 
>Frhich  come  within  our  view,  with  the  past,  the  present^  and  the 
fature,  are  forcibly  recalled  to  our  recollection: 

*  We  are  placed  (he  observes)  in  the  middle  of  a  scheme,  not  aMxed  but 
a  progressive  one,  every  way  incomprehensible — ^incomprehensiUe  in  a 
manner  equally  with  respect  to  what  has  been^  what  now  is,  and  what 
shall  be  hereafter/* 

Indeed  no  department  of  science  has  ever  illustrated  and  con- 
firmed the  line  of  argument  adopted  by  that  truly  philosophical 
writer  in  a  more  satisfactory  manner  than  geology.  Relations  be- 
tween different  portions  of  the  system,  however  distant,  are  proved 
sometimes  to  subsist,  and  to  extend  even  from  extinct  to  living 
races  of  plants  and  animals.  Sources  of  apparent  derangement 
in  the  system  appear,  when  their  operation  throughout  a  series  of 
ages  is  brought  into  one  view,  to  have  produced  a  great  prepon- 
derance of  good ;  and  to  be  governed  by  fixed  general  laws,  con- 
ducive, perhaps  essential,  to  the  preservation  of  the  habitable  state 
of  the  globe.  If  the  analogy  between  the  constitution  and  govern- 
ment of  the  natural  and  moral  worlds,  supposed  by  Butler,  be 
admitted  as  highly  credible,  the  certainty  that  the  former,  so  far 
as  regards  this  planet,  is  a  scheme  of  infinitely  greater  extent  thaii 
we  before  had  reason  to  imagine,  greatly  strengthens  the  pre- 
sumption that  of  the  latter  also  we  as  yet  survey  but  an  insignifi- 
cant part;  and  that  if  the  whole  could  be  seen  and  comprehended 
by  us,  difficulties  insurmountable  by  human  reason^  which  now 
present  themselves  to  every  contemplative  mind,  would  disappear; 
for  *  things  which  we  call  irregularities  may  not  be  so  at  all;*+  and 
^  some  unknown  relation,  or  some  unknown  impossibility,  may 
render  what  is  objected  against,  just  and  good;  nay,  good  in  the 
highest  practicable  degree. 'J 

In  a  word,  the  farther  we  advance  in  the  study  of  each  branch 
of  natural  philosophy,  the  more  our  admiration  of  the  grandeur 
and  variety  of  nature's  operations  is  called  forth,  while  proofs  of 
4lesign  and  contrivance  in  all  her  works  are  multiplied.     We  are 

*  Analogy  oi  Kcligion,  natural  aud  revealed,  p.  167. 
t  llud.  |).  169.  t  IWd.  p.  158. 
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moreover  continually  rendered  sensible  how  insignificant 'is*  the 
sum  of  all  we  know^  in  comparison  with  what  remains  unknown; 
and  this  observation  applies  with  peculiar  force  to 'the 'in vestiga- 
tions  of  geology,  constituting  indeed  one  of  the  -main  attractions 
which  recommend  that  study  to  our  attention.  'It  is  not  easy/ 
says  Butler,  ^  even  for  the  most  reasonable  men,  alwajrs  to -bear 
in  mind  the  degree  of  our  ignorance.'''^  That  ignorance  affords  a 
full  and  satisfactory  answer  to  all  objections  against  the  perfection 
of  the  scheme,  whether  of  the  natural  or  of  the  moral  world,'i(iid 
thence  against  the  wisdom,  justice  and  benevolence  of  the'coBi- 
mon  Parent  and  Preserver  of  them  both. 


A 


-Art.  X. — Observations  on  the  actual  State  of  the  English  Lawi 
of'  Real  Property;  with  the  Outline  of  a  Code,  By  James 
Humphreys,  Esq.  of  Lincolns  Inn,  Barrister.  London.  ^:  8vo. 
1.826. 

N  opinion  that  the  jurisprudence  of  this  kingdom  i&  in•^a 
state,  which  requires  .a  strong  interference  of  the  legisiatnre 
to  remedy  its  defects  and  abuses,  and  to  produce  a  new;and 
better  administration  of  justice,  has,  for  some  time,  been  very 
prevalent  in  this  country,  among  all  classes  of  people. 

Government  has  not  been  heedless  of  it ;  nor  has  it  disdained 
to  take  up  the  work  of  amelioration  by  whomsoever  commcsnced. 
A  bill  for  the  improvement  of  our  criminal  law  has  At.  length 
passed  both  houses  of  parliament,  without  any  opposition,  and 
has  received  the  royal  sanction;  nor  have  we  yet  heard  a  voice 
raised  against  the  wisdom  or  the  policy  of  its  provisions.  .The 
Court  of  Chancery  had  long  been  the  theme  of  unrestrained  rUid 
unqualified  censure,  the  tone  of  which,  not  unfrequently,  was 
such,  as  to  manifest  a  degree  of  ignorance  most  extraordinaiy 
and  reprehensible  in  those  who  ought  to  have  been  better  -ac- 
quainted with  its  principles  and  forms  of  proceeding,  x;ensidering 
how  extensively  these  apply,  and  how  considerable  a  part  of-.the 
landed  and  commercial  interest  of  the  country  is,  at  all  times,  of 
necessity  more  or  less  subject  to  their  controul  and  influence. 
During  the  session  of  1824,  a  commission  was  issued  by  bik 
Majesty,  having  for  its  principal  object  '  to  inquire  whether  any 
and  what  alterations  could  be  made  in  the  practice  established 
in  the  Court  of  Chancery — or  in  the  several  offices  of  that  courts 
whereby  the  expenses  attending  such  proceedings,  and  the  time 
during  which  they  depend  in  court,  may  be  usefully  and  ben^» 
cially  abridged.'  A  Report  has  recently  been  made  under  that 
commission,  and  a  copy  of  it  presented  to  the  House  of  Cent- 

*  Analogy  of  ReKgion,  natural  and  revealed,  p.  158. 
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monsy  on  which  it  is  not  our  present  intention  to  say  more  than 
that,  no  less  from  the  importance  and  wide  scope  of  the  subject, 
than  from  the  character  of  the  individuals  composing  the  com- 
mission, accompanied  as  it  is  by  a  very  voluminous  Appendix, 
consisting  pf  ample  returns  from  the  several  officers  of  the  court. 
C|f  t-be  nature  and  amount  of  the  business  transacted  in  their 
Wveral  departments,  and  of  the  examinations,  at  great  •  length  of 
several. of  the  most  eminent  practitioners,  solicitors^  as  well  as. 
barrist^rsand  judges,  it  cannot  fail  to  excite  great  and  anxious 
attention,  and  to  lead  to  considerable  immediate  improvement, 
and,  in  the  end,  to  yet  more  important  and  beneficial  results.  It 
has  exposed  to  the  public  eye  the  whole  machinery  of  the  Conrt 
of  Chancery;  the  wheels  which  impel  or  retard  the  progress  of 
its  proceedings ;  the  means  which  it  affords  to  honourable  practi- 
tioners for  eifecting,  and  to  dishonourable  practitioners  for  de- 
feating, the  ends  of  justice;  the  circumstances  under  which  it 
holds  out  a  full,  or  only  an  imperfect  relief  to  its  suitors,  and 
those  under  which.it  is  incapable  of  yielding  them,  any  redress, 
whatever;  the  cases  in  which  delay  and  expense  are  unavoid- 
able.; and  those,  in  which  these  are  occasioned  by  dishonesty, 
or  idleness.  On  all  these  heads,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that -the. 
Report  has  brought  forward  a  mass  of  valuable  information ; 
and  although,  if  the  commission  had  been  formed  on  a  more  ex- 
tensive plan,  it  might  perhaps  have  done  greater  good ;  yet,  such 
as  it  is,  the  public  has  reason  enough  to  be  thankful  for  its  apr 
pearance.  The  great  number  and  length  of  the  returns  and 
examinations  render  it,  however,  an  operose  and  irksome  task  to 
acquire  any  distinct  or  accurate  view  of  the  contents  of  this  Re-i 
port.  An  analytical  or  arranged  digest,  such  as  that  which  ha9 
been  published  of  the  examinations  concerning  the  state  of  Ire-t 
land,  is  therefore  highly  necessary  ; — indeed,  without  some- aid  of 
this  kind,  few,  we  apprehend,  will  be  able  to  master  its  tenour; 
and  thus  much  of  the  benefit  to  be  expected  from  free  and  open 
discussion  will  be  lost  to  the  public. 

It  is  indeed  somewhat  surprizing  that,  with  (we  believe)  one 
single  exception,  this  document,  so  valuable  from  the  nature  of 
its  contents,  and  so  repeatedly  and  anxiously  called  for,  has  as 
yet  drawn  forth  no  comment  or  criticism  of  the  slightest  im-. 
portance.  This  solitary  exception,  however,  is  in  itself  equiva- 
lent in  importance  to  a  host  of  minor  noXices  ;  for  we  cannot  help 
believing  the  rumour  to  be  correct,  which  assigns  a  recent 
pamphlet,  entitled  ^  Considerations  suggested  by  the  Report  made 
to  his  Majesty  under  a  Commission,'  &c.,  to  a  late  lord  chancellor 
of  Ireland,  who  was  himself  a  member  of  that  commission,  but 
who  withheld  his  signature  from  the  Report,  for  reasons  which 

appear 
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appear  sufficiently  on  the  face  of  this  pamphlet.  His  lordship's 
profound  knowledge,  both  of  the  law  and  practice  of  courts  of 
equity,  is  unquestionable;  his  opinions  therefore  upon  the  strtn 
jects  embraced  by  the  Report,  or  in  any  manner  connected  with 
It,  are  entitled  to  the  highest  degree  of  respect  and  attentAHH- 
They  will  have  their  due  degree  of  weight  with  the  paUic  at 
large^  no  less  than  with  the  legislature^  when  it  comes  to  the  task 
of  embodying  and  carrying  into  effect  such  of  the  auggeatioiis 
made  by  the  commissioners  as  may  be  thought  expedient,-  togi^ 
ther  with  such  other  provisions  as  may  be  found  consemkentBd 
upon  them.  More  than  this  not  even  the  noble  lord  Ulmaelf 
can  wish  for^  or  anticipate,  as  the  result  of  his  public««|$irited 
interference.  Even  the  vague  fear  of  innovation  might,  we  con- 
ceive, have  been  quieted  by  the  name  of  the  illustrious  individual 
who  presided  in  the  commission,  and  whose  name  appears  foffr' 
most,  as  sanctioning  and  recommending  the  propositions  -  of  the 
Report;  and  his  lordship  needs  not  to  be  informed,  in  tbe  words 
of  the  first  and  greatest  of  our  English  chancellors,  that  even 
innovation  itself  is  a  thing  not  more  *  turbulent*  than  '  a  froward 
retention  of  customs.'  Nevertheless,  for  ourselves  we  sMl  only 
say  that,  sincerely  wishing  well  to  the  results  of  this  important 
inquiry,  we  rejoiced  at  the  appearance  of  his  lordship's  pam- 
phlet. In  questions  which  arise  upon  subjects  of  profdung  and 
mtricate  investigation,  truth  is  seldom  elicited  without  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  hostile  controversy.  Let  the  proponnder  of 
an  opinion  be  ever  so  well  informed  upon  the  subject  of  it>  be 
seldom  perceives  all  the  connected  argtiments,  whether  favom*- 
able  or  unfavourable  to  his  own  conclusion?,  until  after  a  conflict 
with  some  able  adversary.  Such  a  struggle  generaHy  leads  to 
deeper  meditations  and  more  active  researches: — to  the  dis- 
covery of  facts,  which  would  not  have  been  known;  of  argaments 
which  would  not  have  suggested  themselves;  and  of  fastnesses  and 
weaknesses,  which  would  not  have  been  spontaneously  explored. 
At  one  most  important  result,  however,  the  framers  of  tbe  Re- 
port, and  the  noble  author  of  the  pamphlet,  arrive  in  concur- 
rence— namely,  that  any  great  and  extensively  beneficial  change 
in  the  practice  and  administration  of  the  law  is  necessaniy  con- 
nected with  a  revision  of  its  principles. 

'  No  person,'  say  the  Commissioners,  '  can  have  had  mnch  esqierience 
in  courts  of  equity,  without  feeling,  that  many  suits  owe  their  origin  to, 
and  many  others  are  greatly  protracted  by,  questions  arisiag  ^m  the 
j[iiceties  and  subtleties  of  the  law  and  practice  of  conveyancmg.  Any  aU 
teration  in  this  system  must  ])e  made  with  the  greatest  caution:  hut 
as  connected  -with  the  object  of  mvin^  time  and  exptn^c  to  suitors  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery  y\\{^  venture  to  submit  to  your  Majesty's  cpnsidcration, 

whether 
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^(4ieih«r  it  might  not  be  proper  to  comniit  to  competent  personi  the  task 
hX  eKaminiDg  this  part  of  our  law,  with  a  view  to  determining  if  any  im- 
provement can  safely  be  made  in  it^  which  might  lessen  the  expense  and 
piMTow  the  fidd  of  litigation  reipecting  the  transfer  ofproperti/' 

The  recomnnendation  contained  in  this  passa^  of  the  Report 
is  indeed  conveyed  in  terms  which  are  framed  with  ail  the  cautkNi 
to  be  expected  from  persons  in  the  exercise  of  so  high  and  re- 
sponsible an  office,  when  speaking  on  a  subject  not  strictly  within 
Jtbe  scope  of  the  inquiry  committed  to  them,  however  incidentally 
connected  with  its  objects.  But  it  is  impossible  for  the  most 
cupeiiicial  reasoner  not  to  perceive  the  extent  of  meaning  couched, 
feeiieath  the  guarded  expressions  which  they  have  employed,  and 
in  which  sense  they  seem  to  have  been  considered  by  Lord 
Hedesdale  himself  where  he  signifies  his  full  approbation  of  this 
part  of  their  suggestions.  What  (it  must  be  asked)  ia  ^  the  law 
pf  Conveyancing/  the  niceties  and  subtleties  of  which  give  rise 
to  so  many  questions,  the  origin  themselves  of  suits  so  compli- 
cated and  protracted,  but  the  whole  system  of  jurisprudence  by 
which  the  transmission  of  property  from  person  to  person  is  go- 
verned ;  and  how  can  any  investigation  of  the  subject  be  limited, 
so  as  not  to  embrace  that  entire  system,  and  the  very  principles 
.on  which  it  is  founded  ? 

Scarcely  had  these  intimations  been  given,  when  they  were  an- 
swered by  a  work  of  singular  novelty,  both  in  its  exhibition  of  the 
system  itself,  so  far  as  regards  the  subject  of  real,  property y  and 
in  suggestions  for  its  amelioration.  Embracing,  as  does  the  work 
alluded  to,  the  entire  subject  which  it  professes  to  discuss,  its 
copiousness  and,  at  the  same  time,  its  severe  compression,  alike 
forbid  the  supposition  of  its  being  tlie  mere  production  of  the 
moment.;  and  we  are  forced  to  conclude  that,  by  a  fortunate  co- 
incidence, the  autlior  was  already  prepared  for  the  enterptize  hi 
which  the  sudden  demand  of  the  occasion  induced  him,  perhaps, 
more  immediately  to  embark. 

Mr,  Humphreys,  a  gentleman  well  known  for  his  professional 
skill  and  experience,  (qualities  which  cannot  fail  to  add  weight  to 
his  theories,  and  force  to  the  confidence  which  we  are  disposed 
to  place  in  his  rea.soning,)  commences  the  work  which  we  are 
about  to  consider,  with  a  distinction,  hitherto  unremarked  by  us, 
between  political  and  civil  institutions,  as  regarded  with  a  view  to 
correction.  The  former,  he  observes,  are  in  their  nature  compa- 
ratively simple,  and  they  aifect  the  great  body  of  the  people. 

'  Wh^vi  a  jj;overnment  possesses  the  elements,  and  a  people  the  cha- 
racter of  freedom,  it  is  by  the  quick  perception  and  the  energies  of  the 
public  that  political  defects  are  detected  or  abuses  remedied;  and,  in 

laws 
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laws  of  this  character^  it  is  of  more  importance  that  they  should  each  he 
adapted  to  the  feelings  and  habits  of  the  people^  than  that  the  ^Hioie 
should  be  framed  in  some  imagined  harmony  of  parts/ 

This  he  exemplifies  by  various  instances^  in  some  of  which; 
nations,  living  under  fixed  laws,  have  secured  their  personal  free- 
dom by  means  apparently  inadequate  to  that  great  end;  and  in 
others,  have  either  overlooked,  or  derived  no  advantage  from/ in- 
stitutions which  should  have  had  a  direct  tendency  to  it. 

*  But/  (he  continues,  in  a  series  of  canons  of  incontrovertible  tmth^ 
and  practical  cogency,) — ^  if  system  ever  be  requisite  in  laws,'  institu- 
tions respecting  real  property^  under  its  various  modifications,  both  as 
regards  transactions  among  the  living,  and  the  return  to  the  quick  from 
the  dead,^  imperiously  demand,  (and  the  requisitions  are  perfectly  prac- 
ticable,) that  their  characters  be  direct  and  well  defined;  free  from 
mere  technical  distinctions,  whether  of  tenure,  of  nominal  ownership,  or 
of  jurisdiction ; — that  possessions  be  kept  distinct,  unafiected  by  inter- 
fering rights  of  third  persons^ — that  the  rules  of  succession,  whether 
primogeniture  or  equal  partibility  prevails^  be  simple  and  uniform; — 
that  the  power  of  alienation  be  unrestrained,  and  its  mode  bear  immedi- 
ately on  the  object ; — that  the  rights  of  creditors  be  ample  and  prompt; 
— that  the  periods  of  prescription,  or  bar  by  adverse  possession,  be  clear 
and  of  limited  extent  -, — above  aU  that,  instead  of  vainly  seeking,  by  equi- 
table interference,  to  adapt  the  crude  and  scanty  institutions  of  early  ages 
to  the  complicated  relations  of  cultivated  society,  one  uniform  system  of 
laws  regulate  the  whole  3 — and  that  no  act  be  done,  nor  right  conferred, 
by  circuitous  means^  whether  of  legal  fiction,  or  nominal  interest,  where 
the  object  may  be  effected  directli/,  with  its  real  name  and  character/ — 
Introduction,  p.  3. 

Of  the  defects  thus  alluded  to,  in  institutions  respecting  real 
property,  and  of  the  supineness  of  the  legislature,  and  the  indif- 
ference of  the  public  in  correcting  them,  the  laws  of  England 
afibrd,  in  the  author's  opinion,  a  signal  example.  The  main 
causes  to  which  he  traces  them  are,  Tenures^  originating  in  the 
feudal  system;  and  Uses^  and  Trusts^  invented,  the  former  for 
eluding  the  defects  of  tenure,  and  also  for  enabling  ecclesiastical 
bodies  to  appropriate  to  themselves  lands  in  mortmain;  and  the 
latter  to  supply  the  narrowness  of  a  literal  construction  put  by 
the  courts  of  law  upon  an  act  passed  by  the  legislature  to  legalize 
uses.  After  a  rapid  glance  over  these  topics,  he  proceeds  towards 
a  practical  view  of  the  system;  but  premises  it  by  a  definition 
'  Of  Real  P  roper  t J/  and  its  essential  Qualifies'  This  species  ojF 
ownership  is  considered,  in  the  laws  of  England,  (he  says,)  as 
comprizing  not  only  land,  with  the  erections  and  other  improve- 
ments upon  it,  all  which  are  called  corporeal;  but  also  various 

rights  derived  out  of  land,  and  which  (consisting  of  privileges  for 

' J 

•  Le  mart  saisit  le  vif,  say  the  feudal  jurists. 
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3  benefit  of  strangers ;  as  rights  of  wai/y  water y  and  light,  and 
the  like)  are  technically  termed  incorporeal,  in  respect  of  iheir 
biiving  no  apparent  existence  but  in  their  enjoyment :  in  reality, 
Bowever,  instead  of  constituting  property  of  themselves,  he  views 
them  as  so  many  burdens  or,  as  the  civilians  term  them,  servitudes 
^li  the  land.  The  privileges  thus  enumerated  are  affirmed  to  be 
in  their  nature  universal,  wherever  land  is  enjoyed  in  separate 

f»roperty;  and  to  these  he  adds,  for  a  substantial  reason,  rents  for 
.ifq,  or  for  any  more  limited  period. 

,  The  first  part  of  the  work,  which  is  descriptive  of  the  actual 
state  of  our  laws  of  real  property,  is  then  divided  (according  to  a 
method  of  arrangement  which  pursues  in  the  main,  though  with 
^ome  improvements,  that  of  our  prior  commentators)  into  eight 

i'lrincipal  heads,  or  ^  Titles.^  Of  these  the  first  treats  (but -more 
argely  and  more  practically  than  before)  of  Tenures,  Uses,  and 
Trusts ;  and  as  these  form,  in  the  opinion  of  the  author,  the 
leading  causes  of  the  defects  in  the  present  system,  we  should 
^ardly  do  justice  to  so  important  a  subject,  if  we  were  to  exhibit 
ID  any  words  but  his  own  the  view  which  he  himself  takes  of  it.: 
Of  TemireSy  then,  he  thus  writes  : 

•  '  It  was  a  maxim  of  tenure,  that  the  tenancy  should  be  always  full/ 
tbat  is,  there  should  be  always  a  tenant  or  a  succession  of  tenants  to  do' 
tie  lord's  service.     Hence  land  could  not  be  granted,  to  vest  at  a  future* 
day,  or  on  a  future  event.     It  was  frequently  granted  to  one  for  life, 
H^ith  remainder  to  another  in  fee.     In  that  case,  the  immediate  tenant, 
being  seised  of  the  property,  was  cntinisted  with  the  protection  of  the 
jHossession.     If  be  failed  in  this  duty,  it  was  a  forfeiture  of  his  estate. 
^t  was  another  rule,  that  land  could  only  pass  by  delivery  of  the  pos-. 
Session,  or  seisin  jus  it  is  technically  called.     This  was  accompanied  by 
L  feoffment,  of  which  the  livciy  of  seisin  was  the  essential  part,  the 
enant  for  life  accepting  it  on  behalf  both  of  himself  and  those  in  re-, 
nainder^    while  the  deed  only  authenticated  the  transaction.      This 
ivery  passed  a  fee,  either  by  right  or  by  wrong  j   since  whoever  had  the 
eisin  w^as  competent  to  deliver  it  over.     The  same  effect  was  attributed 
o  a  fine  -,  a  species  of  assurance,  whereby  the  person  seised  in  possession, 
.cknowledged,  in  a  feigned  action  at  law,  the  right  to  be  in  another 
rhc    result  of  these  positions  was,  that  an  immediate  interest  in  land 
:ould  only  be  transferred  on  the  spot  or  by  a  judicial  acknowledgment — 
liat  all  in  remainder  took  through  the  medium  of  the  delivery  of  seisin 
o   the  first  tenant, — that  this  tenant,  being  entrusted  with  the  seisin,. 
vas  competent,  by  the  same  mod?  of  feoffment  or  fine,  to  transfer  it, 
lot    merely  for  his  own  rightful  interest,  but  absolutely  to  another.. 
5uch    an  act,  indeed,  was  a  forfeiture  of  his  own  estate  j  and  if  the, 
grantee  in  remainder  was  in  existence,  and  his  interest  was  vested,  and 
lot  depending  on  a  future  event,  he  might  enter  for  the  forfeiture.     If, 
tiowcvcr,  there  was  no  such  grantee,  then,  from  the  imaginary  ouster  or 
jevcstmcnt  of  the  seisin  on  which  the  limitations  depended,  aud  the 
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want  of  an  existing  rigbt  of  entry  to  restore  it,  the  ooofiBgeiit  remain-    •: 
ders  were  destroyed.     The  grantor  indeed,  or  his  heir,  might,  in  that 
case^  re-enter,  the  seisin  under  the  grant  being  at  an  end;  but  if  the 
hitter  colluded  with  the  tenant  in  possession,  the  whole  grant  might  be 
defeated,  and  a  complete  estate  acquired  by  wrong  with   imponlM:    ' 
After  uses  %vere  converted  into  legal  interests  by  the  statute  of  Hen.  VllL,    . 
the  effect  of  this  inconvenience  was  prevented,  in  settlements  to  ttwSy    ; 
embracing  provisions  for  unborn  issue,  by  limiting  to  trustees  an  estate    I 
commensurate  with  that  of  the  immediate  tenant  for  life,  for  ureseitiur    I 
these  remainders,  with  a  right  of  entry  for  that  purpose.     This  eared 
the  particular  evil ;  but  it  introduced  into  settlements  another  system, 
that  of  trust,  in  order  to  remedy  the  inadequacy  of  the  laws  of  temne 
to  the  necessary  modifications  of  landed  property. 

'  At  common  law,  whatever  was  vested,  in  a  l^al  sense,  was  alienable  y 
and  dispositions  were  effected,  where  the  estate  was  immediate,  by  feoff- 
ment or  fine,  with  livery  of  the  possession ;  but,  where  it  was  expectant^ 
by  grant ;  as  none  but  the  tenant  in  possession  could  give  seisin.  Gob-' 
tingent  remainders,  however,  or  eventual  interests,  were  inalienable  \0 
thirdpersons ;  but  they  might  be  released,  or  extinguished  in  Uie  fee. 

^  These  different  properties  of  destructibility  and  inalienablenciBS  hi 
contingent  remainders,  have  occasioned  distinctions  between  them  inf 
vested  estates  3  and  again,  between  them  and  the  modifications  of  inter^ 
ests,  called  springing  uses,  and  executory  devises*  (which  he  promisei 
to  notice  afterwards).  '  The  variety  and  nicety  of  these  may  be  best  de- 
picted, by  referring  to  two  treatises  of  about  half  a  century  old  od  these 
subjects,  which,  for  exact  arrangement  and  acuteness  of  reasonings  stand 
almost  unrivalled  in  English  jurisprudence.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  thai 
the  times  were  not  then  ripe  for  directing  the  talent  that  produced  theoiai 
towards  simplifying,  instead  of  systematizing,  the  refinements  of  landed^ 
property.* 

This  is  followed  by  a  section  treating  of '  Uses* 

*  The  next  creature  of  our  laws  of  real  property  is  Utes/  These  wo^ 
of  ecclesiastical  introduction,  for  the  purpose  of  eluding  the  reStrictiooif 
against  mortmain^    They  were  in  time  adopted  by  the laity ;  paidy  tir 
avoid  the  rigour  and  inconvenience  of  tenures,  and  partly^  as  aattittfDJf 
those  modifications  of  property,  demanded  by  the  increasing  interconhr  ' 
and  wants  of  society,  which  were  incompatible  with  the  maxims^  rf  ' 
feudality.    After  repeated  attempts  by  the  legislature  to  assimilate  thl^ 
two  systems,  uses  were  ultimately  converted  into  legal'  estates  by  ihd 
statute  of  27  Henry  VIII.  c.   10.    By  means  of  uses,  tiius  li^gaijie^* ' 
various  modifications  of  property  were  introduced,  to  which  tEe  systion 
of  tenures  was  a  stranger.     For  instance,  expectant  interests  by- way  at 
use  did  not  require  to  be  preceded  by  an  estate  in  possession^  nor  to  be 
a  remnant  of  the  original  fee,  like  a  remainder  at  common  bLWi  tu^ 
they  might  be  limited,  upon  any  future  event,  happening  wiilfhi''ttl^ 
period  for  which,  by  the  law  of  entails,  property  was  usually  tied  xok* 
namely,  a  life  or  lives  in  being,  and  twenty-one  years 'and  nine  moJDms" 
afterwards,  and  that,  although  the  whole  in  the  use  was  first  disposed  df/ 
if  only  defeasibly.    They  sdso,  in  their  original  character,  introdtoded 
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.  afterwards  preserred  a  species  of  dominion  almost  unknown  at' 
ftmon  law^  called  powers.  By  means  of  these^  a  person^  having 
•ely  a  pailial  interest,  or  even  none  whatever,  in  the  land,  might 
vose  of  or  charge  it,  in  the  particular  manner  authorised/ 
XFses,  however,  when  legalized,  assumed  the  properties  of  estates  at 
imon  law,  to  which  they  were  assimilated.  The  inheritance  was 
jcct  to  the  legal  incidents  hereafter  noticed,  of  ciu^esy  and  dower,  in 
unrlviug  hushand  or  wife.    The  partial  owner  in  possession  under  the 

(called  the  cestui  que  use  in  possession)  had  the  same  capacity  as  a 
Elar  tenant  at  common  law  to  destroy  the  subsequent  uses,  when 
ring  the  character  of  contingent  remainders.  When,  however,  the 
^le  fee  was  disposed  of,  though  eventually,  as  to  one  and  his  heirs,  if 
dtained  the  age  of  twenty-one;  or  defeasibly  as  to  one  and  his  heirs, 
i£  he  died  under  twenty-one,  then  to  another,  the  subsequent  Hmita- 
«  no'  longer  bore  any  analogy  to  common-law  interests,  but  were  then 
ed  springing  or  executory  uses  ^  and,  as  their  existence  did  not  tech- 
^lly  depend  upon  the  seisin  of  the  tenant  in  possession,  no  act  of  his 
Id  destroy  them>  Powers,  however,  when  they  operate  by  way  of 
»  are  (with  some  qualifications)  destroyed  by  the  feofiinent  or  fine  of 

appointor  5  and  that  although  he  have  no  such  intention,  if  he  be 
^invested  with  any  estate  in  possession,  as  for  life,  on  account  of  the 
weal  capacity  attributed  to  him  of  disturbing,  by  these  means,  the 
^  on  which  the  power  depends/ 

Rie  third  section  is  given  to  '  IVustsJ 

'  Trusts  are  what  uses  were  before  they  were  legalized,  a>  confidence 
osed  in  the  grantee  of  the  land,  which  is  enforced  by  a  court  of  equity, 
f.  Their  revival  was  chiefly  occasioned  by  the  narrowness  of  coq- 
letion  which  the  judges  at  common  law  put  upoti  the  statute  of  usies. 
;wo  instances.  This  act,  it  should  be  noticed,  treats  uses  and  trusty 
^nvertible  terms.  Notwithstanding  this,  and  the  obvious  intent  to 
nee  the  whole  of  them  to  estates  at  law,  it  was  conceited,  that  no  use 
Id  be  limited  on  an  use  ;  and,  therefore,  on  a  feofiinent  to  A.  and  his 
rs,  to  the  use  of  B.  and  his  heirs,  in  trust  for  C.  and  his  heirs,  the; 
Its  held,  that  the  statute  executed  the  first  use  only ;  and  that  the 
md  was  a  mere  nullity.  Again,  the  statute  mentions  only  such  per-^ 
S  as  were  seised  to  the  use  of  others.  But  of  terms  of  years  and  other 
srests  short  of  freehold  in  land,  the  person  entitled  is  technically 
cribed  as  possessed  only,  and  not  seised.  To  these  estates  also  it  was' 
I  that  the  statute  did  not  extend. 

Over  the  interests  which  were  thus  excluded  from  the  operation  of 
statute,  equity  resumed  its  ancient  jurisdiction  ;  applying  to  them 
denomination  of  trusts  in  contradistinction  to  legalized  uses.  They 
resorted  to  for  various  purposes,  to  which  even  uses,  now  coerced 
>  the  strict  rules  of  legal  estates,  cannot  accommodate  themselves.  Of 
se  he  gives  various  instances  3  and  concludes  with  representing  theni 
,  their  like  as  not  only  allowable,  but  essentially  necessary  for  the- 
iplete  enjoyment  of  property. 

The  system,  however,'  he  continues, '  as  it  stands,  is  liable  to  several 
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objections-;    for  the  due  understanding  of  which  a  few  prdirainary 
observations  fu*e  necessary. 

^  I'rusts,  in  our  law,  may  be  divided  into  act'ixt  or  operative^  and |Mf- 
sixc  or  formal.  The  former  class  consists  of  trusts,  in  which  some.confi-. 
deuce  is  placed  in,  or  some  duty  imposed  on  the  trustee  ^  as,  wheie  Ted 
property  is  vested  in  him  for  the  purposes. of  sale,  and  dijitribution  of  the. 
produce  among  creditors,  which  demands  both  activity  and  integrilj. 
Tliis  species  of  trust,  or  sometliing  correspondent  to  it,  appears  indiBpeo*-. 
sable  in  every  system  of  jurisprudence.  The  latter^  or  itonnal  dan  of. 
trusts,  is  a  mere  technical  pbantom,  springing  oat  of  our  complicated 
systems  of  real  property ;  as  in  the  various  instances  of  trustees  intro- 
duced into  a  purchase-deed  for  preventing  dower  ^  into  assignments  of^ 
terms  for  protecting  the  inheritance  \  into  marriage-se:ttlements  fpr.pife^ 
serving  contingent  remainders — for  securing  the  jointure — for  rmiiiig' 
younger  children's  portions,  &c. 

^  Trusts,  being  a  personal  confidence,  ought  to  cease  with  the  penoQ. 
of  the  tmstcc.  Our  law,  however,  continues  the  estate,  thougo  not- 
always  the  confidence  vested  in  a  deceased  trustee  to  his  heir ;  or^  if  itv 
be  for  a  term  of  years,  to  his  executor  or  administrator.  Still  a  new- 
trustee  is  to  be  appointed  whenever  the  deed  creating  the  trusty  or  tihe. 
refusal  or  incapacity  of  the  representative  requires  it.  This  is  efiectled. 
either  by  the  parties  beneficially  interested,  if  they  have  a  power-for  that. 
purpose,  or  else  through  the  circuitous  and  expensive  medium  of  the. 
court  of  chancery.  To  such  new  trustee  the  technical  property,  called 
the  legal  estate,  in  whomever  resident,  is  to  be  con\ejed.  Tlie  hdr, 
however,  may  be  a  married  woman,  an  infant,  or  a  lunatic.  In  the  firrt 
instance,  the  fictitious  and  expensive  process  of  a  fine,  which  will  be  de^' 
tailed  hereafter,  is  necessary.  In  the  two  latter  cases  a  conveyanqe  im 
formerly  impracticable  5  and,  consequently,  the  title  of  the  benefidd^ 
owner  was  rendei'ed  defective  from  the  incapacity  of  a  stnmger;  *  To 
remedy  this  singular  mischief^  various  acts  were  successively  passed  whidP 
bave  recently  been  consolidated  into  one,  namely,  6  Geo.  IV.  c.  74, 
whereby  infant  trustees  and  mortgagees,  and  persons  acting  on  behalf  tf' 
insane  trustees  and  mortgagees,  or  of  trustees  out  of  the  jorisdictibii,  or 
whose  existence  is  uncertain,  are  authorized  to  convey  under  the  diM-' 
tion  of  the  coui-t  of  chancery,  or,  in  specified  cases',  of  other  cqintafafe' 
jurisdictions.  While  the  present  system  prevails,  the  provisioDa  of  tbS; 
act  are  indispensable ;  but  the  delay  and  expense  of  its  proceedinga  mflit 
be  too  obvious  3  as  must  also  be  their  needlessness,  when  it  is  reflected; 
that  the  estate  ought  to  cease  with  the  trustee,  and  pass  oy&  widi  tlifr 
trust,  as  a  shadow  with  its  substance.  ' 

^  Nor  is  this  all :  land  vested  in  a  trustee,  being  deemed  hia  cimjif 
law,  will,  consequently,  pass  there  by  his  will  containing  a'geneid 
devise  of  all  his  estate.  But  this  may  be  so  qualified  as  to  uie  obiect'of 
the  disposition,  as  to  pass  such  lands  only  as  he  is  beneficially  entiUettoi' 
As,  when  the  gift  is  to  one  for  life,  with  remainder  to  another,  or 
charged  with  debts  or  legacies ;  since  these  interests  cannot  be  raised  m 
the  estate  of  another.  Other  instances  occasionally  occQr,  aa.nuj  ber 
supposed,  of  a  more  doubtful  character  ;  as,  where  the  deviaee-js  fedae  a- 

ecator, 
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iseittor^  with  >  genenil  direction  for  payineAt  of  debts}  dnd  itieii^  ft  id 

kaldytmreis  no  ihconsistency  between  the  devise  and  the  trusts^  as^  th^' 

ddbts  w^re'  fitiea.tit  to  be  paid  by  the  devisee  out  of  the  personal'  elitate,  <» 

wUeh  he  js  the  executor.    This  for  a  iingle  specimen-;  but^  dn  con^ 

inu^  ibr  sate^  nfany  a. title  has  been  ruinously  hung  up  in.  chancery^^bn 

a  question  in  reality  foreign  to  itself^  and  regarding  otflj.  the  will  of  a 

ftranger. 

r  -^  Sfmi^T'  difficulties^  it  may  be  noticed^  as  frequently  occur  on  the 

dfjit^  of  a  mortgagee  in  fee ;  the  legal  estate  in  whose  security  dcsclsnds 

tq  IU3  heir  or  devisee ;  but  clothed  ^ith  an  implied  trast^  first  forliis  ex- 

•cuior  or  administrator^  and  then  for  the  mortgagor  5  while  the  money, 

tfie 'Substantial  part^  devolves  to  the  Executor.     The  act  already  quote^ 

llpQvldes  £(»:.  the  inconvenience  in  this  case  also;    but  upon  the  sa6ie' 

Tlckma  principle^  of  regarding  the  legal  estate  as  something  dktixlct  ttom 

ifcelfei.  =    '  •    ■.      •  •  -       -  ■       .'■■■•:      ' 

'■  ^Should  the  trust  be  of  a  term,  then  it  must  be  assigned  by  the  per^ 

iOfiiil'represchdtative  of  the  deceased  trustee.    It  sometimes  happens  that 

be  dies  insolvent,  and  no  one  proves  his  wiU  or  administers  to  him.  '  It 

note  frequently  occurs  (and^  diould  the  term  be  of  any  antiquity,  miist 

pvariiAly  be.  the  case)  that  the  personal  representatives  of  the  trustee 

ire  all  dead,  and  his  assets  distributed :  and  then  there  is  no  occasion  to 

iinister  further  to  his  efiects.     In  each  of  these  cases  the  nseless 
of  suing  out  a  limited  administration,  (as  it  is  called,)  that  is;  «a* 

only  as  respects  the  term,  thus  technically  continued'  from  th^, 
^i^ased,  is  cast  upon  the  beneficial  owner,  in  order' to  acquire  aleg^l 
jnierest  in  his  own  property.* 

Having  thus  depicted  the  three  systems  (as  they  are  called)' 
l^hich  influence  the  enjoyment,  the  transmission,  and  the  different 
Cabilities  of  land,  the  author's  second  title  treats  of  its  consequent 
legal  divisions.  These  are  six  in  number,  and  in  thedr  origia 
wholly  feudal :  namely,  1 .  freehold  at  common  Jaw ;  2.  custb*^ 
mary  freehold;  3.  ancient  demesne;  4.  gavelkind;  5.  borough 
Euglish ;  6.  copyhold.  The  first  is  the  general  tenure  of  the 
land.  The  remaining  five  exist  only  by  special  custom,  aiid^  In 
particular  places  or  districts.  After  being  described,  they  are. 
dismissed  with  the  observation  that 

'  to  annul  them,  and  to  impart  to  the  lands  affected  by  them  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  general  rules  of  alienation  and  descent,  would  be  to  confer 
a  great  benefit  on  the  owners,  without  injury  to  the  rights  of  others.' 

The  rights  of  seignory,  he  observes,  are  of  no  value;  and,  after 
the  great  sacrifices  made  by  the  abolition  of  tenures  at  the  Kesto- 
ration,  will  scarcely  bear  mention. 

The  artificial  burdens^  or  servitudes  on  land,  are  next  adverted 
to. 

^  These,  also/  be  remarks,  '  spring  chiefly  from  feudality;  as  the  royal 
privilege  of  the  chase ;    whence  forests,  with  their  various  privileges  ; 
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free  warrens ;  the  numerous  fruits  of  tenures,  as  fines  on  death  Hid 
alien  at  ions^  heriots^  profits  of  courts^  &c.  common  of  pasture  |  bemg  • 
privilege  to  the  tenants  of  depasturing  oyer  their  lord's  waste.' 

The  profits  of  tenure  he  proposes  to  discuss  under  the  head  of 
copyholds,  to  which  they  are  now  principally  confined.  And|  ai 
to  rights  of  pasture, 

'  the  opinion/  he  says^  '  hoth  of  the  legislature  and  the  public,  upon  the 
policy  of  this  privilege,  has  been  already  expressed  by  the  general  Indo- 
sure  Act  of  41  Geo.  III.  and  the  numerous  local  inclosure  acttwUdi 
have  passed  and  been  acted  upon  both  before  and  since }  to  sodi  in 
extent,  indeed,  as  to  have  materially  diminished  the  general  quabtity  of 
waste  land.' 

The  author  then  briefly  alludes  to  the  peculiar  servitude  ((fid 
following  his  own  mode  of  classification)  of  tithes  ;  but  refen  di 
to  a  subsequent  division  of  his  work  as  containing  his  reason 
(which  is  of  a  prudential  character)  for  djecliniug  a  full  discussioQ 
of  it. 

His  third  title  embraces  the  different  modifications  of  infereiti 
in  real  property,  as  at  present  acknowledged. — Of  these  the' first 
is  a  fee-simple;  the  greatest  estate  known  in  our  law.  Hie 
second  consists  of  estates  tail  and  other  modes  of  settlement 
The  operation  of  the  law  of  entail  for  this  purpose,  though  traced 
through  all  its  singular  obliquities,  is  scarcely  so  curious  ai 
another  and  more  modern  mode  of  settlement  which  he  has  thai 
characterized. 

'  It  is  effected  by  what  are  called  sprin^ng  tups  in  deeds,  and  exeadorf 
devises  in  wills.  The  rigid  law  of  tenures  aUowed  of  no  limitations  after 
a  fee ;  but  uses,  adapted  as  they  were  to  the  exigencies  of  more  recent 
times,  and  devises,  which  foUowed  them  in  their  modifications,  ipdmiiled 
of  this  fee  being  rendered  defeasible  on  certain  events,  and  anoUier  beiiiK 
substituted  for  it.  After  much  uncertainty  as  to  the  eactent  to  mkkk 
these  substitutionary  estates  might  be  carried,  they  were  finally  lamiled 
to  the  peripd  of  a  life  or  lives  in  being,  and  twenty-one  years  aftctwawhi 
with  a  further  aUowance  for  the  gestation  of  conceived  issue  (about  tm 
months).  This  limit  was  fixed  by  an  alleged  analogy  to  settlements  by 
entail  on  the  parent  for  life,  with  remaindeir  to  his  unborn  eldest  son  la 
tail,  and  with  any  extent  of  remainders  over  for  life  and  in  tail;  hot  sU 
of  which  might  be  barred  by  the  son,  either  alone,  or  concmrendy  with 
the  parents  if  living,  suffering  a  recovery  on  attaining  his  uiiyoiity,  to 
which  period  the  above  limitatiop  of  twenty-one  years  waspwsnt  to 
|rCiave.  .  .J  ■  . 

'  An  essential  variance  was,  however,  in  time  discovered  between  tbp 
two  modes ;  inasmuch  as,  in  springing  uses  and  executory  devisor  the 
lives  were  not  required  to  take  corresponding  interests,  or  to  be  other- 
wise connected  with  the  estate,  but  might  be  introduced  as  mere 
nominees,  for  the  purpose  of  protracting  the  power  of  alienaticm.  This 
defect  was  taken  aclvantage  of  to  an  extraordinary  extent  by  the  late  Hr. 
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TMbuson,  irhd  in  hk  will' directed  the  piodiioe  of  hh  estates^  bodi  nsA 
.and  personal;  to  the  amount  of  ahout  SOO^OOO/.^to  he  accumidated  and 
laid  out  in  land^  during  (in  effect)  the  lives  of  all  his  desceridants^  hoii^ 
jesner  muaorous  sad  remote^  who  should  he  HVing  at  his  death.  At  thdend  oi 
4ihat  period,  the  estates^as  well  devised  as  dir^ted  to  he  purchased, were 
-to  be  divided  in  lots  between  the  eldest  male  lineal  descendants,  then 
iiving^  of  his  three  sons.  The  trust,  afiter  having  beenxontested  in  chaa- 
^oexf,  and  on  appeal  in  the  lords,  was  finally  estabHshed,  and  is  in  bpesar 
lion  while  I  write ;  but  it  occasioned  an  ^  restrictive  of  accumumoD, 
iVRhidi  will  be  noticed  hereafter. 

*"  The  rule,  however,  is  still  in  fuQ  force  sfs  to  capital.    In  its  defence 
rife  18  often  urged,  that  all  the  candles  are  burning  at  the  same  time. 
Lominous  as  may  be  the  iUustration,  it  is  somewhat  defective  in  exacts 
1EIC88 :  die  candles  are  of  equal  length — ^hnt  among  a  number  d  Uvea 
BCJfScted,  a  few  will  probably  occur  who  far  outlive  the  ordinary  pcariodof 
jnMality.    So  calculate  the  life  insurance  companies ;   and  so  did  ikm 
testator,  or  his  legal  adviser,  in  a  cause  of  Bengough  v.  Edridgjey  whick 
now  awaits  the  judgment  of  the  Vice> Chancellor,  on  the  following  ^nn- 
gnlarwill,  which  I  shall  cite  somewhat  at  lengih,^  as  strongly  illustrative  <ff 
ue  extent  of  perversion  to  which  the  defective  terms  of  the  rule  in  qM- 
tion  exposes  it.    The  object  of  an  opulent  testator,  who  had  no  issae^ 
was  to  give  his  landed  estates,  and  those  which  might  be  purchased  w)tb 
their  produce  during  twenty-one  years  (the  period  still  allowed  Vv  hw 
far  accumulation),  to  his  collateral  relations,  consisting  of  five  neptewt 
and  grandnephews,  a  niece  and  a  grandniece,  and  their  several  male  d^ 
scendants,  for  successive  life-interests,  as  far  as  the  restrictions  of;  the 
law  against  perpetuities  would  allow.    For  this  purpose,  all  such  estates 
were  vested,  and  directed  to  be  vested,  in  fee-simple,  in  trustees,  who 
were  to  hold  the  same  for  a  period  of  120  years  from  the  testator's  death, 
if  twenty-eight  persons  therein  named  (of  whom  the  first  seven  wert  the 
above  relations,  and  the  other  twenty-one  strangers),  or  any  of  thiemi 
shall  so  long  live  j  and  then  for  a  further  period  of  twenty  years,  from 
the  determination  of  the  first  term.     These  terms  were  intended  aa 
nearly  commensurate  with  the  periods  during  which  estates  might  be 
tied  up  :  viz.  any  lives  in  being  and  twenty-one  years  5  and  might  be 
termed  the  machinery  of  the  contrivance.    Then  followed  its  workings 
or  the  beneficial  interests  carved  out  of  the  terms.    They  consisted  in  a 
series  of  trusts  for  a  term  of  ninety-nine  years,  if  each  successive  donee 
should  so  long  live,  for  the  nephews,  greatnephews,  niece,  and  grand- 
niece  named,  and  the  respective  heirs  male  of  their  bodies  in  succession, 
forming,  in  effect,  successive  estates  for  life ;    and  finally,  failing  *  the 
whole  of  these,  for  the  individuals  successively  answering  the  description 
of  the  testator  s  right  heirs,  during  similar  derivative  and  determinable 
terms  of  ninety-nine  years  each,  until  the  above  technical  terms  of  120 
years  and  twenty  years  should  be  exhausted,  either  by  lapse  of  time,  or 
the  deaths  of  all  the  nominees.     As  to  the  revei*sion  expectant  on  the 
above  two  terms  of  120  years  and  twenty  years,  testator  directs  it  to  be 
conveyed  on  the  determination  of  these  two  terms,  and  not  before,  to  his 
nephews  and  greatnephews,  niece  and    greattiiece  before  specified,  and 
their  respective  issue  male,  in  the  like  order  of  succession  in  a  course  of 
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strict  settlement  j  and  failing  all  these,  to  his  own  right  hehrs  5  but  he 
subjoins  a  direction,  that  none  of  them  shall  take  a  vested  estate  till  tbe 
end  of  the  terms. 

^  It  will  naturally  be  asked,  if  the  law  allows,  as  you  state,  alienation 
to  be  restricted  for  any  life  or  lives  in  being,  and  twenty-one.  years  afte^ 
wards,  why  not  do  it  directly,  and  dispense  with  this  cumbrous  machr- 
nery  ?  The  answer  is,  that,  j^ter  a  gift  of  freehold  to  an  unborn  person 
-for  life,  no  interest  can  be  limited  less  than  an  estate  of  inheritance,  and 
consequently  alienable.  Had  the  eldest  son,  therefore,  of  the  first  nephew 
been  made  tenant  for  life,  the  dispositions  over  would  have  been  sU 
void.  Terms  of  years,  however,  being  created  to  nearly  the  utmost  ex- 
tent for  which  the  restriction  is  allowed,  it  was  conceived  that  derivative 
terms  might  be  lawfully  carved  thereout  for  successive  portions  of  tbe 
same  periods.  Without  criticising  its  parts,  the  device  is  an  ingenious 
perversion  of  the  purposes  for  which  these  restrictions  were  established. 
Its  success  will  depend  upon  the  result  of  a  struggle  between  the  lax 
terms  of  the  rule,  and  its  real  objech 

'  In  fixing  the  rule,  what  a  difference  it  would  have  made,  if,  in  lieu 
of  ^'for  a  life  or  lives  in  being,"  its  framers  had  said,  "  ta  a  life,"  &c.} 
and  if,  instead  of  permitting  an  ahaolute  term  asr  a  provision  against  the 
eventual  period  of  minority,  the  infancy  itself  had  beea  made  the  term  of 
procrastination  !  Such  is  ever  tlic  advantage  of  durect  over  alhisive 
institution.' 

T!\\Q fourth  title  treats  of '  the  Different  Modes  of  acquiring  Real 
Property.'  (p.  50.) — This  our  present  law  effects  by  seven  means: 
1.  fiy  descent;  2.  (to  a  partial  extent)  by  the  rights  of  marriage ; 
3.  by  disposition,  by  deed  or  will;  4.  under  the  rights  of 
creditors ;  5.  by  escheat^  or  lapse  to  the  lord  of  the  fee^  upon 
either  a  failure  of  inheritable  bloody  or  corruption  of  it,  by  ^t-t 
tainder  for  felony;  G.  by  forfeiture  to  the  crown,. in  attainder  for 
treason;  and,  7*  by  adverse  possession,  usually  called  limitation 
of  time.  This  forms  the  largest  and  most  material  title  of  the 
first  part  of  the  treatise.  The  modes  of  acquiring  property  are, 
some  of  them,  technical;  but' for  the  most  part,  essential.  The 
former  are  exposed  by  the  author  in  his  usual  style,  that  is^  not 
by  direct  reprehension,  but  by  hard  and  strict  delineation  of  their 
obliquities  in  principle,  and  consequent  complication  in  practice. 

In  the  chapter  which  treats  of  alienation  by  the  act  of  the 
party j^  and  in  that  division  of  the  chapter  which  more  esp^ally 
relates  to  the  question  of  competency-  to  aliene,  after  stating  va- 
rious legal  disabilities,  those  of  married  women  are  represented  ss^ 
not  reducible  to  any  fixed  system,  but  as  requiring  to  be  pardca- 
larized  in  order  to  their  being  comprehended,  lliis  the  author 
has  accordingly  done  with  reference  to  their  legal  interestSi 
which  generally  require  to  be  aliened  by  fine,  and  occasionally  by 
recovery.  Two  descriptions  of  property,  however,  he  shows  to 
have  been  invented  in  modern  times,  in  favour  of  married  women^ 
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the  one  both  at  law  and  in  equity,  and  the  other  in  equity  exclu- 
sively ;  the  former  taking  effect  through  the  medium  of  powers. 
Bud  admitting  of  land  being  rendered  alienable,  under  what  is 
technically  called,  a  power  of  appointment ;  while  in  equity,  in 
addition  to  such  powers,  property  may  be  vested  in  trustees,  for 
the  sole  use  and  enjoyment  of  a  wife,  free  from  the  controul 
either  of  the  husband  or  of  his  creditors. 

'  Whether  all,  or  only  a  part,  of  these  rights  should  subsist,  is'  (adds 
tibe  author)  '  a  question  for  legislative  decision ;  but  surely-  it  is,  at  all 
events,  fit,  that  three  discordant  systems,  the  first  obsolete  in*  principle,' 
9nd  the  other  two  acting  unequally,  and  by  indirect  means,  should  give 
'^jVay  to  one  uniform,  intelligible  class  of  rights/ 

*  In  the  ensuing  section,  which  treats  of  alienation  by  Deed,  or 
ftct  inter  vivos,  after  enumerating  the  various  technical  modes  of 
alienation  subsisting  at  law,  the  author  proceeds  to  si  concession 
m  irivour  of  mere  equitable  assurances,  which  it  somewhat  sur- 
prized us  to  meet  with,  and  which  might  have  inclined  us  to  view; 
die  whole  existing  system  with  ^ome  complacency,  had  it  not 
been  followed  up  by  a  vivid,  though  we  think  not  ovefchargecT^ 
delineation  of  the  technical  fictions  and  refinements  which  per- 
vade every  description  of  legal  instrument^. 

'  Compared  with  the  formalities,  the  fictions,  and  the  circuities  of 
legal  assurances,  they*  (viz.  assurances  which^  pass  equitable  interests) 

*  surprize  us*  (observes  the  author)  *  with  a  simplicity  and  directness  of 
purpose  which  would  satisfy  the  most  zealous  advocate  for  these  desirable 
qnsdities ;  it  being  sufficient,  that  the  transaction  be  in  writing,  without 
any  set  forms,  or  technical  expressions.  This  and  other  similar  instances 
evince  that,  to  a  considerable  extent,  our  laws  of  property  may  be  reformed 
fnerely  by  selecting,  uithout  innovating, 

*  In  legal  dispositions  inter  vivos,  however,  of  landed  property,  wc 
^lould  greatly  err  in  conceiving  that,  when  the  mode  of  assurance  is  once 
determined  the  substance  may  be  executed  vrith  precision  and  simplicity; 
cfr  that  every  disposition  finally  resolves  itself  into  one  ot  other  of  the 
foregoing  modes.* 

•  This  he  proceeds  to  illustrate  by  two  specimens  of  assur^ances 
of  the  most  opposite  character;  a  mere .  conveyance  on  a  sale, 
and  a  settlement  on  marriage  ;  and  more  striking  examples  could 
not  be  given  of  the  '  uncertainty  of  title,  doubtful  rights,  and 
tedious  and  costly  litigation/  which  the  strange  anomalies  of 
this  branch  of  the  system  occasion;  and  which  the  blunders  of 
unskilful,  and  the  artifices  of  designing  practitioners,  augment  and 
perpetuate.  The  passage  in  which  he  gravely  splicits  the  atten- 
tion of  his  reader,  on  the  occasion  of  a  simple  purchase  deed,  to 
the  technical  distinction  between  an  appointment  of  the  use, 
imder  a  past  assurance,  to  the  purchaser,  instead  of  '  to  the  subse- 
querit  limitations  for  hifi  beriejit/  somewhat  reminds  us  of  the  ri- 
dicule 
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dicule  cast  upon  the  RomaD  pleaders  of  Cicero's  day,  in  the  on- 
tioii  pro  Murend. 

The  next  section  treats  of  alienation  by  WilL  After  a  brief  ac- 
count of  its  origin,  and  a  caustic  exhibition  of  its  imperfectioiiSi 
both  in  formalities  and  operation,  the  latitude  of  construction  im- 
parted to  it  for  passing  an  estate  of  inheritance,  where  words  of 
limitation  (as  they  are  called)  to  the  heir  are  wanting,  forms  the 
subject  of  the  following  lively  and  free  picture. 

'  By  the  civil  law,  land  was  divided  into  a  right  to  the  profits  (or 
usufruct),  most  commonly  for  life,  and  the  absolute  property  (ofhohkii.*) 
If  only  the  former  was  meant  to  be  given,  it  was  limited  accordingly. 
But  a  simple  gift  of  the  land  passed  the  whole  interest  in  it ;  and  sock 
is  still  the  case  even  by  the  English  law  as  to  personalty.  On  the  intro- 
duction of  tenures,  however,  lands  were  originally  granted  oat  to  the 
tenant  for  his  life  only.  Afterwards  the  grant  was  extended  to  hit 
heirs.  But  to  have  this  effect,  it  was  necessary  the  grant  should  be  lo 
expressed.  This  reversed  the  more  natural  order  of  the  civil  law ;  and,  j 
instead  of  a  mere  gift  of  the  land  passing  the  entire  property,  terms  of 
art  (or  words  of  limitation,  as  they  are  called)  were  required  to  be  an-  j 
nexed  to  the  grant,  making  it  both  to  the  donee  and  hk  hdrs.  "From  the 
technical  inexperience,  however,  of  testators,  or  those  aioand  them, 
these  latter  words  were  frequently  omitted,  and  the  clearest  intentioa 
was  consequently  frustrated.  To  prevent  this  injustice,  courts  of  law, 
feeling  themselves  freed,  in  testamentary  questions,  from  the  trammels 
of  tenures,  but  not  choosing  to  violate  Uie  old  rule,  that  a  ^ft  of  land, 
without  more,  passed  an  estate  for  life,  seized,  wherever  they  could,  other 
expressions  or  circumstances,  as  indicative  of  an  intention  to  pass  a  fiee: 
such  as  the  words,  ^^  real  estate — testamentary  estate — residue  of  estate 
— real  property."  So,  introductory  words  to  the  will,  expressive  of  tes- 
tator* s  intention  to  pass  all  his  property — thus:  ''As  touching  my  worldly 
estate,  I  give  and  devise  the  same  in  the  follovring  manner:"  and  these 
followed  by  a  mere  gift  of  land.  Again,  where  limd  is  given  to  one,  he 
paying  the  testator's  debts 5  or,  (though  this  seems,  from  modem  cases, 
to  admit  of  some  qualification)  charged,  in  the  devisee's  handsi  with 
debts  or  legacies,  or  an  annuity — all,  or  any  of  these  circumstances  han 
been  held  to  pass  a  fee 5  although  the  devises  did  not  contain  any  express 
words  of  inheritance. 

'  Where,  however,  instead  of  denying  the  general  application  of  a 
rule,  as  that  which  requires  words  of  inheritance  to  pass  a  ree,  it  is  sought 
to  elude  it  by  means  of  special  circumstances,  these  mnst  necessarily  ge- 
nerate numerous  distinctions ;  and,  while  many  cases  wonld  indicate, 
others  would  be  considered  as  falling  short  of,  an  intention  to  pass  a  fee, 
without  words  of  inheritance.  Thus,  where  a  gift  of  an  estate  is  M» 
lowed  by  a  description  of  the  occupiers,  or  of  the  tenements  of  which  it 
consists; — also,  where  the  introductory  clause  is,  "  As  to  my  woildly 

•  On  this  occasion  the  author  quotes  aptlj^  that  well  kuowu  couplet  of  Pbpe; 
*  Well,  if  the  use  be  mine,  can  it  concern  one, 
Whether  the  name  liclong  to  Pope  or  Vernon  ?* 

estate. 
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again,  where  the  charge  of  debts  or  legacies  is  not  upon  the  devisee  per- 
.jBonally,  or  upon  the  land  in  his  hands :  in  these^  ami  similar  ca9(^,  the 
j&yisee  iias  been  held  to  take  for  life  only.* 

:^    He  then  adds  or  alludes  to  various  other  cases^  in  whicfa^lpr 

j.different  reasons  Of  strong  intention,  a  fee  has  been  held  lo  {Ml^ 

' ,  jdiough  words  of  inheritance  were  wanting.    Cpiiatriictive  estiites 

"tail  in  wills  also  fall  under  iiia  ccmnderaUoa.    The  eintire  claims  of 

these  cases  evinces^  according  to  him,  the  systematic  disposition  of 
^judges,  in  modern  times^  to  evade  technical  rules  in  tavour  pf  a 

lestator's  intention. 

r    'As  they  were  not  prepared^  however/  sa3r8  the  aathor^  'to  go  die 

.  'fall  length  of  holding,  in  cases  of  implied  fees-simple,  that  the  ^ait  of 
-  ^e  land  was  a  gift  of  all  the  testator  s  property  In  it,  they  have  eTOeted 

-  Aeir  object  by  distinctions  so  numerous  and  so  complieat^,  as  to  render 

'.iheir  decisions  of  doubtful  benefit.    The  refinements  on  testameataiy 

restates  tail  by  implication,  which  have  converted  a  settled  fmntfm 

'■  j(namely  that  by  which  an  estate  tail  is  created  by  deed)  into  a  series 
of  individual  cases,  obscurely  shading  down  from  a  fee-simple  to  a  fse- 

.  tail,  and  often  terminating  in  a  mere  estate  for  life,  with  reibaindtfi'lo 
4he:  issue  by  purchase,  amply  demonstrate,  that  roles  of  law,  where  tibty 

.  work  injustice,  should  be  repealed,  not  evaded.* 
^'  The  author  next  treats  of  Powers^  and  of  appointments  under 
•powersi  by  means  of  which  a  greater  -interest  may  be  confeh^ 
than  the  alienor  himself  possesses.  After  a  brief,  but  lucid 
exposition  of  the  law  on  these  important  subjects,  he  Concludes 
with  a  description  of  the  mode  in  which  courts  of  Equity  Vave 
thought  themselves  called  on  to  interfere,  in  aid  of  infprmal  or 
defective,  and  in  avoidance  of  what  are  technically  termed,  lUu- 
fiory,  appointments.  These  he  has  succeeded  in  renderius  plain 
to  the  comprehension  of  the  most  unlearned  reader ;  and  ois  iex* 
position  is  better  calculated  to  expose  the  radical  absurdity  of  a 
distinct  equitable  Jurisdiction,  than  any  other  text  which  could  Ub 
selected  for  a  similar  purpose. 

We  must  leave  it,  however,  and  pass  to  the  next  head  of  dis- 
cussion-—that  which  treats  of  involuntary  alienation,  or  the  rights 
of  creditors,  a  subject  which  the  author  has  subdivided  into  the 
liabilities  of  the  living  debtor,  and  those  which  affect  his  property 
or  assetSy  as  they  are  called,  when  dead.  The  origin  and  character 
of  the  distinction  between  legal  and  equitable  assets  is  .curious, 
as  affording  another  specimen,  at  least  equal  in  extent  and  impor- 
tance, of  the  early  interposition  of  equity  to  correct  the  imper* 
fections  and  inequalities  of  the  strict  legal  system,  and  the  conse- 
quent glaring  anomaly  of  two  conflicting  principles,  appliec}  to 
the  government  and  distribution  of  one  and  the  same  description 
of  property.     The  statement  is  too  long  to  be  transcribed;  nor 

does 
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docs  Mr.  Humphreys's  clear  and  nervous  style  admit  of  compres- 
sion ;  but  the  entire  subject  is  peculiarly  worthy  the  attention  of 
those  whose  minds  are  employed  in  the  important  consideration  of 
the  defects  iuherent  in  our  present  system  of  Equitable  Jurisdic- 
tion.— We  must  however  find  space  for  the  author's  concluding 
remarks  on  this  division  of  his  labours. 

'  Such,*  he  says,  '  arc  the  leading  rules  for  the  administration  of  assets 
.in  equity,  within  whose  jurisdiction  they  are  now  principally  drawn. 
Their  two-fold  objects,  of  rendering,  by  means  of  marshalling,  real  pro- 
perty, assets  for  payment  of  simple  contract  debts^  and  of  an  equal  dis- 
tribution between  creditors  of  every  description,  were  not  only  consis- 
tent witb  natural  justice,  but  liberal  to  a  degree,  which,  bad  their  poli- 
tical effects  undergone  discussion  on  their  first  introduction,  would  have 
•not  only  alarmed  the  prejudices  of  feudal  landowners^  but  even  startled 
the  very  framers  of  the  rules.  The  circuitous  means  adopted,  however, 
(to  some  extent  unavoidably,)  for  effecting  these  purposes,  have  intro- 
duced a  discordant  and  most  complicated  body  of  laws.  First,  we  have 
the  harsh,  though  simple,  rule  of  common  law.  llieu  comes  equity  3 
not  subverting,  but  undermining  it,  in  changing  the  character  of  creditcnrs 
from  simple  contract  to  specialty,  by  marshalling  the  assets.  Her  next 
step  is  bolder: — ^framing  a  new  description  of  assets,  under  the  title 
of  equitable,  and  administering  these,  not  according  to  the  rule,  (always 
professed,  though  seldom  respected,)  that  equity  follows  the  law,  but 
after  a  new  system  of  perfect  equality,  both  as  to  persons  and  property. 
These  assets,  however,  necessarily  require  to  be  administered  in  conjunc- 
tion with  legal  ones.  Indeed  the  distinction  being  purely  technical,  the 
two  characters  may  pervade  the  same  property.  Equity,  too,  is  obliged 
to  bend  itself,  sometimes  to  the  law,  sometimes  to  the  legislature  3  as,  in 
e(^uities  of  redemption  of  mortgages  in  fee,  and  in  trust  estates.  It, 
however,  generally  rights  itself  and  its  rule,  by  giving  a  new  direction 
to  some  other  property,  over  which  it  may  have  a  more  absolute  juris- 
diction. 

'  But,  in  effecting  these  objects,  what  accounts — what  classification—: 
what  apportionments — what  assemblages  of  party  and  property  into  one 
general  mass  of  litigation — what  direction  and  superintendence  become 
necessary !  To  such  an  extent  indeed,  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
assets  of  the  country  arc  now  administered  under  the  direction  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery.  The  only  adequate  cure  consists  in  one  simple  set 
of  rules  for  the  administration  of  assets  of  every  description.  The  prin- 
ciple which  should  pervade  it  is,  that  of  equal  distribution.  It  is  sanc- 
tioned both  by  natural  justice,  and  the  long  established  practice  of  courts 
of  equity.' 

On  the  subject  of  Alienation  by  Adverse  Possession — in  other 
words  the  limitation  by  lapse  of  time  to  the  recovery  of  real  pro- 
perty, Mr.  Humphreys  sums  up  his  statement  of  the  existing  law 
by  observing,  that  the  reader,  on  perusing  it,  cannot  fail  to  be 
struck  with  the  obliquity  of  operation  by  which  the  ordinary  bar 
of  twenty  years  is  produced.  ... 

'But 
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.     •'  But  passing  the  mode,,  and  supposing  the  period  aBuitaUe  oioi^f*  4]|^n 

.  CQHtinues^  '  it  is  very  far  from  being  general.  It  is  exceeded  in  the  ii^- ; 
:  ^s^nce  of  an  heir^  who  may  enforce  his  claim^  where  gtouod^  on  ibe, 
:  noere  right  of  his  ancestor,  at  any  time  within  si^y  years,  while  a*  de-'; 
.    viisee  b  confined  to  twenty ;.  so*  also  where  the  remedy  of  the  claimant  is ; 

*  not.  grounded  upon  his  right  of  entry,  but  rests,  diough  with  forlornrj 
chante  of  success,  upon  either  the  mere  right  of  himself,  or  the  possear." 

« spry  title  of  his  ancestor,  in  which  cases  the  periods  of  limitation- seem  ■ 
\  to  be,  in  some  cases  thirty,  and  in  others  ^ty  years 3  Apd  again-,  in  th^r 
^  ^  instance  of  incorporeal  hereditaments  whidi,  not  requiring  a&^ntry,  |nay  \ 
[    he  recovered  at  any  time  within  fifty  years;  with  the  exception  of ; a^'*., 

•  vowsons  and  tithes,  which  are  not  subject  to  any  limitati6p.     On  tbf^; 

*  other  .hand,  the  period  of  six  years,  at  the  end  of  which  all  .present 
^    lights  may  be  concluded,  by  means  of  a  fine  with  proclamations)^  is  )>H^ 
^    beyond  all  analogy  and  reason ;  and  is  confined,  q^priciously  in  piinctpl^? 
'\    to /refolds,  leaving  the  inferior  tenure  of  copyhold  unaffected  by  H/^ '   ' '  *'  * 

.*         He  further  remarks,  that  ;  "^'7^*; 

*  the  present  law  of  entails  forms  a  great  impediment  to  any  unifbrm  li«^ 
mitation  of  time  j.  since,  although  one  line  (U  heirs  in  tail  Inay  be  barrel 
by  adverse  possession,  yet,  on  its  failure,  a  second  has  a  new  and  ^infiMtr' 
period  within  which  to  make  its  claim ;  and  so  in  succession,  as  long  ai' 
the  different  limitations  endure,  which  may  possibly  be  for  a  c€afyxcf  <^ 
more.'  .  ;      .  - . 

■  ■  •      • 

-  Of  our  author's  exposition  of  the  law  of  -copyholds,  add  t!ii?i^^ 
arbitrary  and  often  oppressive  incidents  of  fines  and  heribts,  i^e^ 
can   afford  space  only  for  the  conclusion,  in  which  he  points  *obt 
.  the  modes  which  present  themselves  for  the  extinguishment  of  tUis^^  > 
servile  and  anomalous  tenure.  '     ' 

'  This,*  he  says,  *  may  be  effected  either  by  the  tenant  releasing  to  the] 
lord}  or,  which  is  by  much  the  more  frequent  occurrence,  by  the  lord 
I'eleasing  his  seignory  and  services  to  the  copyholder;  who  thereby  ac-*" 
quires  the  freehold,  and  ceases  any  longer  to  hold  of  the  manor.  jSach^  , 
of  these  two  modes  is  voluntary,  and  assumes,  that  both  ,the  lord  and*. 
the  tenant  are  respectively  entitled  in  fee  j  or  that  the  former,, if  oiilyi 
tenant  for  life  under  some  settlement  or  will,  or  his  trustee,  has  a  spepiil  • 
power  to  enfranchise.  Another  most  salutaiy  mode,  and  well  worthy  qf^ 
general  imitation,  is,  where  power  is  given  by  inclosure  acts  to'commisr- 
sioners,  to  enfranchise  the  copyholds  within  their  district,  at  the  instance  ^ 
of  the  lord  and  tenant  in  possession.  Here  no  regard  need  be  paid,' 
either  to  the  quantum  of  their  estates,  of  to  their  titles. 

^  In  the  preceding  system  of  copyholds,  retaining,  in  the  nineteenth' 
century,  constant  traces  of  its  primitive  villeinage^  three  classes  are  con- 
cerned: the  copyholder,  (who  owns  the  soil,)  the  lord,  and  the  nubile. ■ 
Of  these,  thejirst  has  a  property,  governed  by  a  peculiar  and  complicated 
body  of  laws,  embarrassed  with  expensive  formsj  which  keep  multiplying 
with  each  successive  division  of  the  tenure  5  affected  by  a  different  title, 
and  often  by  a  different  mode  of  descent,  from  any  freehold  property, 
with  which  it  is  held  j  frequently  exposing  the  ~copyhdder*s  personal 
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estate  to  an  offensive  seignorage,  in  the  shape  pf  heriots;  and,  above  all, 
incapable  of  improvement^  unless  on  the  unthrifty  and  galling  terms  of 
effecting  it  for  the  lord's  benefit  as  well  as  his  own.  The  lord^s  gain  is 
far  from  commensurate  to  his  tenant's  loss.  His  only  material  benefits 
are  his  fine^  and  (where  it  exists)  his  heriot ;  both  yielded  with  relac- 
tance^  and  evaded  by  every  possible  stratagem;  but  capable  of  ready  com- 
pensation^ either  in  land  or  money,  on  well-known  terms.  The  pubSc, 
without  any  advantage  whatever,  sustains  a  double  loss ;  first  in  the  im- 
pediments which  are  opposed  by  fines  arbitrary  to  the  improvement  of 
the  land,  and  particularly  to  its  circulation,  by  the  fine  on  alienatitm;. 
and  next,  in  the  injustice  sustained  by  creditors,  from  copyholds  not 
being  either  extendible  by  elegit,  nor  assets  for  payment  of  debts.' 

The  seventh  title^  which  relates  to  the  Registration  of  Legal  As- 
surances, and  exhibits,  for  the  first  time,  the  numerous  crudities  and 
inconsistencies  which  now  pervade  that  important  subject,  em^, 
braces  also  the  strangely  involved  and  complicated  head  of  ejuh 
table  notice f  which,  in  all  its  subtle  ramifications  of  '  actual^  and. 
'  constructive/  furnishes  another  signal  example  of  the  ill  conse- 
quences of  the  intermeddling  spirit  already  adverted  to»  and  a 
most  forcible  illustration  of  the  so  often  repeated  and  so  much 
disregarded  maxim — '  Summum  jus  summa  injuria.' 

In  his  eighth  and  last  title,  the  author  enumerates  the  sources 
of  the  laws  of  real  property.  Our  readers  will  probably  be  ap- 
palled by  the  catalogue.     We  will  give  it  in  his  owu  words. 

'  The  result  is,  that  our  laws  of  real  property  are  to  be  sought  for  in 
the  copious  library  of  six  hundred  and  seventy-four  volumes,  exclusive 
of  Inaexes  to  the  Statutes.  If,  from  this  collection,  we  make  a  liberal 
deduction  for  obsolete  and  redundant  treatises,  and  works  of  slight  es- 
teem, or  only  occasional  relevancy,  there  will  still  remain  a  total  of  soc 

HUNDSED  VOLUMES.' 

The  importance  of  the  subject,  and  the  novelty  with  which  it 
is  discussed,  have  induced  us  to  depart  from  the  modem  usage  of 
reviewers,  and,  for  the  present,  limit  ourselves  to  a  fair  exhibition' 
of  our  author's  work  in  the  form  by  which  he  has  himself  chosen' 
to  convey  his  impressions.    This,  indeed,  we  take  leave  to  think, 
is  but  justice  to  the  public  in  cases  so  very  grave  as  the  present ; 
and,  if  we  have  been  induced  to  extract  from  the  first  and  more 
exegetical  part  of  the  work,  more  copiously  than  is  our  usual 
habit,  or  than  may  prove  agreeable  to  some  classes  of  our  readers, 
we  can  only  say,  that  we  have  given  no  more  of  the  author  than 
appeared  to  us  a  necessary  introduction  to  the  second  and  more 
original  division  of  his  treatise.     We  cannot  however  dismiss  the 
preceding  statement  without  observing,  that  it  is  composed  in  a 
style  of  equal  conciseness  and  perspicuity;  and  that  we  know  of 
no  chart  of  any  thing  like  the  same  dimensions  in  which  the  legal 

modi- 
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modifications  of  real  property  in  this  country  are  so  clearly  and 
accurately  delineated. 

In  the  Second  Part  of  his  work,  Mr.  Humphreys  treats  Or 
THB  Remedy  for  the  Defective  State  of  the  Laws  of 
Real  Property. 

*  There  are  two  modes  (be  says)  of  effecting  this — one,  hy  applying 
partial  remedies  wherever  the  institutions  are  inconsistent  or  deficient  y 
the  other,  hy  framing  an  entire  new  code  of  laws  of  real  property.' 

Mr.  Humphreys  introduces  his  own  view  of  this  momentous 
qaestion  by  some  apt  citations  from  Lord  Bacon's  treatise  De 
Augmentis  Scientiarum,  Lib,  viii* 

^  There  are  two  modes,'  says  Lord  Bacon  in  his  fifty-fomth  aphorism, 
'of  enacting  new  statutes;  one  confirms  and  strengthens  the  former 
statutes  upon  the  same  subject,  with  sopae  additions  and  variations;  the 
other  abrogates  and  expunges  all  former  enactments,  and  substitutes  an 
entirely  new  and  uniform  law.  The  latter  appears  to  us  preferaUe. 
The  former  renders  the  provisions  complicated  and  per[^exed;  it  pro- 
vides a  remedy  for  the  case  which  presses,  but  vitiates  the  general  body 
Df  the  law :  the  latter  requires  greater  deliberation  in  framing  the  enact- 
ment ;  but  excellently  provides  for  the  future  uniformity  of  the  laws.* 

And  again  in  his  fifty-ninth  aphorism : 

'  If  heaps  on  heaps  of  law  have  swelled  into  so  many  volumes,  or 
labomr  under  such  confusion  that  it  is  become  necessary  to  reduce  them 
into  a  healthy  and  active  body,  let  this  be  a  paramount  concern;  let  it 
be  considered  an  heroic  work ;  and  the  authors  of  such  a  work  should 
be  solenmly  and  deservedly  numbered  among  the  legislators,  among  the 
founders  of  society.* 

So  in  the  seventy-eighth: 

*  Nothing  contributes  to  the  certainty  of  law  so  much  as  confining 
writings  of  authority  within  certain  bounds,  and  keeping  off  an  enor-> 
mous  midtitude  of  legal  authors  and  doctors.  By  these  the  doctrine  of , 
the  law  is  frittered  away;  legal  process  becomes  perpetual;  advocates, 
from  their  inability  to  read  and  master  the  works  themselves,  have  re- 
course to  abridgments  and  glosses,  tolerably  executed  perhaps.  A  few 
writers  of  acknowledged  weight,  or  rather  some  portions  of  theiTv  wri- 
tings, are  adopted  as  authority.' 

This,  be  it  remembered,  was  written  at  a  time  when  the  English 
lawyer's  library  did  not  amount  to  a  twentieth  part  of  its  present 
portentous  dimensions;  and  Mr.  Humphreys  has  done  well  to 
fortify  his  own  decided  preference  of  an  entire  new  code  of  laws 
for  the  regulation  of  landed  property,  over  any  plan  for  the  adhi- 
bition  of  partial  remedies,  by  the  sanction  of  a  name  so  high  and 
venerable.  His  next  appeal  is,  to  the  examples  set  before  us  by 
several  among  the  continental  nations  ;  Here  the  Code  Napoleon 
necessarily  occupies  a  pre-eminent  station ;  This  is  followed  by 
the  payment  of  a  high^  and  (we  believe)  a  just,  tribute  of  applause 

to 
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tb  the  successful  labours  of  our  less  mercurial  neighbours  of  the ' 
Low  Countries ;  And  lastly  comes  a  rather  unexpected  reproach 
to  our  own  country — that,  witli  all  her  unrivalled  pretensions  in 
the  science  of  government,  England  has  nevertheless  suffered  her- 
self to  be  preceded  even  by  the  Papal  State  in  the  recent  reform 
of  her  civil  institutions,  as  she  formerly  was  in  that  of  her  ca- 
lendar. 

In  this  part  of  his  treatise,  it  may  be  thought  by  some  that  our 
'author  should  have  cast  a  glance  across  the  Atlantic^  and  alluded 
to  the  principle  of  periodical  revision,  introduced  into  the. legis- 
lative systems  of  some  of  our  former  colonies.  Of  these  the  most, 
distiqguished  is  the  legislative  report  of  1 821,  upon  the  xeyisieu 
of  the  constitution  of  the  state  of  New  York.  That  country,  like^ 
our  own,  has  felt  the  grievance  of  a  distinct  equitable  jurisdiGtion,? 
styled  with  them,  in  imitation  of  England,  the  Court  of  Chancery. 
Some  members  proposed  its  abolition — others^  its  anialgamaticm 
with  the  courts  of  law;  but,  in  this  respect  also  resembling  as, 
they  have  viewed  only  the  visible  evil,  the  court  itself^  witfi  its 
dilatory  and  expensive  forms;  its  imperfect  mode  of  extracting 
truth;  its  capricious  selections  of  topics  for  jurisdiction,  and  its 
interference  with  legal  proceedings  on  the  same  subject.  Both 
tlic  parent  and  its  offspring,  contemplating  only  remedies^  have, 
hitherto  been  alike  regardless,  that  rights  form  an  anterior  and 
more  important  portion  of  jurisprudence, — that  remedies,  in  Mrhich 
the  judiciary  functions  wholly  exist,  arc  employed  only  to  the 
enforcement  of  rights, — and  that  in  proportion  as  rights  are 
simple  and  well  defined  on  the  one  hand,  or  vague  and  compli- 
cated on  the  other,  are  remedies  prompt  and  of  easy  acceiss,  or 
tardy  and  costly. 

Still  (returning  to  our  author)  he  conceives  that  it  at  least  is 
due  to  the  vast  importance  of  such  a  subject  to  ponder  well  whe- 
ther  the  defects  in  our  laws  of  real  property  may  not  be  corrected 
by  judicious  curtailment  and  occasional  alteration,  before  we  re* 
sort  to  the  bold  experiment  of  total  abrogation  and  remodellbg* 
And  with  this  object  he  proposes  to  take  a  rapid  review  of  the 
causes  to  which  these  defects  are  attributable,  distinguishing 
those  which  may  admit  of  correction  from  ^uch  as,  in  his  view  of 
the  case,  absolutely  call  for  extirpation.  In  an  inquiry  of  so  moch 
delicacy  as  well  as  of  such  deep  concern,  it  is  fit  that  the  reasons 
on  which  such  an  author  has  brought  himself  to  a  conelusioD, 
which  we  are  ourselves  averse  from  admitting,  unless  upon  csoin'- 
pulsion,  should  speak  for  themselves. 

'  The  three  great  causes/  he  obseiTcs,  '  to  which  I  have  attributed 
the  redundancy  of  these  laws  are  (enures,  uses,  and  passtoc^  or  mere  for" 
Dial  trusts,  as  contradistinguished  from  operative  or  active  on^.    The. 
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"first  of  these  rests  upon  a  system  which  has  loiig  ceased  to  influence  sa* 
cietyj  while  its  theory  still  pervades  and  augments  every  part  of  ovtt 
laws  of  real  property.  The  second^  namely  uses,  though  first  introduced 
by  churchmen  to  evade  the  restrictions  against  mortmain^  was  continued 
to  avoid  the  rigour  and  intractableness  of  tenures.  With  the  removal 
of  the  evil,  the  remedy  would  surely  become  useless.  The  third  and  last 
cause  is,  in  efi'ect,  only  a  different  species  of  uses,  originating  in  the  har- 
row constmction  they  received  from  courts  of  law,  which  occasioned  the 
chancellor  to  take  under  his  own  cognizance  what  the  judges' rejected. 
The  principle,  therefore,  which  would  abolish  uses  would  iuyolve  formal 
trusts. 

'  *  But,  exclaims  the  man  of  precedent  and  pactice,  what  guides,  what 
rules  will  you  leave  us,  if  you  destroy  these  landmarks  of  landed  pro-« 
f)erty  ?  My  reply  is,  they  do  not  fix,  they  do  hot  regulate,  but  merely 
obscure  the  only  essential  purposes  of  property,  namely,  enjoymtot^ 
transmission,  and  legal  liability.  Remove  them,  emd  these  rights  will 
exhibit  themselves  more  intelligibly,  governed  by  rules  comparatively 
few  and  simple.  If  a  practical  illustration  be  wanted,  view  our  laws 
which  regulate  the  disposal  and  modification  of  personal  property. 
There  we  discover  no  traces  of  tenure  nor  of  uses,  and  little  of  mere  for- 
inal  trusts  5  tbose  which  subsist  being  hecessary,  not  to  keep  the  legal 
interest  and  the  benefit  distinct,  but  to  protect  the  property,  which  is  at 
a  more  frail  and  exposed  character  than  land.  I  would  also  cite  the  in- 
stitutions, equally  simple,  of  the  Code  Napoleon  on  this  subject.  Tak^ 
the  two  systems  just  alluded  to,  and  with  the  only  material  variation^ 
which  equally  pervades  both,  of  partibility  of  succession  for  primogieni- 
ture,  they  would  furnish  the  outline  of  a  code  of  real  property  embracing 
every  legitimate  object,  without  a  trace  of  the  excrescences  of  tenui^s, 
uses,  or  passive  trusts. 

*  The  fact  indeed  is,  that  from  the  practice  of  centuries,  with  the  oc-» 
casional  interference  of  the  legislature  to  remove  anomalies,  the  different 
parts  of  the  complicated  systems  in  question  coherte  tolerably  among 
themselves.  It  is  not  in  any  individual  defects  that  the  objection  lies/ 
the  entire  nuisance  requires  to  be  abated, 

'  The  alternative  of  partial  correction  or  a  new  code,  as  applied  to 
the  remaining  defects  in  the  laws  of  real  property,  may  be  more  summa* 
rily  disposed  of. 

*  In  succession,  the  admission  of  the  half-blood  and  of  lineal  trans- 
mission' [he  should  have  added  *  in  the  ascending  line,*]  '  (which  are  now 
excluded  by  the  technicalities  of  tenure,)  and  the  substitution  of  the 
state,  which  protects  all  property,  for  kindred  so  remote  as  to  be  lost  in 
the  general  mass  of  mankind,  and  for  the  feudal  right  of  escheat,  give  a 
new  and  totally  different  character  to  this  branch  of  titles. 

*  The  rights  of  marriage,  involving  curtesy  and  dower,  and  the  wife's 
separate  estate,  require  correction  5  but  on  principles  wholly  different 
from  those  on  which  these  rights  at  present  rest.  Any  thing  under  the 
form  of  an  amendment  must  resemble  that  which  so  frequently  occurs  in 
either  house  of  parliament,  of  omitting  and  providing  a  substitute  for  all 
but  the  first  word.  ... 

*  Tlie  modifications  of  estates  next  present  themselves.    Of  these; 
VOL,  XXXIV.  NO.  Lxviii.  N  N  maiiy 
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many  of  a  mere  technical  character  would  disappear  by  abolition  of  the 
three  systems  I  have  just  rejected.  Among  the  remainder^  tbe  estate 
tail  is  the  most  objectionable,  both  in  its  existence  and  the  mode  of  de- 
stroying it ;  for,  unlike  eveiy  other  interest,  it  is  scarcely  ever  suffered 
to  die  a  natural  death.  Any  mere  regulation  upon  it  (as  by  substitutiag 
some  less  costly  bar  than  a  fine  or  recovery)  would  only  impose  the  ne* 
cessity  of  keeping  alive  so  uncouth  an  institution.  Nothing  short  of 
abolition  will  serve. 

'  Proceeding  to  alienation  and  charge  by  deed,  or  other  act  wter  vhot, 
great  havoc  will  be  made  by  the  abolition  of  tenures,  uses,  and  passive 
trusts,  in  the  technical  regiment  I  have  exhibited  of  the  different  assn- 
ranees  depending  on  these  systems — one  simple  form,  but  necessarily 
new,  will  suffice  for  each  alienation  and  for  each  charge. 

'  Testamentary  disposition  will  admit  of  nearly  equal  improvement 
both  in  its  attendant  formalities  and  its  substance ;  and  it  is  singnlar 
that  the  provision  which  will  the  most  enlarge  its  operation,  namely,  the 
extending  it  from  real  property,  to  which  the  testator  is  entitled  at  the 
making  of  his  will,  to  all  that  he  may  be  entitled  to  at  his  death,  will  st 
tbe  same  time»  and  in  a  correspondent  degree,  abridge  the  law  on  this 
subject.  So  important  and  so  radical  indeed  are  the  improvements,  and 
of  a  character  so  variant  from  the  existing  laws,  that  what  little  might 
be  preserved  of  the  latter  would  operate  but  as  a  foil. 

'  The  doctrine  of  powers,  like  other  existing  institutions,  will  -be  in- 
fluenced and  simplified  by  the  abolition  of  tenures.  Other  pecuUdr  im- 
provements have  been  hinted  at,  which  cannot  be  efiected  by  a  reference 
to  the  present  system,  but  will  assume  the  shape  of  new  and  fixed  laws 
and  require  the  entire  system  to  be  recast. 

'  The  rights  of  creditors  require  at  the  same  time  both  enlargement 
and  simplification.  Any  reference  to  a  statute  of  Edw.  I.  or  Car.  II., 
(however  excellent  ea^h  in  its  day)  would  not  meet  the  exigency,  while 
it  would  perplex  the  remedy. 

'  If  any  lavirs  are  incorrigible,  they  are  those  for  the  administration  of 
the  assets  of  the  deceased.  It  is  sufficient  to  rfefer  to  my  exposition  of 
the  actual  system  on  this  subject. 

'  The  like,  I  think,  may  be  safely  said  of  the  laws  of  limitation  of 
time.  A  few  simple  and  direct  enactments  on  the  subject  woold  sorely 
be  far  preferable  to  the  inextricable  labyrinth  of  real  actions,  and  to  the 
bar,  so  circuitously  and  obscurely  deduced,  in  our  chief  practicable  re-* 
medy  of  ejectment,  from  the  period  to  which  a  right  of  entry  is  restrict^! 

'  The  peculiar  laws  of  copyhold,  forming  a  code  of  themselves,  sur* 
passing  all  the  necessary  distinctions  in  an  entire  system  of  laws  of  real 
property,  would  be  swept  away  with  those  of  tenure. 

'  The  laws  of  registration  and  of  equitable  notice  present,  instead  of 
a  system,  an  uncouth  mass  of  conflicting  institutions.  The  former  de- 
mand uniformity  and  method — the  latter  utter  abrc^tion. 

'  But  an  advantage  nearly  equal  to  the  aggregate  of  those  Already 
enumerated,  would  result  both  to  the  public  and  to  the  professors  of  tbe 
law,  from  sweeping  away  the  ponderous  pile  of  volumes  in  different  ages^ 
various  languages,  Norman,  Ftrnck,  (aw  Latin,  and  maderit'Bngiitk,  iq 
whieh  the  laws  of  real  property  are  to  be  sought.    Viewed  as  to  their 
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nere  number,  (a  total  of  upwards  of  600  volumes,)  afid  the  expense,  and 
time  necessary  to  collect  and  digest  them,  they  are  a  sealed  book  to  the 
pablic,  and  even  to  the  bulk  of  the  practitioners.  Already  have  the 
latter  found  it  necessary  to  confine  their  attention  to  the  modern  reporters^ 
9Qd  occasionally  to  rely  even  on  the  second-hand  authority  of  digests j^ 
while  the  more  ancient  collections  still  retain  their  authority,  when  ex- 
plored by  those  whose  narrow  but  keen  views  confound  laws  with  justice 
to  entrap  or  perplex  the  unwary  claimant/ — p.  171 — 176. 

After  this  vindication  of  his  preference  of  a  new  code,  the  vali- 
dity or  sufficiency  of  which  it  is  for  others  than  ourselves  to 
determine,  Mr.  Humphreys  proceeds  to  exemplify  its  formation, 
which  he  proposes  to  effect  by  *a  succession  of  legislative  enact- 
ments, thus  assuming  the  decemviral  £5/0  rather  than  the  imperial 
Videtur. 

By  a  preliminary  enactment  he  at  once  sweeps  away  the  rub* 
bish  of  tenures,  and  their  various  perplexing  incidents,  excepting 
only  copyhold  tenure,  rents  service,  reliefs  in  respect  of  them  and 
beriots.  The  existence  of  these  also,  however,  is  to  be  of  short 
duration,  his  Majesty  being  authorized  to  issue  commissions  for 
the  extinction  of  them,  and  also  of  fee  farm  and  other  perpetual 
rents,  forests,  chases,  and  free  warrens,  and  for  making  compen* 
sation  to  the  owners. 

This,  perhaps,  is  the  boldest  of  all  the  author's  projected  inno- 
vations; and  one,  the  execution  of  which  cannot  but  be  attended 
\vith  difficulties,  even  in  his  own  conception  of  it.  He  defends  it 
however  by  the  various  partial  acts  which  the  legislature  has 
already  passed  for  effecting  one  or  other  of  these  several  objects ; 
and  would  not  (we  may  ask)  the  proposed  measures,  if  the  diffi-* 
culties,  real  or  supposed,  were  once  effectually  surmounted,  prove 
in  a  very  high  degree  beneficial  both  to  the  public  and  to  indivi- 
duals? Must  not  both  desire  that  the  discordant  tenures  of  ancient 
demesne,  copyhold,  borough  £nglish,  and  gavelkind,  with  their 
separate  privileges,  separate  customs,  separate  modes  of  descent, 
and,  in  some  cases,  separate  courts,  should  be  abolished  through- 
out the  land?  Would  not  the  abolition  of  them  add  to  the  com- 
forts which  attend  the  enjoyment  of  real  property,  simplify  its 
settlements,  facilitate  its  commerce,  and,  above  all  things,  tend  to 
set  it  free  from  the  heavy,  uncertain  and  unprofitable  tax  of  liti- 
gation, which  now  hangs  over  and  oppresses  it  in  every  stage  of 
its  transmission? 

The  next  step  is  to  the  abolition  of  all  uses,  trusts  and  charges, 
legal  or  equitable,  upon  land,  for  the  benefit  of  third  pe;rsons : 
retaining,  however,  those  trusts  for  the  owner  of  the  land,  which 
require  that  the  trustee  should  be  actively  employed  in  the  exe- 
cution of  them.     Thus  a  trust,  whereby  an  annuity  for  the  benefit 
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of  B.  should  be  charged  on  the  estate  of  A.  would  be  void;,  a 
trust  by  which  A/s  estate  should  be  vested  in  B.  in  trust  for  A. 
himself  would  also  be  void;  but  a  trust  vesting  A/s  estate  in  B. 
in  trust  to  manage  it,  and  to  lease  it,  and  to  pay  the  rents  and 
produce  to  A.,  would  be  good.  Neither  is  the  proposed  aboli- 
tion to  extend  to  trusts  arising  by  implication  of  law. 

Having  thus  divested  land  of  its  feudal  incidents,  and  simplified 
its  legal  qualities,  the  author  commences  his  first  title  with  a 
definition  of  real  property  according  to  his  own  system.  He  con- 
siders it  to  be  land,  with  all  that  (following  the  old  definitions) 
is  above  it  and  all  that  is  under  it;  together  also  with  such  ser- 
vitudes of  light,  way,  water,  &c.  as  are  essential  for  its  enjoyment. 
Then  follow  the  various  modes,  by  which  he  would  direct  tbat 
title  should  be  acquired. 

The  first  of  these  is  Descent j  under  which  head  he  recommends 
a  departure  from  our  existing  rules  of  succession,  in  order,  in 
some  instances,  to  meet  the  ends  of  natural  justice,  in  others  for 
the  sake  of  consistency  and  simplification.  Having  rejected  the 
feudal  incident  of  escheat,  he  assigns  the  estate,  on  a  general 
want  of  heirs,  to  the  crown ;  and  this,  in  conformity  with  the 
law  of  every  nation,  which  considers  the  state  to  be  entitled  to 
all  property,  of  which  there  is  no  other  owner.  He  obviates  one 
of  our  worst  anomalies,  by  admitting  the  half  blood  to  the  suc- 
cession ;  with  a  preference  of  the  full  blood,  however,  in  the  case 
of  brothers  and  sisters  and  their  issue ;  and  with  a  preference  also 
among  the  half  blood  itself,  of  the  paternal,  to  the  maternal  line' 
of  inheritance.  On  failure  of  these  near  relations,  the  ascending 
line  is  admitted  by  him  in  preference  to  the  collateral ;  and* 
under  this  last  head,  he  introduces  a  novelty,  borrowed  from  the 
Code  Napoleon,  by  interposing  a  life  interest  to  the  fiather,  on 
failure  of  lineal  heirs,  and  a  life  interest  to  the  mother  on  failure 
of  brothers  and  sisters  and  their  issue. 

Whether  the  land  come  from  the  father  or  mother,  he  make? 
it  descend,  first  in  the  paternal  line ;  and  failing  this,  in  the  maf 
terual.  In  this  proposal,  his  great  object  is  simplification ;  and 
his  calculation  is  that,  although  the  maternal  line  will  thus  b(^ 
occasionally  postponed,  as  to  land  strictly  descended  from  a  maf 
temal  ancestor,  yet  the  maternal  descendants  will,  in  the  greater 
number  of  cases,  be  gainers. 

He  allows  of  no  right  of  representation  beyond  the  issue  of 
brothers  and  sisters ;  he  proposes  that  more  remote  collaterals 
should  take  per  capita;  so  that  a  junior  uncle,  surviving,  woiild 
inherit  in  preference  to  the  issue  of  his  deceased  elder/brother. 
This  he  justifies  on  the  ground,  that,  in  descent,  the  leading  prin- 
ciple of  precedence  is  proximity  of  blood,  which  is  deviated'irom, 
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ID  the  instances  of  the  ancestor's  own  isdue,  and  of  the  issue  of 
his  brothers  and  sisters,  only  because  they  proceed  from  members 
of  his  family,  or  that  of  his  parents,  who  would  be  the  natural 
objects  of  his  bounty  or  affections.  The  proposed  alteration, 
however,  is  by  no  means  in  unison  with  our  present  sentiments 
and  habits  on  this  subject. 

To  the  title  of  descents,  the  author  has  appended  a  comparison 
between  primogeniture  and  equal  partibility;  exemplifying  th6 
former  by  our  own  system,  and  the  latter  by  the  Code  Napoleon'. 
With  so  strong  a  disposition  to  resort  to  iirst  principles,  and  so 
little  fear  of  innovation,  as  he  has  exhibited  in  the  preceding 
chapter,  we  were  not  prepared  to  find  in  Mr.  Humphreys  the  cham^ 
pion  of  an  institution  bearing  among  ourselves  such  unequivocal 
marks  of  a  feudal  origin,  and  so  much  at  variance  with  the  spirit 
of  what  is  called  philosophical  legislation.  Though  unprepared^ 
however,  we  were  rejoiced  to  find  it  so ;  and  still  more  to  discover^ 
in  the^  reasoning  by  which  he  supports  his  view  of  the  question, 
80  much  of  what  we  are  apt  to  regard  as  true  philosophy — a  wise 
and  temperate  regard  even  to  prejudices,  (if  they  must  needs  be 
so  termed,)  consecrated  by  habitual  usage,  and  which  have  taken 
their  place  de  facto  among  the  main-springs  of  national  action. 

'  Our  English  law  of  primogeniture,'  he  says,  *  has  often  been  reprcr 
sented  as  a  harsh  and  impolitic  rule,  which,  sacrificing  natural  affection 
to  an  ill-regulated  passion  for  family  aggrandizement,  or  to  the  vanity  of 
supporting  an  empty  name,  beggars  the  younger  branches  of  a  family,  to 
enrich  the  eldest ;  and  prevents  the  free  circulation  of  property.  But, 
let  us  view  a  little  in  detail,  first,  the  extent  of  property  to  which  this 
law  applies ;  next,  (as  influenced  by  the  preceding  topic,)  its  concur- 
rence with  natural  affection  3    and  finally  its  political  effects.* 

Our  author  then  points  out,  that  the  rule  in  question  does  not  ex- 
tend tp females.  '  They  all/ he  observes,  *  take  equally;  and  the 
public  sentiment,  generally  guided  by  the  law,  adopts  the  same 
mode  of  disposition  among  them.'  The  widow's  jointure,  and 
younger  children's  portions  are  equally  exempt  from  its , operation. 
But,  what  is  of  far  more  importance,  and  in  application  so  ex- 
tensive, as  actually  to  convert  the  rule  itself  into  the  exception, 
is,  that  it  does  not  extend  to  fersonal  property :  that  is  to  say, 
to  a  class  of  possessions  infinite  in  its  qualities  and  ramifications, 
and  of  which  one  single  article,  namely,  the  interest  of  the  national 
debt  alone,  exceeds  in  amount  the  total  of  our  national  rental  of 
land. 

'  It  has  been  justly  observed,'  (says  our  author,)  by  Montesquieu,*  that 
to  educate  children  is  a  natural  obligation  on  the  parent ;  to  give  them 
his  property,  is  one  of  civil  or  political  institution.     Conceding  however 

*  Esprit  des  Loix,  liv.  xxvi.  c.  6. 
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somewhat  of  the  strictness  of  tills  principle^  in  faToar  of  natural  feeling 
it  has  still  been  shuwn/  (adds  the  author,  in  reference  to  the  preceding 

f^art  of  his  discussion,)  '  that^  in  our  own  country,  the  proportion  of 
anded  property  is  not  such  as  to  deprive  a  father  of  his  power,  lo  ood- 
j unction  with  his  testamentary  right,  to  make  ample  provision  for  all  hii 
offspring.* 

He  exposes  the  fallacy  of  the  objection,  that  primogeniture 
impedes  alienation.  The  rule,  as  by  him  demonstrated,  has  no 
such  necessary  consequence. 

'  The  full  power  of  alienation  which,  in  our  present  laws,  each  gene- 
ration in  its  turn  possesses,  aided,  as  it  frequently  is,  by  the  necessity  to 
discharge  the  portions  of  the  younger  branches,  or  other  charges  on  tbe 
estate — by  the  extravagance  or  enterprize  of  the  owner — or  by  tlie 
division  of  the  estate  among  the  female  line,  break  down  and  scatter, 
from  time  to  time,  the  largest  masses  of  landed  property,  with  a  rapidity 
which  would  surprize  any  but  those  long  conversant  with  the  changes 
of  ownership.  The  annual  extent  of  alienations  of  real  property  may 
be  brought  to  an  unerring  test,  by  referring  to  the  ad  valorem  duty  paid 
on  sales  on  land,  in  England  and  Wales,  for  the  year  1825,  being  about 
^440,000,  which,  at  the  average  rate  of  1  \  per  cent.,  would  give  for  the 
aggregate  purchase-money  upwards  of  ^35,000,000 ;  for  the  aggregate 
yearly  value  of  the  property  sold,  taking  lands  and  buildings^  freeholds 
and  copyholds,  estates  in  possession  and  in  reversion,  at  one  high  rate 
of  thirty  years*  purchase,  about  ^1,200,000  per  annum.* 

In  another  branch  of  his  argument  we  follow  him  with  still 
greater  pleasure,  dictated,  as  it  seems  to  us  to  be,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  some  of  the  best,  as  they  are  among  the  most  general 
sentiments  of  our  nature. 

*  An  attachment  to  the  soil,  and  a  reluctance  to  part  with  the  seat  of 
one*s  ancestors,  have  in  all  ages,  and  under  every  system  of  succession, 
attended  the  possession  of  land  5  and  this  feeling,  added  to  the  peculiar 
stability  of  land  as  property,  has  rendered  it  the  means  of  preserving  tbe 
names  and  dignities  of  families.  We  trace  the  original  sentiment  in 
the  affecting  story  of  NabotK^  vineyard.  The  more  complicated  motive 
develops  itself  in  the  brilliant  exposition  by  Montesquieu  of  the  original 
laws  of  succession  among  the  Romans.  These,  while  they  allowed  the 
property  to  pass  indifferently  to  all  the  children  of  the  fiather,  both  male 
and  female,  under  his  dominion,  kept  it  always  in  his  family,  by  not 
permitting  the  daughters,  who,  on  marrying,  passed  into  the  families  of 
their  husbands,  to  transmit  it  to  their  children;  since  this  would  have 
carried  it  into  another  house.  Here  we  discover  the  principle  of  sop- 
porting  the  importance  of  families  by  means  of  their  possessions;  with 
this  difference,  that,  in  republican  Rome,  the  dignity  was  attached  to 
the  entire  family ;  while  in  modern  times,  it  is  centered,  and  along  with 
it  the  estate^  in  the  head  of  the  family.  Deprived  of  the  means  of  per- 
petuating their  names  through  their  landed  property,  as  the  families  of 
modern  French  at  present  are,  by  their  rigid  system  of  equal  partlbility, 
still,  even  here,  we  discern  an  effort  towards  it,  and  an  attachment  to 
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^     0Mk  «d)i^  in  the  practice  among  tbk?  cdbdrty  in  agncultiiral.  cpin^rien,  if 
^      itkj  cnnot  conveniently  cultivate  the  property  in  common^  tor  one  of 
y     ikttifi  to  take,  it  and  pay  a  rent  to  the  others;  or,  in  ric&er  and  mmie 
fmnnercial  districts^  to  buy  them  out. 

'To  this  universal  and  most  natural  attachment  to  the  soil,  and  its 
^  suitableness  as  property,  under  whatever  system  of  succession,  for  pre* 
-  aerving  the  memory  and  influence  of  a  famuy,  may  be  added  its  peculiar 
;rtffaie  among  ourselves,  as  connected  with  t)iimogeiiiture;  in  preserving 
the  independence  of  the  aristocratic  branch  of  our  ccMtitntion.  With 
privileges  rather  for  the  public  mhrantM;e  lAum  their  o<ihiy  less  violent 
and  more  consistent  than  the  multiAide^  i^  in  past  ages,  a  tynmt  "was  to 
t>6  coerced  or  expelled,  or  in  jpr^sent  IIbks,  a  sovereign  is  to  be  ^uhmd^ 
the  anus  and  the  connsd  or  our  nobility  have  ever  been  found  equally 
prompt.  Without  them,  whatever  may  be  iSbe  individual  merits,  tii 
nMuf  are  as  a  rope  of  sand.' 

Our  author  may  be  justly  proud  in  having  hia  own  sentiments 
•pa  this  important  subject  supported  by  those  of  the  most  philo- 
iM)f)hic  statesman  of  modem  times. 

*  '  - —  The  law  of  primogeniture,  (says  Mr*  Buiie^)  with  n  ,finr:i||i- 
-ieonsiderable  exceptions,  is  the  standhig  law  of  aUcmr  landed  inheirit^i^ 
and  without  question  has  a  tendency  (I  think  a  most  happy  (epd^i^) 
to  preserve  a  character  of  consequence,  wdght,  and  prevaknt  lofter^t 
ever  others,  in  the  whole  body  of  the  landed  interest.' — Appeal  from  tke 
New  to  the  Old  Whigs, 

From  this  statement  of  the  case  in  favour  of  our  old  English 
system,  the  author  turns  to  the  other  side  of  the  picture,  as  pre- 
sented by  the  Code  Napoleoff,  which,  as  he  observes,  in  establish- 
ing equal  partibility  among  all  the  children,  and  all  other  kindred 
of  equal  degree,  has  not  only  prescribed  a  system  of  succession 
the  opposite  to  ours,  but  has  given  that  system  a  more  unbending 
character,  by  prohibiting,  to  a  large  extent,  voluntary  gifts,  either 
inter  vivos  or  testamentary.  Our  space  precludes  us  from  follow- 
ing the  author  with  any  closeness  through  this  part  of  his  argu- 
ment ;  which  is,  however,  of  sufficient  force  and  originality  to 
merit  (as  it  is  sure  to  attract)  the  attention  of  our  continental  neigh- 
bours, so  recently  engaged  in  the  revision  of  that  very  article  of 
their  laws  of  which  it  is  his  design  to  call  in  question  the  .wisdom 
and  expediency. 

*  Land,'  he  observes, '  is,  in  its  nature,  Incapable  of  the  same 
.easy  and  complete  division  as  money  and  other  moveables.'  The 
truth  of  this  maxim,  in  itself  sufficiently  obvious,  is  made  prac- 
tically familiar  to  us  by  the  expensive  and  vexatious  natMre  of  our 
own  proceedings  under  a  commission  of  partition.  These  evils 
among  ourselves  are  con6ned  to  a  small  number  of  cases,  and  a 
very  limited  description  of  persons.  That,  which  forms  our  ex- 
ception, constitutes  their  general  rule  of  succession — with  this 

N  N  4  addition. 
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addition^  that  (unless  our  author  has  greatly  erred  in  his  tistd 
all  the  inconvenience  and  expense  of  a  partition  among  Enghh^ 
coheirs  occur,  in  a  much  greater  proportion,  in  the  case  of 
single  succession,  regulated  by  the  provisions  of  the  civil  code< 
France.     The  author  thus  sum^  up  the  comparison. 

*  From  an  engraft ment  of  good  sense  on  good  fortune,  the.Enml 
law  appears  to  pos^ss  the  germ  of  a  perfect  system  of  succession,  (jjf  ^ 
speaks  now  of  property  of  every  description,)  '  with  reference  to  avl 
own  constitution  and  habits.  Its  benefits,  however,  cannot  be  devetopC! 
till  the  present  perplexed  mode  of  administering  assets,  with  their  da^l 
tinction  of  legal  and  equitable,  their  consequenc  marshalling,  and^tk . 
limited  and  circuitous  liability  of  lands  are  removed.  Justice,  too, « 
not  be  done  to  the  next  of  kin,  until  the  executorship  is  treated  yi 
mere  office,  and  not  as  passing  the  residue,  where  undisposed  of,  tot 
stranger,  in  preference  to  the  next  of  kin.  Courts  of  equity  have  kog 
revolted  at  this  rule  of  law;  and  have,  as  usual,  corrected  it,  whenefR 
the  iiKlividual  case  afforded  evidence  of  intention  to  treat  the  execatok 
as  a  trustee,  by  giving  him  a  legacy,  or,  in  the  case  of  a  bequest  of  the 
residue,  which  afterwards  lapsed,  by  the  legatee's  death  in  the  testatei'i 
lifetime.  Here,  however,  as  in  many  similar  cases  already  noticed,  thf 
relief  dispensed  in  particular  instances  is  greatly  diminished,  if  not  conn: 
terbalanccd,  by  the  increase  of  judicial  equity,  and  equitable  distinctiout 

We  shall  not  travel  step  by  step  through  the  remaining  divisions 
of  the  proposed  code,  but  remark  only  such  suggestions  as  arrest 
our  attention  by  their  apparent  novelty  or  importance. 

Under  the  head  of  rights  arising  out  of  the  relation  of  marriage, 

the  author  proposes  to  give  to  the  surviving  husband,  in  case  of 

issue,  tlie  rents  and  profits  only  of  one  moiety  of  the  wife's  land 

during  his  life;  in  case  of  no  issue,  a  life  estate  in  the  land  itself; 

to  the  surviving  wife,  in  the  former  event,  a  third  part — in  the 

latter,  a  moiety  of  the  rents  and  profits  of  whatever  land  the  huft- 

band  may  die  possessed  of;  and  he  vindicates  the  distinction  by 

observing,  that  the  issue  is  the  first  object  of  a  deceased,  parent's 

duty  and  affection,  and  that  the  ties  of  collateral  relationship,  are 

comparatively  feeble.     The  restriction  of  the  right  of  dower  to 

whatever  lands  the  husband  moi/  die  possessed  of,  he  defends-r- 

by  the  right  of  alienation,  which  should  be  inherent  in  a  husband 

over  his  own  property — by  the  brevity  and  simplification  in  the 

forms  of  conveyancing,  which  are  in  use  to  elude  the  present  law 

of  dower — and  by  the  precedent  of  freebench,  which,  according 

to  the  usual  custom  of  copyholds,  attaches,  in  such  lands  only 

as  the  tenant  may  die  possessed  of.     His  reason  for  giving^in 

some  instances,  a  share  of  the  profits  of  the  land,  and,  in  otbei9» 

the  land  itself,  is  in  conformity  with  his  general  system,  that  the 

land  should  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  persons  most  interested  in 

the  good  management  of  it.     To  avoid  the  present  circuitous  ami 

expenuve 
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^pensive  m^^binery  of  fines,  and  powers  of  appointaient9r;«li|d» 
f  establish  an  uniformity  of  principle,  he  allows  to  the  wife-the 
ee  disposition  of  her  land  either  by  will,  or,'  with  consent  of  her 
^^band,  by  deed,  which  (for  the  avoiding  of  undue  influeiice> 
.  to  be  acknowledged  before  a  judge.  No-settlement^  or  otber[ 
Lsposition  on  the  part  of  the  husband,,  either  by  deted  or  will,  is* 
It  operate  in  derogation  of  any  of  the  rights  of  marriage  befor^e 
^eciiied,  unless  an  intention  that  they  should  thus  derogate  ia' 
Kpressed — a  provision  which  is  stated  to  be  levelled  at  oup 
re^ept  equitable  doctrine  of  implied  satisfaction,  the  numeroua 
istinctions  and  nice  refinements  of  which  produce  the-  certaia- 
iril  of  a  lar^e  mass  of  active  law,  while  the  balancing  of  contra- 
iqtory  expressions,  equivocal  facts,  and  conflicting  authorities; 
enders  it  questionable,  whether  the  intention  be  not  oftener  de-) 
eated  than  aided  by  the  application  of  the  rules  now  in  force'. 

The  chapter  respecting  *  Alienation  by  Deed  or  Will'  is  re- 
ilete  with  most  novel  and  important  matter.  The  author's  pro-* 
>osals .  for  enabling  a  testator  to  devise  prospectively  whatever 
and  be  may  be  possessed  of  at  the  time  of  his  decease,  and  that 
I  devise  of  land  shall  not  be  revoked  by  any  intermediate  change 
ih  the  nature  of  the  property,  or  in  the  circumstances  of  the  tes-^ 
tator,  would  lead  to  the  prevention  of  disputes,  the  number  and 
intricacy  of  which  no  one,  who  is  not  a  practising  lawyer,  can 
imagine. 

Among  such  regulations  as  are  common  to  deeds  and  wills,  the 
author  proposes,  in  the  first  place,  to  put  all  dispositions  regard-, 
ing  land,  whether  present  or  future,  certain  or  contingent,  under, 
the  immediate  protection   of  the  law,  so  as  to  be  rendered' inca- 
pable of  being  destroyed  by  the  acts  of  third  persons ;  and,  in  the 
liext  place,  (what  had  been  previously  provided  for  in  part,)  that 
all  such  dispositions,  of  whatever  nature,  shall  be  made  directly 
to  the  person  meant  to  be  benefited,  and  not  to  any  other  in  trust 
for  him — except  where  some  active  purposes  are  intended— rthat 
all  estates  and  interests  in  land  shall  be  legal  rights,  and  cogni- 
zable as  such  in  the  courts  of  law — and  that,  in  alienations  ini 
perpetuity,  it  shall  be  unnecessary  to  name  the  heirs  or  assigns  of 
the  alienee.     The  author  justly  anticipates,  that  the  latter  propo- 
sition will  startle  his  readers,  (he  means,  of  course,  his  profes- 
sional ones).     He  shows,  however,  that  the  practice  was  utterly 
unknown  till  the  establishment  of  feudal  tenures.     The  grants 
under  these  were  originally  for  life,  and  gradually  extended  to  the 
heirs  ;    this    extension    rendered   it   necessary  to   use  the  word 
*  heirs'  when  it  was  intended  that  the  heirs  should  take. 

No  judge,  perhaps,  has  ever  sat  upon  the  bench,  who  has  not 
lamented   the  conflict  between-  the  legal  import  of  the  word 

*  heirs,' 
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'  heirs/  and  the  intentions  of  those  who  use  it.  If  an  ignonit|i 
person  wishes  to  vest  the  absolute  property  of  land  .a  his  denseij  1 1 
he  gives  it  to  him  without  using  the  word  '  heirs/  If  he  waki  Ik 
to  entail  it  upon  him  and  his  issue,  he  devises  it  to  him  and '  la  |fl 
heirs/  By  the  construction  of  law  the  devisee  takes,  in  diiaot 
opposition  to  the  intention  of  the  testator,  an  estate  for  Kfe  adf 
in  the  first  instance,  an  estate  in  fee  simple  in  the  second.  Then 
has  not,  perhaps,  been  a  single  term  for  the  last  100  years  ■ 
which  some  case  upon  this  point  has  not  arisen :  and  the  adap- 
tion of  the  proposed  rule  would  undoubtedly  obviate  an  xvSmBSj 
of  litigation  both  at  law  and  in  equity. 

To  put  the  question  within  the  reach  of  the  public  at  large,  ik 
author  urges,  that  the  general  term  conveys  the  absolute  and  oa- 
qualified  meaning,  while,  says  the  law  maxim,  udditio  probat  wir 
noritatem, 

*  Where,*  observes  old  Wingate,  (whom  he  quotes  as  oomraentiiig  oi 
this  rule,)  '  you  finde  it  said  in  any  book,  that  a  man  is  seised  in  fee 
without  saying  more,  it  shall  be  understood  in  fee-simple ;  and  aoC 
in  fee-taile,  unlesse  there  be  put  unto  it  such  an  addition,  fee-tailej&c 
and,  therefore,  in  heraldry,  the  younger  sonnes  give  the  differnioes. 
And  in  France,  by  Monsieur,  (without  any  addition  or  other  title,}.  19  to 
be  understood  the  king*s  onely  brother,  and  by  Madame,  (without  more,) 
the  king's  onely  sister ;  and,  therefore,  they  are  said  in  French  to  he 
Monsieur  sans  queue,  and  Madame  sans  queue,  viz.  without  any  other  addi- 
tion or  title.  But  if  there  be  in  France  any  occasion  of  naming  any 
other  lord  or  lady,  tbey  are  always  named  witb  their  proper  and  peculiar 
title,  as  Monsieur  de  Longville,  Madame  de  Chevrense,  &c.' 

Surely,  adds  Mr.  Humphreys,  an  absolute  perpetuity  may  claim, 
with  us,  the  privilege  of  passing  saits  queue. 

On  the  great  and  much  agitated  subject  of  perpetuities,  or 
(more  strictly  speaking)  of  the  settlement  of  real  property,  by 
such  limitations  of  it,  as,  during  a  certain  period  of  time,  will  take 
it  out  of  commerce,  and  suspend  the  vesting  of  the  absoltite 
OMOiership,  Mr.  Humphreys  proposes,  that  land,  or  aiiy'prbfits 
accruing  from  it,  may  be  aliened  for  the  period  of  any  life  or 
lives  in  existence  at  the  time  of  the  deed  being  executed,  orj  fif 
the  alienation  be  by  will,)  at  the  death  of  the  testator— ^that  it  may 
also  be  aliened,  either  in  possession,  or  so  as  to  take  effect  dn  the 
death  of  the  donor,  or  on  the  death  of  any  tenant  for  life,  to  any 
person  or  class  of  persons,  who  may  be  living,  or  be  c6ilc6iv^, 
when  the  disposition  shall  vest  in  possession ;  defeasible,  however, 
on  the  death  of  the  donee  during  infancy,  or  on  any-other  asaigneo 
event  within  that  limit.  Substitutional  limitations  are  next 
allowed  under  the  same  restrictions  ;  but  all  dispositions,  t6'  take 
effect  at  any  more  remote  period,  are  declared  to  be  void. 

The  rules  submitted  by  Mr.  Humphreys  for  this  purp'oae'arii 

represented 
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Represented  by  him  as  embodying  and  ^ving  certainty  and  effect 

to  the  principles  of  oar  present  laws  of  settlements^  both  as  to 

(teds  and  profits ;  and  as  remedial  of  the  defects  on  this  subject 

tnplained  of  in  the  first  part  of  the  essay.     He  advertsV  bow-* 

9  to  an  useful  effect  indirectly  produced  by  our  present  lawa 

Itf  settlement,  of  enabling  a  father,  iti  consequence  of  the  necessity 

fbr  bis  concurrence  in  barring  the  entail  by  recovery,  to  procure 

ii   resettlement  of  the  estate,  and  thus  preserve  it  in  the  family. 

'This  power,  he  suggests,  need  not  be  relinquished ;  and  for  pre* 

^MMTving  it  he  proposes  that,  during  the  father's  life,  the  eldest  or 

only  son's  expectant  estate  shall  not  be  alienable  nor  extendible^ 

waless  with  the  father's  concurrence.     This>  in  the  event  of  the 

son's  dying  without  issue  in  his  father's  lifetime,  would  give  the 

property,  on  the  son's  death,  to  the  brothers  and  sisters  in  the 

character  of  heirs. 

These  provisions  would  certainly  be  a  great  simplification  of 
:  the  present  mode  of  settlement  of  real  property.  Years  of  study 
•re  required  to  comprehend  it ;  and,  when  understood,  none  but 
the  most  skilful  artists  can  be  trusted  with  it.  Even  yet  its  prin- 
ciples are  far  from  being  distinctly  settled ;  and  their  extent  and 
application  are  still  less  ascertained.  Hence  great  expense  and 
litigation  frequently  follow,  and  legal  instruments  are  immeastir- 
|ibly  prolix  ;  numerous  contingencies  must  be  provided  for,  and 
language  sinks  under  the  necessity  of  describing  and  providing 
for  them.  It  is  always  extremely  difficult,  and  often  quite  impos* 
sible  to  explain  to  the  parties  themselves  the  effect  and  operation 
pf  the  settlements  they  execute,  or  the  effect  of  their  wills.  Does 
one  testator  in  fifty,  when  he  devises  his  property  in  strict  settle- 
ment, clearly  know  to  whom,  or  in  what  manner,  he  has  disposed 
of  it? 

The  necessity  (or  at  least  the  policy)  has  been  long  acknow* 
ledged  in  practice,  of  investing  owners  of  limited  interests  in  real 
property  with  certain  powers,  (as  of  selling,  exchanging,  and 
leasing,)  which  are  now  actually  incident  only  to  the  absolute 
ownership.  These  incidents,  now  almost  invariably  given  by 
express  provision,  Mr.  Humphreys  proposes  to  annex  by  law,  to 
ihe  partial  estates  in  question — the  two  first  to  be  made  exercise- 
able  at  the  instance  of  all  tenants  for  life  in  possession,  with 
remainder  to  their  issue ;  the  latter  by  the  parties  themselves 
being  in  actual  possession.  To  this  annexation  of  the  power  of 
leasing  we  can  discover  no  sound  objection ;  but  the  mode  of 
rendering  those  of  sale  and  exchange  available  appears  to  us  to 
demand  the  author's  further  consideration. 

All  Charges  on  land  are  either  in  respect  of  some  annual  pay- 
ments, or  for  securing  a  principal  sum  of  money.     Chaises  erf 

the 
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the  first  description  our  author  would  restrict  to  the  term  of  a  lifcj; 
annexing  the  power  of  distraining,  as  an  incident  inseparably  it^ 
tending  them.     Principal  charges,  by  way  of  mortgage  or  pordoi^^^ 
are  dealt  with  in  a  manner  which  will  probably  surprize  the  legd^ 
reader ;  but  which  we  shall  present  without  venturing  any  reiQarip 

Mr.  Humphreys  does  not  allow  of  the  creation  of  a  term 
years,  or  a  legal  fee,  for  securing  them.    All  he  admits  is  a  charffi 
which  binds  the  land,  and  is  to  authorize  the  person,  entitled  to 
the  money  secured  by  it,  to  enforce  its  raising  by  sale,  throiit|L 
the  medium  of  a  summary  process  before  the  clerk  of  the  peace  fw 
the  county  where  the  land  is  situate.     Provisions  are  then  inue 
for  the  due  application  of  the  purchase  money,  according  to' the 
priority  of  incumbrances ;  which  he  would  no  longer  permit  to  be 
disturbed  by  the  unjust  and  pernicious  privilege  of  tackifig;  jaoi 
the  remedy  of  distress  is  given  (in  the  case  of  mortgagees  and 
portioners,  a  novel  power)  for  enforcing  the  payment  of  interest 
The  rules  both  of  law  and  equity  on  the  subject  of  Powers  would) 
it  is  obvious,  be  greatly  contracted  by  the  proposed  abolition  of 
all  distinction  between  legal  and  equitable  estates,  and  by  requi^ 
ing  all  dispositions  to  be  made  directly  to  the  person  in  whose 
favour  the  power  is  executed.     In  the  chapter  relating  to  Powers 
Mr.  Humphreys  suggests  other  advantages  with  which  bis  system 
will  be  attended.     One  of  his  principal  objects  in  this  article  is, 
to  assimilate  appointments  (especially  as  to  the  formalities  in  the 
execution  of  the  instruments  by  which  they  are  made)  to  other 
legal  instruments.    No  person  is  to  be  allowed  to  prescribe  other 
formalities ;  and  no  appointment  is  to  be  valid,  even  in  equity, 
without  them.     This  provision  we  think  will  prove  highly  bene- 
ficial :  while  wc  acquiesce  entirely  in  the  author's  canon  that— =- 
*  every  abolition  of  needless  distinction  and  formality  affords  a  cor- 
respondent clearness  of  right  and  protection  against  litigation.' 
We  cannot  extend  our  observations  on  this  part  of  the  subject 
further  than  by  remarking,  that  one  of  the  most  important  objects 
which  Mr.  Humphreys  professes  to  entertain  in  this  place,  regards 
the  now  interminable  questions  on  the  doctrines  of  exclusive  and 
illusory  appointments,  which  he  proposes  to  settle  by  one  clear 
and  intelligible  principle  of  provision,  to  the  evident  extinction  of 
a  great  mass  of  uncertainty  and  consequent  litigation. 

Under  the  head  oi  joint  property  Mr.  Humphreys  proposes, 
that  no  interest  shall  pass  by  survivorship  without  an  express  pro^ 
vision.  The  right,  though  consonant  with  the  principles  of  feudal 
law,  he  represents  as  opposed  to  the  present  habits  of  society, 
and,  as  such,  always  discountenanced  by  our  courts  of  equity.     < 

The  rights  of  creditors  (considered  as  inter  vivos)  attach  upon 
both  the  real  and  personal  property  of  the  party  indebted,  in  suck 

a  manner 
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nner  as  does  not  admit  of  separate  prbvisions  for  either ^ 
"iption  of  property.  The  author  confines  himself,  therefore, 
rue  general  suggestions  respecting  their  effect  upon  land  ;' 
in  this  place  he  observes,  that  the  proposed  extinction  of 
hold  tenure  will  open  that  species  of  property  to  the  de-' 
is  of  creditors;  while  his  proposed  simplification  of  ^U. 
'iptions  of  real  property  will  deliver  them  from  many  of  the* 
icles  which  they  now  experience.  For  the  relief  of  creditors- 
dgment  or  recognizance,  he  provides— tst,  that  the  personal 
erty,  of  whatever  description,  whether  in  possession  or  action/ 
ber  present  or  expectant,  within  the  same  county,  is  to  he 
sold,  and  applied  in  discharge  of  the  debt;  2dly,  that,  if  the! 
uce  of  that  sale  be  insufiicient,  and  if,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
if,  one  year's  clear  rents  and  profits  of  the  land  within  his 
diction  will  supply  the  deficiency,  such  rents  and  profits  shall 
r  the  model  of  the  old  writ  of  levari  facias)  be  received  and^ 
led  by  the  sheriff  accordingly ;  and  lastly,  in  the  event  proving 
rwise,  the  real  property  in  different  counties  is  to  be  sold,  and 
led  successively  after  the  return  of  each  former  writ  of  exe- 
>n ;  and  land -in  possession  to  be  extended  in  preference  to- 
in  expectancy.  Thus  the  author's  great  object  undoubtedly 
>  enlarge  the  remedies  of  creditors  by  facilitating  the  sale  of 
debtor's  lands  ;  but  in  order  to  this  he  requires,  that  the  per- 
1  estate,  to  its  full  extent,  comprizing  funds,  loans,  commer- 
shares,  and  all  rights  in  action,  which  are -at  present  caprici- 
y  exempt,  should  be  first  resorted  to;  and  the  rents  secondarily 
ied  in  the  manner  already  stated, 
n  the  important  subject  of  Assets  he  thus  expresses  himself; 

Vs  some  counterpoise  to  the  superior  advantages  both  civil  and  poll- 
attending  our  different  rules  of  succession  to  land  and  to  moveables, 
led  with  unlimited  testamentary  power,  the  transmission  of  every 
es  of  property  in  the  same  course  under  the  Code  Napoleon,  as  it  aC 
;nt  stands,  certainly  precludes  all  questions  and  accounts  between 
•ent  classes  of  representatives  and  testamentary  donors,  regarding 

respective  contributions  to  the  ancestor's  debts — of  our  regulations^ 
jver,  on  this  subject,  though  some  are  indispensable,  a  considerable 
on  have  arisen  from  the  defective  provisions  of  our  law  for  the  pay-* 
;  of  debts  3  from  the  circuitous  contrivances  of  equity  to  remedy. 

•  and  from  more  technical  distinctions  between  law  and  equity, 
jssing  (as  I  conceive  our  system  of  succession  coupled  with  the 
mentary  power  does)  a  decided  superiority  in  the  main,   it  is  the 

incumbent  on  us  to  strengthen  its  weaker  points,  by  lopping  off  all 
idancies,  and  by  simplifying  and  giving  method  to  its  necessary 
icters. 

lie  abolition  already  proposed  of  formal  trasts,  (which  involve 
able  interests,)  and  the  recjuction  of  mortgages  into  their  natural 

character 
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(^Bracter  of  chalet,  will  extmgaish  the  picwnt  te     lic 

between  legal  and  equiiabU  auets.    By  reDHering  tlt^  r    1  e 

the  tecouil  degree,  and  in  aid  of  the  penonal,  to  the  payi 

of  ecery  deKcriptioa,  we  shall  avoid  the  complicated  and  coatly  p 

maTthalling  aKcU  in  equiiy.     The  co-operation  of  the  two  meaim 

the  assistance  of  some  secondary  ones,  about  to  be  proposed,  wiDfl 

the  way  to  a  simple  and  just  system  for  the  distribiitioa  of  asset*,' 

We  have  already  noticed  our  author's  importaat  d'ui 
between  active,  or  operative,  Trusts,  and  those  which  u 
passive  or  nominal.  The  latter,  as  we  have  seen,  he  i 
abolish—the  former  to  regulate ;  first  by  authorizing  ths  den 
tioD  of  trusts,  so  as  to  invest  the  delegate  with  the  whole  k 
disposition  and  management  of  the  lands,  aud  with  ihe  i 
of  the  rents  and  profits  during  a  prescribed  period  ;  and  » 
by  directing,  that  the  actual  purpose  of  disposition,  mam 
or  receipt,  so  far  as  regards  the  corpus  of  the  property,  I 
expressed  in  the  instrument  by  which  the  trust  is  ( 
leaving  the  application  only  of  the  rents  and  profits  at  libintf.V 
be  declared  by  any  separate  instrument.  Tbe  professed  objticl^ 
tliis  provision  is  to  prevent  a  relapse  into  nominal  trusts,  aii^ C 
imprint  on  the  face  of  assurances,  their  real  character ;  an  0*^^ 
which  he  further  aims  at  in  the  articles  on  RegistratioH. 

The  next  article  directs  that, 
*  in  all  dealings  of  the  trustee  respecting  the  trust  property,  its  p 
and  the  application  of  it,  his  receipts  ai^  other  acts,  shall  DcMvi 
of  a  beneficial  owner."  " 

Its  object  is  to  correct  a  vicious  doctrine  in  equity  which  cot- 
Blantly  contravenes  the  intention  of  the  parties,  by  deprivhwi 
trustee,  in  most  instances,  of  the  power  to  exercise  s  most  in- 
portant  part  of  his  trust,  namely,  to  receive  and  giye  a  discfaafn 
for  the  produce  of  the  fund.  The  ill  consetjuencea  of  d>i>  nW 
are  forcibly  depicted. 

After  advertmg  to  the  very  defective  -state  of  the  actual  laws 
on  the  subject  of  registration,  and  the  mischievous  doctrine  of 
equitable,  or  constructive,  nolKe,  the  author  shows,  that  the  ex< 
pediency  of  either  enrolling,  or  registering  the  substance  of  all 
assurances  for  the  protection  of  alienees  and  incumbrancer) 
a^inst  latent  dispositions,  has  been  long  recognized. — He  thes 
discusses  the  much  agitated  question  whetbereiirolmentat  lengtli, 
or  registration  of  the  substance  be  preferable.  Against  the  for- 
mer are  objected,  the  disclosure  of  private  transactions^  and  the 
expense  attending  it.  In  favour  of  the  latter,  it  is  urged,  that 
while  it  avoids  these  objections,  at  the  same  time  in  stating  the 
instrument,  the  parties,  the  land  affected,  snd  the  general  charac- 
ter of  the  interest  disposed  of,  every  circumstai    i  necessary  fo( 
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information  of  the  public  is  disclosed.  Mr.  Humpfarejri  de<> 
»  in  favour  of  the  latter. — The  various  enactments  by  which 
le  objects  are  proposed  to  be  effected  are  not  susceptible  of 
idgment.  One  description  of  registry  however  deserves  notice 
m  its  novelty  and  importance;  namely,  that  of  pedigrees,  to 
|ve  the  descent  from  an  intestate.  The  present  law  for  ifae 
utration  of  judgments  is  allowed  to  remain  in  full  force  for 

years  only;  but  with  liberty  to  renew  it  during  or  at  the  end 
iat  period.  Contracts  for  the  purchase  of  land  are^  permitted 
)e  registered,  and  to  acquire  thereby  precedence  over  all  8ub<- 
uent  assurances.  Nine  different  specimens  are  prescribed  of 
norials  framed  agreeably  to  the  author's  principles.  These 
m  are  succeeded  by  a  prohibitory  article,  against  any  effect  of 
^e,  either  to  give  validity  to  an  unregistered  act,  or  to  disturb 
Drder  and  priority  of  registration.  The  author  never  lets  pass 
ccasion  of  either  assailing  or  guarding  against  this  doctrine 
:>urts  of  equity. 

II  appendix  is  subjoined  to  the  work  in  which,  the  more 
ingly  to  illustrate  his  system,  the  author  has  exhibited  con- 
ed tables  of  descent,  and  forms  of  various  deeds  of  sale, 
tgage,  and  settlement,  according  to  the  present  laws  and  to 
proposed  system ;  the  latter  being  accompanied  by  a  short 
^ition  of  the  principles  on  which  they  are  framed.  We  v^ere 
c^ely  prepared,  even  by  all  that  preceded  it,  for  so  singular 
xhibition  of  the  economizing  power  of  his  provisions  as  ia 
ented  by  these  contrasted  forms. 

'^e  trust  that  we-  have  now  presented  to  our  readers  an  accurate 
'  of  this  singular  work ;  which  is  evidently  the  production  of 
intleman  not  only  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  English 
of  property,  and  the  modes  of  its  transmission,  but  who  has 

bestowed  great  thought  and  reflection  on  the  principles  of 
ersal  law ;  particularly  with  reference  to  the  motives  which 
Lenced  the  compilers  of  that  extraordinary  code  designated  by 

name  of  the  late  French  Emperor.  '  To  its  provisions, 
tighout  the  work,  he  makes  frequent  recurrence — so  frequent, 
D  have  tempted  us  now  and  then  to  remind  him,  that  he  pro- 
sd  to  legislate,  not  as  a  cosmopolitan  philosopher,  but  as  an 
;lbhman,  and  for  Englishmen  ; — ^^Trapnyv  «Xox€c'  Keirriv  Koa\ul' 

are  disposed,  however,  on  more  deliberation,  to  give  credit 
he  readiness  and  ardency  with  which  he  draws  from  foreign 
rces,  and  especially  from  the  brilliant  theories  of  Montes- 
2u,  illustrations  of  his  own  doctrines,  indicative  at  once  of  the 
rer  and  the  disposition  to  generalize  on  this  most  important  of 
slative  subjects.  Many  indeed  may  feel  a  disposition  to  shrink 
nhis  suggestions,  as  carrying  too  much  the  semblance  of,  what 

is 
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is  ususlly  termed,  a  raSical  reform — dnd,  no  doubt^  those  n^ 
gestions  go  to  subvert  some  established  principles,  «§  wsllm 
multitude  of  (what  are  too  often  mistaken  for  priociples]  cri> 
blished  forms  and  ordinaocea.     But,  although  forms  and  pnv 
pies  are  frequently  confounded  fay  ignorance,. and  still  nunfn^ 
quently  by  prejudice  or  iiilerest,  nothing  ts  of  such  vital  im pa; 
lance  in  all  legislative  discussion,  as  that  care,  anonnting  en 
to  jealousy,  should  be  taken  to  extricate  the  subject  fromM 
grievous  an  error  as  that  which  would  elevate  the  petty  conccni 
of  clerks  and  notaries  to  a  level  with  the  great  laadoiarki  ofiii^ 
the  constituted  bulwarks  of  civil  liberty  and  religion.     TbeM 
question  is,  whether,  consistently  with  the  preservation  of  tlm 
landmarks,  and  with  the  security  of  their  deforces,  the  proped 
system  is  practicable; — and  we  see  nothing  in  the  ouUine  fn 
seated  to  us,  to  convict  it  of  impracticability — we  see  notu| 
even  to  induce  us  to  question,  whether  the  facts  bear  out 
author's  repeated  assertions — that,  to  at  least  a  contiderabU 
tent,  the  laws  of  property  may  h&  ref  armed  ui^Aotlt  tanotwfug, 
end  that,  vihert  innovation  or  abolition  is  thoueht  to  be  Ktceaari,i 
the  proposal  is  sanctioned  in  molt  iiutance*  oy  prior  je^dtMl 
changes,  of  the  same  or  a  greater  extent,  and  in  th»  rtUt  hyjm 
tice,  or  obvious  expediency.  -  ij 

1 .  It  must  be  admitted,  that'  the  statute  of  1 2  Car.  2.  iotn^l 
duced  a  much  more  extensive  abrogatioaof  the  the^  existing  h* 
as  to  tenures,  than  any  thing  which  Mr.  Humphreys  propotst'il 
and  that  also  at  a  far  greater  gratuitous  sacrifice  on  the  part  d\ 
the  feudal  lord,  than  any  to  which  bis  patriotism]!  b;  tfafrtmieiit 
measures  subjected. 

2.  The  statute  of  !£7  Hen.  8.  was  intended  to  ibobih' iiie^ 
by  investing  them  with  the  character  of  legal  estates ;  ^d  thii 
would  have  been  the  actual  cousequence,  but  for .  tlia .  i 
construction  put  upon  it  by  judicial  interpretation. 

3.  This  false  principle  of  interpretation  g&ve  foom'  tw  the 
revival  of  uses  in  equity,  under  the  name  of  trzuit;  whicfa-woidd 
not  now  have  existed,  had  the  intention  of  the  legislature  been 
properly  seconded.  In  those  anomalous  characters  of  passive  or 
nominal,  trusts  are  peculiar  to  the  jurisptudence  of  thiscouutry. 
Indeed  it  is  not  less  surprizing  than  true,  nor  less  true  than 
mortifying  to  national  pride,  to  discover,  that  many  of  the 
boldest  measures  proposed  by  Mr,  Humphreys  for  our  adoption, 
as  improvements  in  the  English  laws  of^  property,  have  already 
been  carried  into  operation,  and  are  now  the  established  law  of 
so  many  states  infinitely  below  us  in  the  icale  of  political  great- 
ness and  mora)  excellence.  
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•  We  ^re  tiot  fond  of  the  term  '  Codef  and  fiincy  that  there  is 
aometfanig  imperial  and  arbitrary  in  its  sound,  which  is  apt  to 
grate  on  the  ears  of  a  disciple  of  Bracton  or  of  Littleton.  We 
conceive,  that  a  more  serious  objection  may  attend  it,  as  calcu- 
kitied  to  create  a  prejudice  against  the  very  substance  of  reform, 
reconmiended  under  so  un-English  an  appellation.  But  let  us 
not  be  frightened  by  words,  nor  diverted  by  our  dislike  of  a  name, 
from  attending  to  the  true  subject  of  inquiry — namely,  the  prac- 
ticability and  expediency  of  a  general  revision  of  system.  There 
18  little  ground  for  serious  apprehension  that  England  will  be  led 
•stray  by  the  ardour  of  innovation,  or  a  restless  appetite  for  dis- 
tinction. The  national  tendencies  are  all  on  the  other  side. 
These  lead  men  to  inquire  and  deliberate,  to  examine  and  balance, 
and  ultimately  to  decide  on  no  matter  of  alleged  improvement, 
however  speciously  recommended  or  loudly  called  for,  without  the 
most  scrupulous  sifting  of  facts,  the  most  laborious  investigation 
of  principles  ; — to  remember  that  (in  the  words  of  Burke)  '  diffi- 
culty is  a  severe  instructor,  set  over  us  by  the  supreme  ordinance 
of  a  parental  guardian  and  legislator,  who  knows  us  better  than 
^e  know  ourselves,  as  he  loves  us  better  too' — that 

'  Pater  ipse  colendi 
Haud  facilem  esse  viam  voluit' — 

that,  (to  use  still  more  of  the  language  addressed  by  our  ^reat 
orator  already  cited,  to  the  codifiers  of  the  French  National 
Assembly,) 

*  Our  antagonist  is  out  helper.  This  amicable  conflict  obliges  us  to  an 
iDtimate  acquaintance  with  our  object^  and  compels  us  to  consider  it  in 
tik  its  relations.  It  will  not  «affer  us  to  be  superficial.  It  is  the  want 
of  nerves  of  understanding  for  such  a  task,  the  degenerate  fondness  for 
short  cuts,  and  little  fallacious  facilities,  that  has,  in  so  many  parts  of  the 
world,  created  governments  with  arbitrary  powers. 

^  To  make  every  thing  the  reverse  of  what  we  have  seen,  b  quite  as 
easy  as  to  destroy.  At  once  to  preserve  and  reform  is  quite  another 
thing.  When  the  useful  parts  of  an  old  establishment  are  kept,  and 
what  is  superadded  is  fitted  to  what  is  retained,  a  vigorous  mind,  steady 
persevering  attention,  various  powers  of  comparison  and  combination, 
and  the  resources  of  an  understanding  fruitful  in  expedients,  are  to  be 
eKercised.  They  are  to  be  exercised  in  a  continued  conflict  with  the 
combined  force  of  opposite  views ;  with  the  obstinacy  which  rejects  all 
improvement,  and  the  levity  that  is  fatigued  and  disgusted  with  every 
thing  of  which  ijk  is  in  possession.' 

We  are  not — we  once  again  repeat — in  the  least  afraid,  that 
these  sound  and  enlightened  precepts  will  be  forgotten  by  those 
of  our  own  time  and  country,  with  whom  the  great  and  enviable 
task  of  reforming  our  system  of  laws  principally  rests;  and  in 
u^liose  hands  we  believe  that  the  work  we  have  been  analyzing 

VOL.  XXXIV.  NO.  Lxvni.  o  o  will 
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will  prove  a  most  valuable  magazine  of  thought  and  suggeation. 
It  is  not  the  only  book  of  merit  and  reputation  to  which  the  grow- 
ing spirit  of  legislative  improvement  has  recently  given  birth  ;  and 
we  confidently  regard  it  as  itself  the  precursor  of  many  yet  to 
come.  But  it  is  the  first  which,  by  selecting  a  particular  and 
most  important  department  of  law,  with  which  the  author  18  him- 
self practically  conversant — and  by  noticing  no  defect  or  abuse, 
of  which  it  does  not  prescribe  a  specific  remedy — both  challenges 
and  deserves  the  peculiar  attention  of  those  whose  duty  it  is  to 
assist  the  progress  of  original  thought,  and  free  inquiry.  We  did 
not  indeed  anticipate,  that  the  invitation  of  the  Chancery  Conn- 
missioners  would  have  been  so  immediately  accepted ;  and  still 
less,  that  the  first  to  take  up  the  gauntlet  would  be  an  eminent 
practitioner  in  that  very  department  of  the  profession  the  abuses 
of  which  he  undertakes  to  meet  and  to  vanquish. — 

'  Via  prima  salutis. 
Quod  minimi  reris,  Grai^  pandetur  ab  urbe/ 

Mr.  Humphreys,  however,  is  not,  we   are  happy  to  think,  the 
only  lawyer  of  our  times  anxious  to  wipe  off  the  reproach  to  his 
profession  of  an  interested  and  sordid  opposition  to  all  plans  of 
improvement  which,  assuming  for  their  basis  the  vast  spread  of 
litigation  occasioned  by  the  uncertainties  and  imperfections  of 
the  existing  system,  threaten  to  abridge  its  emolunients,  by  narrow- 
ing the  field  of  its  practice.     We  have  all  due  respect  for  a  body 
of  men  so  important  in  themselves,  and  so  essential  to  the  well* 
being  of  the  community,  as  the  lawyers;  though  we  cannot  but 
hint  the  possibility  of  their  importance  and  value,  in  their  .col- 
lective capacity,  behig  overrated — regard  being  had  to  the  fact,  that 
the  principles  of  the  constitution  have  at  least  as  often  been  put 
in  jeopardy,  as  they  have  been  protected  from  violatioir,  by  the 
members  of  that  very  learned,  but  not  always  very  scrupuIouS|  pro- 
fession.   But  what  consequence  would  follow  from  admitting  them 
to  the  full  benefit  of  their  highest  pretensions  ?     Do  not  the  pro- 
fessors of  medicine  constitute  a  class  of  society  as  important  and 
valuable  ?     Yet  we  should  hardly  bear  to  be  told,  that  the  gout 
or  the  plague  must  be  encouraged  in  order  to  afford  the  doctQrs 
a  livelihood.     Neither  the  discovery  of  Jenner,  nor  the  previous 
introduction  of  inoculation,  was  discountenanced  upon  any  aucb- 
pretext;  indeed  to  the  honour  of  the  medical  character^  it  is  but 
justice  to  acknowledge,  that  the  members  of  that  profession  have 
always  actively  and  disinterestedly  promoted  every  research,  and 
every  discovery,  tending  to  mitigate  the  physical  sufferings  of 
humanity.     If  somewhat  too  much  of  a  contrary  disposition  has 
hitherto  been  manifested  by  lawyers,  there  have  never  at  least 
been  wanting  worthy  and  commendable  instances  of  eiception 

to 
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to  the  prevailing  spirit.  There  is  no  reason  to  fear,  but  that  these 
instances  will  increase  and  multiply  under  the  auspices  of  a  liberal 
and  wise  administration;  and  the  opposition  of  private  and  petty 
interests  will  prove  altogether  powerless,  without  the  aid  of  a 
correspondent  principle  of  timidity  ^nd  inaction. 


I 


Art.  XI. —  1.   Correspondence  with   the  British  Commissioners, 

relating  to  the  Slave-Trade.     1825,1826.     Class  A.     . 
fi.  Correspondence  loith  Foreign  Powers,  relating  to  the  Slave- 

Trade.     1825,  1826.     Class  B.     Presented  to  both  Houses  of 

Parliament. 
8.  British  and  Foreim  State  Papers.     1824,1825. 
4.  Nineteenth   and   Twentieth  Reports  of  the  Directors  of  the 

African  Institution.     1825,  1826. 

N  December,  1 824,  the  senate  of  South  Carolina  passed  cer- 
tain resolutions,  among  which  was  the  following : — 

'  That  this  legislature  is  aware  of  the  dangerous  and  insidious  cop- 
duct  of  a  party  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  who  are  ever 
ready  to  indulge  their  benevolent  propensities  at  the  expense  of  their 
neighboui-s,  and  who  seem  to  reflect  with  complacency  on  the  scenes  of 
carnage  and  cruelty,  which  must  be  the  result  of  their  inconsiderate  and 
mischievous  machinations/ 

This  is  strong  language ;  but  perhaps  may  not  be  the  less  true 
for  being  so.  The  resolution  shows,  at  any  rate,  what  are  the  opi- 
nions of  a  large  portion  of  the  free  and  independent  republicans 
of  the  United  States  in  regard  to  negro  slavery,  and  the  persons 
most  conspicuous,  both  in  England  and  in  North  America,  for 
their  exertions  to  bring  its  existence  to  a  speedy  end.  No  orte 
will  doubt  or  deny  that  there  does  exist  a  class  of  persons,  such 
as  the  resolution  designates  as  '  a  party,'  (but  who  may,  in  Eng- 
land at  least,  be  more  properly  considered  as  an  organized  con- 
federScy  of  sectarians,) — and  it  is  equally  certain  that  these  persons 
have  been,  and  are,  exerting  every  nerve,  per  fas  et  nefas,  to 
accomplish  an  object,  which,  if  accomplished  suddenly  by  any 
means,  or  accomplished  at  all  by  their  mode  of  proceeding, 
would  unquestionably  produce  *  scenes  of  carnage  and  cruelty.' 
Every  rational  being,  who  knows  any  thing  of  the  West  Indian 
colonies,  and  will  bring  himself  to  reflect  coolly  and  dispassion- 
ately on  the  relative  situation  and  condition  of  the  whites  and  the 
blacks, — the  masters  and  the  slaves, — must  be  aware  of  this;  he 
must  also  be  convinced  that,  if  once  a  general  insurrection  be 
stirred  up — and  nothing  is  more  likely  to  produce  it  than  those 
'  inconsiderate  and  mischievous  machinations'  of  which  the  legis- 
lature of  South  Carolina  speaks — a  general  and  indiscriminate 
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massacre  would  be  the  result  among  the  varied  population  of  our 
sugar  islands ;  that  a  total  destruction  of  all  property  would  be 
inevitable ;  and^  in  a  word^  that  these  valuable  possessions  of  the 
British  empire  would  be  utterly  lost  and  annihilated.  Nor  would 
his  view  of  the  matter  be  altered  in  favour  of  the  ultra-aboli- 
tionists^ by  the  additional  observation  that,  in  point  of  fact,  other 
nations,  in  utter  contempt  and  violation  of  solemn  treaties,  are 
systematically  taking  advantage  of  the  eifects  of  English  legislar 
tion  upon  the  English  colonies — that,  in  short,  foreigners  are 
zealously  engaged  in  increasing  the  slave  population  of  their  own 
colonies,  with  the  obvious  design  of  enabling  these  to  raise  in 
greater  abundance  the  articles  of  produce  for  the  consumption 
of  the  European  worlds  which  were  once  almost  exclusively  in 
the  hands  of  our  British  planters. 

To  the  assertion  that  the  conduct  of  the  party  in  question  is 
*  dangerous,'  we  cannot  for  a  moment  hesitate  to  give  our  assent; 
whether  their  object  be '  insidious'  (by  which  we  suppose  is  meant, 
treacherous,  or  mischievously  artful)  is  best  known  to  themselves. 
We  cannot  but  think,  however,  that  a  candid  and  impartial 
foreigner,  who  should  witness  the  multitude  and  magnitude  of 
petitions  presented  to  parliament  for  the  emancipation  of  our 
colonial  negroes,  might  very  well  be  puzzled  in  his  attempt  to  hit 
upon  the  real  cause  of  these  expressions  of  popular  feelmg — he 
might  be  in  doubt  whether  they  were  the  effect  of  a  free  con- 
stitution, producing  in  the  minds  of  the  people  an  intense  love 
of  liberty,  and  a  burning  detestation  of  the  very  name  of  slavery — 
or  merely  of  human  compassion  for  the  supposed  sufferings  qf 
eight  hundred  thousand  fellow-creatures.  In  the  first  case  he 
would  concludei  that  it  was  perfectly  natural  for  such  a  people 
as  the  English  to  be  anxious  to  wipe  off  the  stain  with  which  the 
existence  of  slavery,  in  one  portion  of  the  empire,  taints  the  na- 
tional honour  and  character;  and  learn  without  surprize  that  peti- 
tions were  pouring  in  from  every  city,  town  and  village  of  the 
British  Isles,  some  praying  for  an  immediate,  others*  for  a  gra- 
dual, but  all  of  them  for  a  total  abolition  of  negro  slavery,  even 
although  it  were  distinctly  assumed — (which  we  are  very  sorry  to 
say  it  has  not  been) — in  every  such  document,  that  such  an  event 
could  only  be  brought  about  by  a  great  national  and  individual 
sacrifice.  And,  unquestionably,  by  such  noble  and  generous 
conduct,  adopted  under  such  sane  and  rational  views  of  the 
whole  case,  the  people  of  England  would  extort  his  applause,  nay, 
fhey  might  well  excite  his  envy. 

IC  on  the  other  hand,  this  foreigner  should  be  inclined  to 
ascribe   the   extraordinary  eagerness  in  question   solely  to   the 
xUctates  of  humanity^  and  a  feeling  of  compassion  for  the  un- 
happy 
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happy  state  of  the  West  Indian  negroes — he  might  perhaps  be  apt 
to  pause  \vheny  on  looking  around  him  here  at  home,  he  saw  sa 
many  objects  of  wretchedness  and  want,  such  a  mass  of  ignorance, 
and  crime,  and  cruelty  exhibited  before  his  eyes,  and  detailed  with 
disgusting  minuteness  in  all  the  daily  newspapers,  for  the  relief  or 
Fcformation  of  which  no  particular  anxiety  appeared  to  be  felt  by 
the  *  party'  alluded  to,  or  by  any  other  equally  active  and  organized 
association. 

A  third  view,  however,  may  be  supposed,  which,  if  explained  to 
our  stranger,  might  better  reconcile  to  his  judgment,  than  either 
of  the  other  two,  this  general  impulse  and  impatience  for  breaking 
the  fetters  of  the  negro.  He  might  be  told,  and  perhaps  truly, 
that  great  pains  had  indeed  been  taken,  on  the  one  hand,  by  the 
kind  of  people  described  in  the  South  Carolina  resolution,  and, 
on  the  other,  by  quite  a  different  class  of  persons,  to  excite  and 
keep  alive  these  kindly  feelings  in  the  people  of  England  in 
favour  of  the  slave  population  ;  but  that  the  main  object  of  the 
former  *  party'  was,  to  raise  themselves  into  a  spurious  kind  of  re- 
putation and  importance,  and  the  sole  object  of  the  other,  a  mere 
mercantile  speculation,  grounded  on  the  idea  that  the  ruin  of  our 
western  colonies  would  promote  their  own  personal  interests  in 
Ae  east. — This  foreigner  might  be  told  that,  to  effect  these  ob- 
jects, the  most  unfair  and  unjustifiable  means  had  been  resorted 
to;,  such  as  that  of  calling  public  meetings  in  the  metropolis 
and  most  of  the  great  towns,  at  which  inflammatory  speeches 
are  made,  loaded  with  tales  of  oppression  and  cruelty,  many  of 
them  absolutely  false,  others  most  grossly  exaggerated; — He 
might  be  told  that  pamphlets  of  the  same  stamp  had  been  got  up 
and  distributed  gratis  over  the  whole  country,  illustrated  with 
pictures  of  negroes  in  the  act  of  being  whipped,  or  fettered  in 
chains,  for  the  clearer  understanding  of  those  whose  learning 
extends  not  beyond  hieroglyphics  or  picture-language ;  and  that 
petitions,  ready  manufactured  in  London,  had  been  in  thousands 
sent  down  to  the  provinces,  to  be  subscribed  by  all  quakers, 
methodists,  and  other  dissenters  of  every  denomination — including 
all  that  numerous  sect  who  have  a  fancy  for  using  the  cross  as 
their  signature,  and  other  really  well-meaning  and  humane  per- 
sons, who,  on  too  many  occasions,  are  the  easy  dupes  of  the  artful 
and  designing. 

Whether  charges  of  the  nature  we  have  mentioned  be  true  or 
false,  we  shall  not  take  upon  ourselves  to  affirm ;  it  is  certain 
that  such  have  been  made,  and  equally  so  that  they  have  met  with 
nothing  like  a  satisfactory  disproof,  or  even  a  solemn  contradic- 
tion.   Of  one  thing,  however,  we  are  very  sure,  namely,  that  very 
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false  impressions  have  been  made  on  tlie,  public  mind  as-  to  the' 
real  condition  of  the  negro  slave  in  the  British  colonies;  and  that,, 
if  humanity  be  their  object,  the  intemperate  and  misguided  pro-, 
ceedings  of  our  ultra-abolitionists  are  much  better  calculated  to 
injure  than  to  meliorate  the  fortunes  of  the  African  race.  Leaving 
entirely  out  of  the  question,  for  the  present,  the  incalculable  evils, 
moral  and  political,  which  would  result  from  any  general  convul- 
sion in  our  slave-population — and  which  disappointed  hope  is  but 
too  likely  to  stir  up — the  very  expectation,  by  other  nations,,  {and 
by  the  French  in  paiticular,)  of  such  a  catastrophe,  has  already 

?iven  an  increased  appetite  to  speculation  in  the  Slave*trade.. 
n  short,  it  has  been  and  is  their  hope  and  expectation  to  see  their 
own  well-stocked  colonies  rise  to  prosperity  on  the  ruins  of  ours. 
Our  ultra-abolitionists,  indeed,  argue  that  the  only  security  for  the 
abolition  of  the  slave-trade  is  to  be  looked  for  in  the  extinction  of 
slavery  itself — and  their  position  would,  no  question,  be  unde- 
niable, on  the  supposition  that  the  extinction  of  slavery  was  to  b6 
universal  and  total.  But  we  are  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  say,  that 
the  absolute  abolition  of  the  slave-trade  by  England  alone,  and 
even  the  steps  hitherto  taken  by  Englaud  with  the  view  of  ulti- 
mately abolishing  the  condition  of  slavery,  have,  in  fact,  had,  as 
y^t,  more  evil  eii'ects  than  good  on  the  fate  of  the  African  race  at 
large.  This  country  has,  in  truth,  offered  a  premium  to.  other 
nations  to  engage  more  actively  in  the  trade,  while  we  are  firmly 
persuaded  that,  if  once  the  slave-traffic  could  be  put  an  end  to, 
the  mitigation  and  ultimate  extinction  of  slavery  would  follow  in 
all  the  colonial  possessions  of  every  nation,  by  an  operatipn.at 
once  gradual,  safe,  and  certain;  nay,  that  there  is  no  other  means 
from  which  any  such  results  can  be  rationally  expected. 

But  how,  it  may  be  asked,  is  this  to  be  effected?  Those  powers 
with  whom  we  have  made  solemn  treaties  for  the  extinction  of 
this  trade,  if  they  do  not  directly  encouiage  their  subjects  to  vio- 
late those  engagements,  take  no  active  steps  whatever  to  prevent 
them  from  doing  so;  others  refuse  absolutely  to  join,  in  any  sucli 
treaties;  in  short,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  all  of  them  are  lukewarm 
in  the  matter.  They  all,  in  fact,  pretend  to  regard  our  inters 
ference  as  a  political  measure,  founded  upon  self-interest ;  although 
it  would  be  difficult  indeed  to  produce  even  a  shadow' of  ail- 
ment for  the  support  of  such  a  charge.  Our  abolition  of  the  slaves 
trade  was  a  measure  carried  through  parliament  with  the  greatest 
good  faith ;  it  was  a  measure  dictated  by  the  purest  principles  of 
humanity;  though,  it  must  be  confessed,  the  result  has  not  cor^ 
responded  with  those  sanguine  views  which  were  taken  at  the 
time. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  prove,  that  the  transfer  of  the  trade 
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from   England  to  other  nations  has  been  productive  of  more' 
baman  misery  in  one  single  year,  than  the  sum-total  of  what  has 
occurred  in  our  West  Indian  colonies  from  the  date  of  the  aboli- 
tion to  the  present  hour ;  while  we  may  safely  affirm,  that  not  one 
slave  the  less  has  crossed  the  Atlantic,  since  our  abandonment  of 
the  traffic,  than  would  have  done  so  if  we  had  continued  it  to  this 
moment.     And  to  say  truth,  our  own  government  was  in  some 
degree  to  blame  for  this  unfortunate  result,  by  the  hasty  manner  in 
which,  after  so  many  years  of  discussion,  the  abolition  was  at  last 
carried.     We  took  that  step  absolutely  without  any  concert  what- 
ever with  foreign  powers, — although  there  had  indeed  been  a  pre- 
vious resolution  in  parliament  for  an  address  to  his  Majesty,  that 
he  would  be  pleased  to  direct  a  communication  to  be  made  to  the 
other  governments  of  Europe,  for  the  purpose  of  engaging  them 
to  join  in  the  abolition.     Indeed  it  would  almost  seem,  from  the 
precipitate  manner  of  proceeding,  that  the  administration  under 
which  the  abolition  was  carried,  had  anticipated  its  own  speedy 
abolition.     So  anxious  were  the  new-fangled  and  unsteady  minis- 
ters to  get  the  measure  through,  that  they  would  listen  to  no  pro- 
posal that  implied  delay.    In  vain  the  Lords  Eldon  and  Hawkes* 
bury  urged  the  expediency  of  acting  in  concert  with  those  powers 
who  were  then  actually  engaged  in  the  trade;   in  vain  was  the 
cabinet  forewarned,  by  Lord  St.  Vincent,  of  consequences  now 
too  visible — that  France,  on  the  restoration  of  peace,  would- get 
complete  possession  of  this  traffic ;  that  the  humane  regulations 
bv  which  the  trade  in  our  hands  had  been,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
governed,  would  be  totally  disregarded  by  those  into  whose  hands 
it  would  fall ;    and  that  the  misery  of  the  middle  passage  itself 
would  be  eventually  aggravated  in  a  tenfold  degree  by  the  rash 
and  isolated  humanity  of  this  country. 

It  is  a  matter  of  equal  regret  that,  in  the  treaty  with  France 
of  the  30th  M  ay,  1 8 1 4,  by  which  her  West  Indian  islands  were 
given  back  to  that  power,  it  had  not  been  made  a  condition  of  the 
restoration  of  those  colonies,  that  the  slave-trade  should  imme- 
diately, and  for  ever,  cease  on  the  part  of  France,  and  a  guarantee 
exacted  for  the  due  execution  of  such  a  stipulation ;  instead  of 
which,  under  a  mistaken  liberality,  our  negociators  were  satisfied 
with  an  additional  article  to  the  treaty,  by  which 

*  His  Most  Christian  Majesty  engages  to  unite  all  his  eflPorts  to  induce 
all  the  powers  of  Christendom  to  decree  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade, 
so  that  the  said  trade  shall  cease  universally,  as  it  shall  cease  definitively, 
under  any  circumstances,  on  the  part  of  the  French  government,  in  the 
course  of  five  years.' 

His  Most  Christian  Majesty,  however,  in  another  supple- 
mentary article  to  the  'iVeaty  of  Paris,  of  20th  November,  1815, 
again  engages 
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'  to  concert,  without  loss  of  time,  tbe  most  effectual  measures  for  tbe 
entire  and  definitive  abolition  of  a  commerce  so  odious^  and  so  stroDgly 
condemned  by  the  laws  of  religion  and  of  nature  3' 

a  commerce  which  he  had  indeed  before  stigmatized  as  '  repug- 
nant to  the  principles  of  natural  justice,  and  of  the  enlightened 
age  in  which  we  live/ 

To  what  extent  thgse  '  most  effectual  measures'  of  Iiig  Most 
Christian  Majesty  Louis  XVIII.  were  carried,  and  what  success 
crowned  '  all  his  efforts'  to  wipe  off  this  odious  disgrace  to  the 
laws  of  justice,  of  religion,  and  of  nature,  we  have  in  part  shown 
in  a  former  Article ;  and  we  shall  now  briefly  inquire,  whether  the 
'  efforts'  of  his  successor,  his  present  Most  Christian  Msyesty 
Charles  X.,  have  been  more  successful  in  inducing  all  the  powers 
of  Christendom,  and,  at  all  events,  his  own  subjects,  to  abandon 
so  odious  a  commerce,  now  that  twelve  years,  instead  of  five, 
have  passed  away  since  the  signing  of  this  solemn  compact  of 
May,  1814.  We  shall  confine  ourselves,  for  the  present,  to  the 
statement  of  a  few  cases  of  atrocious  conduct  on  the  part  of  the 
three  principal  sets  of  slave-dealers,  those  of  France,  Spain  and 
Portugal.  The  other  maritime  nations  of  £urope  have,  as  we 
believe,  relinquished  in  good  faith  all  intentions  of  carrying  on  the 
trade,  and  every  wish  of  skreeniug  their  subjects  who  may  be  con- 
cerned in  it  from  punishment.  Indteedy  with  the  exception  of  a 
very  few  cases,  there  is  no  reason  for  thinking  that  the  subjects 
of  the  king  of  the  Netherlands  are  now  engaged  in  this  traffic. 
They  have  been  deterred  by  penalties  of  increased  severity :  and 
the  zeal  of  the  officers  and  crews  of  the  Netherlands  navy  has  been 
stimulated  and  encouraged,  by  the  government  having  given  up 
its  proportion  of  the  prize-money  to  the  captors. 

'rhe  government  of  the  United  States  is  unquestionably  in- 
fluenced by  an  honest  desire  to  put  an  end  to  the  trade ;  and  to 
accomplish  this  the  more  effectually,  it  entered  into  a  negociation 
with  us,  in  which  the  principle  of  a  mutual  right  of  search  was 
recognized;  but  the  Senate,  from  some  crotchet  of  jealousy,  re- 
fused its  sanction  to  a  treaty,  which  made  the  slave-trade  piracy. 
In  consequence  of  this  unhappy  refusal,  several  American  vessels, 
generally  under  the  Dutch  flag,  have  been  slaving  on  the  coast  of 
Africa ;  one  of  them,  the  Bey,  was  lately  seized  under  that  flag, 
the  crew  of  which,  consisting  entirely  of  Americans,  escaped  iSe. 
punishment  that,  had  the  American  Senate  been  as  wise  98  the 
American  Cabinet,  must  have  awaited  them.  Their  cruizers, 
however,  are,  we  rejoice  to  know  and  to  say,  honestly  and  actively 
employed  in  looking  out  for  offenders  against  the  laws. 

The  New  States  of  Spanish  America,  interested  as  all  oif  them 
had  immemorially  been  in  the  traffic  of  slaves,  have  eagerly  dis- 
owned 
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iiwued  and  prohibited  it.  The  abolition  of  slavery  wds  one  of  the 
int  acts  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  of  Guatimala.  It  declared 
lot  only  that  ^  every  man  in  the  republic  is  free/  but  that  no  one 
who  takes  refuge  under  its  laws  can  be  a  slave ;  and  it  positively 
lebars  any  one  who  carries  on  the  slave-trade  from  the  privileges 
>f  a  citizen.  This  law  was  no  sooner  promu%ated  than  one 
lundred  slaves  from  the  Honduras  escaped  into  Guatimala;  and 
liese,  though  demanded  back  by  our  superintendent,  were  justly 
lllowed  the  full  protection  of  the  statute  which  had  proclaimed 
khem  free. 

The  recent  conduct  of  Spain,  and  of  the  late  Spanish  colonies^ 
in  regard  to  this  matter,  has  been  justly  held  up  by  Mr.  Canning 
as  a  reproach  to  the  ancient  and  civilized  monarchy  of  France. 
The  cabinet  of  Madrid  has  readily  entered  into  treaties  for  the 
abolition  of  the  trade,  and  the  voluntary  acts  of  the  emancipated 
colonies  for  the  extinction  of  slavery  have  been  already  mentioned. 
But  the  urgent  and  reiterated  expostulations  of  our  minister,  on 
the  utter  inefficiency  of  the  existing  French  law  for  prohibiting 
the  trade,  have  hitherto  proved  of  little  avail.     In  fact,  the  years 
1824  and  1 825  show  an  increased  activity  in  the  slave-trade  under 
the  flag  of  the  lilies ;  and  we  do  not  find,  in  the  papers  before 
us,  any  mitigation  or  diminution  of  those  atrocities  which,  from 
the  first,  have  been  exercised  in  the  prosecution  of  this  traffic. 
An  earnest  wish,  and  even  a  hope,  it  seems,  was  early  expressed 
by  our  ambassador.  Lord  Granville,  to  the  Baron  de  Damas,  that 
the  era  of  the  reign  of  his  Most  Christian  Majesty  Charles  the 
Tenth  might  be  signalized  by  some  decisive  measures  for  the  sup- 
pression of  practices  which  he  (Lord  Granville)  stated  to  be  a  scan- 
dal to  the  flag  of  France — and  no  doubt  the  answer  was  smooth. 
In  vain,  however,  does  Mr.  Canning,  up  to  this  day,  direct  our 
ambassador  to  remonstrate  in  the  strongest  terms  against  the 
odious  pra^Jtices  of  the  French  slave-dealers,  the  indifference  of  the 
government,  and  the  inefficiency  of  its  regulations  to  check  '  this 
disgraceful  traffic  under  the  protection  of  the  flag  of  France ;' — 
this  traffic  which,  as  he  distinctly  says, '  disgraces  the  French  luxme^ 
The  French  minister  is  always  ready  enough  with  his  assurance?, 
that  the  French  naval  officers  are  strictly  charged  with  the  execu- 
tion of  the  laws,  and  are  zealous  in  intercepting  slave-traders  at 
sea,  and  in  bringing  the  parties  concerned  before  the  tribunals ; 
but,  unhappily,  these  assurances  are  not  supported  by  facts.    We 
know,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  authorities,  civil  and  military, 
seeing  the  indifference  of  the  government,  have  openly,  as  well  as 
secretly,  lent  their  aid  in  support  of  the  diplomatically  denounced 
traffic:   and  we  shall  give  one  sufficient  example.     Les  Detur 
^antais  was  one  of  those  numerous  vessels  annually  fitted  out  at 
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Nantz  for  the  African  coast.  The  attention  ot  the  French  gt^ 
vemment  \i'as  specially  drawn  to  this  vessel  by  Sir  Charles  Staart> 
in  his  note  to  M.  de  Chateaubriand^  accompanied  \«'ith  a  descrip- 
tion of  several  other  vessels  fitting  out  at  the  very  same  port  for 
the  slave-trade^  and  terminating  in  a  distinct  call  on  the  French 
ministr}'  to  take  means  for  preventing  the  intended  voyage.  M.  de 
Chateaubriand^  in  reply ^  gave  the  usual  assurances, 

'  that  the  goveroment  of  the  king  of  France  did  not  feel  an  interest  lak 
deep  than  that  which  was  felt  by  the  British  government  in  the  sup- 
pression of  this  odious  traffic^  and  would  not  neglect  any-  means  ror 
effecting  the  object.' 

The '  interest/  however,  which  the  king  of  France  took  would 
seem  to  have  been  the  other  way;  for,  notwithstanding  these 
assurances  of  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  the  Deux  Nantais  did  per- 
form her  African  voyage  without  any  molestation,  either  at  home 
or  on  the  coast,  until  she  was  boarded  by  his  Britannic  Majest/s 
ship  Primrose  off  St.  Domingo;  when  she  was  found  to  be  laden 
with  a  cargo  of  466  negroes  from  the  river  Sherbro'  and  -  bound 
for  Cuba,  where  she  afterwards  landed  them.  The  case  was  so 
glaring,  and  the  French  government  was  so  pressed  upon:  it  by 
our  ambassador,  that  an  order  was  sent  to  the  Commisftary  of 
Marine  at  Nantz  to  seize  the  vessel  on  her  return  from  the  West 
Indies.  On  the  verjday,  however,  after  the  receipt  of  this  order 
by  the  Conmiissary,  the  several  pilots  at  the  mouth  of  the  Loire 
were  in  possession  of  a  circular,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy: 

'  M.  Mah6,  Master  of  the  "  Deux  Nantais."  The  moment  yon  re- 
ceive this  you  will  steer  for  the  port  of  Antwerp,  whither  I  intend  pro- 
ceeding without  delay.  Pray  do  not,  on  any  account  whfttever^  put  into 
a  French  port.  Give  the  pilot,  who  is  the  bearer  of  this^  and  who  will 
take  you  out  to  sea,  a  receipt,  upon  producing  which  he  will  be  paid  by 
me  one  hundred  francs  for  his  pilotage.     I  wish  you  a  good  voyage. 

(Signed)        Ooekau/ 

We  need  scarcely  say,  that  at  Antwerp  she  accordingly  turned 
up,  laden  with  a  cargo  of  colonial  produce.  M.  de  Danuui,put 
forward  an  attempt  to  justify  the  local  authorities;  but  the  case 
was  found  to  be  too  strong  for  him,  and  the  affair  was.  reluctantt^ 
brought  before  the  tribunals ;  and  the  '  Deux.  Nantais'  wu 
finally  confiscated.  The  notoriety  and  the  novelty .  of  this  |iro- 
ceediug,  and  its  issue,  alarmed  the  worthy  people  at  Niintz^  and 
still  more  so  tlie  receipt  of  new  orders  addressed  to  all  the  'ports 
by  the  minister  of  the  marine ;  the  result  of  which  was,:  «a  statdd 
by  Sir  Richard  Clayton,  (in  a  letter  dated  25th  January^  l&US,) 
that 

'  a  temporary  stop  has  been  put  to  every  thing  in  this  shameful  com- 
merce, and  shares  in  the  concern  were  yesterday  endeavoured,  from  the 
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(Sphroiy  to  ibe  disposed  of  on  tbe  ExelwDge  at  30«iid  40  per.cent.looi/rlNift 
I^HMtOut success.*     .   ■  ::.;.; 

t,Kfiiit  there  was  another  Toason.  to  induce -^e  government  to.mik 
^«ir  die  appearance  of  severity  in  the  case  of  die  Deux Haktaif^ 
t^'iseems  that  public  opinion  (thanks *t6  the  British  press. and  to 
Hit  }terseverihg  remonstrances  of  Mr.  Canning  !)^was!beguiiiiDg Id 
^Mclare  itself  in  Paris  against  ^e  infamous  traffic.  Tkex  mei^ 
irilants  and  bankers  of  that  city  h'kd  already  petitioned  the  legishr 
tare  against  it;  they  had  held  up  Nantz  as  the. great  emparkulfr 
for  sanctioning  a  crime  which  they  declared  to  becompoundfMl'of 
Kafobery  and  murder;  against  which  the  law/ they  observe^ W it 
PP^w  stands^  recognizes  but  one  single  offender,  namely,  this  tsp^ 
%mn  of  the  ship,  although  his-  guilt  is  shared  by  the  owners^  the 
iMnirers,  the  advancers  of  capital,  the  supercargo,  and  the  sea^ii* 
Seance  has  also  its  abolition  societies,-  tbou^  yet  in  their  infatie)K^ 
who  are  scandalized  at  the  barefaced  proceedings  of  the  de^nf' 

of-N^itz.  .;:, 

*<<*•  Thirty  ships  (says  cue  of  them);  belonging  to  a  civilixed'conimy; 
Mve  sailed  in  the  nineteenth  century  from:  a.  angle  port  of  one -of  ibe 
m0ilit  enlightened  nations  in  tbe  world — a  nation  .which  honours  letlei^j 
^pi|iich  admires  tbe  sciences  and  tbe  arts,  which  publicly  rQcogBiaies4an4 
professes  the  religion  of  Christ  j  and  these  ship  have  sailed,  not  tp  coipr-. 
mnqicate  to  Africa  the  blessings  of  civilized  life, — not  to. go,  guided  by 
the  Spirit  of  Jesus  Christ,  that  Spirit  of  mercy  and  of  peace,  and  c^n^y 
to  the' inhabitants  of  Africa  the  good  tidings  of  salvai:ion, — but  to'  bear 
thither  teiTor  and  desolation,  to  foment  war  and  carnage,  to  pdllitte  its 
shores  with  the  most  flagitious  crimes,  and  to  condemn  thousands  of  in- 
nocent victims  to  the  horrors  of  the  middle  passage,  imparallekd  in  the 
history  of  the  miseries  of  mankind.' 

The  slave-dealers  of  Nantz  have  also  been  told,  by  one  of  tteSf 
own  deputies,  what  their  real  character  is.'  •  *  ' 

'  If  tbe  pirate  is  a  criminal,  an  armed  robber,  often  an  assassin  ^  so  the 
man  who  orders,  or  shares  in  such  a  traffic,  (for  there  is  no  diflfereoce 
bet\veen  the  slave-captain  who  executes,  and  the  merchant  who,  from 
bis  counting-house,  In  cold  blood,  gives  out  to  his  accomplice  this  ex^- 
cfabie  mission,)  the  man  thus  sharing  and  thus  ordering  is  also  a  crii^ii-' 
sal,  an  armed  robber,  often  an  assassin :  he  is,  moreover,  as  cov^ardly 
9s  he  is  ferocious  :  he  has  not  even  the  courage  of  a  pirate.  He  does 
^ot  deserve  to  be  less  hated,  because  he  must  be  more  despised.* 

The  spirit  of  commercial  avarice,-  however,  though  checked,  is 
not  easily  subdued ;  and  we  are  therefore  not  in  the  least  S!ir« 
prized  that  the  trade  under  the  French  flag  should,  at  the  moment 
we  are  writing,  be  as  vigorously  pursued  as  ever.  If  the  govern* 
meat  manifests,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  a  frigid  indifference  on  the 
subject,  we  may  be  quite  sure  that  the  commanders  of  the  few  ships 
of  war,  ostensibly  sent  to  the  coast  of  Africa  for  the  suppression 
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of  the  trade,  will  imitate  the  supineness  of  the  ruling  poncr.l^ 
While  these  traffickers  are  swarming  on  every  part  of  the  coM^  wm 
few,  if  any  of  them,  are  captured.  The  master  of  one  of  tliaii,lie 
M'hich  was  boarded  by  one  of  our  cruizers,  said  he  had  been  li*  Ifa 
sited  by  a  French  ship  of  war  before  he  took  on  board  his  cas^  || 
the  commander  of  which  only  told  him  to  take  care  he  did  notf^  Ik 
in  with  him  on  his  comins  out  some  ten  days  afterwards ;  as,  if  k  |c 
did,  he  should  be  obliged  to  capture  him:  a  friendly  hint  whid^  |>l 
of  course,  was  not  lost  upon  the  slave-dealer.  Another  ria^ 
captain  says  to  his  owner, 

'  M.  La  Traite  (who  commands  the  Hebe)  gave  me  plainly  to  uudot- 1^ 
stand  that  he  was  not  ignorant  of  my  voyage^  and  told  me  at  partiDg,  |s 
"Be  prudent,  and  look  B'ell  about  you."  ' 

There  appears  to  be  some  ground^  therefore,  for  the  compliint 
of  the  Baron  de  Damas,  '  that  the  officers  of  the  navy  are  dit* 
posed  to  do  their  duty  very  reluctantly.'  But  why  are  they  so 
disposed?  The  reason  is  obvious  enough — they  meet  with  a  de- 
gree of  discouragement  from  die  government  and  the  civil  antho- 
rities,  which  the  spirits  and  the  hardihood  of  a  seaman  can  scarcelj 
be  expected  to  surmount.  Yet  one  French  officer  at  least  has 
honestly  done  his  duty.  Captain  Lachelier  detained  and  sent  to 
Senegal  for  adjudication  several  French  slaving  vessels,  and  among 
others  three  that  were  afterwards  boarded  by  the  M aidatone ;  but 
mark  the  issue — they  were  all  liberated  by  the  Court  there,  and, 
when  very  shortly  afterwards  met  by  our  Commodore,  Bullai, 
they  had  already  audaciously  returned  to  complete  their  adventure. 

The  law,  therefore,  as  it  now  stands,  is  either  inadequate  to 
the  object,  or  there  is  a  secret  understanding  that  it  is  not  meant 
to  be  acted  upon.  In  truth,  it  is  a  mockery  of  common  sense 
to  proclaim  a  traffic  to  be  unlawful,  and  to  punish  the  officer 
with  confiscation  of  the  vessel  only,  while  neither  infamy  nor 
corporal  punishment  attaches  to  the  individual,  and  whde  he 
knows  that  the  profits  of  one  successful  voyage  will  more  dian 
compensate  him  for  the  losses  he  may  sustain  in  two,  by  the 
capture  of  his  ships.  France  objects  to  a  mutual  right  of  search, 
and  to  the  capture  of  her  ships  actually  engaged  in  the  slave- 
trade,  because,  forsooth,  such  a  concession  would  militate  against 
the  honour  of  her  flag — strange  notions  of  honour,  that  can  suffer 
the  French  flag  not  only  to  protect  a  trade  which  France  has 
declared  to  be  infamous  and  illegal,  but  to  give  security  and  pro- 
tection to  the  wretches  of  other  countries  engaged  in  the  trade 
who  may  chuse  to  display  it!  France,  however,  may  rest  assured 
that  even  her  flag  would  not  be  dishonoured  in  assisting  the  Bri- 
tish flag  in  the  work  of  extending  humanity  to  the  Afncan  race* 

In  point  of  fact,  the  privileged  pirates  under  the  French  flag 
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ipenly  declare  that  they  have  no  fear  of  betng  disturbed  by  the 
kmg's  ships.  Mr.  Canning  may  therefore  well  say,  that  '  the 
dmve-trade  is  now  carrying  on  under  the  flag  of  France  with  scan- 
rimlous  publicity.'  '  So  little/  says  Commodore  BuUen,  *  do  ^j 
appear  to  fear  detection,  that  the  officers  of  La  Sabine  voluntarily 
tonducted  ours  over  their  vessel,  pointing  out  the  different  apart- 
ineiits  for  the  males  and  females,  and  explaining  every  circum- 
stance connected  with  it.' 

-  '  Some  notion  of  the  system  of  atrocities  under  which  this  traffic 
is  carried  on  may  be  collected  from  the  dispatches  of  Commodore 
JSullen ;  but  we  must  observe,  that  the  number  of  slave-vessels 
seen  and  visited  by  our  squadron,  on  a  line  of  coast  of  more  than 
a  thousand  miles,  affords  no  criterion  of  the  real  extent  of  the 
trade.  Neither  can  we  form  an  idea  of  the  sum  of  human  misery 
from  the  cruelties  which  are  witnessed  in  those  few  that  are  cap^ 
tured;  as  is  justly  observed  in  the  Nineteenth  Report  of  the 
^Directors  of  the  African  Institution,  *  there  is  not  more  of  cruelty, 
it  may  fairly  be  assumed,  in  the  one  vessel  which  is  captured,  than 
in  the  hundred  which  escape.'  In  their  Twentieth  Report  they 
flay, 

'  It  is  stated,  under  date  of  10th  December,  from  Sierra  Lemie,  -that, 
notwithstanding  the  activity  of  English  cruizers,  the  coast  still  swarmed 
with  slave-dealers.  I'he  Redwing  boarded,  during  a  single  cruize, 
French  vessels  having  on  board  upwards  of  three  thousand  slaves 3  be- 
sides which,  she  saw  many  French  vessels  which  avoided  her.  A  brig, 
la  Jeune  Caroline,  had  four  hundred  and  fifty  slaves  on  board,  every  one 
of  whom  was  closely  battened  below  when  she  was  boarded.  A  large 
French  ship,  having  five  hundred  slaves  on  board,  and  carrying  twelve 
guns  and  sixty  men,  bound  for  Martinique,  was  boarded  a  few  days  prior 
to  the  Redwing's  return  to  Sierra  Leone.  She  had  all  her  guns  clear  for 
action,  but  offered  no  resistance  to  a  visit  from  the  boats  of  the  Red- 
wing. 

*  Three  Spanish  vessels  were  captured  by  the  Redwing's  boats  between 
the  7  th  and  1 1th  October,  but  only  one  had  arrived  at  Sierra  Leone  by 
the  iOth  December.  The  schooner  Teresa  was  upset  on  the  morning 
of  the  19th  October,  in  a  tornado,  when  one  hundred  and  eighty-six 
slaves,  three  men  and  one  boy  belonging  to  the  Redwing,  and  the  Spa- 
nish mate,  were  lost ;  the  remainder,  two  officers  and  nine  seamen  be- 
longing to  the  Redwing,  and  six  slaves,  were  picked  up  on  pieces  of  the 
wreck  the  next  morning:  fortunately,  fifty  slaves  had  been  removed  to 
another  vessel  the  dky  before,  and  have  since  arrived  at  Sierra  Leone. 
It  is  observed,  that  the  captures  of  the  last  six  months  equal  any  other 
in  a  similar  space  of  time  which  can  be  named,  fourteen  vessels  having 
been  captured,  making  a  total  of  1,690  tons,  and  carrying  about  4,000 
human  beings.  It  is  stated  that  the  Maidstone  boarded,  amongst  many 
other  French  vessels,  a  corvette  fully  armed  and  manned,  which  origin- 
ally had  i  ,000  slaves  on  board. 

'  On  the  whole,  it  appears  that  the  slave-trade  has  increased  during  the 
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last  year;  and  that,  nofwitkstdnfhvg  the  iiumber  of  prhe^  taken,  itrmti- 
nues  to  rage  tcith  vnalmted  fury;  and  that  the  coast,  with  the  exception  of 
the  British  settlements  and  their  immediate  neighbourhoods,  is  in  a  nant 
condition  than  it  has  been  for  years  paht ;  that  the  Spaniards  and  Bm- 
zilians  carry  their  profligacy  as  far  as  tier;  whilst  the  French  kaece  becom 
the  slave-carriers  of  the  Antilles.* 

The  Maidstone,  in  one  mouth,  between  17th  June  and  15th 
July,  18^5,  in  the  13ight.s  of  Benin  and  Biafra,  boarded  sevealeai 
slave-vessels,  ten  of  them  under  riench  colours,  and  seven  of 
which  were  about  to  take  on  board  3,000  human  beings.  In 
September  following,  there  were  eight  vessels  under  French  coloun 
in  the  river  Bonny.  In  September,  1825,  Commodore  Bullen 
boarded  the  Orphie  of  Nantz,  377  tons  burthen,  five  days  from 
the  Old  Calabar  river,  bound  to  Martinique,  with  a  cargo  of  698 
slaves,  originally  700,  two  having  died  since  leaving  tlie  river- 

'  The  state  (he  says)  in  which  my  lieutenant  found  the  miserable 
objects  of  their  brutal  traffic,  is  truly  revolting  to  the  feelings  of  human 
nature :  the  whole  of  the  men  (550  in  number)  were  heavily  chained  in 
couples ;  some  round  the  ancles  and  arms,  and  many  by  the  necks ;  the 
whole  of  whom  lie  set  at  liberty,  and  suffered  them,  during  the  search, 
to  inhale  the  fresh  air ;  the  confined  and  putrid  air  issuing  from  the 
slave  deck,  a  height  of  scarcely  three  feet,  was  so  strong  as  almost  to 
deter  my  lieutenant  from  exploring  itj  but  considering  it  his  imperative 
duty,  and  my  orders  to  search  eveiy  part  of  her  as  minutely  as  possible, 
that  I  might  be  the  better  enabled  to  particularize  to  their  lordships 
every  circumstance  respecting  her,  he  did  so,  and  found  her  as  before 
described.  My  instructions  positively  forbidding  my  interference  with 
French  vessels,  other  than  as  before  mentioned,  it  was  with  feelings  of 
reluctant  regret,  I  allowed  the  master  to  triumph  in  his  villainy,  by  suf- 
fering him  to  proceed  on  his  execrable  and  inhuman  voyage.' — Parlia- 
mentary Papers,  Class  B.  p.  133. 

Our  Commodore  speaks  of  a  whole  horde  of  French  slave* 
ships  in  the  Gallinas;  he  gives  a  list  of  thirteen  that  were 
boarded  in  the  course  of  a  month ;  nay,  he  states  that,  in  Septem- 
ber, 1825,  Lieutenant  Grii&n,  whom  he  had  dispatched  in  the  two 
pinnaces  and  cutter,  in  the  short  space  of  two  days  boarded 
no  less  than  eighteen  vessels,  engaged  in  the  traffic,  thirteen 
of  which  were  French.  *  With  respect,'  says  the  Commodorfef 
*  to  what  an  alarming  extent  the  slave-trade  is  prosecuted,  on  this 
coast,  under  the  flag  of  the  French  nation,  there  are,  in  that  river 
alone,  2,007  tons  of  shipping,  £93  persons,  iand  35  guns,  under 
that  flag,  employed  in  the  speculation  of  human  flesh/  Well 
might  M  r.  Canning  aflirm,  that '  the  laws  of  France  on  this  subject 
are  neither  efficient  in  themselves,  even  in  the  heart  of  her  domi- 
nions, nor  can  it  be  believed  that  they  are  acted  upon  with  in- 
tegritv.'  ''  •- 
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>:  .  It  would  be  an  endless  task  to  enunxei:ate  all  the;ca3^9  pf  atro- 
-citj  which  have  even  recently  come  to  light;  we  sh^l  content 
ourselves  with  the  selection  of  a  very  few.  On  the  3d  October, 
»l824y  Commodore  Bullen  writes  thu9 — 

«*  '  Finding  the  James  bere^  commanded  by  Captain  Prince,  who  con- 
ducted himself  so  humanely^  and  showed  such  attention  to  the  crews  of 
my  boats^  on  their  arrival  in  a  distressed  condition  in  thje  Bonny,  in 
June  last,  I  was  happy  in  being  enabled  personally  to  express  to  him 
'paysincere  thanks  for  his  praiseworthy  conduct  on  that  occasion.  From 
Yam,  I  leani  that  the  French  slave-trade  has  lately  most  considerably 
iucreased  in  the  rivers  Bonny  and  Old  Calabar.  Several  new  vessels 
have  arrived,  and  many  laden  with  full  cargoes  of  human  victims  have 
left,  under  the  white  flag  and  manned  by  Frenchmen,  although  the  capi- 
tal embarked  is  ostensibly  Spanish.  That  their  lordships  may  have 
full  and  complete  information  respecting  the  degrees  of  barbarity  and 
want  of  feeling  evinced  by  these  subjects  of  an  enlightened  nation, 
^irhich  publicly  disavows  such  horrible  and  infamous  conduct,  I  beg  leave 
to  acquaint  them,  that  '^  Le  Louis,'*  commanded  by  "  Oiseau,'*  who  was 
so  insolent  to  my  officers  on  their  visiting  him  in  June,  last,  on  com* 
pleting  her  cargo  of  slaves  in  the  Old  Calabar,  without  the  slightest 
spark  of  humanity  in  him,  thrust  the  whole  of.  these  unfortunate  beings 
between  decks,  (a  height  of  nearly  three  feet,)  and  closed  the  hatches 
for  the  night  -,  when  morning  made  its  appearance,^(y  of  the  poor 
sufferers  had  paid  the  debt  of  nature,  owing  to  the  confined^  diseased, 
and  putrid  atmosphere  they  were  condemned  to  respire.  The  wretch 
coolly  ordered  the  bodies  of  these  miserable  victims  of  his  total  want  of 
human  feeling,  to  be  thrown  into  the  river,  and  immediately  proceeded 
on  shoi'e,  to  complete  his  execrable  cargo,  by  afresh  purchase  of  his 
fellow-creatures.  To  detail  all  the  enormities  committed  by  these  dealers 
in  human  flesh,  who  feel  they  are  protected  by  the  nation  they  claim, 
and  the  flag  they  hoist,  would  trespass  too  much  on  their  lordships' 
time ;  suffice  it  to  say,  they  are  heart-rending,  and  would  disgrace  the 
most  unenlightened  savage  and  most  refined  cruelty.' — State  Papers^ 
pp.  340,341. 

•  In  the  same  month.  Captain.  Willis,  of  the  Brazen,  boarded 
the  Eclair  of  Nantz,  120  tons,  with  l69  slaves,  bound  to  the 
Havannah ;  '  the  master  stated  that  he  lost  one^third  of  his  cargo 
in  the  surf,  in  embarking  them ;  she  measured  three  feet,  one  incb> 
between  decks;  the  men  chained,  many  of  them  unable  to  sit 
upright.' 

A  case  is  stated,  from  Guadaloupe,  of  La  Louise,  Captain 
Annand,  having  landed  a  cargo  of  200  negroes,  the  remainder  of 
275,  which  he  had  taken  on  board,ybr,it  being  discovered  that  she 
was  unable  to  stow  and  provision  so  many,  seventy-five  of  them 
had  been  thrown  overboard  alive !  The  Baron  de  Damas  finds 
it  difficult,  as  well  he  may,  to  give  credit  to  so  revolting  an 
atrocity,  and  denies  its  truth..    He  does  not,  however,  condescend 
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to  offer  tlie  slightest  proof  of  its  falsehood ;  and  Vfhen  we  ciDtB 
mind  the  atrocious  case  of  the  Rodeur,  which  the  French  com- 
ment so  carefully  endeavoured  to  conceal,  we  need  not  hent^k 
believing  any  enormity  from  a  French  slave-dealer,  whose  ciiiMi 
are  not  visited,  if  visited  at  all,  with  any  severity  of  puniflhmat 
It  is  the  character  of  this  hateful  traffic  to  deaden  the  feelings,  aal 
io  harden  and  brutalize  the  heart. 

'  The  captain,'  observe  the  Directors  of  the  African  Institution, '  wH 
without  necessity,  throws  overboard  the  goods  of  his  employers,  iivirilri 
with  the  whole  vengeance  of  the  law  -,  but  if  he  takes  on  board  a  gralcr 
number  of  negroes  than  his  vessel  can  conveniently  transport  to  herphB 
of  destination,  and,  as  has  lately  happened,  quietly  casts  the  sapemniH- 
raries  into  the  sea,  the  crime  becomes  alleviated,  and  he  escapes  viA 
comparative,  nay,  with  almost  entire  impunity/ 

The  petition  from  the  abolitionists  of  Paris,  presented  in  Fd»- 
ruary  last  to  the  Chambers,  is  not  so  incredulous  on  this  peat 
as  is  the  Baron  de  Damas.     It  states  that 

'  it  is  established  by  authentic  documents,  that  the  slave-captains  diioir 
into  the  sea  every  year  about  three  thousand  negroe,  men,  women,  lod 
children  ;  of  whom  more  than  half  are  thus  sacrificed,  whiUi  yet  t&Btt 
cither  to  escape  from  the  visit  of  cruizers,  or  because,  worn  down  by 
their  sufferings,  they  could  not  be  sold  to  advantage.' 

Is  it  possible  that  a  nation,  calling  itself  enlightened,  can 
tolerate  such  atrocious  proceedings  as  mese,  and  not  attempt  t 
remedy  ? — Quousque  tandem 

If  we  turn  to  the  opposite  coast  of  Africa,  we  there  find  die 
French  flag  equally  active,  in  conjunction  with  the  Portuffueu, 
in  carrying  on  the  same  traffic.     Captain  Owen  states^  that  m  die 

Siort  of  Quiloa,  he  found  seven  vessels  preparing  their  cargoes  for 
lio  de  Janeiro,  one  of  which,  of  ()00  tons,  was  to  take  on  botrd 
1,200  slaves;  tlie  annual  number  exported  from  Mozambique,  he 
computes  at  15,000,  and  from  Quilliman,  10,000  more;  and  he 
adds  that  if  one-third  arrive  safe,  it  is  considered  a  good  voyage. 
At  the  Havannah,  too,  the  French  are  not  less  actively  engaged 
in  the  slave-trade  than  tlie  Spaniards.  It  is  stated  -  by  Ihe  cooi* 
missioner,  Mr.  Kilbee,  that  in  the  year  1824,  sixty  vessek  landed 
in  Cuba  upwards  of  I (3,000  slaves;  that  of  these  ships  agrett 
number  were  French,  and  that,  after  disposing  of  their  negroes  oo 
the  island,  tliey  make  it  their  usual  practice  to  take  on  board  a 
cargo  of  colonial  produce  for  some  of  their  own  ports.  The  au- 
thorities of  the  colony  take  no  notice  of  these  arrivals,  anddieir 
negligence  is  seconded  by  the  connivance  of  the  naval  officers,  and 
hy  the  obstinate  indolence  of  the  government  of  Spain.  Indeed 
the  Captain-General  declared,  that  copies  of  the  additional  articiei 
to  the  treaty  concluded  in  December,  1822,  had  never  been  tnii»- 
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mitted  to  him  by  his  government,,  and  accordingly  he  refused  to 
act  on  their  stipulations. 

.  In  the  first  month  of  the  year  1825,  nineteen  vessels  had  left 
that  port  for  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  twenty  vessels,  five  Pi^nch 
and  fifteen  Spanish,  had  arrived  from  thence,  having  previously 
landed,  within  twenty  leagues  of  the  Havannah,  5,766.  negroes* 

In  the  month  of  July,  four  vessels  sailed  from  the  Havannah 
for  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  four  returned  from  thence ;  the  latter 
iiayiiig  landed  upwards  of  1,200  negroes  on  the  coast  of  Cuba. 
In  September,  three  Spanish,  vessels  sailed,  and  ,two  arrived, 
having  landed  530  negroes.  In  November,  a  Spanish  brig  landed 
480,  and  a  French  schooner  upwards  of  300  negroes,  previously 
to  their  entering  the  port  of  Havannah.  In  consequence^  hoin^ 
ever,  of  the  steps  taken  by  the  French  consul,  who  had  recently 
received  instructions  from  his  government,  the  captain  thought  it 
prudent  suddenly  to  depart  very  early  on  the  morning  after  his 
arrival.  In  December,  no  less  than  eight  slave-vessels  arrived, 
after  clandestinely  introducing  into  the  island  nearly  2,300  slaves. 

Whether  the  Additional  Articles  to  the  treaty  of  1817,  which" 
were  signed  under  the  government  of  the  Cortes  of  Spain,  and 
which,  by  the  influence  of  the  Duke  del  Infantado,  have  at  length, 
in  the  early  part  of  the  present  year,  received  the  sanction  of  his 
Catholic  Majesty,  and  have  been  transmitted  to  the  authorities  of 
Cuba  for  their  guidance,  will  have  any  beneficial  effect,  a  short 
time  will  show;  but  it  is  much  to  be  feared  that  the  authority  .of 
the  government  of  Spain  is  very  little  regarded  by  the  local  au-. 
thorities  of  Cuba,  when  its  orders  are  opposed  to  their  interests. 
Mr.  Lamb  says,  and  we  doubt  not  says  justly,  that  *  the  character: 
of  the  Duke  of  Infantado  is  a  sufficient  guarantee,  that  what'  is. 
promised  is  intended  to  be  executed.'  But  in  the  moan  time  the 
trade  increases  at  the  Havannah,  and  it  is  notorious,  as  Mr.  Can- 
ning obser\es,  '  that  there  is  scarcely  an  individual  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  local  government  itself,  who  is  not  directly  or  in- 
directly concerned  in  the  tiade.*  The  capture  of  the  Zee-Bloem 
affords  a  curious  specimen  of  the  tricks  and  frauds  by  which  '  this 
horrible,  greedy,  and  inhuman  traffic,*  as  the  Secretary  of  State 
properly  designates  it,  is  carried  on. 

This  *  Flower  of  the  Sea'  was  captured  under  Dutch  colours; 
her  Captain,  Goldwaith,  an  American,  threw  her  papers  over- 
board, maintaining  that  these  were  Spanish,  and  that  she  was  the 
property  of  a  Frenchman  of  the  name  of  Dutocq,  of  Cuba;  he 
had  stated  but  the  day  before,  that  she  belonged  to  Mr.  John 
Martin  of  St.  Eustatius;  and  the  owner  in  the  end  turned  out  to 
be  a  Mr.  Nathaniel  Mussenden,  a  member  of  the  Council  of 
Police  of  St.  Eustatius.     Among  some  precious  MSS.  found  on 
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hoard  this  vessel,  owned  and  navigated  by  this  nest  of  s£Oundrek, 
was  a  letter,  drawn  up  in  the  technical  language  of  the  atcocious 
trade,  and  affording  much  insight  into  the  nature  of  the  French 
government's  '  efforts'  for  putting  it  down.  The  following  is  an 
extract : — 

'  Under  tbe  auspices  of  Mr.  Conronneau  of  Bordeaux^  oar  friend^  we 
have  the  honour  of  tendering  to  you  our  services  at  this  place.  Ton 
know,  gentlemen,  that  tbe  advantage  which  our  market  offers  for  the 
disposal  of  Ebony,  gives  it  a  great  preference  over  any  other  of  onr  c6kh 
nies  ;  and  it  strikes  us  that  it  wouhl  suit  you  to  send  to  it  a  few  iUp* 
ments  of  that  sort.  We  have  received  this  year  a  great  matnf  eargoet 
of  that  article,  on  account  of  merchants  of  Nantz :  and  towards  the  end 
of  January,  we  expect  here  other  ships  that  have  sailed  from  the  Ifut- 
mentioned  port.  AU  our  sales  have  been  attended  with  favourable  r&i 
suits.* — *  The  last  cargo  sold  here,  yfSLS  that  of  the  Harriett  of  Nantz : 
328  logs  were  disposed  of  on  their  landing,  (those  that  were  damaged 
excepted,)  at  225  dollars  each.'  — '  This  merchandize  was  of  a  very  ordi- 
nary nature,  and  had  suffered  much  :  hy  getting  rid  of  the  article  at  once 
you  may  make  a  much  better  thing  of  it  J 

The  writer  then  proceeds  to  give  some  particular  instnictiom 
and  precautions  necessary  to  be  observed,  and  thus  continues: 

'  The  COMMANDANT,  WHO  18  DEVOTED  TO  US,  would  deliver  a  letter  of 
instructions  for  the  captain  :*  '  when  once  the  cargo  is  oh  shore,  all  risk 
is  ai  an  end. — We  have  this  day  to  communicate  to  you  a  circiimstaiice 
that  will  no  doubt  afford  you  as  much  interest  as  it  doles  to  us. 

'  Tbe  brig,  "  Two  Nations,"  Captain  Pettier,  which  had  lately  been 
captured  by  an  English  cruizer,  (at  tbe  moment  when  she  appealed  be-* 
fore  Uragua  with  a  cargo  of  Ebony,)  and  carried  to  Kingston,  has  been 
released  -,  the  admiral  having  declared  that  no  one  had  the  right,  of  C14H 
turing  the  French  flag :  in  consequence  of  this,  the  brig.xetamed  ta 
Uragua,  where  she  landed  456  logs.  Had  the  wood  been  goqd^  it  .wopld 
have  had  a  fine  sale ;  but  owing  to  the  had  state  of  the  bulk  of  the  c^rgp^ 
which  had  suffered  much,  it  is  of  the  smallest  kind.  The  iiberaiwk.  cf 
this  vessel  offers  to  us  the  assurance  that  our  Jlag  wiU  hencefortk  be  ife- 
spected.  The  three  vessels  that  were  cruizing  upon  our  coast  wM 
immediately  recalled  to  Jamaica.  As  to  the  Dutch,  thefe  is' oililf  ate' 
English  vessel  of  war  in  our  latitude  commissioned  to  capture  thfeitr^'lM 
others  arc  altogether  interdicted  that  right.  We  consider,  Iheretan, 
that  there  is' no  longer  any  risk  Upon  our  coast  5  and  that  yessds'iB^ 
present  themselves  with  all  safety  before  Uragua,  where  we-  comtkmi^- 
keep  a  pilot.  The  sales  meet  with  no.  opposition,  and  are.  carried 
some  measure  publicly.' — Slate  P{q)erSj  pp.  245—247.  ...    /.  , 

The  same  devilish  kind  of  language  app^rs  in  thefoIloi|«ig- 
letter  of  instructions  to  the  Captain  of  Les  Deux  SoMrs,  captiuv^  • 
on  the  coast  of  Africa;  it  is  dated  St.  Pierre,  3d  August,  I Sfi4^ 
and  signed  De  la  Roche. .     • 

'  You  will  repair  direct  to  the  coast  of  Africa,  to  trade  there  -inhiikii 
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of  ttojly  wood;  the  cai^o  which  I  give  yoa  being  well  chosen^  and  as' 
■dvantageous  as  possible.     I  hope  that  jou  will  bring  back  one,  at  your 
retani^  that  will  answer  onr  expectations.    I  do  not  wish  to  have  talUis* 
dtibter  too  large  or  too  small,  but  particularly  sound.  .   i 

'  You  will  return  to  Martinique,  Pointe  des  Salines,  at  the  second 
landing  at  the  sea-shore ;  taking  care  not  to  pass  "  Pointe  Dunkerqu^^** 
lo  as  to  expose  yourself  to  the  sight  of  the  marine. 

'  You  will  land  the  things  with  which  you  may  be  loaded ;  at  your 
BOiival  you  will  find  orders  for  you  to  follow  in  the  continuation  of  your 
foyage.     Wishing  you  a  fortunate  and  quick  return,  I  am,  &c.* 

And  under  the  annexed  instructions  for  the  captain  and  crew 
is  the  following  memorandum  : 

'  As  to  the  choice  of  the  return  cargo,  it  is  expressly  recommended  to 
the  captain  and  to  his  officers,  if  there  is  opportunity  of  choosing,  not  to 
Embark  any  other  "  balles"  or  ''  ballots"  (females  or  males,  we  suppose) 
than  those  that  weigh  from  ten  to  twenty  arabas,  (years  of  age)  of  which 
the  two-thirds  to  be  in  "  ballots,"  and  the  other  third  in  *'  balles  j"  it 
being  expressly  agreed,  that  if  there  are  any  '^balles**  or  "ballots" 
Ibnnd  among  the  cargo  under  ten  or  above  twenty  arabas,  the  captain's 
allowances  upon  each  of  the  "  balles"  or  "  ballots"  are  to  be  reduced 
one  half,  the  same  for  any  that  may  be  damaged,  otherwise  than  by  the 
chances  of  the  voyage.* — ParUammtary  Pnpers,  Class  A.  p.  15. 

Next  to  the  French  slavers  in  point  of  numbers,  and  fully  equal 
to  them  in  atrocious  conduct,  are  the  Portugueze,  whether  on  the 
west  or  the  east  coast  of  Africa.  Since  the  separation  of  his  Eu- 
ropean and  American  dominions,  Don  Pedro  of  the  Brazils  has 
more  than  supplied  the  place  of  his  late  father  in  Portugal  as  to  the 
slave-trade.  *  Portugal'  (well  says  one  of  the  papers  before  us) 
*  still  remains  a  melancholy  exception  to  the  concurrent  authority 
of  the  rest  of  Europe.  She  alone,  of  civilized  nations,  continues 
to  class  the  purchase  of  our  fellow-creatures  among  the  ordinary 
modes  of  lavrful  commerce.'  Her  conduct  is  mean  as  well  as 
wicked :  for  while  she  has  consented  to  abolish  the  trade  to  the 
northward  of  the  line,  and  to  carry  it  on  to  the  southward  only, 
nineteen-twentieths  of  the  slaves  carried  to  the  Brazils  are  actually 
shipped  to  the  northward  of  the  line.  To  vessels  there  filled,  in 
point  of  fact,  the  captures,  by  our  ships  of  war,  are  chiefly  confined. 
The  Brazilian  slaver  clears  out  for  Molembo,  for  which  place  he 
has  an  imperial  license ;  but  he  well  knows  there  are  no  slaves  to 
be  had  at  Molembo ;  he  creeps  therefore  along  the  coast  from  the 
southward  till  he  reaches  Biafra  or  Benin,  keeps  a  false  log,  and 
having  entered  one  of  the  rivers,  takes  in  his  cargo  of  slaves, 
generally  got  ready  for  his  immediate  reception  of  them.  It  was 
precisely  in  this  way  that  Portugal  herself  evaded  the  stipulations 
of  the  treaty  and  carried  on  the  illegal  trade.  So  far,  in  fact,  are 
the  Port^igiieze  from  having  the  least  feeling  of  respect  for  public 
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opinion^  that  they  consider  the  slave-trade  as  an  honourable  and 
legitimate  branch  of  commerce ;  and  so  little  horror  is  felt  at  the 
enormities  which  are  constantly  occurring,  that  nothing  is  more 
common  than  for  ladies  to  take  sliares  in  an  Ebony  adventure;  we 
find  indeed  that,  in  one  capture  alone,  were  four  female  consignees.. 
We  have  also  discovered,  among  the  papers  before  us,  that  the 
amiable  Donna  Maria  de  Cruz,  daughter  of  the  governor  of 
Princess  Island,  of  whom  we  had  occasion  once  before  to  mvke 
honourable  mention,  is  still  engaged  in  carrying  on  the  traffic,, 
though  in  a  small  way.  The  Victor  sloop  of  war  fell  in  with  and 
captured  a  schooner-boat  belonging  to  this  paragon  of  her  sex, 
called  the  Maria  Pequi/ta.  Her  burden  was  jftve  tons;  she  .had 
taken  on  board,  in  the  river  Gaboon,  besides  her  crew,  water,  and 
provisions,  twentu-three  slaves,  six  of  whom  had  already  died; 
they  were  stowed  m  a  space  between  the  water-casks  and  the  deck, 
of  eighteen  inches  in  height ;  and  Lieutenant  Scott  reports  that, 
when  he  seized  her,  the  remaining  negroes  were  in  a  state  of  actual 
starvation.  ..    . 

The  Diana,  another  Portuguese  vessel,  was  also  captured  by 
the  Victor. 

^  Of  all  the  vessels  I  was  on  board  of,*  says  Captain  Woolcombe,  '  ibitf 
was  in  the  most  deplorable  condition  5  the  stench,  from  the  accnmnlatum 
of  dirt,  joined  to  that  of  so  many  human  beings  packed  together  in  ti 
small  space  (the  men  all  ironed  in  pairs)  was  intolerable.  To  add  to 
the  scene  of  misery,  the  small -pox  had  broken  out  among  them  }  ninft 
(lied  before  we  took  possession,  and  one  almost  immediately  after  oar 
6rst  boat  got  alongside,'  •        . 

The  *  'Two  Brazilian  Friends,*  one  of  thirteen  vessels  which 
sailed  about  the  same  time  from  Bahia,  had  257  slaves  on  board : 

m 

'  Its  61thy  and  horrid  state,'  says  Commodore  Bnllen,  '  beggars  all 
description  -,  many  females  were  far  advanced  in  pregnancy,  and  several 
had  infants  from  four  to  twelve  months  of  age;  all  were  crowded 
together  in  one  mass  of  living  corruption  ;  and  yet  this  vessel  bad  iiot 
her  prescribed  complement  by  nearly  one  hundred.* 

The  '  Aviso,'  when  captured,  had  465  slaves  on  board«  of  ^om 
thirty-four  died  almost  immediately.  '^The  Commodore  describes 
this  vessel  as  in  a  most  crowded,  filthy  and  wretched  condition, 
although  she  had  on  board  120  less  than  her  passport  from  ^e 
Emperor  Don  Pedro  authorized  her  to  carry.  She  had  only 
twenty  days  provisions  on  board,  and  less  water,  for  a  voyage  to 
Bahia.  The  Bella  Eliza  was  privileged  for  368  slaves;  sh^liad 
taken  on  board  38 1,  of  whom  twenty-two  died  before  they  reached 
Sierra  Leone ;  tlie  passage  was  seven  weeks,  and  such  was  the 
state  of  suffering  from  want  of  water  and  provisions^  that  in  two 
days  more,  it  is  stated,  all  hands  must  have  perished.    .  In  the  first 
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•of  these  four  chameWioiises,  the  men's  slave-room  was  only  tVro 
•feet  seven  inches  high ;  in  the  second,  two  feet ;  and,  in  the  thinf, 
'two  feet  three  inches.  It  is  stated  that  in  some  of  these  vesselis 
ivere  fierce  dogs  of  the  blood-hound  species,  trained  to  sit  watch- 
ing over  the  hatches  during  tlie  night,  lest  the  wretched  beings 
below,  driven  to  desperation,  should  make  any  attempt  to  reach 
the  region  of  purer  air. 

But  the  heart  sickens  over  such  details.     What  the  sum  of 
human  misery  must  amount  to  during  the  passage  across  the  At- 
lantic in  the  ships  that  escape,  we  can  only  form  some  idea  from 
'the  state  of  the  few  that  are  captured — for  very  few  indeed  they 
are,  compared  with  those  that  elude  our  cruizers.     The  number 
"of  vessels  brought  for  adjudication  at  Sierra 'Leone  in  the  year 
*1824,  as  stated  by  the  Commissioners,  amounted  only  to  six,  out 
of  which  the  number  of  slaves  emancipated  was   1,245.     "^rhe 
-total  number  of  cases  adjudicated  since  the  establishment  of  the 
•Mixed  Commission  is  stated  to  be  fifty-two;  and  the  total  number 
of  slaves  emancipated  up  to  the  1st  of  January,  1825, — 5,1 60. 
'In  the  year  1 825  they  report  the  condenmation  of  six  ships  having 
on  board  1 ,660  slaves. 

But  bodily  suffering  in  these  floating  dungeons  of  filth  and  cor- 
ruption— of  disease  and  death — is  but  a  part — perhaps  a  small 
part — of  the  misery  which  the  ill-fated  African  is  doomed  to 
undergo.     If  we  allow  him  to  possess  but  a  small  portion  of  the 
common  feelings  of  our  nature,  we  may  imagine  the  mental  agony 
which  must  attend  the  eternally  recurring  recollection  of  that 
moment  when  he  was  brutally  snatched  away  from  friends,  family, 
^nd  dearest  connections,  to  be  crammed  into  the  hold  of  a  slave- 
ship;  his  cruel  lot  still  further  embittered  by  that  dreadful  state  of 
suspense  and  anxiety,  which  a  total  ignorance  as  to  his  future  fate 
must  unavoidably  produce. — Major  Denham  has  taught  us  how 
sword  and  fire  are  let  loose  upon  harmless  and  peaceable  villages 
•for  the  sake  of  seizing  and  carrying  oft*  the  unoffending  inhabitants, 
even  far  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  where,  contrary  to  what  is  ob- 
served in  most  regions,  the  natives  are  more  civilized  than  those 
nearer  to  the  sea-coast;  how  wars  are  multiplied  upon  wars  merely 
'because  those  of  the  vanquished  that  escape  butchery  are  slaves, — 
all  this  in  order  to  satisfy  the  greedy  and  rapacious  cravings  of  the 
native  slave-dealers,  who  are  again  tempted  and   urged  by  the 
European  traffickers. 

Here  then,  on  the  coast  of  devoted  Africa,  is  scope  enough  for 
the  exercise  of  our  humanity.  Here  is  the  favourable  climate  and 
the  fertile  soil,  on  which  is  nourished  and  propagated  that  condi- 
tion of  slavery  which  we  are  so  anxious  to  abolish — here  is  the 
root ;  and  in  vain  should  we  cut  down  the  tree,  while  tl>e  root  is 
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suifered  to  remain;  young  scions  will  shoot  forth  with  fresh  vigoar. 
as  wc  have  seen  them  do  in  the  course  of  the  last  twenty  years. 
If  we  really  wish  to  abolish  slavery^  we  must  first  eradicate  the 
source  and  origin^  the  feeder  and  the  nourisher,  of  it.  Yet  those 
who  would  be  thought  the  most  zealous  advocates  for  melioratiDg 
the  condition  of  the  African,  who  are  most  sensitively  alive  to  every 
thing  that  interferes  with  his  happiness  and  comfort — ^those,  in 
shorty  at  whom  the  South  Carolina  resolution  points,  loudly  as 
they  exclaim  for  the  emancipation  of  our  negroes,  which  would 
probably  tend  to  their  destruction,  are  wholly  silent  as  to  the  brutal 
and  inhuman  proceedings  by  which  thousands  of  the  same  race 
are  still  daily  brought  into  the  condition  of  slaves;  so  that  if  it 
were  not  for  the  African  Institution,  (whose  means  of  doing  ser- 
vice to  the  cause  are  but  limited,)  we  should  not  hear  one  syllable 
about  all  this  disgraceful  and  detestable  traffic,  except  through 
tlie  channel  of  parliamentary  papers,  annually  presented  by  mr. 
Canning — to  whom  the  poor  African  is  more  indebted  for  his 
persevering  efforts  to  shame  the  remaining  traffickers  in  humaii 
beings  out  of  their  pursuit,  than  to  all  those  pretenders  to  humar 
nity,  whose  indiscreet  interference  is  calculated  scarcely  less  wirely 
to  aggravate  his  sufferings  thah  to  injure  our  colonists,  our  com- 
merce, and  our  empire. 

England  has  done  much  towards  effecting  the  total  abolition 
of  the  slave-trade  ;  but  she  must  yet  do  more.  The  government 
has  honestly  and  zealously  performed  its  part,  and  the  persevering 
and  indefatigable  exertions  of  the  officers  of  our  cruizers,  and  their 
humane  endeavours  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  the  unhappy 
beings  which  fall  into  their  hands,  are  above  all  praise.  At  the 
risk  of  life  and  fortune  they  shrink  not  from  the  grateful  task  of 
giving  liberty  to  the  slaves ;  but  the  traffickers  are  frequently  too 
cunning  for  them ;  and  tlie  law,  as  it  now  stands,  affords — to  the 
French  in  particular — a  loop-hole  for  escape  from  their  own 
cruizers,  and  a  prohibition  against  capture  on  the  part  of  ours. 
The  slave-ships  of  Portugal,  Spain,  and  the  Netherlands,  are  the 
only  ones  subject  to  capture;  but  the  slavers  of  France  are  not 
even  contented  with  being  permitted  to  carry  on  their  trade  with 
impunity ;  they  have  sometimes  the  audacity  to  treat  our  officers 
with  a  degree  of  insolence  and  defiance  which  nothing  but  the 
strictness  of  their  orders,  as  the  Frenchmen  know  full  well,  would 
prevent  them  from  chastising  on  the  spot. 

'  This,*  says  Commodore  Bullen,  '  points  out,  under  what  paudful  cir- 
cumstances a  British  officer  can  attempt  to  perform  his  duty  to  fais 
country,  when  he  is  liable  to  the  grossest  insults  from  a  set  of  w^tcbe^ 
en[];aged  in  this  most  inhuman  and  infamous  traffic,  who  know  and  feel 
they  arc  protected  and  encouraged  by  their  government.' 

What 
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•What  then  remains  to  be  done?  Are  we,  in  utter  despair,  ^to 
witbdraw  our  cruizers  from  the  coast  of  Africa ;  to  abandon  all 
our  forts. Qqd  settlements  on  that  coasts  and  throw  open  at  once 
the  whole  line  of  this  devoted  country  to  the  full  and  unrestrained 
scope  ■  of  the  slave^dealers  .of  those  governments  who  are  more 
disposed  to  encourage  than  to  repress  the  hateful  traffic ;  and  who 
have  the  insolence  to  ascribe  our  anxiety  for  its  extinction  solely 
ta  interested  motives  ?  Or,  are  we  to  compel  by  force  of  arms, 
the  French,  the  Spaniards,  and  the  Portugueze  to  abandon  it  ? 
It  is  but  too  obvious  that  hitherto  persuasion  and  remonstrance 
have  equally  failed;  though  our  steady  perseverance  has  produced, 
ia  the  course  of  the  past  year,  some  little  glimmering  of  hope,  that 
a  sense  of  shame  has  just  touched  the  ruling  powers  of  France, 
and  that  public  opinion  in  that  country  is  beginning  to  declare 
itself  against  a  trade,  which  the  French  king,  twelve  years  ago, 
solemnly  pronounced  *  repugnant  to  the  principles  of  natural  jus- 
tice, and  of  the  enlightened  age  in  which  we  live.'  Even  the 
Baron  de  Damas  has  at  length  admitted  the  utter  inefficiency  of 
the  existing  law-     Even  he  (we  are  told) 

*■  did  not  hesitate  to  acknowledge,  that  the  slave- trade  from  the  French 
ports  bad  very  much  increased  dunng  the  last  two  years }  and  he  gave 
assurances  that  the  French  ministers  were  examining  thoroughly  the 
whole  question,  not  only  with  the  view  of  adopting  an  improved  mode 
of  administering  the  present  law,  but  with  the  intention  of  collecting 
materials  on  which  to  found  the  proposition  of  a  new  law  to  the  cham- 
bers. He  apprehended,  however,  that  the  investigation  was  not  in  a 
state  of  sufficient  forwardness  to  enable  the  government  to  bring  for- 
ward the  question  during  the  ensuing  session/ 

Indeed,  we  have  little  doubt,  that  the  French  government  will 
find  it  necessary,  in  the  course  of  next  session,  to  adopt  something 
more ctlicieiit  than  the  present  law;  the  support  they  are  likely  to 
meet  with,  from  the  most  respectable  men  in  the  two  Chambers, 
will  leave  them  no  excuse  for  evasiom  The  directors  of  the 
African  Institution  say — 

*  The  Baron  de  Stacl,  who  visited  Nantz  in  the  course  of  last  year, 
whilst  drawing  the  strongest  picture  of  that  place,  (which  is  in  France 
now,  what  Liverpool  was  in  its  days  of  less  creditable  connnerce,)  and 
declaring  the  impossibility  that  any  man  of  good  faith  there  can  question 
its  truth,  at  the  same  time  adds,  that  '*  nobody  doubts  for  a  moment 
that  the  slave-trade  will  be  suppressed  almost  instantaneously  whenever 
the  government  will  adopt  severe  measures,  and  employ  honest  men  to 
cany  them  into  execution.  The  slave-dealers,  whatever  may  be  their 
impudence,  and  absolute  want  of  moral  feeling  on  the  subject,  know 
that  they  are  supported  by  no  real  interest,  and  that  their  traffic  has  no 
chance  of  lasting."  A  more  rapid  progress  may  perhaps  now  be  looked 
for.  The  Baron  de  Stael  readily  obtained,  during  the  two  days  which 
he  staid  in  Nantz,  specimens  of  the  irons  used  in  the  slave-ships.     U[)on 
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laying  these  before  the  Daupbin>  be  bad  tbe  satisfaction  of  finding  the 
expectations  of  justice  and  bumanity  not  deceived.  His  Royal  High- 
ness seems  prepared  to  give  the  authority  of  his  high  station  in  behalf  <^ 
this  great  cause ;  and  has  promised  that  every  measure  adapted  for  the 
suppression  of  the  slave-trade  shall  have,  not  only  his  approbation,  bat 
his  support/ — Twentieth  Report,  p.  26. 

There  is  some  hope  too  that  Spain,  having  no  longer  any  great 
interest  in  pursuing  the  traffic,  and  having  an  honest  minister  ■  at 
tlie  head  of  her  councils,  may  ere  long  pass  such  a  law  against 
the  trade  as  shall  effectually  prevent  her  flag  and  her  subjects  from 
being  engaged  in  it ;  and  as  for  that  wretched  government  of  Por- 
tugal, which  owes  its  existence,  feeble  and  palsied  as  it  is,  to 
Great  Britain,  she  ought  to  be  peremptorily  ordered  to  abandon 
the  traffic  altogether.  Having  no  slave  colonies  she  can  no  longer 
have  even  a  pretext  for  carrying  it  on ;  her  ships,  therefore,  found 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  slave-trade  ought  unquestionably  to  be 
considered  as  mere  pirates,  and  treated  accordingly.  The  Marquis' 
of  Palmella  acknowledged  indeed,  two  years  ago,  to  our  ambas* 
sador  at  Lisbon,  that  '  he  was  almost  willing  to  consent  at  once 
to  the  total  abolition  of  the  slave-trade,  in  which  Portueal  could' 
have  no  interest,  in  case  of  the  independence  of  the  Brazils.'  On 
which  the  directors  of  the  Institution  justly  observe, 

'  As  the  independence  of  Brazil  has  been  subsequently  recognized,  and 
as  any  negociation  binding  its  direct  interests  must  be  now  made,  with 
Brazil,  it  is  difficult  to  explain  why,  as  far  as  Portugal  is  concerned, 
this  abolition  has  not  been  proclaimed — especially  since  it  is  understood 
that  the  British  government  have  determined  to  enter  into  no  treaty  with 
Portugal  in  which  the  effectual  abolition  of  the  slave-trade  should  notb< 
provided  for/ 

We  shall  presently  see  what  is  the  determination  of  the  new 
representative  government  of  Portugal.*  With  regard  to  the  Bra- 
zils, the  surrounding  states  of  America  will,  when  once  settled  in 
their  respective  governments,  dispose  of  Don  Pedro's  negroes^ 
and  probably  of  himself;  in  the  mean  time,  should  his  ships  con- 
tinue to  desolate  Africa,  we  hope  tliey  may  be  most  rigidly  kept 
within  the  limits  prescribed  in  the  existing  treaties,  and  harassed' 
even  there  by  every  possible  means.  At  present  every  BraziliaQ 
slave-dealer  practises  a  double  fraud,  assisted  by  the  corrupt  con-i 

*  While  this  sheet  is  passing  through  tlic  press,  we  observe  (SepL  t)  the  arrival  of 
some  Sierra  Jjeonc  Gazettes  filled  with  new  instances  of  Portuguese,  as  well  as  French, 
cruelty  and  audacity,  in  the  unremitted  prosecution,  of  this  tralTic.  A  Portugune 
schooner,  La  Fort  una,  had  just  been  captured  and  brought  in,  with  tOO  slaves,  the 
remainder  of  250,  of  which  the  cargo  had  originally  consisted.  Ten  slavers  had  been 
seen  lying  together  in  the  Bonny,  of  whicli  seven  were  French,  and  the  Maidstpne  had 
just  fallen  in  with  a  frigate-built  French  vessel,  the  original  cargo  of  which  bad  been 
700  negroes, 
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afiwMMg;  of  the.  offioov  o€  his  goTerameiit.  Hnrtf,  tiii  itttpMiil 
pttMlKMt  directs  him  to  Molembo ;  but  both  the  fftfet  and'lreiBeMW 
<tf'^that  well  know  there  are  no  slaves  to  be  had  at  MoleiMO) 
jeoOBdly,  dhe  same  passport  declares  the  tonnage  of  tfa^  Tessrf  to 
ht  qiiHe  diJBTerent  from  vphat  it  actually  is^  by  means  of  which  ^ 
ttick,  instead  of  taking  on  board  five  slaves  for  every  two  tons;  ilc^ 
cording  to  treaty,  it  has  been  discovered  that  they  are  m  tibe  constaat 
l^rsctice  of  taking  on  board  four  or  five  to  every  single  ton.  '•     • 

V!  It  has  be^  attempted'  (say  the  direct<m  of  the  African  InltiUrtioo) 
^  to- jnslSiy  ifaishifnng^ent  or  positive  treaty  by  the  singnlardadanitioB 
ihnt  ^ere'are  two  modes  of  measuring  v^sels ;  one  for  merchant  TciiwJi 
In  general^  and  another  for  slave-ships :  m  other  words,  that  a  nomHiSl 
and  fictitious  tonnage  is  taken  for  the  last,  *'  whereby  human  bdngs  can 
be  crammed  into  a  snialler  space  than  that  known  to  oe  occupied  by  their 
weight  in  lead.  The  wretched  creatures  thus  stowed  away  have  been, 
consequently,  chidned  together  so  dose,  that  in  all  cases  extreme  miseiT, 
and  in  very  many  madness  and  death,  have  fc^wed.*'  Mr.  Cannmg  s 
expostulation  against  this  violation  of  common  humanity,  as  weD  as  of 
solemn  compacts,  was  presented  during  the  course  dF  last  Bfay  to' flie 
government  of  Br«a\,  begging  for  an  **  immediate  decree  to.  do  aim 
this  one,  at  least,  among  many  evils.*'  M.  Carvalhoe  MeUio  Ins  answereo^ 
with  a  most  concise  indidFerence,  that  **  he  will  take  a^  oppoifumij^  le 
direct  the  proper  measures." ' 

'  The  following  description  of  a  Brazilian  slave-trader,  tdcen  in 
the  present  year,  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  condition  of  the 
poor  negroes  put  on  board  a  ship  of  this  nation.   It  is  that  of  the 

*  Perpetuo  Defensor,'  having  on  board  424  slaves. 

'  A  short  time  after  detention  (it  is  Commodore  Bullen  who  speaks) 

*  I  visited  her,  to  be  an  eye-witness  to  the  state  of  the  slaves  on  thenr 
being  brought  on  deck  for  the  purpose  of  being  counted ;  and  I  have  to 
assure  their  lordships,  that  the  extent  of  human  misery  evinced  by,  these 
unfortunate  beings  is  almost  impossible  for  me  to  describe.  They  were  all 
confined  in  a  most  crowded  state  below,  and  many  in  irons,  which  latt^ 
were  released  as  soon  as  they  could  be  got  at.  The  putrid  atmosphere 
emitting  from  the  slave-deck  was  horrible  in  the  extreme,  and  so  mhu* 
man  are  these  fellow-creatm*e  dealers,  that  several  of  those  who  were 
confined  at  the  farther  end  of  the  slave-room,  were  obliged  to  be  dragged 
on  deck  in  almost  a  lifeless  state,  and  wasted  away  to  mere  shadows, 
never  having  breathed  the  fresh  air  since  their  embarkation.  Many 
females  had  infants  at  their  breasts,  and  all  were  crowded  together  in  a 
solid  mass  of  filth  and  corruption,  several  suflfering  from  dysentery,  and 
although  but  a  fortnight  on  board  forty-seven  of  them  had  died  from  that 
complaint.* 

The  directors  of  the  African  Institution  appear  to  think  that, 
'  by  a  determined  encouragement  of  free  labour,  we  may  make 
the  trade  not  worth  pursuing.'  We  must  take  the  liberty  to  say, 
that  we  have  no  great  opinion  of  this  '  free  labour'  system.     The 
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directors  themselves  ipust  be  the  first  to  acknowlejdge  that  th^ 
public  are  not,  up  to  this  hour,  in  possession  of  proof  that  the  ex- 
periment has  anywhere  been  carried  to  a  successful  issue*  We 
all  know,  indeed,  that  such  au  experiment,  on  a  lar^e  spale,  and 
under  proper  superintendance,  is  now  in  progress  within  the  tei- 
ritories  of  Sierra  Leone;  and  if  it  should  be  found  to  aiiswer 
there, — that  is  to  say,  if  die  emancipated  negroes,  when  duly  iiH 
structed  by  persons  from  the  West  Indies,  will  submit  to  the  laboui 
that  is  required  in  the  cultivation  of  sugar — for  it  is  this  jarticl&ir. 
particular,  tliat  requires  constant  and  severe  labour,  and  it  is  this 
only  which  constitutes  the  value  of  our  West  Indian  Islandsr-^ 
then,  unquestionably,  will  the  gradual  abolition  of  West  Indian 
slavery  be  divested  of  those  gloomy  forebodings  with  which  it  is 
at  present  contemplated  by  many  of  the  best  informed  and  the 
most  liberal-minded  of  our  planters. 

Without  waiting  for  the  result  of  this  experiment,- — ^for  it  must 
require  years  to  determine  that — and,  if  that  be  successful^  ages — 
long  and  busy  ages — to  establish  the  new  system  in  the  West  Indian 
islands  and  on  the  continent  of  America, — we  conceive  that  an 
effectual  and  immediate  check  might  be  given  to  the  slave^rade 
by  the  adoption  of  a  measure — which  would  at  least,  we  are  fiiUy 
convinced,  render  it '  not  worth  pursuing/  It  is  but  too  evident 
that  our  cruizers  capture  but  a  very  few  even  of  those  slave-ships 
which,  if  fallen  in  with,  they  are  legally  authorized  to  seizOi 
Tlicre  are  so  many  avenues  left  open  on  the  extensive  coast  ii| 
which  the  dealers  can  assemble  their  victims,  that  it  would  require 
half  the  navy  to  close  the  whole  of  them.  Commodore  Bullen 
states  that  he  rarely  visited  a  port,  in  which  he  did  not  find  tbese 
wretched  beings  lying  in  chains  ready  to  be  embarked,  as  soon  as 
an  opportunity  should  occur;  when  once  a  cargo  is  thus  assem- 
bled, it  requires  only  about  six  hours  to  put  on  board  400  or  500 
slaves ;  the  traders  therefore  watch  the  moment  that  any  of  our 
cruizers  leave  the  part  of  the  coast  where  the  negroes  are  thus 
ready  to  be  shipped,  slip  out  of  the  river,  and,  when  once  clear  of 
the  land,  there  is  little  chance  of  their  voyage  being  inter- 
rupted. 

If  then  we  are  still  to  keep  up,  however  disheartening  it  ma; 
hitlierto  have  been,  the  police  establishment  of  the  world  for  the 
suppression  of  the  slave-trade,  the  plan,  which  indeed  we  have 
more  than  once  suggested,  and  in  the  propriety  of  which  we  are 
borne  out  by  every  officer,  without  exception,  who  has  visited  the 
spot,  is  to  make  the  island  of  Fernando  Po  the  principal  station 
on  ihe  coast  of  Africa;  to  remove  thither  the  Mixed  Commission 
now  resident  at  Sierra  Leone ;  to  have  two  or  three  steam-boats 
of  light  drau«>ht  of  watei',  properly  armed,  to  run  up  the  nume- 
rous 


dMir  banks  of  dl  tfie  traiffickera  in  slaves;  tnd  to prolti^ilbsjiigto  ■ 
.#Wle  Mder  of  «D  mitioiis,  who  ii^H  pfft*eiirepiMMiu4^  : 

^#«fee>qpoti»  to  insolt  in  Ua  persoiii  gft4!lcfeM||og*IAiipwi^^ 
J?^)pi»^tfua^^^f«art9r  of  ^  ooast,  ve  le^jkoa  lM)«fciteMtf»i»9iilftA 
of J|ll#^,al4if«a  «Daii«%  eanM  :fiitay/ firqos)  Mnfi^tVb'Mpfwit 
19llt  tmmmme  ^nA  of  tbe  traffic;  j&oflV  ibe^lMcir^MtlMlbi^^ 
fil^  ««Hitic  mighl»  rite  l^ke  omiiiier,  bia  :«ffiB<st«alb}die(dM;l9 
tta^p^<a»i>Wlbo<i^>^wly>a»'yc^ 
imim$mUAwu€lmtim,f orJMh*    Tlwi  SnmJkbaTeaMadjirtl*^ 

«»fM|^iise|ii]Loy(^  m  a  HK^ncaolafe  praii  of  v^(:Ott^ik»  ffiatttMil 
» ]^oiFit|ie;ut|iBcftsiiibp€|itaiic0  tli€iisliw^Miy»riyWi^<iiiiajllii  • 
3igbt  of  Bam  i^uH  be  Inroi^tjji  fair  adjudiikitii^Q'as  mtoodiljf 
as  possible.  Thc^  horribHe'^taitifr'  in  whi0b  Aatpoortnetdaaaljttto 
fo«iiji:adimt&  of  qo.  4^%  ^  ^ii>^S=^^"^  fron^tfmrlflMig^im 
of  (Msease  81^  4eath.:.  Tb0  iHi$9agelQ: jSicnm.l^icwio i/»  fiaaa^M 
to  twelve  we€iksiim4  is  ft!eqpeDd)fia^«d0d  ^wMiigffeatt  ii^laM^y. 
Wie  irOl  mcaitioa  biit  one  iflfltmieoi  in^  {^^w^^warA'-rinbaSN^ 
guenda  Rosalia^  eaptotKL'by.the  Atil<>l^  l<^:iii'«er  pnsaagt  ^  to 
jSi6n>a:J;iSone  eightyrtwa  sm^M^all  of  whid^  etcepjb  tmoKtorebit^. 
died  of  absolute  starvatiori^  the  ship,  being  eletisn  wfiehm-ontmi 
passage.  Such  was  their  miserable  tondnioii^tlbat^ftMr  141%^^ 
of  three  weeks^  their  daily  subsistence  was  a  handAd^  of  farbdk^ 
^nd  black  beans,  with  half  a  pint  of  water,  which  was  served  out 
by  spoonfuls.  Nothing  of  this  kind  could  happen  on  our  plan; 
A  day  or  two  at  the  most,  from  any  situation  in  the  two  bighits^ 
would  be  sufficient  to  carry  them  to  Fernando  Po,  where  tliey 
might  be  employed  in  cutting  down  timber,  preparing  billets  of 
wood  for  the  steam-vessels,  and  clearing  the  ground  for  cultivat 
tion.  In  the  present  state  of  this  island,  the  savage  natives  pro^ 
duce  the  finest  yams  perhaps  in  the  world,  and  appear  to- possess 
abundance  of  fowls.  A  refreshing  breeze  constantly 'bio  wa  .over 
the  island  from  the  Atlantic ;  it  has  plenty  of  good  anchorage  in 
more  places  than  one,  and  abundance  of  clear  running  water;  and 
it  is  so  situated,  as  to  overlook  and  command  the  whole  Bightx>f 
Biafra  and  the  numerous  rivers  that  fall  into  it. 

Thus  might  this  beautiful  but  hitherto  neglected  island  become 
the  rendezvous  of  our  merchant  shipping  employed  in  the  African 
trade,  and  from  hence  might  th^  rudiments  of  civilization  be  car- 
ried into  the  very  heart  of  Africa.  At  present  our  niercbants 
engaged  in  lawful  commerce  have  no  safe  dep6t  for  their  goods ; 
they  are  obliged  to  keep  them  on  board  ship  till  disposed  of,  and 
are  therefore  at  the  mercy  of  the  native  dealers;  but  this  fine 

island 
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iBland  is  ro  situated,  as  to  afford  not  only  a  secure  but  a  coim- 1 . 


iiicnt  depot. 

We  now  know,  by  tlie  cnterprizing  exertions  of  Clappei1i4 
that  a  road  is  open  to  tlic  fertile  and  populous  districts  of  Cental 
Africa;  and  who  can  doubt  tliat  connnerce  will  find  its  waydii- 
ther,  and  in  its  train  carry  with  it  those  improvements  in  cirSmr 
tion  which  have  liitherto  been  its  invariable  concomitants?  Tbe 
pahry  trade  at  present  carried  on  by  the  Arabs  over  the  Grat 
Desert  would  no  longer  be  worth  pursuing,  and  the  ferw  thounnl 
neirro  victims,  who  arc  at  present  dragged  across  that  dm} 
waste,  would  thus  be  annually  saved  from  death  and  slavery. 
Though  we  do  not  imagine  that  any  of  the  great  rivers  which  ikm 
into  the  Bights  of  Denin  and  Biafra  proceed  from  Hau88ii,Gr 
tliat  the  much  talked  of  Niger  crosses  the  great  and  continnooi 
chain  of  mountains  which  cost  Mr.  Clapperton  five  days  in  pass- 
ing, but  tliat  they  take  their  origin  from  the  southern  side  of  these 
mountains,  yet  it  is  evident  that  the  slaves  from  the  interior,  after 
passing  the  chain,  are  marched  down  to  the  banks  of  these  riven 
for  enibark-ation ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt,  from  their  magni- 
tude, that  they  are  navigable  by  steam-boats  to  the  very  feet  of 
the  mountains.  By  the  latest  accounts  from  Clapperton  he  was 
at  Katunga,  on  the  borders  of  the  Fellata  country,  situated  in  lat. 
if  \2'  and  long.  6^  1(/  £.,  being  on  the  same  meridian  nearly  wiA 
Saccatoo,  and  the  same  parallel  with  the  scene  of  Major  Den- 
ham's  disastrous  engagement  with  the  Fellatas ;  he  had  fallen  in 
with  no  great  river :  the  Kowarra,  however,  which  was  seventy 
miles  west  of  Saccatoo,  was  described  to  him  as  running  about 
thirty  miles  £V/5^  of  Katunga;  which  strengthens  the  probabilityof 
l^enham's  supposition  that  it  joins  the  Shary,  after  skirting  the 
nortliern  feet  of  the  mountains.  £ven  in  this  case,  the  Kowarra 
or  Niger  might  be  made  a  most  advantageous  conveyance  of  mer- 
cantile commodities  through  the  central  and  best  parts  of  Africa, 
when  once^a  comnuuiication  has  been  opened  between  the  sei^ 
coast  and  the  dominions  of  Bello.''^ 

The 

*  Wchavo  heard,  since  this  was  printed,  that  the  undaunted  and  inde&tigable  ChiH 
])crt()n  liad  r(.Hchod  the  capital  uf  his  friend  Bello  ;  and  also  that  the  cousul'of  IVipoK 
liad  rupurtcd  the  safe  arrival  of  Major  Laing  at  llmbuctoo.  We  have  indeed  nrni 
letter  from  Mr.  Iluutsen,  tiie  merchant  who  accompanied  Clapperton  to  Katunga,  and 
who  had  returned  to  the  coast,  relating  tliat,  before  his  departure  from  that  city,  he  bad 
received  intelligence  that  Cla|)perton,  on  his  approach  to  the  frontien  of  fi«rghoo» 
which  borders  upon  Bello's  dominions,  had  been  met  by  the  sovereign  of  that  eouiilry  H 
the  head  of  600  horsemen,  to  conduct  him  to  his  capital.  The  leUer  stales  that  it  wif 
liighly  probable  Mr.  Dickson,  who  had  proceeded  from  Dahomey,  was  alieftdy  it 
Saccatoo.  We  have  now,  therefore,  every  reason  to  hope  that  the  interior  of  Nwum 
Africa,  beyond  the  Great  Desert,  will  no  longer,  remain  a  Terra  Incogpita,  and  IN 
the  information  brought  back  by  our  intrepid  travellers  may  be  turned  to  the  nulHl 
Advantage  of  their  native  country  and  of  the  long-suiFuriug  African;  but,  be  the  muk 
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The  expense  of  keeping  a  squadron  constantly  employed  for 
the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade,  the  bounty  of  ten  pounds  per; 
IhmuI  paid  for  every  shive  captured,  and  the  salaries  and  other  ex-; 
Pauses  of  the  Mixed  Commission,  which,  all  together,  we  should  ^ 
Uapigine,  fall  not  far  short  of  half  a  million  a  year;  and,  above  all;. 
d|te  dreadful  mortality,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  absolute  insufi^-^f 
ciency  of  an  English  squadron,  to  whatever  extent  it  might  b^ 
thought  proper  to  increase  it,  for  the  execution  of  the  object  in  vifivf^  • 
so  long  as  the  French  persevere  in  pursuing  and  encouraging  the 
trade — these,  taken  together,  are  sufficient  grounds,  in  ouf  opi-.- 
nion,  for  making  the  experiment  of  a  change  of  system :  that  is 
to  say,  for  abandoning  the  attempt  to  abolish  the  trade  by  attack-, 
ing  it  on  the  ocean  or  at  the  mouths  of  the  rivers ;  and,  in  place  of. 
this,  ascending  the  rivers  into  the  interior,  by  armed  steam-boats 
of  a  light  draft  of  water,  and  thus  cutting  off  all  communicatioo . 
between  the  slave-hunters  and  the  slave-factors. 
.  We  have  before  us  a  manuscript  account  of  a  transaction: 
between  Spain  and  Portugal  respecting  Fernando  Po,  which, 
shows  that  neither  of  these  powers  has  any  claim  to  the  posses- 
sion of  that  island;    and,  consequently,  that  it  is  open  to  any 
power  to  negociate  with  the  natives  for  a  settlement  upon  it. 
.  In  the  year  1778  the  Portugueze  ceded  the  islands  of  Annabon 
^nd   Fernando  Po  by  treaty  to  Spain;  and  in  the  same  year  the. 
Spaniards  sent  out  an  expedition  to  take  possession  of  them.    The 
men,  ere  they  reached  these  regions,  were  sorely  worn  down  by 
disease,  occasioned  by  delay,  and   by  want  of  provisions   and 
medicines;  a  party  were  landed  in  a  debilitated  state  on  Fernando 
Po,  and  the  rest  proceeded  to  Annabon,  where,  being  well  re- 
ceived by  the  natives,  the  Spanish  flag  was  hoisted,  Te  Deuni 
sung,  and  mass  said.      Here,  however,  as  soon  as  the  natives, 
discovered  that  the  Spaniards  were  come  as  lords  and  masters,, 
not  simply  as  visitors  and  friends,  they,  by  the  advice  of  a  black 
priest,  refused,  in  the  most  positive  terms,  to  allow  the  strangers, 
to  take  possession  of  the  island.     The  commander  of  the  Por- 
tugueze frigate,  wliich  accompanied  the  expedition,  wished  theni( 
to  land  troops  and  compel  the  natives  to  submit;  but  this  the 
Spanish  commander  would  not  allow,  as  he  had  the  positive 
orders  of  his  sovereign  only  to  accept  of  their  voluntary  submis-* 
sion,  and  to  avoid  all  contest;  they  therefore  re-embarked  and  set 
sail  for  the  island  of  St.  Thomas ;  and  from  thence  proceeded  to 
Fernando  Po,  where  it  had  been  resolved  to  form  a  settlement  in 

what  it  may,  the  various  expeditions  that  have  been  sent  forth  whh  the  view  of  gaining 
intelligence  and  promoting  the  interests  of  humanity,  will  form  lasting  evidence  of  the 
enlightened  and  disinterested  spirit  of  the  British  government  under  the  colonial  admi-» 
uistration  of  the  Earl  Batluirst. 

the 
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rtm  Rny  of  Conreption,  (m  tht  Houtitern  siJe  of  tlie  wla)iil,<] 
liotti  the  anrli'in));c  and  soil  were  thtiK  moat  j>mufiitiin<;.  H€ 
th^y  kwnA  xoniR  Itiiti,  with  iialivcs  of  lioth  acxMi,  to  whmn  t1i«; 
tliMirihiili^d  )iH>king-g1aHi(cis,  knives,  and  other  trifles.  The  nett 
r1»y  ihef  eteirlcil  a  crons,  hoisted  the  SpaiiiHli  flag,  prtrpariil  ID 

ifildi  tlioir  ti'iitx,  and  bnil<l  r  temporary  nojpiUil ;  but  the  nudtn 
ifld  d(snp))t-afc<).  A  wvere  sickneos  noon  api-eud  ihrutigli  tlv 
gflTTwon,  no  that  oiie  hsif  of  them  had  died  iu  the  cour^*:  ur  Am 
months,  and  the  remainder  were  incapable  of  carryioK  on  the 
wurkti.  Thoy  sent  a  Hcbooner  to  St.  Thumas'ii  to  brin^  lliL-ni 
asHHtanoc  in  mm  nnd  provisions,  butshvwa«foRitd  iiisadefecii*« 
It  ststttt  iiK  to  be  iinahlv  to  nilnrn.  In  the  »i«iin  time  ih<t  poorr«^ 
inaindt^r  of  the  Spafiiardu— for  they  had  heen  reduced  to  tiftyfiit 
— mutinied  against  the  commander.  "Hioy  said  it  no'cr  wtuld 
have  been  the  intcntioo  of  the  king  of  Spain  that  they  shonM 
remain  on  the  island  until  this  miserable  rt^miiniit  nhoulil  nlxn 
periith.  They  thi-reforc  look  Utu  opportunity  of  «  Spnninli  sllip 
from  llic  Canaries  to  unkburk,  one  inid  all,  and  to  abaiiduo  an 
island  which  had  been  so  fatal  to  tlteir  companions.  Of  547  men, 
who  originally  euibarked,  67  oidy  returned  to  Spain. — The  cau«e 
of  thismortillity  was  not  entirely  owing  to  want  of  provisions  ami 
inedii-in<!s,  but  partly  also  to  the  bad  choice  of  u  ailuation  on  tiiE 
i«land,  being  to  leaeard,  and  to  th«  uncleared  state  of  tbc  coinuty. 
Since  this  abandonment  of  Femiindo  Po,  netlft^r  Siwrtiards 
noi'  Porliij'iie/c  have  made  any  attcm|iLH  to  occupy  it.  The 
Spnuitih  con nnandcr  complains  that  the  Fortugueze  practised  a 
fraud  upon  his  government ;  denies,  in  short,  that  this  uatioii  cvur 
had  liad  any  connection  with  Fernando  Po,  or  even  lamjed  upoii 
it.  Th<!  Count  of  Argelejos,  the  commander  of  the  vxpttditiC/ii. 
in  his  remonstrance  against  this  fraudulent  transaction,  lliUs  tea- 

'  For  the  lawful  irnnsfer  of  a  dominion,  one  of  two  titles  i*  intlfspeu- 
sable,  eitlier  a  right  of  property,  or  actual  possession.  No  person  ran 
pretend  to  deliver  over  as  his  oivn  that  which  belongs  to  another.  Uailer 
these  sapposilions  we  ask,  how  could  tlie  crawa  of  I'ortu^l  lawfully 
give  to  the  crown  of  Spain  the  island  of  Fernando  Fo  wiiliuut  having 
ether  property  in  it  or  possession  of  it  ?  It  was  only  acm  in  tbe  Kiea 
of  Alphonso  V.  by  a  gentleman  of  the  naiue  of  Fernando  Po,  and  with- 
out further  conquest,  either  temporal  or  spiritual,  this  nation  n^sert*  iu 
claira  of  direct  sovereignty.  How  easy  would  it  be  for  maity  neeil; 
wictL'hes,  now  struggling  with  poverty,  to  make  eonquests  in  this  laau- 
ner,  if  whatever  they  see  with  their  eyes  they  could  claim  as  their  pto- 
pcrly  !  The  commissioner,  therefore,  who  was  named  by  the  court  oj' 
Portugal  in  1  ;78,  ought  rather  to  have  invited  the  Spaniards  to  iiadcr- 
take  the  conquest  of  the  ishind  of  Pemando  I'o,  either  by  force  of  anm 
^  or  by  friiud  and  cunning,  than  pretend  to  make  n  delivery  and  sofcnin 
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eession  of  an  island  in  the  name  of  his  king^  when  that  king  could  net*' 
ther  deliver  nor  cede  that  which  was  not  his  own.* — MS,  Account,  4-c. 

This  reasoning  is  quite  conclusive,  and  the  document  m 
question  establishes  two  facts  :  first,  that  Spain,  finding  herself 
grossly  imposed  on,  renouiieed  all  claim  on  the  island,  and  brollLe 
gS  tlie  treaty ;  and  secondly,  that  Portugal  had  no  claim  to  die' 
island,  by  right  of  discovery  or  of  possession. 

On  the  northern  part  of  the  coast  of  Africa,  by  tbe  personal 
exertions  of  the  late  General  Turner — exertions  which  his  ge*^ 
nerous  zeal  pushed  beyond  the  bearing  even  of  a  remarkably 
robust  and  vigorous  frame — a  blow  has  been  struck  against  tfee- 
slave  traffic,  which,  if  followed  up  by  an  equal  degree  of  enei^ 
on  the  part  of  his  successor  in  the  govermneiut  of  Sierra  Leone, 
eannot  fail  to  be  attended  with  the  happiest  results.  The  general 
ascended  the  rivers  on  which  the  slaves  are  usually  embarked/ 
protected  and  re-assured  the  honest  trader  and  the  industriouii 
natives,  but  pursued  with  fire  and  sword  those  unfeeling  wretcheaf 
whose  trade  is  to  encourage  rapine  and  murder  among  the  inno^ 
cent  inhabitants  as  far  as  their  influence  can  reach  into  the  in-i 
terior. 

*  The  best  information/  says  the  general,  '  which  I  can  collect,  vf'ar- 
rants  my  rating  the  number  annually  exported  at  not  less  than  15,000; 
all  of  whom  will  in  future  be  employed  in  cultivating  the  soH,  preparing 
and  collcctiug  articles  of  export,  and  improving  their  own  condition'; 
nor  will  the  kings  or  liead-nien  of  these  or  the  surrounding  nations  have, 
in  future,  any  interest  in  carrying  on  those  cruel  and  desolating  wars 
which  depopulated  whole  districts.* 

He  states  that,  in  consequence  of  the  treaty  he  had  concluded 
with  the  neighbouring  districts,  the  chiefs  of  the  country  em- 
bracing the  two  rivers  Pongos  and  Nunez, '  so  celebrated  for  their 
slaving  transactions,'  had  sent  to  him  their  voluntary  ofler  to  abo- 
lish for  ever  the  slave-trade,  (and  others  have  since  done  the 
same,)  on  condition  of  receiving  in  return  the  protection  of  Great 
Britain,  and  the  benefit  of  a  free  trade  with  our  settlements ;  and 
he  thus  concludes  his  dispatch  to  Lord  Bathurst : — 

*  Our  name  and  influence  are  spreading  with  incredible  rapidity  through- 
out this  part  of  Africa,  and  I  have  little  doubt  but  I  shall  have  the  honour 
ere  long  to  announce  to  your  lordship  the  total  abolition  of  the  slave- 
trade  for  a  thousand  miles  round  me,  and  a  tenfold  increase  to  the  trade 
of  this  colony/ 

General  Turner,  we  are  bound  to  mention,  partook  of  none  of 
those  gloomy  ideas  to  which  the  unhealthiness  and  the  mortality  on 
the  coast  of  Africa  had,  for  some  years  ere  his  death  took  place, 
given  prevalence — and  which  have  not,  to  say  the  least  of  the 
matter,  been  weakened  by  the  circumstances  of  this  gallant  and 

devoted 
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devoted  officer's  own  subsequent  fate.  He,  down  to  the  hst, 
speaks  in  sanguine  terms  of  the  rapid  improvement  of  Sierra 
Leone,  botli  in  regard  to  its  internal  management,  and  the  security 
and  extension  of  its  trade;  and  in  these  views  he  is  supported  by 
the  testimony  of  the  Commissioners,  who  state  that  the  agricul- 
ture of  the  colony  has  improved  and  increased,  and  that  its  pro- 
duce is  now  fully  sufficient  to  support  its  augmented  popolatioiL. 
'  The  |)e()ple/  says  General  Turner,  '  by  being  throMrn  more 
upon  their  own  resources,  are  becoming  industrious  and  orderiy, 
respectful  to  their  employers,  submissive  and  obedient  to  the  laws;' 
ami  he  adds,  what  is  most  important,  that  the  name  and  character 
of  the  colony  are  spreading  rapidly,  and  that  the  rulers  of  distant 
nations  are  eagerly  seeking  our  friendship  and  alliance,  and 
openly  soliciting  a  trade  with  us.  Indeed  M'e  hesitate  not  to  say, 
that,  once  establish  a  commercial  intercourse  of  this  kind,  encou- 
rage it  even  at  a  loss  for  a  time,  and  wage  unrelenting  war  witk 
every  slave-dealer  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers — and  the  civilization 
of  Africa  is  ensured  ;  but  so  long  as  the  slave-trade  is  permitted 
to  exist,  we  are  e(|ually  certain  that  rapine  and  murder,  barbarism 
and  desolation,  will  continue  to  mark  its  footsteps. 

It  is  to  Africa  herself,  we  must  repeat,  and  to  the  slave-trade, 
that  the  chief  attention  of  the  rational  philanthropist  ought  at 
present  to  be  directed.  These  are  the  primary  objects  nduck 
ought  to  engage  the  zeal  that  is  not  without  knowledge. 


Erratum. — P.  157.  line  5.  for  modeU  read  medal$. 
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Biographical  Sketches  of  British  Characters,  deceased  since  the  Accession  of  Geoif^ 

IV.,  comprising  Two  Hundred  and  Thirty  Subjects,  ohronoloeically  arranged,  with 

a  List  of  their  engraved  Portraits.    By  William  Miller.    Handsomely  printed  in 

9  vols.  4to.    5K  3s.    25  copies  only  on  large  paper,  lOl.  -' 

Some  Account  of  the  Life  and  Character  of  the  late  Thomas  Bateroan,  M.D.,  F*I<.S. 
'     Physician  to  the  Public  Dispensary  and  to  the  Fever  Institution  in  London.    8to. 

7s.  6d. 
The  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Major  Cartwright.    Edited  by  his  Niece,  F.  D.  Cart* 

wright.    2  vols;  8vo.  with  a  Portrait  and  other  Plates.    lU  8s. 
The  Subaltenu     By  Mr.  Gleig.     8vo.    5s.  6d. 
The  Adventures  of  a  Young  Rifleman  in  the  French  and  English  Armies  during  the 

War  in  Spam  and  Portugal,  from  1806  to  1816.    Written  by  Himself.    Svo. 
Memoirs  of  a  Serjeant  in  the  French  Army,  Written  by  Himself ;  Comprising  lus 

Adventures  in  luly,  Spain,  Germany,  &€.,  from  1805  to  1823.     8vo.    98.  6d. 
Memoirs  and  Sermons  of  the  late  Rev.  T.  Watson.     8vo.    iOs.  6d. 
Secret  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Family  of  France  during  the  Revolution.    From  the 

Journal,  Letters,  and  Conversations  of  the  Princess  Lambalie*    By  a  Lady  of  Ranlb 
-    2  vols.    Svo.    25s. 
M^moires  du  Prince  de  Montbarey,  Ministre  Secretaire  d'Etat  sons  Louis  XVI.    Ecriti 

par  lui-ro^me. 
Lorenz  Stark,  a  Characteristic  Picture  of  a  German  Family.    By  J.  J.  EngoL    8  void 

12mo.    12s. 
Memoir  of  the  late  John  Thomas  Serres,  Marine  Painter  to  the  King.    8vo.    ts. 
Autobiography,  Vol.  I.  Containing  the  Life  of  Colley  Cibber,  Written  by  Himself, 

18mo.     3s.  6d. 
The  Life  of  Benjamin  Franklin;   includmg  a  Sketch  of  the  War  of  Independence. 

12mo.    6s. 

CHEMISTRY. 
A  Dictionary  of  Chemistry,  and  of  Mineralogy  as  connected  with  it ;  in  which  is  at- 
tempted, a  complete  List  of  the  Names  of  Substances,  accorduig  to  the  present  as 
well  as  former  Systems  ;  with  an  Introduction,  poindug  out  the  Order  in  which  the 
chief  parts  of  the  Work  may  be  perused,  as  to  constitute  a  regular  Course  of  Che- 
mistry, and  a  Vocabulary,  in  which  the  Apparatus  and  Process  made  use  of  are 
briefly  described ;  copious  Notes,  &c.  &c.  By  William  Campbell  Ottley.  6to» 
IOs.  6d. 

DRAMA. 
The  Knights  of  the  Cross  ;  or,  the  Hermit's  Prophecy.    A  Musical  Romance.    Bto. 

2s.  6d. 
Aladdin ;  a  Fairy  Opera.    By  George  Soane.   8vo.    3s. 

FINE  ARTS. 
A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  Pictures  in  the  National  Gallery,  with  Critical  Remarks 

on  their  Merits.    Fart  I.   Containing  the  Angerstein  Collection.    By  William  Young 

Ottley,  F.A.S.     Foolscap  8vo.     Is.  6d. 
A  Portrait  of  Frances  Anne  Marchioness  of  Londonderry,  from  a  Painting  by  Sir  Tbos. 

Lawrence,  P.R.A. 
Scenery,  Costumes,  and  Architecture,  chiefly  on  the  Western  Side  of  India.    By  Cap^ 

tain  Robert  Melville  Grindlay.     4to.     21.  2s. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Index,  containing  the  Names  and  Geographical  Positions  of  all  Phces  m  the  Mi^oC 
India.     12mo.     IOs. 
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riic  True  History  <'f  iIk*  State  Prisoner,  comniunly  culled  '  Tlie  Iron  Mask/  extracted 

from  Docuinonts  iu  tlic  French  Archives.     By  the  Hon.  George  Agar  EUis.    8to. 

10s.  (5(1. 
'i'hc  Political  Hi^lorv  of  Indiu  from  170 A  to  1»23.     By  Major-Gen.  ^  John  Malcolm. 

2  vols.     l>v().     .'JOs. 
Orl^iius  ;  or  Ilcmurk:)  on  the  Origin  of  Empires,  ficc.     By  Sir  W,  Drumroond.    Vol.3. 

»vo.     1  'Js. 
A  1  Ji.«.tory  of  the  Muhrattas.    By  Jumes  Grant  Duff,  Esq.  S  vols.     8vo.     21.  I5s. 
\'ol.  I.  of  Baylc's  Historical  and  Critic.d  Dictionary  abridged.     Small  8vo.,  with  a 

Portrait,  and  an  original  Life  of  Bayle.     Bs. 
lihh  Anti(|uarian   }losiarche».     By  Sir  \YiUiam  Betham,  F.S.A.     Ulster  King  of 

Ann.s  of  all  Ireland,  6ic.     Bvo.     15s. 
'i'iic- History  of  the  Coiiimonwialth  of  England.    By  Wm.  Godwin.    Vol.2.    8vo.    15s. 
Memoirs  of  tlie  C«»urt  of  iknry  VIII.     By  Mrs.  A.  T.  Thomson.     In  2  vols.    Bvo. 

with  a  Portrait,  ll.  Os. 

JURISPRUDENCE. 
Observations  on  the  actual  State  of  the  English  Laws  of  Real  Property,  with  the  Oat- 

lincs  of  a  Code.     By  James  Humphreys,  of  Lincohfs  Imi,  Esq.     8vo.     15s. 
An  Incpiiry  into  the  Origin  of  the  I^ws  and  Political  Institutions  of  Modem  Europe, 

and  ill  particular  of  those  of  England.     By  George  Spence,  of  LiucoInVInn,  Esq. 

JNI.P.     Bvo.     los. 
Doubtful  Questions  in  the  Law  of  Elections,  stated  and  canvassed.    By  Charles  Edward 

Dodd,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Esq.     Bvo. 
A  complete  Collection  of  State  Trials  and  Proceedings  for  High  Treason,  and  other 

Cyrimes  and  Misdemeanors,  from  the  earliest  Period  to  1783.     Compiled  by  T.  B. 

Howell,  Es(i.  F.R.S,,  and  continued  to  1820  by  T.  J.  Howell,  Esq.      Vol.  33,  royal 

Cvo.     11.  lis.  6d. 
Cases  decidcKl  in  the  House  of  Lords,  on  Appeal  from  tlic  Courts  of  Scotland,  from 

Feb.  1  all  to  April  i\ith,  1B26.     6s. 
A  Treatise  on  the  Law  and  Practice  of  Juries,  as  amended  by  the  stat.  6  Geo.  4.  cap. 

50.  including  the  Coroners'  Inquest,  ficc.     By  J.  Kennedy,  Esq.     Bvo.     Bs. 
The  New  Insolvent  Act,  7  Geo.  4.  cap.  57.  with  Practical  Notes,  tlie  Rules  of  Court, 

Tables  of  Fees,  and  a  Copious  Index.     By  J.  WoodrofFe,  Esq.     12mo.     5s. 
A  Sunnnary  of  tlie  Law  relative  to  Appeals  against  Orders  of  ReraOTal,  against  Rates, 

and  against  Orders  of  Filiation  ;  together  with  the  Practice  at  Quarter  Sessions  in 

Apiwals.    Fiom  a  MS.  of  J.  h\  Archbold,  Esq.     By  W.  Clarkson,  Esq.     Bs.  6d. 
A  Supplement  to  all  the  Treatises  on  the  Crinjinal  Law  ;  containing  the  Alterations  by 

Statute  to  the  Dissolution  of  Parliament  in  18!26,  and  the  Cases  to  end  of  Triuity 

'J  erm.     By  F.  A.  Carrington.     7s.  6d. 
A  I'raclical  Treatise  on  the  Law  relative  to  Title  Deeds  and  other  Documents,  (both 

at  Law  and  in  Equity,)  and  also  relative  to  the  Duty  and  Responsibility  of  Attoroies 

and  Solicitors  in  matters  of  Title  and  Title  Deeds.     By  R.  Dixon,  Esq.    3  vols. 

Bvo.     Is.  6d. 
A  Treatise  on  Jury  Law.     By  Henry  Cary,  Esq.     ISrao. 
lleports  of  Cases  in  the  Vice-Chancellor's  Court.     By  N.  Simons  and  J.  Stuart,  Esqs. 

Vol.  2.  Part  o.     lloyal  Bvo.     7s.  6d. 
lleports  of  Cases  upon  Appeals  and  Writs  of  Error  heard  in  the  House  of  Lords.    By 

Richard  liligh,  Esq.     Vol.  3.  Part  1.     Royal  8vo.     8s. 

MATHEMATICS. 
Euclid's  Elements  of  Geometry,  containing  the  whole  twelve  Books,  translated  into 
English,  from  the  Edition  of  Pcyrard.     By  George  Philips,  Queen's  College,  Cam- 
bridge.    Ovo.     6s. 

MEDICINE,  ANATOMY,  AND  SURGERY. 

Practical  Observations  in  Surgery,  more  particularly  as  regards  the  Naval  and  Militaiy 

Service.     By  A,  C.  Hutchinson.     Hvo.     l?s. 
Phrenology,  in  connection  with  the  Study  of  Physiognomy.     Part  I. — On  Characters. 

—Witli  thirty-four  Plates.     By  J.  Spurzheim,  M.D.     In  Royal  8vo.     11.2s. 
Modem  Domestic  Medicine;  or  a  Popular  Treatise  illustrating  the  Nature,  SymptonSi 
..Causes,  and  Correct  Treatment  of  all  Diseases,  and  embracing  the  Opiiuons  and 
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A 

Practice  of  tlie  most  distinguished  Pb^siciaiis»  with  adomeftic  Materia  Medica>  &c 

*By  T.  J.  Graham,  M.D.     8vo.  14s. 
A  Case  of  Melanosis,  with  General  Observations  on  the  Pathology  of  this  interesting 

Disease.     By  Thomas  Fawdington.     ^vo.     7s.  6d. 
Sxperimental  Researches  on  the  Influence  of  Atmospheric  Pressure  upon  the  Venous 

Circulation,  Absorption,  and  the  Prevention  and  Cure  pf  Hydrophobia,  &c«    By 

D.  Barry.     8vo.     7s. 
Xxiinbargh  Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions.     Vol.  II.     8vo.     148. 
Principles  of  Medical  Science  and  Practice.    By  Uardwiclie  Shute,  M.D.    Vol.  II. 

8vo.     IBs. 
A  Treatise  on  Diet.    By  I.  A.  Paris,  M.D.,  F.R.S.    8vo.     lOs.  6d. 
The  unnoticed  Theories  of  Servetus ;  a  Dissertation  addressed  to  the  Metfictfl  Society 

of  Stockholm.     By  George  Simond,  M.D.     8vo.     Ss. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Regulations  established  by  The  King  in  Council;  and  Instructions  issued  by  the 
Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty,  relating  to  his  Majesty's  Service  at  Sea.  8vo. 
5s.  6d. 

The  Genius  and  Design  of  the  Domestic  Constitution,  with  its  untransferable  Obliga- 
tions and  peculiar  Advantages.     By  Christopher  Anderson,     6vo.     lOs.  6d. 

The  Practical  Grazier.     By  Andrew  Henderson.     8vo.     14s. 

NATURAL  HISTORY,  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY,  AND  BOTANY. 
Bewick's  Natural  History  of  Birds.     A  new  and  enlarged  Edition.    2  vols,  demy  8vo. 

II.  16s.     Royal,  2l.  5s.     Imperial,  .Si.  3s. 

The  Natural  History  of  the  Nests  and  Eirgs  of  British  Birds.  By  E.  Donovan,  F.US. 
W.S.  &c..    No.  I.     3s.  6d. 

General  Directions  for  Collecting  and  Preserving  Exotic  Insects  and  Crustacea ;  de- 
signed for  -the  Use  of  Residents  in  Foreign  Countries,  Travellers,  and  Gentlemen 
going  abroad.     By  George  Samouelle,  A.L.S.    12mo.     5s. 

Botanical  Terminology  j  or.  Dictionary  explaining  the  Terms  most  generally  employed 
in  Systematic  Botany.     By  G.  N.  Lloyd,  Esq.     7s. 

Considerations  ou  Volcanoes;  the  probable  Causes  of  their  Phenomena;  the  Laws 
which  determine  their  March ;  the  disposition  of  their  Products ;  and  their  con- 
nexion with  the  present  State  and  past  History  of  the  Clobe.  By  G.  Poulett  Scrope. 
8vo. 

Sweet's  Hortus  Britannicus,  or  Catalogue  of  all  the  Plants  cultivated  or  known  in 
Great  Britain,  with  references  to  Books  where  described  or  figured,  native  Places 
of  Growth,  Time  of  Flowering,  Duration,  &c.  &c.,  arranged  according  to  tlie  Natural 
Orders  of  the  Plants,  with  reference  to  the  Linnean  Classes  and  Orders,  and  numerous 
other  improvements.     Part  1.     lOs.  6d. 

NOVELS,  TALES,  AND  ROMANCES. 

Gaston  De  Blondeville ;  or  the  Court  of  Henry  III.,  resting  in  Ardenne,  a  Romance ; 
— St.  Alban's  Abbey,  a  Metrical  Tale;  with  some  Poetical  Pieces.  •  By  Amie 
Radcliffe,  Author  of '  The  Romance  of  the  Forest;*  •  Mysteries  of  Udolpho ;'  *  Italian,* 
&c.,  to  which  is  prefixed,  a  Memoir  of  the  Author,  with  Extracts  from  her  Journals. 
Published  from  the  Originals,  in  the  possession  of  Wm.  Radcliffe,  Esq.  In  4  vols. 
Post  8vo.     ll.  IBs.  •  , 

The  German  Novelists ;  Tales,  selected  from  Ancient  and  Modern  Authors  in  that 
language,  from  the  earliest  period  to  the  t:lose  of  the  Eighteenth  Century ;  with 
Critical  and  Biographical  Notices.  By  T.  Roscoe,  Esq.   In  4  vols.  post8vo.  ll.  I8s. 

Scenes  and  Sketches  of  a  Soldier's  Life  in  Ireland.  By  the  Author  of  '  Recollections 
of  an  Eventful  Life.*     12mo.     5s. 

Edward.     Translated  from  the  French  of  the  Author  of  Ourika.*     l2mo.     78. 
•  Lady  of  the  Manor.     By  Mrs.  Sherwood.     Vol.  IV.     12mo.     7s.  boards.     Vol.  I.  to 

III.  each  7s. 

Caswallon,  King  of  Britain.     By  Edward  Gandy.     8vo.     .58.. 

The  Mysterious  Monk ;  or  the  Wizard's  Tower.     By  C.  A.  Bolen.     3  vols.     168.  6d. 

boards. 
Sir  John  Chiverton,  a  Romance.     Post  8vo.     10s.  6d. 
The  Moss-Troopers.    By  the  author  of  *  Bannockbum.'    3  vols.    12mo.     16s.  6<^|l 
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Common-PIace-Book  of  Anecdotes.    24nio.    is.    Charles  and  Eogei^.    ISmo.   ik 

Reflection,  a  Tale.     By  Mrs.  Hofland.    ISmo.   68. 

More  Odd  Momenta.    ISmo.  8s. 

Napoleon;  or  the  Mysteries  of  the  Hundred  Days,    ft  vols.    Ifmo.     168. 

Aben-IIamet,  the  Last  of  the  Abencerages,  a  Romance.    By  the  Vlacoiiiit  de  Chateto- 

briand.    Translated  from  the  French.    ISmo.    7s. 
Lettres  de  Deux  Jeunes  Amis,  Sieves  d*£coaen.    Par  Madame  Campan,  Snrinten- 

dante  de  la  Maison  d*Ek:ouen.     With  Notes,  and  the  Translations  of  the  moat  £fi- 

cult  Passages.     By  E.  Duvard.     Foolscap  8vo.    5s. 
The  Rebellion  of  the  Beast;  or, '  The  Ass  is  dead : — long  live  the  Ass !'     Ifmo.    4i« 
Horrida  Hystrix.    Satvricon  Castoreanum ;  quod  ex  Schcdis  Manascriptii  depiDnpHt 

Unas  e  Societate  Lollardorum.     Svo.     6s. 
William  Douglas ;  or  the  Scottish  Exiles.    S  vols.     ISmo.     21s. 
Continental  x\.d ventures.    3  vols.    Post  Svo.     ll.  lis.  <$d. 
Rejected  Articles.    Post  Svo.    10s.  6d. 
Letters  from  Cockney  Lands.    4s.  6d. 
Alia  Giornata ;  or,  lo  the  Day.     S  vols.    Post  Svo. 
Truth,  a  Novel.     By  the  Author  of '  Nothing.'     3  vols.     ISmo.     S4f. 
Network ;  or  Thoughts  on  Idleness.     Foolscap  Svo.    5b. 
Stanley  Tales.     Part  I.     ISmo.     2s.  6d. 
Youn^  Pilgrim ;  or  Alfred  Campbell's  Return  to  the  East.    By  Mrs.  Hofland.    ISmo. 

5s.  6d. 
Travels  of  Polycletes,  translated  from  the  French.    ISmo.    6s.  6d. 
Arundel,  or  Sketches  in  Italy  and  Switzerland.    12mo.    3s.  6d. 

POETRY. 
The  Poetical  Works  of  John  Milton.    With  Notes  of  Varions  Antiion,  aad  other 

Illustrations;  together  with  some  Account  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Blihoo, 

derived  principally  from  Documents  in  His  Majes^'s  State-Paper  Oflioe,  now  fint 

published.    By  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Todd,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  and  R,S.L.    6  vols.  Svo. 

31. 18s. 
The  Divina  Commedia  of  Dante  Alighieri,  with  an  Analytical  Comment.    By  Oabrid 

Rossetti.    Svo.  Vol.  1.     ll. 
The  Lusiad  of  Camoens,  an  Epic  Poem  in  Ten  Cantos.    Translated  into  English 

Verse ;  with  Notes.    By  Thomas  Moore  Mosgrave.     Svo.    21s. 
The  Posthumous  Poems  of  the  late  Percy  B.  Shelley,  Esq.    Svo.    l5s. 
The  Craxed  Maid  of  Venice,  and  other  Poems.    By  the  Author  of  Gioseppino.    5ft 
Field  Flowers,  a  Collection  of  Fugitive  and  other  Poems.    Svo.    Ts. 
Abbassah,  an  Arabian  Tale.     limo.     5s. 
Waterloo,  a  Poem.     Svo.    Ss.  6d. 

Campbeirs  Judgment  of  Babylon,  and  other  Poems.    Small  Svo«    6u 
Izram,  a  Mexican  Tale,  and  other  Poems.     12mo.    6s,  . 

Worcester  Field,  or  the  Cavalier ;  in  Four  Cantos.    Bv  Agnes  Strickluid,    Fc     5>.' 
Poems,  Miscellaneous  and  Sacred.    By  H.  Rogers.    Fc.  8vo.    58. 
Essay  on  Mind,  with  other  Poems.    12mo. 

Watcrioo ;  or  the  British  Minstrel.    By  H.  J.  Bradfidd,    Svo.    Ss.  $d, 
Eldoniana.     Svo. 

Original  Rhymes.    By  T.  S.  Allen.    12mo.    3s.  6d. 
Sibyl's  Leaves;  Poems  and  Sketches.    By  Elizabeth  Willeaford  WXk.    port  Qfo. 

8s.  6d. 

POLITICS  AND  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

Free  Trade,  or  an  Inquiry  into  the  Expediency  of  the  present  Con  Ijw«;  tf|^|«l»- 
tionsof  our  Foreign  and  Colonial  Trade;  the advantag(M of  oar N«T|0id«B 9J4" 
tem;  the  propriety  of  preventing  Combinations  among  Workmen ;  ^ad  Sir  dmvt*. 
stances  which  occasion  a  derangement  of  the  Currency.  Compridng  i^  gOP^ril 
Investigation  of  the  alterations  lately  adopted,  and  still  Auther  nwditttpdf^  in  tte 
Commercial  Policy  of  the  Country.    By  Alexander  M'DonneU,  S«K    8f«m.    tfs. 

An  Edict  of  Diocletian,  fixing  a  Maximum  of  Prices  throughout  the  JSonum  Eouure^ 
A.D.  303.  Edited  with  Notes,  and  a  Translation.  By  W.  M.  U^k^TfiiS* 
Svo.     2s.  6d.  .    J.  .. 
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ConaMerelioiu  ob  Ue  Stftle  of  tiw  Coirencrf  •    Second  EditfaiQ.    Bjf  Hmdim  TotlE% 

.    £8q.F.Il.S.    8to.    6s»6d« 

A  Collection  of  Addresses^  Sqaibs,  Songs,  &c  togetiier  with  the  Political  Movntebtnk 

(showing  the  ob^ageahle  ofMnions  of  Kr.  Gobbett),  pahlisbed  during  the  Iiilt  omih 

tested  Election  for  the  Borough  of  Preston.    Ss.  6dk 
The  PoliUcal  Primer;  or  Road  to  Pablic  Hooonr.    Post  8vo.   lOs.  6di     . 
Cheap  Corn  best  for  Farmers ;  proved  in  a  Letter  to  G.  H.  Sumner,  EsO*    8to.    ts.' 
A  Letter  to  Sir  Charles  Forbes,  Bart,  M«  P.,  on  the  Administration  of  Indian  Afiairs. 

By  a  Civil  Servant    8vo.    2s. 
On  the  increasing  Importance  of  thJe  British  West-Indian  Possessions*    Is. 
.  Com  and  Currency,  in  an  Address  to  the  Landholders.    By  Sir  Jamoi  Graham,  (yf 

Netherby,)  Bt.,  M.P.    Second  Edition.    48. 6d. 
Report  on  the  Trade  in  Foreign  Com,  and  tlie  Agricnlture  of  the  £forth  of  £^pp« 

By  William  Jacob,  Esq.  (as  ordered  to  be  printed  by  tlie  tiouse  d  Oommeiu.) 

With  an  Appendix  of  Official  Documents,  Averages  of  Prices,  Stocks  on  Hand  fai 

the  various  Exporting  Countries,  Shipments,  &c.  &c.    One  vol.  Bvo.    9s. 
The  Com  Question ;  in  a  Letter  addressed  to  the  RtHon.  W.  Huslusfon.    By  one.of 

the  Proscribed  Class.    Is.  6d.  .     ' 

Elementary  Propositions  on  the  Currency  ;  with  Additions,  tihowiilg  tlH^r  A^plhiitioii 

to  the  rresent  Times.    B^  Henrr  Dmmmond  (Banler.)    FourUi  Editiolu   8^    ' 
A  Letter  to  the  Earl  of  Liverpool  on  the  Cause  of  the  Present  Embamasmrat  and 

Distress,  and  the  Measures  necessary  for  our  Effectual  Relief    By  C.C  Wettem, 

Esq.,M.P.    2fs.6d. 

THEOLOGY  AND  ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY. 
The  Greek  Testament    Second  Edition.    Contuning  copious  Critical,  Philolcg|cal, 

and  Explanatory  Notes  in  English  from  the  most  eminent  Critics  and  Interpreteif : 

vrith  parallel  passages  from  the  Classics,  and  -with  references  to  Vigems  for  Idioms, 

Bos  for  Ellipses,  and  Hoogeveen  for  Particles*    The  various  reading  are  reoocded 

under  the  Text    Greek  and  English  Indexes  are  added..  By  the.  Rev.  £«  Valpy, 

B.D.     3  vols.    8vo.     21.  58. 
.  The  History  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  .particularly  in  its  Lutheran  Branch,  from  Uie 

Diet  of  Augsburg,  A.D.  1530,  to  the  death  of  Luther,  A.D.  1546.     By  Joiin 

Scott,  M.A.     8vo.     12s. 
A  Comparative  View  of  Christianity,  and  of  other  Forms  of  Religion,  particularly  with 

regard  to  their  Moral  Tendency.    By  William  Lawrence  Brown,  DJD,    S  vols. 

Bvo.     18s. 
The  Nature  and  Design  of  the  Church.    A  Sermon  preached  at  tlie  Primary  Virita- 

tion  of  the  Hon.  and  Bight  Rev.  H.  Ryder,  D.D.  Lord  Bishop  of  Lichfield  and 

Coventry.    By  the  Rev.  C.  R.  Cameron,  M.A.     8vo.     Is*  6d. 
The  Religion  of  the  Reformation,  as  exhibited  hi  the  Thiitynuote  Articles  of  the  Cfauivh 

of  England.    12mo.     78. 
Two  Letters  addressed  to  the  Rev.  G.  C.  Gorham,  on  some  Points  of  Mb  '*  Statement 

on  the  Apocryphal  Books,"  and  on  some  of  the  alleged  Doctrines  of  llie  Romish 

Church.    By  Leander  Van  Ess,  D.  D.  of  Dai'rostadt ;  late  Profossbr  of  Ouioa 

Law  at  Marburg.     With  a  reply  by  George  Cornelius  Goriiam,  BJ>.     Bvo. 

2s.  6d.  • 

A  Preparation  for  the  Lord's  Supper,  with  a  Companion  to  the  Altarv    By  Maiy 

Coniwallis.     2s. 
Selections  from  the  Works  of  Dr.  John  Owen,    By  the  Rev.  W.  Wiisofi,  IXD. 

2  vols.     7s. 
Discourses  on  the  Recognition  of  each  other  in  a  future  Existence.    By  Arehdeaeon 

Shepherd.     8vo.     2s.  6d. 
Fears  of  a  Dying  Christian  annihilated  by  the  Hope  of  Heaven.    By  the  Rev.  ^ohn 

Mason.     Fcap.  8vo.     5s. 
Remains  of  the  Rev.  C.  F.  Schwartz,  Missionary  in  India.     8vo.    Ps. 
Scripture  Questions,  explained  and  illustrated,  for  the  Instruction  of  the  YooOgk    By 

the  Rev.  B.  H.  Draper.     Whh  numerous  Wood-cuts.     S2o.     half-bd.    Is.  6d. 
Three  Discourses  on  the  important  and  interesting  subject  of  Promoting  Christianity 

among  the  Jews.     By  the  Rev.  Richard  Bingham,  Juu.  B.A.     8vo.    3a, 
Scripture  Lessons  on  the  New  Testament.    By  Thomas  Maw.    12mo.    5i. 

Q  Q  3  A  Charge 


614  New  Publications, 

A  Charge  (ieltvercd  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Archdeaconry  of  Ely,  at  a  Visitation  held  in 

the  Parish  Church  of  St.  Michaers,  Carahridge.     By  the  Rev.  I.  H.  Brown,  A.M. 

tSs.  6d. 
The  Quarterly  Theological  Review  and  Ecclesiastical  Record.     No.  VII.     6s. 
Death  Bed  Scenes  and  Pastoral  Conversations.     8vo.     IDs.  6d. 
Reply  to  the  Article  in  the  Quarterly  Review  for  March,  18^6,  on  the  Revelations 

of  La  Socur  Nativit6.    Tu  which  is  added  An  Essay  on  Mystical  Devotion.    By 

Charles  Butler,  Esq.     8vo. 
Tales  in  Verse,  illustrative  of  the  several  Petitions  of  the  Lord's  Prayer.    12mo. 

5s.  6d. 
Wisdom  and  Happiness  ;  containing  Selections  from  the  Bible,  from  Bishops  Patrick, 

Taylor,  &c.     By  tl»e  Rev.  H.  Watkins,  A.M.     12mo.     2s.  6d. 
A  Review  of  the  fVogress  of  Religious  Opinions  during  the  Nineteenth  Century.    By 

J.  C.  L.  Siniondedc  Sisinondi.    Translated  from  the  French.     8vo.     3s.  6d. 
Discourses,  Doctrinal  and  Practical.     By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Belsham.     8vo.     lOs.  6A. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 
A  Collection  of  Fragments  illustrative  of  the  History  and  Antiquities  of  Derby.    By 

Robert  Simpson,  M. A.,  F.S.  A.,  &c.     2  vols.     8vo.     Illustrated  with  Cuts.     ll. 
Historical  and  Topographical  Notices  of  Great  Yarmouth  in  Norfolk  and  its  Environs, 

including  the  Parishes  and  Hamlets  of  the  Half-Hundred  of  Lotliingland  in  Suffolk. 

By  J.  H.  Druery.     8vo,     12s. 
SmiUi's  New  Pocket  Companion  to  the  Roads  of  England  and   Wales,   and  part  of 

Scotland.     9s.  half-bound. 
The  Beauties  of  Ireland  ;    being  Qri<;inal  Delineations,  Topographical,  Historical, 

and  Biographical  of  each  County.     By  J.  N.  Brewer,  Esq.     8vo.     ]1.  4s. 
Paterson's  Roads  of  England  and  Wales,  and  the  Southern  Part  of  Scotland.     By  Ed- 
ward Mogg.     A  New  Edition  on  a  New  Plan.     IBs.  6d. 
Picturesque  Views  on  the  Southern  Coast  of  England,  from  Drawings  made  principally 

by  J.  M.  W.  Turner,  R.A.  and  engraved  by  W.  B.  Cooke,  George  Cooke,  and 

other  eminent  Engravers.     2  vols,  royal  4to.     lOl.  lOs. 
Topographical  Sketches  of  North  Wiltshire.     By  John  Britton,  Esq.     Royal  8?o. 

21.  2s.     Medium  8vo.     ll.  Us.  6d. 
The  Border  Tour.     By  a  Tourist.     12mo.     5s. 

VOYAGES  AND  TR.WELS. 
Journal  of  a  Third  Voyage  for  the  Discovery  of  a  North-West  Passage  from  tlie 

Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  ;  performed  in  the  Years  1824-5,  in  His  Majesty's  Ships 

Hecla  and  Fury.     By  Captain  William  Edward  Parry,.  R.N.,  F.R.S.     4to.    With 

Maps  and  Plates.     21.  12s. 
A  Short  Sketch  of  the  Province  of  Upper  Canada  ;  for  the  Information  of  the  Labouring 

Poor  throughout  England.     To  which  is  prefixed.  Thoughts  oa  Colonization.    By 

Henry  John  Boulton,  Esq.     Fc.  8vo.     2s.  6d. 
An  Account  of  the  State  of  Agriculture  and  Grazing  in  New  South  Wales.     By  James 

Atkinson,  Esq.     7s.     or  with  a  Map,  14s. 
Mission  to  the  East  Coast  of  Sumatra,  in  1823,  under  the  Direction  of  the  Govenianent 

of  Prince  of  Wales's  Island.     By  John  Anderson,  Esq.     8vo. 
Four  Years  in  France ;  or  Narrative  of  an  English  Family's  Residence  there  daring  that 

period.     8vo.     14s. 
Travels  in  Chili  and  La  Plate  ;  including  the  Geography,  Geology,  Statisticss  Govern* 

roent,  &c.  of  Chile.     By  John  Miers.     8  vols.  8vo.     21. 
Notes  of  a  Journey  through  France  and  Italy.     8vo.  14s. 
Bernier's  Travels  in  the   Mogul  Empire.     Translated  from  the  French.     2  vols. 

8vo.     188, 
Travels  and  Adventures  on  the  Shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea..    By  James  B.  Frazer,  Esq. 

4to.     li.  lis.  6d. 
A  Brief  Descriptive  History  of  Holland;  in  Letters  from  Grandfather  to  Marianne, 

during  an  Excursion  in  the  Summer  of  1819.     With  an  Eugraviug  of  the  Kerk  Hof, 

or  Burial  Place,  at  Rotterdam.     18mo,     2s.  6d. 
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Absrcorn  (Marquis  of),  anecdotes  of, 

213,  214. 
Abolition  of  slave-trade.    See  Slave'Trade, 
Actors,  French  and   Englufa,  compared, 

829,  230. 
Adultery,  prevalence  of,  in  France^  453, 

454. 
iEthylbyrht,  laws  of,  259. 
Africa.     See  Slave-Trade. 
African  Institution,  suggestion  of  tiie  di- 
rectors of,  concemingnee-labonr,  601 — 
remarks  thereon,  602. 
Alienation  of  property,  different  modes  of, 
552 — by  the  act  of  the  party,  ib. — by 
deed,  553— by  will,  554,  555— of  itf- 
Toluntary  alienation,  555, 556 — and  by 
adverse  possession,  556,  557. 
Alligators  of  Sumatra,  notice  of,  102. 
Alphabet  (Latin),  when  introduced  among 

the  Anglo-Saxons,  257. 
America,  the  government  of  the  United 
States  of,  sincere  in  its  desire  ta  put  an 
end  to  the  slave-trade,.  584 — decree  of 
the  new  states  of  Spanish  America  agunst 
it,  585. 
Anderson  (John,  Esq.),  Mission    to  the 
East  Coast  of  Sumatra,  99 — object  of 
his  mission,  100.     See  Sumatra, 
Anglo-Saxons,  origin  of  the  runes  of,  254 
— the  Latin  alphabet,  when  introduced 
among  them,  257 — application  of  it  and 
of  writing  to  legal   documents  and   to 
legislation,   258 — notice  of  the  laws  of 
iEthylbyrht,  259--of  Hlotiiaere,  Eadric 
and  Wihtrajd,  ib. — and  of  some  succeed* 
ing  kings,  260 — the  Anglo-Saxon  laws 
confirmed  by  William  the  Norman,  Ut. — 
extract  from  his  laws  m  Norman  French, 
261 — remarks  thereon,  ib, — comparison 
of  it  with  the  style  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
laws,  262,  263 — difficulties  attendant  on 
the  investigation  of  the  constitutional  his- 
tory of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  264 — their 
laws  enacted  in  tlic  Witenagemot,  265 — 
r^tice  of  a  compact  between  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  and  the  ancient  Britons,  265 — 
Anglo-Saxon  charters,  legislative  docu- 
ments, 266 — but  to  be  examined  with 
great  caution,  267 — 270 — materials  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  chronicles,  270 — gene- 
alogies and  pedigrees,  i6. 271 — historical 
songs,   272 — degree    of    credibility  to 
which    they   are  entitled,   273,    274 — 
notice  of  the  treatise  of  Gildas  the  Wise, 
275 — character  of  Bcde's  ecclesiastical 
history,  ib,  276 — of  the  monastic  chro- 
niclers, 277— account  of  the  Saxon  Chro- 


nicle, ib.  S78,  n9r^  AsKf^B  lifo  of 
King  Alfir«d,  279—oC  the.Chronicie  of 
FloKnceof  Worcester, 280,  t81-H»f  tlie 
Chronicle  usually  aacribed .  to  Matthew 
of  Westminster,   281*   S8f  — nd   of 
Simon  of  Dorfaam,  ^2r— dmracter  of 
the  History  of  Heoiy  of  HantiogdoD, 
282,  285— of  WUfiam  of  Mdmesbnry, 
284— of  Nemiiiis,  284, 285— ef  Oeofitey 
of  Monmouth,  285— 289— h^  Ingnlphoi, 
289 — 292-«^aDiichroiiisn8    detected    in 
this  woric,  294-^iotice  of  levecii  muM- 
scripts  of  this  History,  294— 2S)6— ob- 
servations OD  the.  interpretatioo.  <^  ttiete 
andeut  mtborilies,.  296, 2197— ecHJmni* 
tive  merits  of  tlie  several  Anglo-SiuMm 
lustorians,  298. 
Architectural  improvements.    S^Lmiam. 
Ashmolean  Museum,  notice  of,  166, 
Asser's  Dfe  of  King  Alfred,  aoooont  of, 
.  279.    . 
Ajrtronemicai  Society  of  London*  notioe  of, 

163..  '.^ 

Aurora  Islands,  proved  to  have  n^  ciist- 
ence,  398, 399. 

B. 
Bacon  (Lord),  aphorisms  of,  on  nvikiug 

statutes,  559. 
Bacon's  sculpture,  character,  of,  liS,  126. 
Bage's  novels,. strictures  on,  367-7-370. 
BaUey's  sculpture,,  character  of^  133. 
Bankes's  sculpture,  character  of,  126. 
Bannister  (Mr.),  anecdote  of,  248. 
Battas,  a  native  race  of  Sumatra,  cannibal- 
ism of,.  107— 109. 
Bede's  Ecclesiastical  History,  character  of, 

275, 276. 
Bellay  (Joachim),  verses  of,  on  the  Tiber 
and  the  ruins  of  Rome,  316— translatious 
of  them  by  Spenser  and  Quevedo,  ib.. 
note. 
Bernard!  (Oronsio  di).on  the  Art  of  Swim- 
ming, 35— -character   of   the  German 
translation  of  hb  vrork,  37 — outline  of 
his  method  and  theory  of  swimndng,  41 
— iS — his  reason  for  recommending  the 
upright  position  in  swimming,  40— its 
successful  practice,  44 — results  of  bis 
.    plan,  45. 

Birds  (fossil),  notice  of,  520. 
Births,  number  of  legitimate  'and  illegiti- 
mate, at  Paris,  454— remarks  tbemoa, 
ib,  455. 
Boaden  (James),  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of 
John  Philip  Kemble,l96--character  of 
his  work,  203,  204—241.  .  See  KembU. 
Botanical  collections,  notice  of  the  principal, 
158. 
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Brazilian  gOTcromenft,  conduct  of,  with  re- 
gard to  the  slave-trade,  601^-description 
of  a  Brazilian  slave-trader,  ib. 

Bristol  Institution,  notice  of,  169. 

British  Museum,  institution  of,  155 — 
reasons  why  some  of  (he  collections 
therein  should  be  separated,  and  form 
detached  museums,  as  in  France,  156 — 
number  of  volumes  in  its  library,  com- 
pared with  those  of  the  Bodleian  library 
ut  Oxford,  and  certain  foreign  libraries, 
157 — liberal  admissions  now  gi?en  to 
the  British  Museum,  158 — improrements 
carrying  on  there,  184. 

Britons,  notice  of  a  compact  between  them 
and  the  Anglo-Saxons,  265. 

Britton  (John),  Cathedral  Antiquities  and 
Life,  305---struggles  of  his  early  life, 
310 — books  read  by  him,  311 — his  first 
literary  adventure  in  conjunction  with 
Mr.  Bray  ley,  311,  312 — circumstances 
which  led  to  the  publication  of  bis 
•  Beauties  of  Wiltshire,'  312,  313— and 
the  '  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales,' 
314— plan  and  character  of  that  work,t&. 
315 — account  of  his  Antiquities  of  Salis- 
bury CaUiedral,  319—349.  Sec  Salis- 
bury, 

Burke,  (Rt  Hon.  Edmund)  high  station 
attained  by  him  asa  parliamentary  leader, 
457 — importance  of  the  period  during 
which  he  lived,  458 — inveteracy  of  the 
attacks  on  his  memory,  461 — character 
of  his  political  enemies,  461,462 — early 
parliamentary  career  of  Mr.  Burke,  463 
— remarks  on  his  conduct  during  the  Ame- 
rican war,  464 — procures  tiie  publication 
of  debates  and  proceedings  in  parliament, 
465 — his  disinterested  exertions  in  behalf 
of  Ireland,  465,  466 — reform  in  public 
accounts  procured  by  him,  467 — wisdom 
of  his  suggestions  in  behalf  of  negro 
slaves,  ib.  466 — his  conduct  during  the 
trial  of  Mr.  Hastings,  460 — integrity  of 
his  subsequent  political  conduct,  470 — 
vindication  of  his  conduct  and  sentiments 
respecting  the  French  revolution,  471 — 
474 — Mr.  Burke  vindicated  from  the 
charge  of  venality,  474 — and  of  political 
treachery,  475, 476 — his  influence,  both 
as  an  orator  and  as  a  writer,  examined, 
476 — 480 — value  and  importance  of  his 
political  writings,  480,  481 — their  moral 
tendency,  482  —  vindication  of  Mr. 
Burke's  writings  from  the  charge  of  ex- 
aggeration, 482  —  485  —  his  estimable 
private  character,  486,  487. 

C. 

Cambridge  Philosophical  Society,  notice 
of,  169. 


Campeg^o  (Cardinal),  ifrfendid  noeptxm 
of,  in  England,  541, 54€. 

Canal  navigation,  in  England,  progreis  o( 
86. 

Cannibalism,  existence  o^  among  tte 
Battas,  107—109. 

Canova  (Antonio),  birth  and  early  ednet' 
tion  of,  110,  111 — goes  to  Bome,  llf— 
bis  reception  and  patrons  there,  ik— 
list  of  his  productions,  with  remarlu»ll3, 
114^116^haracter  of  hit  hisforial 
works,  of  a  religions  lund,  116, 117. 

Capon  (John,  Bishop  of  Salisbury),  nodoe 
of,  342. 

Carey's  (Mr.)  translation  of  Dante,  sped- 
inen  of,  with  remarks,  8,  9. 

Cathedrals,  observations  on  tlie  destnctioo 
of,  in  various  afges,  S15 — 31P"  accoupt 
of  Salisbury  catbedral,  S19 — 949. 

Cesarotti's  translation  of  the  Iliad,  defects 
of,  4,  5. 

Chancery  (court  of).  Report  of  Commis- 
sioners of  Inqoiiy  into,  notice  of,  540, 
541  —  and  of  tiie  remarks  thereon, 
ascribed  to  a  noble  lord,  541,  542— 
recommendation  of  the  comansrionen 
respecting  thelaw  and  practice  of  con- 
veyancing, 542, 54S. 

Chantrey's  sculpture,  character  of,  131— 
133. 

Charges  on  lands,  observations  on,  571} 
572. 

Charters  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  le^slative 
documents,  266 — but  to  be  examined 
with  great  caution,  and  why,  267 — ^270. 

Children,  number  of,  born  at  ^aris,  between 
1815  and  1824— 454^reniarkB  thereoo, 
ib,  455 — number  of  deaths,  during  the 
same  period,  455— remarks  thereon,  ib, 
456. 

Chronicles  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  sonroes  of, 
270 — 275~-characters  of  the  principal 
chroniclers,  276 — ^282. 

Chronology  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  histoiianif 
strictures  on,  296,  297. 

Chronometers,  Engluh,  superiority  of,  77. 

Cibber*^  sculpture,  remarks  on,  123. 

Civilization,  origin  and  progress  of,  57-^ 
in  England  it  precedea  France  by  more 
than  a  century  and  a  half,  47 — ^57, 58. 

Clapperton,  (Captain)  arrival  of,  in  the  in- 
terior of  Africa,  604,  nota. 

Climate  of  Sumatra,  104. 

Coal  district  of  England,  geological  obier- 
vations  on,  533— -535. 

Coldwell  (Bishop  of  Salisbury),  notice  of, 
346. 

College  of  Surgeons,  account  of  the  Hnsenm 
of,  160, 161. 

Colman  and  Kemble,  notice  of  the  ditpoM 
between,  230. 
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Commerce  of  England,  sketch  of  the  pro-' 
gressive  increase  of,  and  its  superiority 
over  that  of  France,  81 — 85. 

Comuneros,  a  secret  society  in  Spain, 
account  of,  500 — 502. 

Copyholds,  obserrations  on  the  law  of, 
557,  558. 

Cooper's  (Mr.)  novels,  character  of,  S77. 

Coriolanus,  character  of,  how  performed  by 
Mr.  Kemble,  223. 

Cotton,  when  brought  to  Europe,  69"ac- 
count  of  the  cotton  manufactures  of 
England^  ib,  70 — application  of  steam-* 
engine  machinery  to  it,  92. 

Cotton,  Bbhop  of  Salisbury,  notice  of,  346. 

Covent-Garden  Theatre,  share  of,  pur- 
chased by  Mr.  Kemble,  231 — destroyed 
by  fire,  235 — observations  on  the  in- 
creased extent  upon  which  it  was  re*" 
built,  235— 237— O.  P.  riots  there,  238, 
239 — Mr.  Kemble's  retirement  from  it, 
240. 

Creditors,  observations  on  the  rights  of, 
573. 

Crokcr  (J.  W.  Esq.),  Letter  to  the  Earl  of 
Liverpool,  179 — its  object,  184. 

D. 

I>^lices  de  la  Grande  firetagne,  notice  of, 
305, 306. 

Delort  (J*),  Histoire  de  I'Homme  an 
Masque  de  Fer,  19 — character  of  his 
work,  20.     See  Iron  Mask, 

Descent,  new  system  of,  proposed,  564, 

Divorces,  numbers  of,  in  Paris,  450 — com- 
pared with  those  in  England,  ib» 

Drama,  real  pleasures  of,  fairly  estimated, 
197 — 199 — remarks  on  the  application 
of  the  drama  to  history,  199,  200— its 
important  influence  on  the  morals  of  a 
country,  200, 201 — Mr.  Kerable's  atten- 
tion to  dramatic  costume,  225,  226  — 
and  scenery,  226.     See  Novels, 

Drury-Lane  Theatre,  management  of,  un- 
der Mr.  Kemble's  directions,  224—230 
— his  retirement  from  it,  231. 

Dupin  (M.),  incorrect  assertions  of,  re- 
specting England,  56 — refutation  of  them, 
57,  et  seq.  88,  89— character  of  his  work 
on  England,  87. 

K 

Eadric,  notice  of  the  laws  of,  259. 

East  India  Company's  Library  and  Mu- 
seum, notice  of,  161. 

Ebony,  captured  ncgros  so  termed  by 
French  slave-traders,  594,  595. 

Edmund,  Canon  of  Salisbury,  biographical 
notice  of,  328,  329 — pretended  miracles 
ascribed  to  him,  330,  331. 

Egyptian  sculpture,  character  of,  118. 

Ellis  (Hon.  G.  A.),  The  True  History  of 
the  State  Prisoner,  called  The  Iron  Mask* 


l&-^haracter  of  bis  wotk,  S5»     See 
Iron  Mask* 

England,  real  state  of,  bat  littie  known  tp 
the  French,  and  why,  4^ — proofs  ^hat 
civilization  is  there  more  advanced  than 
in  any  country  on  the  continent,  47 — 
particularly  France,  by  a  century  and  a 
half,  ib, — refutation  of  the  assertion  that 
England  has  not  been  the  protector  of 
the  liberties  of  other  nations,  52, 63 — 
prooCi  of  her  superiority  over  {"ranop  in 
various  respects,  58-^partica]arIy  io  her 
woollen  maaafactores,  59.  61— contrast 
of  them  with  the  state  of  the  itooUen  ma- 
nufactnres  of  France,  62»  63-'4ieatons 
why  our  mauufactare»  are  superior  to 
those  of  France,  65— compariaoa  of  the 
amount  of  woollens  wrought  in  Eoglaad 
in  1818,  with  the  value  of  silk  roaDwac- 
tured  in  France,  66 — progress  of  the 
alk  manu&cture  in  England,  67— ^f  the 
cotton  manufacture,  69,  70— of  the  linen 
manufacture,  70,  71 — superiority  of  the 
English  in  the  metallurgic  arts,  72,  73 — 
in  pottery,  74"— and  in  the  manufacture 
of  glass  for  optical  and  astronomical  pur- 
poses, 75,  76 — superiority  of  Englisbr 
chronometers,  77 — progressive  increase 
of  post-office  revenues,  80^>saperior  in 
amount  to  those  of  France,  i6. 81 — sketch 
of  the  progressive  increase  o(  British 
commerce,  and  its  superiority  to  .  the 
commerce  of  France,  81 — SD-rprogress 
of  canal  navigation  in  England,  86—^ 
force  of  the  steam-engines  employed 
there,  91 — application  of  them  to  the 
manufacture  of  cotton,  92 — superiority 
of  England  over  France  accounted  for, 
95 — 98 — grandeur  of  her  future  pros- 
pects, 98, 99 — geological  observations  on 
the  south-western  coal  district  of  Eng- 
land, 533-535. 

Entails,  operation  of  the  law  of,  550 — ^552. 

Estcban  (Don),  proofs  that  the  author  of 
this  novel  had  English  assistance,  488f 
490. 

F. 

Ferdinand,  King  of  Spain,  character  of, 
considered,  494 — 497. 

Fernando  Po,  island  of,  recommended  as 
the  principal  station  on  the  coast  of 
Africa,  for  prevention  of  the  slave-trade, 
602 — its  importance  and  advantageous 
situation,  603 — account  of  a  transaction 
between  Spain  and  Portugal,  from  which 
it  appears  that  neither  of  those  powers 
has  any  right  to  this  island,  605 — 607, 

Fielding,  novels  of,  compared  with  those  of 
Smollett,  372— 376— habits  of  tins 
writer,  370. 

Flaxman's  sculpture*  character  of,  128. 

Florence 
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Florence  of  Worcester's  Chronicle,  flccoimt 
of,  280,  «81. 

Fossil  Organic  Remains,  account  of,  509 — 
mammifcroos  animals,  510 — 512 — ^re- 
marks on  the  marine  deposits  with  which 
the  strata  inclosing  them  are  covered, 
513 — 520 — remains  of  fossil  birds,  520 
—oviparous  quadrupeds,  521 — particu- 
larly the  Ichthyosaurus,  t6. — and  the 
Plesiosaurus,  521,  522 — the  Megalosau* 
nis,  523— fossil  reptiles,  523 — Pterodac- 
tyls or  Flying  Lizards,  524— herbiyorous 
quadrupeds,  526 — fossil  shells,  ib. — 
fossil  plants,  527,  528 — analogy  of  the 
fossils  of  Stonesfield  and  Cuckfield,  531, 
532 — observations  on  the  south-western 
coal  district  of  England,  533 — 535. 

France,  review  of  the  conduct  of,  with  re- 
gard to  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade, 
583—586 — 592 — instances  of  atrocity 
on  board  of  French  slave-traders,  589— 
592 — and  of  the  reluctance  with  which 
the  officers  of  French  cruizers  dis- 
charge their  duty,  588 — the  French 
traders  associated  with  the  Portngueze, 
and  with  the  Spaniards,  592,  593 — inef- 
ficiency of  the  French  laws,  admitted  by 
Baron  Damas,  599 — the  public  voice,  in 
France,  beginning  to  declare  against  the 
slave-trade,  567. 

Franklin  (Dr.),  observations  of,  on  swim- 
ming, 36. 

French  nation  ignorant  of  the  real  state  of 
England,  and  why,  46 — superiority  of 
England  over  France  in  civilization  by  a 
century  and  a  half,  47,  48 — effects  of 
vanity  on  family  connections  in  France, 
51,  52 — state  of  the  woollen  manufac- 
tures, 62,  63 — origin  and  progress  of  the 
silk  manufactures  there,  64 — 66 — the 
French  trade  to  Mexico,  why  not  so  flou- 
rishing as  that  of  the  English,  95 — moral 
state  of  society  in  France  and  England 
contrasted,  441 — 453. 

French  Serjeant,  Adventures  of,  406 — cha- 
racter of  the  book,  41 7 — is  landed  on  the 
island  of  Cabrera,  ib, — description  of  the 
distribution  of  rations  among  the  French 
prisoners,  41 8 — their  pursuits  and  amuse- 
ments, 419 — description  of  his  dramatic 
performances,  420,  421. 

G. 

Garrick's  style  of  performances  compared 
with  that  of  Mr.  Kemble,  212,  213.  215, 
216. 

Gauden  (Bishop),  notice  of,  347. 

Genealogies,  a  source  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicles,  270, 271. 

Genlis  (Madame  de),  Memoires  de,  421— 
anecdotes  of  her  early  years,  422 — in- 
stances of  her  vanity  and  self-adulation, 


423— 426— her  frivolity,  417— diifin- 
gnished  for  her  love  of  bonbons*  4SB— 
ner  extravagant  commendations  of  Bo- 
nald,  429 — her  censnres  of  M.  de  Li- 
roartine,  430— «nd  Madame  de  Stie), 
430, 431 — lavish  encomiums  of  the  Com- 
tesse  de  Choiseul-Gooffier,  431 — miig- 
nity  of  Madame  de  Oeniii  towafdi  her 
aunt,  Madame  de  Montesson,  431— 

?latonic  attachment  of  the  latter  to  tbe 
)uke  of  Orleans,  tb. — their  ttiumgt, 
434— marriage  of  Madame  de  Gen&i 
daughter  to  Monaienr  de  Valence,  tbe 
suspected  paramour  of  her  aunt*  435- 
remarks  on  tbe  profligacy  of  this  anec- 
dote, 436 — intrigue  of  the  Vicoiirte  de 

C with  Madame  de  Genfis,  437— 

439 — anecdote  of  his  proffigacy,  439— 
state  of  society  in  France  contrarted  with 
that  of  England,  441^455— chancter  of 
Madame  de  Grenlis's  work,  456. 

Geoffrey  of  Monmouth's  History,  ,critial 
analysis  of,  285—289. 

Geological  Society  of  London,  notice  of, 
162 — and  of  the  Royal  Geological  So- 
ciety of  Cornwall,  166— their  Transac- 
tions, 507 — importance  and  progress  of 
the  science  of  geology,  507 — 509— 
sketch  of  geological  discoveries,  509-' . 
537  —  beneficial  results  of  these  rs- 
seardies,  535—540.  See  Faml  Organic 
Remains, 

Ghest  (Laurence),  persecution  of,  for  deny- 
ing toe  Romish  doctrine  of  transubstsn- 
tiation,  340 — bis  martyrdom,  tfr. 

Gildas  the  Wise,  notice  of  die  treatise  of, 
275. 

Glass,  superior  manufacture  of,  in  England, 
for  optical  and  astrononucal  parposei, 
75,  76. 

Gleig(Mr.),  The  Subaltern,  406— sketch 
of  Lord  Wellington's  campaign  in  1819» 
408,  409— defeat  of  the  French  at  tbe 
battle  of  Yittoria,  410— -aocoontofthe 
storming  of  St.  Sebastian's,  411—415:-' 
the  author's  reflections  on  snbaeqiiently 
visiting  that  fortress,  413, 414— WBoae- 
ments  while  the  British,  armj  were  In 
cantonments,  415.  • 

Goethe*s  Faust,  design  of,  138— tnndated 
by  Lord  F.  L.  Gower  and  Mr.  Sbellej, 
136 — character  of  Lord  Gowcf^s  fnns- 
lation,  147,  148— observations  on  hii 
omissions,  t37 — 140 — spcdmens  of  hii 
version,  with  remarks,  141 — 1417 — cIm* 
racter  of  the  portions  translated  by  Ifr. 
Shelley,  148 — specimens  of  tt^  mth  r^ 
marks,  149 — 151. 

Gravity  (specific)  of  tlie  human  body.  lA 
water,  35  and  note. 

Greek  sculpture,  chaiacter  olg  119^ 

Halluk 
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H. 

HbUbid  (Robert,  Bishop  of  Salisbury),  de- 

Ir-  poled  fo  Hie  cooncib  of  Pisa-aad  oiCoa* 
stance,  332 — ^siiigular  dispute .  whether 

"  .'the  iliiglish  were  entitled -to  rank  ass 

.'   nation,  and* to  vote  accordingly i^  t6« — 

-  -   conduct  of  the  bishop  on  this  occasion, 

^■^  and  argoments  adduced  on  both  sides, 
SS3,  334 — his  death,  and  the^  honours 
paid  to  hbroemory,  337.. 

Harrington's  Translation  of  Ariosto,  characr 

-.•■  terofid,  6. 

-Havannah,  state  of  the  slave-trade  at,  592. 

Henry  .of  Huntingdon's  History,  character 

•     of,  «8«,  «83. 

.Henry  VIII.,  the  play  of,  how  got  up  un- 
der Mr.  Kemble's  direction,  2<8. 
History,  sources  of,  25l-r~^rs^,  individual 

.  -bio^phy,  ib. — iecondiy,  chronicles,  t6. 
352,  253— difficulty  of  extracting  truth 
from  the  scanty  memorials  of .  remote 
ages,  ib.  254.    See  Anglo-Saxont* 

Hlothsre,  notice  of  the  laws  of,  259. 

.  Horticultural  Society,  notice  o^  162. 

Hume  (Mr.),  want  of  critical  investigation 

.  of  .ancient  authorities  in  the  earlier  part 
of  his  History,  249,  250. 

Humphreys  (James),  Observations  on  the 
Laws  of  Real  Property,  540 — important 
distinction,  established  by  him,  between 
political  and  civil  institutions,  as  regarded 
with  a  view  to  correction,  541,  542— 
sketch  of  the  existing  law  of  real  pro- 
perty and  the  evils  arising  out  of  it,  545 
— 558 — remedies  suggested  for  its  de- 
fective state,  559 — 574— coiicludhig  re- 
marks, 575 — 579.     See  Real  Property, 

Ichthyosaurus,  a  fossil  oviparous  quadru- 
ped, notice  of,  521. 

Tnguiphus  (Abbot  of  Croyland),  sources  of 
his  Chronicle  critically  investigated,  289 
— 293 — detection  of  its  anachronisms, 
S94 — account  of  the  several  maimscripts 
of  it  which  are  extant,  294—296. 

Ireland's  forgery  of  the  Shakspeare  MSS., 
notice  of,  233. 

Iron  Mask,  various  conjectures  respecting 
the  prisoner  so  called,  20,  21 — tiie  real 
person  confidential  agent  of  a  Duke  of 
Mantua,  who  had  disappointed  Louis 
XIV.  in  a  political  intrigue,  22 — jabstract 
of  the  circumstances  whicii  led  to  his 
detention,  23 — 25 — and  of  his  arrest,  26 
— 29 — account  of  his  imprisonment  in 
the  Isle  of  St.  Marguerite,  30,  31 — and 
in  the  Bastille,  32— his  death,  ib,  33— 
remarks  on  the  conduct  of  Louis  XIV. 
towards  him,  34* 

Jewell,  (John)  diligent  studies  of,  343— 
appointed  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  i^.— his 


epbcqial  laboan,  344— death,  tb^—tri- 
bnte9:to  bis  memory,  345— liis.BMittficeiit 
patronage  of  Hooker,  345, 34d» 

Journal:  Hepdpmadaire  des  Arts  et  Milacn, 
45^plan  and  character  of  the  woiiE«  55* 

K..  • 

Kelly,  (Biichael)  Reflunisccmoes,  197 — 
character  of  the  work,  203»  t04— 14»— 
Mosart?!  advice  to  hiyn,  S49h*Mr. 
Kelly's  mosical-  profideof^,  tb«— b  in* 
soited  on  the  stage,  208— comic  dialogue 
b^weep  himandthecomn^issifmers  of  the 
income  t^,  244— aheodotes  of  Sbwidan 
and  Kelly,  245, 246. 

Kemble.  (John  PhUip),  l»rth  and  early 
.years  m,  .iOb^^bh  fytl  ^^nfooDMnot  oa 
the  stage,  t6.— -is  engaged  .at  York,  ftfff 
•—liberality  of  Uie  Duke  of  Northwffbtr- 
land  to  hiiBt  t6« — isinsoltedoatiM^itage, 
208 — ^his  manly  conduct  on  the  occarioo, 
i^— and  on  a  sabsequent  ogcatiaa-in 
London,  209— visits  Dublm,  2jMV-ldf 
first  appearance  at  Dmry  Lima  in  tlie 
character  of  Hamlet;,  t6. — descriptioa  of 
his  pjeraon  at  this  tioie,  212— comfprisoo 
between,  his  style  of  performaaoeaiid 
that  of  Mr.  Garrick,  212, 213.  215— re- 
marks  on  Mr.  Kemble's  pvonundation  of 
the  word  achet,  217 — his  attentioa  to 
restore  true  readings,  tfr* — ^remarks  on 
his  performance  of  the  characters  of  Ri- 
chard IIL,  218— Sir  Giles  Overreach, 
i6.— MacbeUi,  t6.  219— Hotspur,  219, 
220 — Henry  v.,  220 — Cato,  Brutus,  and 
Coriolanus,  ib, — 222,  223 — anecdote  of 
Mr.  Kemble's  coolness,  221,  222 — re- 
view of  his  conduct  as  a  manager  of 
Drury  Lane  theatre,  224— difficulties 
which  he  had  to  encounter,  ib,  225— his 
attention  to  dramatic  costume,  225, 226 
—and  scenery,  226 — remarks  on  the 
mode  in  which  Macbeth  was  got  np 
under  his  direction,  227,  228— also 
Henry  VIIL,  228— Mr.  Kemble's  con- 
duct m  the  business  of  the  green-room, 
229 — his  final  retirement  from  Drury 
Lane  theatre,  231 — ^becomes  manager 
and  part  proprietor  of  Covent  Garden 
theatre,  ib, — dispute  between  him  and 
Mr.  Colman,  232 — destruction  of  that 
theatre  by  fire,  235 — observations  on 
the  increased  extent  of  the  interior  of 
theatres,  id.— 237—the  O.  P.  riots,  2S8, 
239 — Mr.  Kemble  withdraws  from  the 
stage,  240 — triumphant  reception  on  his 
return,  ib, — his  final  retirement  and 
death,  ib, — instances  of  Mr.  Kemble's 
high  sense  of  honour,  241. 

King,  (Mr.)  manager  of  Drury  Lane 
theatre,  224. 

l«aqgQage, 
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Language,  atrociuos  perTcnion  of»  by  tbe 
French  slave-dealers,  594,  595. 

Laws,  ubservatiuns  on  the  registration  of, 
574,  575. 

Laws  of  ^thvlb^rlit,  notice  of,  259— of 
Illutliasre,  Kadric,  Wilitred,  260— of 
some  succeeding  kings,  260 — the  Anglo- 
Saxon  laws  confirmed  by  William  the 
Norman,  260— extract  from  one  of  his 
laws  in  Norman  French,  261— compari- 
son of  it  with  ihe  style  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  laws,  262,  265— the  latter  where 
enacted,  265. 

Library  of  the  British  Museum,  157 — 
number  of  books  there,  ib, — and  in  the 
Bodleian  library,  ib. — in  the  Vatican  and 
some  other  libraries,  ib. 

•  Lifieu  nianufactnres  of  Ireland  and  Scot- 
land, 70,  71 . 

Liimcan  Society,  notice  of  the  laboars  of, 
159. 

Liverpool  Royal  Institution  and  Botanic 
Garden,  notice  of,  168. 

London  Institution,  notice  of,  1 62. 

London,  publications  on  the  Architectural 
Improvements  of,  179,  180 — analysis  of 
them,  with  remarks,  184 — 189 — sketch 
of  ancient  London,  180,  183 — particu- 
larly of  old  London  Bridge,  181— St. 
Paul's  Cathedral,  ib. — Sir  Christopher 
Wren's  plan  for  rebuilding  the  city  after 
the  Great  Fire,  183 — ^notice  of  Mr. 
G  Wynne's  plans  for  the  improvement  of 
the  metropolis,  183 — his  suggestions  for 
improving  the  communications  of  the 
metropolis,  190 — 192 — and  also  for  in- 
creasing its  architectural  splendour,  1 92 
—196. 

Long  (Sir  Charles),  Short  Remarks  and 
Suggestions  upon  the  Improvements  now 
carried  on,  180 — analysis  of  them,  187 
—189. 

Longspce,  (William,  Earl  of  Salisbury) 
biographical  account  of,  327,  328. 

Louis  XIV.,negociationsof,  with  Ferdinand 
Charles  Duke  of  Mantua,  for  the  fortress 
of  Casal,  22—24 — is  foiled,  25 — causes 
Matthioli,  the  duke's  agent,  to  be  arrested, 
26,  27 — observations  on  his  treatment  of 
the  latter,  32. 

M. 

Macbeth,  character  of,,  how  performed  by 
Mr.  Kemble,  218,  219— the  play  ot; 
how  got  up  under  his  direction,  227, 
228. 

Malays  of  Sumatra,  character  and  habits 
of,  106. 

Mamraiferons  animals,  fossil  organic  re- 
mains of,  510 — 512 — observations  on 
tbe   marine   deposits   with  which 


strata  inclosing  tliem  are  covered,  5tS— 
5t0. 

Mancheatar  litcruy  and  Philosoplncal 
Society,  notice  of*  167. 

Marchiali,  or  MattUoK.  the  man  with  the 
Iron  Mask,  21 — accoant  of  the  riicam- 
stances  which  led  to  his  arrest,  22 — 2T~ 
and  of  his  imprisonmentt  S8— paitics- 
larly  at  Exiles,  t9 — in  the  island  of  Sta. 
Marguerita,  30,  31 — and  In  tbe  BasdOe, 
32— his  death,  Uk  59. 

Marriages,  how  conducted  io  Ftanoe, 
under  the  old  regime,  441, 44A — paadcj 
of,  between  1800  and  1814, 450. 

Matthew  of  Westminster,  accoant  of  tbe 
chronicle  osually  ascribed  to,  281,  281 

Megalosaurus,  a  fossil  oripannu  qoadroped, 
notice  of,  523. 

Memes  (St.),  Memoirs  of  Antonio  Caoon, 
110.    See  Conoixi. 

Metals,  superior  manofactnre  of  ki  Eo{^ 
landk  72, 73. 

N. 

National  Gallery,  bints  and  snggestionsfcr, 
189, 190. 

Nennius's  History,  character  of,  284, 265^ 

Neot  (St.),  legendary  tale  of,  279, 280. 

Nollekens'  sculpture,  character  of,  127. 

Norman  sculpture,  diaracter  of,  121. 

Novels,  why  abundant  among  tbe  modems, 
while  the  ancients  had  none,  350-^353 
— comparison  of  the  nord  with  the 
drama,  354— ^357 — few  novelists  have 
succeeded  as  dramatists,  S58~362'8ixl 
why,  362-— 364—Sir  Walter  Soott'i 
opinion  of  the  moral  tendency  of  novels, 
365 — examination  of  it,  366,  S6f-^ 
opinion,  that  novel  reading  indi^fosei 
for  useful  literature  and  real  history,  nU 
supported  by  facts,  371,  37 1 — ^tbe  novels 
of  fielding  and  Smollett  compared,  372 
—376 — influence  of  the  novels  of  the 
author  of  Waverley  on  the  novel  fiten- 
ture  of  the  age,  377,  378. 

O. 

Obsei'vatory  at  Oxford,  notice  of^  164-it 
Dublin,  165— 4U[id  at  Armagh,  164^  165 
— private  observatories,  165— -observa- 
tories at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and 
Madras,  ib» 

O.  P.  riots  BtCovent  Garden  Ilieatre,238, 
239. 

Oviparous  fossil  quadnineds,  aecount  oC 
521—523. 

P. 

Paris,  number  of  children  bom  in,  454- 
remarks  thereon,  between  isfi  •»! 
1824,  ib.  455 — nomber  of  births  vod 
deaths  during  the  same  period,  45^ 
observations  tliereon,  tfr.  456. 
the  I  Parry  (Captab),  Jonnal  of  bis  Thiid 

Voysff, 
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Voyage,  378 — causes  of  the  failore  of 
this  voyage,  379 — manner  in  which  the 
'  winter  was  passed,  ib.  380 — advantages 
of  Silvester's  warming  apparatus,  380, 
381 — occupations  of  the  seamen,  381 — 
successful  re-establishment  of  the  schools, 
t6. — the  Fury  driven  on  shore,  and  ob- 
liged to  be  abandoned,  382 — ^nautical 
observations  made  by  Captain  Parry, 
383,  384— notice  of  Mr.  Crowe's  settle- 
ment on  Greenland,  386 — accuracy  of 
the  narratives  of  our  early  navigators  to 
the  Polar  Seas,  336 — Captain  Parry's 
views  on  the  subject  of  a  North-West 
Passage,  unaltered,  387— his  recommen- 
dations for  a  further  voyage,  389 — pre- 
parations making  for  it,  ib,  390. 

Parseval,  (F.  A.)  Philippe-Augusle,  Poeme 
Hero'ique,  399 — pompous  announcement 
of  the  work  by  the  author,  ib,  400 — plan 
of  the  poem,  with  extracts  and  remarks, 
400—406. 

Perobotero,  import  of  the  word,  489  and 
note. 

Perpetuities,  observations  on,  570,  571. 

Petrarch,  sonnet  of,  translated,  7. 

Philip  II.  anecdote  of,  307. 

Plants,  fossil,  notice  of,  527, 528. 

Flesiosaurus,  a  fossil  oviparous  quadruped, 
notice  of,  521,522. 

Pope's  translation  of  the  Iliad,  defects  of, 
3,4. 

Population  of  Sumatra,  why  reduced,  104. 

Portugueze,  associated  witli  the  French  in 
the  slave-trade,  592— and  next  to  the 
French  traders,  in  point  of  numbers, 
and  equal  to  them  in  atrocity,  595 — in- 
stances of  Portugueze  cruelty,  596. 

Posts,  origin  and  progress  of,  79 — priority 
of  their  establishment  in  England  over 
France,  ib. — progressive  increase  in  the 
post  office  revenues,  80. 

Pottery,  superior  manufacture  of,  in  Eng- 
land, 74. 

Primogeniture,  observations  on  the  law  of, 
565—567. 

Prior  (James),  Memoir  of  the  Right  Hon. 
Edmund  Burke,  457 — character  of  his 
work,  459,  600.     See  Burke, 

Protestants,  persecutions  of,  at  Salisbury, 
328—341. 

Pterodact^rls,  or  fossil  flying  lizards,  notice 
of,  524. 

Publications  (New,)  Lists  of,  299—304. 
609. 

Q. 

Quadrupeds,  oviparous  fossil,  account  of, 
52 1  —  523  —  herbivorous  quadrupeds, 
526. 

R. 

Real  l^roperty,  sketch  of  the  existing  laws 


of  England  respeetmg,  545«— nature^  of 
tenures,  ib.  546~-of  uses,  546,  54T-'>hiI 
trusts,  547 — ^549 — divisions  of  real  pro- 
perty, 549— operation  of  the  law  of 
entails,  550 — ^552-^ifferent  modes  of 
ac<]^uiring  real  property,  552— K)f  aBe- 
nation  by  the  act  of  the  party,  ib, — ^by 
deed,  553— and  by  will,  554,  555— of 
powers,  555 — of  involuntary  alienatidii* 
or  the  rights  of  creditors,  555,  556 — and 
by  adverse  possession,  556,  557 — ^law  of 
copyholds,  557,  558  *- sources  of  ihe 
laws  of  real  property,  558 — on  the 
remedy  proposed  for  the  defective  stftte 
of  the  laws  of  real  property,  .559 — tfie 
three  great  causes,  to  which  the  rednn- 
doncy  of  the  laws  of  real  property  arc^ 
attributed,  560,  561— outhne  of  ther 
remedy  proposed  to  obviate  them,  569, 
563— first,  by  descent,  564— obserra* 
•  tions  on  the  law  of  primogeniture,  565 
— 567 — proposal  for  enabling  a  testator 
to  devise  prospectively  whatever  pro- 
perty be  may  be  possessed  of,  at  the 
time  of  his  decease,  565 — 570 — of  per^ 
petuities,  570,  571 — charges  on  land, 
571,  572— rights  of  creditors,  573— of 
assets,  ib,  —  and  of  registration,  574, 
575. 

Relics,  nomber  of,  said  to  have  been  pre- 
served at  Salisbury  Cathedral,  331.    ' 

Reptiles  (fossil),  notice  of,  523. 

Roger,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  account  of, 
320—322. 

Roman  sculpture,  character  of,  120. 

Rome,  verses  on  the  ruins  of,  316  and 
note. 

Roubiliac's  sculpture,  character  of,  124* 

Royal  Institution,  notice  of,  159. 

Royal  Society,  valuable  labours  of,  154* 

Runes,  or  alphabetical  characters  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  account  of,  254 — 256» 

Rysbrach's  sculpture,  character  of,  123L 

S. 

Salisbury  or  Sarum,  old  or  first  cathedral 
at,  commenced  by  Bishop  Herman  and 
finished  by  Bishop  Osman,  319— ^account 
of  his  successor,  Roger,  320 — 322 — state 
of  the  cathedral  at  his  death,  322 — re- 
moval of  it,  to  its  present  site,  323 — ac- 
count of  the  foundation  of  the  new 
cathedral,  and  the  ceremonies  with 
which  it  was  attended,  324 — 327 — num- 
ber of  relics  said  to  be  preserved  thete, 
331 — progress  of  the  cathedral  under 
Robert  de  Wyville,  331,  332— settle- 
ment and  declination  of  the  tower,  333 
— remarks  on  the  architecture  of  the 
spire,  lb.  334  —  account  of  Bishop 
Hallam,  334—337 — murder  of  his  suc- 
cessor, William  Aiscough,  d37-^-death 

of 
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of  Lionel  WoodvUlc,  the  next  bishop, 
338 — chaructiT  of  'nionias  Langtun,  ib. 
pt!rsiM:utiuii  of  protestants  by  h'un,  338, 
339 — reception  of  the  bishop,  Cardinal 
Cam}H'g^io,  341,  342 — characters  uf 
Bishops  SImxton,  342 — John  Capon,  i6. 
of  Bibliop  Jewell,  343 — magnitude  of 
his  episcopal  labours,  344 — his  death,  ib» 
— tributes  to  bis  memory,  3-io^iis 
munificent  patronage  of  Hooker,  ib.  346 
— character  of  Jewell's  successors,  Cold- 
well  and  Cotton,  346 — curious  anecdote 
of  a  bishop  of  Salisbury  and  a  presby- 
terian,  ib. — notice  of  Bishops  Duppa 
and  Ward,  347 — subsequent  bishops,  ih. 
348 — observations  on  the  more  recent 
alterations  of  Salisbury  Cathedral,  348. 

Sandoval ;  or  the  Freemason,  488--stric- 
tures  on  the  author's  pamphlet,  vindi- 
cating Don  Esteban,  ib.  489,  490 — and 
on  his  character  of  the  Spaiush  clergy, 
491,  492 — anatomical  blunder  of  the 
author's,  493 — malice  of  tlie  autlior 
against  Ferdinand,  King  of  Spain,  494 
— the  character  of  Ferdinand  considered, 
494 — 497 — vindication  of  him  from  an 
atrocious  accusation,  498 — insulxirduia- 
tion  of  the  Spanish  army  under  Mina, 
499,  500— account  of  the  Lodges  of  the 
Comuneros,  500  —  502 — and  of  an 
apostle  of  profligacy  and  atheism,  sent 
forth  by  the  secret  societies,  503,  504 
— remarks  on  the  present  state  of  parties 
in  Spain,  505,  506. 

Saxon  sculpture,  character  of,  121 — account 
of  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  277 — 279. — See 
Anglo-Saxms. 

Scientific  institutions  of  Great  Britain,  ac- 
count of,  ihe  Royal  Society,  154 — British 
Museum,  155—158 — Linncan  Society, 
159 — Royal  Institution,  ib. — College  of 
Surgeons,  ib.  160 — Library  and  Museum 
of  the  India  Company,  161 — Horticul- 
tural Society,  162— London  Institution, 
tA.— Geological  Society  of  I^ndon,  ib. — 
Astronomical  Society  of  I^ndon,  163 — 
Observatory  at  Oxford,  164— Dublin,  ib. 
— Armagli,i6, — private  observatorics,165 
— observatories  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
and  Madras,  ib. — Ashmolean  Museum 
of  Natural  History  at  Oxford,  166 — Lite- 
rary and  Pliilosophical  Society  of  Man- 
chester, 167— Royal  Geological  Society 
of  Cornwall,  168— Liverpool  Royal  In- 
stitution and  Botanic  Garden,  ib. — 
Philosophical  Society  of  Cambridge,  169 
— Bristol  Institution,  for  the  advance- 
ment of  science,  literature,  and  the  arts, 
169— Yorkshire  Philosophical  Society, 
170,  I7l — other  provincial  institutions, 
171— importance  of  scientific  institutions 


for  promoting  uaeacc  and  the  fine  arts, 
173—179. 

Scott  (Sir  Walter),  Lives  of  the  Novelists, 
329 — origin  of  the  publication,  tfc.— 
Sir  Waller's  opinion  on  the  tendency  of 
novels,  365 — strictures  thereon,  S66, 
367 — liis  remarks  on  the  novels  of  Bage, 
and  on  the  morality  of  modem  sophis- 
try, 367  — 370 — comparison  between 
Smollett  and  Fielding*  372 — 376— in- 
fluence of  the  novels  by  the  auUior  of 
Waverley,  on  the  novel-literature  of 
the  age,  377,  378.    See  Novelt, 

Sculpture,  origin  of,  118 — character  of  the 
sculpture  of  the  Egyptians,  i6.— of  tiie 
Greeks,  119 — of  the  Romans,  120— of 
the  Saxons,  121 — of  the  Normans,  ik— 
of  the  productions  of  modern  &igliih 
sculptors,  123 — particularly  Gibber,  & 
— Kysbrach  and  Sheemaker,  ib.  124— 
Roubiliac,  124,  125— WUton,  125- 
Bacon,  ib.  126— Bankes,  126 — NoUe- 
kens,  127 — Fhixman,  128 — Westmacolt, 
129  — 131  —  Chantrey,  131  -- 133  — 
Bailey,  133 — causes  of  tlie  indifferent 
success  of  British  sculpture,  134, 135 — 
observations  on  the  sculpture  of  Canova, 
113—117. 

Seals,  use  of  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  268f 
269,  and  notes.    ,  - 

Sbakspeare's  Hamlet,  anal^'sis  of  the  cha- 
racter of,  210,  211  —  comparison  of 
Messrs.  Garrick's  and  Kemble's  per- 
formance of  this  character,  211 — 213— 
remarks  on  Mr.  Kemble's  performance 
of  his  Richard  IIL,  218— Macbeth,  i6. 
219— Hotspur,  219,  22a— Henry  Vh 
2'JO — Coriolanus,  222,  223 — and  on  the 
manner  in  which  the  plays  of  Macbeth 
and  Henry  Vllf.  were  represented, 
under  Mr.  Kemble's  direction,  227,  298. 

Shaxton,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  notice  of, 
34«. 

Sheemakcr's  sculpture,  character  of,  ItSi 
1'24. 

Shelley  (P.  B.),  posthumous  poena,  136— 
specimens  of  his  translationsfrom  Ooetbe's 
Faust,  149—151  —  character  uf  tliem, 
148 — specimen  of  his  venion  of  the 
Cyclops,  151, 152. 

Shells  (fossil),  notice  of,  526. 

Sheridan,  anecdotes  of,  245^in  what  man- 
ner his  Pizarro  was  composed,  246. 

Siddons  (Mrs.),  anecdote  of,  216. 

Silk  manufacture,  antiquity  of,  64— intro- 
duction of  silkworms  in  Europe, i6. — 
origin  and  progress  of  this  manufacture 
in  France,  t6.  &h — value  of  the  silk 
manufactured  there,  in  1U18,  compared 
with  the  value  of  the  woollen  goods 
made  in  England  in  the  same  year,  66 — 

establishment 
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estabUsbmeiit  of  the » silk  iiiani]£ictiire.in 
Eugland,  67. 

Simon  of  Dorfaam^  account  of  the  chronicle 
of,  282.;   . 

Slave-trade  of  Samatra,  103. . 

Slave-trade,    correspondence    relative  .  to, 

679  —  resolution   of  the  legislature  of 

South  CaroUua  against  the  abolitionists, 

.  ih. — remarks  thereon,  and  on  ■  the  peti- 

rions  presented  to  pariiament  for  the  abo- 

-.  lition,579 — ^581 -r>the  abolition  of  slavory 

by  £iigiand    alone  has  .operated  .as  a 

.  prefniom  to  othernatioos  to  engage  more 

actively  in  tlie  trade,  582 — particularly 

frano^.-^-engagements  of  Louis  XVIIL 

-  to  -procure,  the  abolition,  of  the.  slave- 
trade,  and.  that .  it    should  absolutely 

'  cease  on  the  part  of  FrancCi  in  five  years, 
583,  584 — sincere  desire  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  to  teminate 
this  traffic,  584 — the  slave-trade  prohi- 

.  bited  in  the  new  states  of  Spanish^Ame- 
rica,  585— review  of  the  conduct  of  the 
French  government,  ib, — protestations  of 
Baron  Damas,  ib» — flagrant  case  of  tlie 
ship  'Deux  Nantais,' 586 — ^public  opi- 
nion, in  France  beginning  to  declare 
against  the  slave-trade,  587 — proof  that 
the  officers  of  the  French  crulzers  do 
their  duty  reluctantly,  588 — instances  of 
the  atrocity  with  which  the  slave-trade  is 
carried  on,  689 — particularly  in  the  case 
of  the  ships,  *  Orphie,'  590— the  f  le 
Louis/  591— the  *  Eclair,'  ti.— the  « la 
Louise,*  ib.  592 — reflections  on  the  con- 
duct of  the  French  government,  592 — 
conduct  of  the  French  slave-traders  in 
conjunction 'with  the  Portugueze  on  the 

•  opposite  4;oast  of  Africa,  ib, — the  French 
equally  engaged  with  the  Spaniards  at 
the  Havannah,  ib,  593 — case  of  the 
'  Zee  Bluem,'  and  the  frauds  by  which 
the  slave-trade  is  carried  on,  593, 594— 
the  Portugueze,  next  to  the  French  slave  • 
traders,  in  point  of  numbers,  and  equal  to 
them  in  point  of  atrocity,  595 — instances 
of  Portugueze  cruelty,  596 — ^small  num- 
ber of  slave-ships  captured  and  con- 
demned, 597 —  insolence  of  the  French 
traders,  598 — inefficiency  of  the  French 
laws  admitted  by  the  Baron  Damas,  599 
— conduct  of  the  Brazilian  government, 
601 — description  of  a  Brazilian  slave- 
ship,  i6. —  observation  on  the  system.of 
free-labour,  ib.  602  —  suggestion  for 
checking  the  slave-trade,  by  making  the 
island  of  Fernando  Po  the  principal  sta- 
tion on  the  coast  of  Africa,  602,  603 — 
check  to  the  slave-trade  in  the  interior, 
by  the  late  General  Turner's  treaty  with 
the  chiefs  of  the  districts  neighbouring  to 


.  Skxm  X8oiie,.60f  f^bflpdkkLeffiMStay 
:  which  have  already  resulted  .tbeicfaia, 

Smollett  and  Fidding,  companioii  of  tbe 
•  novels  9^  372— ^6.. 

Society,.'incMral  itate  of,  in  Fiaaoe  jnd  Eng- 
land, contrasted,  441. 453.   . 

Songs,  historical  of  .the  Anglo-Saxou^  a 

- .  source  of  their  chronides*.  Sf%-^o  what 
de^^ee  of.  credibiUty  they  are  entitled, 
S73».t74.  .        ./ 

Spain,  remaiks  on.the  pfcseat  state  efjpa|w 

ties  in,  505,506 — issobcnrdiiwiipoiiioltiie 

:  array  under  Mina,  409,^00r^puaehief 

done  by  an.  apostle  o£  pniAigv^i  and' 

atheism.  in;503>  504. . 

Spanish  slaye-tiaden^  atrodoos  condtiGt'of, 
593,594.  .  .; 

St  Sebastian's,  stonmpg  of  ,the.  |6rtreiaol» 
described,  411-413. 

StailTHofartem  (M.de),  Lettres  sor  F  Aofle- 
•  tefve,  .45  — .  reason .  why  the  .  Fnncb 
know  but  little  of ..  England,  46-r4lie 
..  author  an  honourable  .'exceptka  to.  the 
rest  of  his  coimtrymen,.ifr.^-pfoiafo  that 
England  is  more.aidvanoed  in  cifiliwiion 
than  any  country  on  the. continent,. 47,' 
48r-reHiarks  on  his  account  of  the. divi- 
sion of  property  in  England,  49»  50— and 
on  his  defective  account  <d  hxv^j'.eimr 
nection, .  50h-effipct  ,ol  vamiy  on.  fiiosUy 
connection  in  France,  51-rrefiutation  ojf 
hisas^rtion  that  England  has.notteen 
the  protector  of  the  liberties  of  .other 

.  nations,  52, 53. 

Stage.    SeeTheatn.. 

Steam-engines,  in  England,  power  x>f,  91 — 
applicadon.  of  them  to  the  manuftcture 
of  cotton,  9S. 

Stere  ("Augustine),  persecution  of,  for  the 
chsrge  of  heresy,  338,  339  —  crud 
penance  imposed  .on.him,  339. 

Stonesfidd  and  Cuckfield,  andogy  between 
the  fossils  of,  531,  53«. 

Sumatra,  extent  of  the  north-eastern  coast 
of,  100,  101 — gigantic  size  of  some  of 
its  vegetable  producUons,  101 — notice  of 
iU  animals,  102 — particularly  the  dliga- 
gators,«fr.— r-anecdote  of  one,,«6«:-rannoy- 
ances  to  travellers  from  leeches,  &c., 
103 — climate,  104 — causes  of  .the  .thin- 
ness of  the  population,  ib, — prevalence 
of  the  slave-trade  there,  105— exports 
from  the  eastern  coast  of  Sumatra,  106 
— character  and  habits  of  the  Malays, 
ib, — and  of  the  Battas,  107 — the  exist- 
ence of  cannibalism  among  them  esta- 
blished by  facts,  107, 108, 109. 

Swimming,  importance  of  the  art  of,  in 
andent  times,  37— Dr.  Franklin's  advice 
on,  36 — importance  of  an  erect  position, 

38— 
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5a-*aDd  of  •  coBrktion  of  the  £Kt  diat 
the  body  natJiraJIv  fioau,  A.  59 — adrui- 
Uges  of  am  upricLt  po&itioo  in  iwifBDiing, 
40 — outline  of  Iknirdi's  plan  of  swLm- 
m'mg,  41 — 14 — its  lucoeuiui  pncdce, 
44 — resuiia  of  an  iBTettigation  of  hii 
method  of  urimmine,  45. 

t; 

Tasso't  Geranlemine,  translated  bv  Fair- 
fax, character  of.  6— specimens  of  Mr. 
Wiffen's  translation,  with  remarks,  9 — 
14^important  reqaisites  ia  a  truulator 
of  this  poet,  15—19. 
Tenores,  obsenrations  on  the  nature  of.  546. 1 
Testator,  plan  proposed  for  enaUing  one  to 
devise,  prospectively,  whatever  property 
he  may  be  possessed  of  at  the  time  of 
his  decease,  56.5 — 570. 


Theatre,  pleasure  of,  &irly  estimated,  197 
— 199 — its  important  infloence  on  the! 
morals  and  manners  of  the  country,  200  ■  Wihtned,  notice  of  the  lawa  of,  159* 


WeddeU  (CaptainX  Vo^page  tnnids  te 
South  Pole.  578— ontline  off  hn  foyise, 
59£ — 99i  miiiitiooitnwlti,39a^ 
597 — the  non-eiittfnor  off  the  UbhIi 
called  the  Amonib  Moertained  bj  Ubb 
598, 599a 

WeliingtsD  (Loid\  campaign  off  in  1813^ 
408,  409— defeat  of  the  French  at  die 
battle  of  Vittoria,  410  —  mnat  tbe 
fortress  of  St.  Sebaitiaa*a^  411-<41S- 
amuaementi  while  the  British  amy  «CR 
in  cantonBMntBy  41& 

Weatmaoott'a  icoJptore,  chaiaeter  oC  lt9 
—IS  J. 

Wiflfen  (J.  H.)  Jenualem  Delivered,  tnoi- 
lated  from  the  Italian  of  Taaso^  1— f^ 
neral  character  of  his  woifc,  lt»  1^ 
specimens  of  it,  11,  IS— remarki  on  Us 
alliterations,  15,  14--important  nqai- 
sites  in  a  translator,  15—19. 


— 202 — observations  on  the  increased 
extent  of  Drury  Lane  and  Covent  Gar- 
den Theatres,  255— 237— O.  P.  riots  at 
the  latter  theatre,  238,  239. 

Tithes,  curious  anecdote  respecting,  546. 

Townsend  (Charles),  anecdote  of,  202. 

Translation  by  eouivalent  expressions,  dif- 
ficulty of,  1 — Dry  den's  tlieory  of  trans- 
lation, 2— defects  of  Pope's  translation 
of  Homer's  Iliad,  3,  4— and  of  Cesa- 
rotti*8  version,  4,  5 — character  of  Har- 
rington's translation  of  Ariosto,  and  of 
Fairfaz*8  Tasso,  6 — translation  of  a  son- 
net of  Petrarch's.  7 — extract  from  Mr. 
Carey's  Daute,  with  remarks,  7,  8 — Mr. 
Rose's  translation  of  Berni,  9 — obser- 
vations on  Mr.  Witfen's  translation  of 
Tasso's  Gcrusalcmme,  9 — 14— requisites 
in  a  translator,  15 — 19. 

Trench  (Colonel),  Sketch  of  the  North 
Bank  of  the  Thames,  &c  180»its  plan. 
185. 

Trusts,  observations  on,  547 — 549. 

Turner  (tiic  late  General),  the  slave-trade 
checked  by  the  vigorous  conduct  of,  607 
— beneficial  results  therefrom,  ib,  608. 

U. 

Uses,  in  law,  remarks  on,  546, 547. 

V. 

Volcanoes,  geological  influence  of,  519. 

W. 


William  of  Malmesbory'a  HiatoryyChaneier 
of,  284. 

William  the  Norman,  confirmed  the  burs 
of  the  An^o-Saxona,  S60— extract  fiom 
one  of  his  laws,  in  Nonnan  French,  261 
—remarks  on  it,  tfr.— comparison  of  it 
with  the  style  of  tho  Anglo-Saxon  laws, 
262,  265. 

Willis,  (Browne)  anecdotes  of,  509— noCioe 
of  his  Survey  of  Cathedrals,  tfr. 

Wilton's  sculpture,  character  of,  129. 

Windsor,  notice  of  the  improvements  cany- 
ing  on  at  the  castle,  187, 188. 

Witenagemot  of  the  Anglo-Saxons^  notice 
of,  265. 

Women,  condition  of,  in  France,  nnder  the 
old  regime,  441  445  contrast  of  Eng- 
lish women  and  £ng)uh  society  with 
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